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REPORT  OF  COMMI'lTHE  ON  PUBLICATION'. 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Medkwl  Society  ok 
THE  State  of  California:  Your  Committee  Iiave  spared  no 
reasonable  exertion  to  secure  the  early  appearance  of  the 
Transactions.  Handicapped  by  circumstances  beyond  our 
{control,  we  fully  appreciate  the  stereotyped  phrase  of  former 
committees,  and  with  them,  'Hake  pleasnre'^''  in  presenting  to 
you  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  sincje  its  reor- 
ganization. In  character  and  dress,  we  believe  it  ec^uals,  if  it 
does  not  surpass,  all  of  its  predecessors. 

WALLACE  A.  BRIGG^S,  Chairman, 
GERRARD  G.  TYRRELL, 
G.  A.  WHITE, 
MATHEW  GARDNER, 
WM.  ELLERY  BRIGGS, 
Members  of  Committee  on  Publication. 

Sacramento,  June,  1 882. 
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THE  TWELFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 


OF    THE 


MED  CAL  SOC  ETY 


OF    THE 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  California  assembled 
in  its  twelfth  annual  session  in  Covenant  Hall,  San  Francisco, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  Gerrard  G. 
Tyrrell,  at  10:45  a.  m.,  April  19th,  1882. 

Dr.  George  II.  Powers,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  delivered  the  following  Address  of  Welcome : 

Mk.  President  and  Members  of  the  Medical  Socieiy  of 
THE  State  of  California:  In  behalf  of  your  Committee  of 
Arrangements  it  is  permitted  to  me  to  stand  before  you  this 
morning  to  utter  this  one  word,  "welcome."  Fortunately  for 
me,  this  word  is  itself  eloquent  enough  to  atone  for  the  lack  of 
oratorical  art  in  him  who  uses  it.  It  means  that  we  are  glad 
to  see  the  old  familiar  faces  reassembling  in  this  hall,  which 
has  witnessed  our  greetings  for  several  successive  years.  It 
means  that  we  are  glad  to  see  each  new  face,  to  try  and  make 
each  newcomer  feel  himself  at  home,  and  to  inaugurate  with 
him  friendly  relations.     Through  eleven  years  our  Society  has 
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annually  met  for  interchange  of  ideas,  for  concentrating  its 
influence,  for  mutual  assistance  in  erecting  landmarks  to  guide 
our  steps  in  obscure  and  uncertain  paths  of  professional  duty, 
for  reports  of  progress  in  medical  and  surgical  science,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  mutual  acquaintance  and  good-fellowship  in 
our  ranks.  May  this,  our  twelfth  meeting,  be  in  no  particular 
behind  its  predecessors  in  advancing  these  objects.  Your 
committee  have  done  their  best  to  so  arrange  and  lubricate 
the  machinery  of  the  Society  business  that  there  will  be  no 
delays  and  no  omissions,  and  are  very  happy  to  report  a  very 
general  response  from  the  chairmen  of  the  various  committees, 
announcing  their  readiness  to  execute  the  duties  intrusted  to 
them.  We  have  reason  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  many 
scholarly  essays  and  suggestive  themes  which  will  be  attract- 
ively presented  to  you.  We  are  especially  fortunate  in  having 
obtained  the  consent  of  Dr.  G.  M.  Sternberg,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  a  distinguished  biologist  and  original  investigator, 
to  address  the  Society  to-morrow  evening,  on  "Bacteria,  and 
the  Germ  Theory  of  Disease."  The  lecture  will  be  illustrated 
by  photo-micrographs,  shown  by  the  calcium  light.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  so  rare  and  valuable  that  your  committee  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  appointing  the  early  hour  of  seven  for  the  lec- 
ture, and  of  arranging  the  order  of  business  so  that  the  even- 
ing may  be  free  for  this  purpose,  and  we  beg  leave  to  ask  that 
all  important  business  be  finished  with  the  afternoon  session. 
And  lastly,  the  literary  exercises  of  our  session  being  con- 
cluded, the  County  Medical  Society,  the  Society  of  German 
Physicians,  and  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  San  Francisco,  cor- 
dially ask  the  privilege  of  entertaining  their  visiting  brethren 
at  a  banquet  to  be  served  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  where  any 
unfortunate  differences  of  opinion  that  may  appear  to  exist 
during  our  formal  work  shall  be  banislied  by  the  softening 
influences  of  good-fellowship. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

The  following  invitation  was  received  and  accepted,  w^ith 
the  thanks  of  the  Society: 
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California  Academy  of  Sciences,  ) 
San  Francisco,  April  1 7,  1882.     > 

To  THE  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  California — 
Gentlemen:  I  am  instructed,  on  behalf  of  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences,  to  invite  the  members  of  your  body  to 
visit  and  inspect  the  "  Crocker-Stanford  Collection  of  Geol- 
ogy, Mineralogy,  and  Natural  History,"  at  our  rooms.  Mer- 
cantile Library  Hall,  Nos.  214,  216,  and  218  Bush  street,  near 
Montgomery,  on  Wednesday  next,  between  the  hours  of  one 
and  five  p.  m.  Should  these  hours  not  be  suitable,  please  Jo 
indicate  any  time  that  would  be  more  convenient. 

Respectfully, 

Charles  G.  Yale, 
Secretary  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Henry  Gibbons,  the  Society  set  apart  the 
hour  between  one  and  two  p.  m.  for  the  purpose  of  availing 
itself  of  the  invitation. 

The  Board  of  Censors  reported  favorably  on  the  credentials 
of  the  following  applicants  for  membership : 

G.  P.  Lee,  of  Merced,  Medical  College  of  the  Pacific,  1876 ; 
Herman  Voeller,  of  Sacramento,  Medical  College  of  the 
Pacific,  1876. 

They  were  duly  elected. 

In  the  case  of  Dr.  Julius  Boushey,  the  Board  of  Censors 
reported  as  follows: 

Your  Board  of  Censors  would  respectfully  report  that,  in 
the  matter  of  the  election  of  Dr.  Julius  Boushey,  referred  to 
them  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  for  settlement,  they 
find  that  his  election  was  legal,  but  it  was  at  the  same  time 
irregular,  and  established  a  bad  precedent.  They  would  rec- 
ommend that  the  matter  be  dropped  without  further  discussion. 

O.  O.  Burgess, 
H.  John  Crumpton, 
George  H.  Powers, 
J.  O.  Hirsciifelder. 
Report  received  and  adopted. 
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The  following  members  were  reported  present  during   the 
various  sessions  of  the  Society : 

San  Francisco  County — Lee  O.  Rogers,  E.  A.  FoUansbee, 
W.  H.  Mays,  W.  H.  A.  Hodgdon,  H.  H.  Hart,  C.  G.  Kenyon, 
H.  M.  Fiske,  R.  W.  Murphy,  B.  F.  Hardy,  C.  E.  Blake,  S.  P. 
Rugg,  Henry  Gibbons,  Henry  Gibbons,  Jr.,  H.  S.  Kirkpatrick, 
H.  S.  Baldwin,  W.  F.  McNutt,  M.  E.  Bucknell,  L.  M.  F. 
Wanzer,  G.  J.  Bucknall,  K.  N.  Post,  Washington  Ayer, 
M.  M.  Chipraan,  G.  J.  Fitzgibbon,  C.  P.  Chesley,  T.  J. 
LeTourneux,  T.  B.  Dewitt,  C.  Gushing,  Arthur  B.  Stout,  L. 
Pawlicki,  A.  Barkan,  C.  N.  EUinwood,  Jno.  Scott,  L.  C. 
Lane,  Geo.  Chismore,  C.  H.  Steele,  G.  J.  VanVlack,  J.  F. 
Sullivan,  John  Wagner,  J.  G.  Jewell,  James  Murphy,  B.  R. 
Swan,  F.  A.  A.  Belinge,  M.  McLaughlin,  J.  Boushey,  M.  A. 
Cachot,  Thos.  Green,  F.  B.  Kane,  G.  H.  Powers,  A.  M.  Wil- 
der, O.  O.  Burgess,  J.  O.  Hirschf elder,  R.  A.  McLean,  Jas. 
Simpson,  C.  B.  Brown,  R.  H.  Plummer,  S.  W.  Dennis,  Still- 
man  Holmes,  W.  E.  Taylor,  A.  S.  Adler. 

Alameda  County — G.  H.  Pinkerton,  A.  G.  Antliony,  W. 
L.  Twichell,  A.  H.  Agard,  J.  S.  Adams,  G.  P.  Reynolds,  Wm. 
M.  Brown,  Wm.  M.  Lawlor,  J.  F.  Burdick,  H.  T.  Legler,  J. 
F.  Foulkes,  E.  H.  Woolsey,  A.  S.  Dubois,  J.  H.  Wythe,  W.  S. 
Taylor,  J.  B.  TremV)ly,  s!  J.  Shuey,  W.  B.  Simonton,  F.  H. 
Payne,  P.  Wheeler,  W.  P.  Gibbons. 

Sacramento  County — G.  G.  Tyrrell,  Ira  E.  Oatman,  J.  R. 
Laine,  A.  B.  Nixon,  W.  E.  Briggs,  Herman  Voeller,  W.  A. 
Briggs. 

Stanislaus  County — C.  F.  Miller. 

San  Joaquin  County — F.  Walton  Todd,  Asa  Clark,  Robt. 
K.  Reid,  J.  L.  Sargent,  Thos.  Phillips,  C.  R.  Aiken. 

Sonoma  County-. — L.  H.  Patty. 

Ijike  County — H.  J.  Crumpton. 

Yolo  County — Thomas  Ross,  W.  E.  Fitield. 

Placer  County— T.  M.  Todd. 

Merced  County — Geo.  P.  Lee,  H.  N.  Bucker. 
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Santa  Clara  County — Kobt.  Caldwell,  A.  W.  Saxe,  W.  S. 
Thorne,  P.  M.  Liisson,  J.  B.  Cox. 

Xapa  County— E,  T.  Wilkins,  F.  W.  Hatch. 
Loii  Angeles  County — H.  S.  Orme. 
Santa  Barbara  County — Anabel  McG.  Stuart, 
G.  M.  Sternberg,  U.  S.  A. 

The  resignations  of  Drs.  J.  M.  Briceland,  Chas.  Rowell  and 
F.  A.  Seymour,  were  read  and  accepted. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Saxe  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  report  to-morrow  on  the  advisability  of  introduc- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  changing  the  time  of 
meeting. 

Carried. 

Drs.  Saxe,  Crurapton  and  Orme,  were  appointed  as  such 
committee. 

The  President  read  the  Annual  Address,  which  was  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Publication,  and  its  recommendations 
in  regard  to  Plumbing  and  Drainage  Inspectors  and  Criminal 
Insane  Asylum,  were  referred  to  Committee  on  Legislation. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Thorne,  Chairman,  read  Report  of  Committee 
on  Practical  Medicine. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Publi(;ation. 
Minutes  read  and  approved. 
Adjourned. 


Aftkknoox  Session,  Apkil  19th,   1882. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Medical  Legislation  read  by  the 
Chairman,  Dr.  Ira  E.  Oat  man,  and  supplementary  report  by 
Dr.  DeWitt. 

On  motion,  both  main  and  supplementary  reports  were 
placed  on  file,  and  the  hour  of  11  a.  m.,  April  20th,  1882,  was 
set  apart  for  the  special  consideration  of  the  subject  of  Medi- 
cal Legislation. 
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The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  introduced  by 
Dr.  James  Simpson,  and  their  adoption  moved  and  seconded: 

V/liereas^  The  science  of  medicine  is  broad,  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive; the  extension  of  its  usefulness  and  the  increase  of 
its  influence  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  allowing  full  free- 
dom of  thought  and  independence  of  action  to  all  its  members ; 
therefore, 

Hesolved^  That  we  fully  indorse  the  action  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  adopting  a  Code  of 
Ethics  in  accord  with  the  present  advanced  views  of  the  regu- 
lar profession ; 

Resolved^  That  we  recommend  to  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  following  rule,  recently  adopted  by  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  governing  consul- 
tations, as  worthy  of  its  favorable  consideration,  viz:  Members 
of  all  Medical  Societies  in  afliliation  with  this  Association, 
may  meet  in  consultation  Legally  (jualified  practitioners  of 
medicine.  Emergencies  may  occur  in  which  all  restrictions 
should,  in  the  judgment  of  practitioners,  yield  to  the  demand 
of  humanity. 

In  behalf  of  the  Sacramento  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment, Dr.  Wallace  A.  Briggs  moved  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  as  a  substitute  for  that  presented  by  Dr. 
Simpson : 

Jiesolvedj  That  we  protest  against  any  change  in  Paragraph 
1,  of  Article  IV,  of  the  American  Code  of  Medical  Ethics,  in 
regard  to  the  duties  of  physician  in  consultation,  and  hereby 
instruct  our  delegates  to  resist  any  attempt  at  such  change  at 
the  coming  session  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  to  be 
held  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  June  6th,  1882. 

.  On  motion,  both  resolutions  were  laid  on  the  table  until  2 
p.  M.,  April  20th,  1882. 

The  Board  of  Censors  reported  favorably  on  the  credentials 
of: 
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NAME.  8CH00I..  DATE. 

A.  B  Stnart Berkshire  Medical  College 1856 

Howard  P.  Miller University  of  Vermont 1878 

Jonas  Clark Harvard  Medical  College 1875 

Nathaniel  B.  Coleman Dartmouth  Medical  College 1865 

They  were  duly  elected. 

Report  of  Board  of  Examiners  read  by  its  Secretary,  Dr. 
Planimer. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  Oatrnan  read  Treasurer's  report. 

Referred  to  Auditing  Committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Ellin- 
wood,  Simpson  and  Gibbons. 

Board  of  Censors  reported  favorably  on  the  credentials  of 
Henry  T.  Legler,  University  of  Leipsic,  1844,  and  he  was 
accordingly  elected. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  honorary  members 
of  the  Society :  Charles  Sutherland,  Medical  Director,  United 
States  Army ;  Elisha  Bailey,  Surgeon,  United  States  Army ; 
J.  C.  Bailey,  Surgeon,  United  States  Army;  G,  M.  Sternberg, 
Surgeon,  United  States  Army. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Mays,  Chairman,  read  report  on  Obstetrics. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  the  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  as  correct. 

Report  received  and  adopted. 

Dr.  William  Ellery  Briggs,  Chairman,  read  report  of  Com- 
mittee on  Ophthalmology. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

Supplementary  report  on  Practical  Medicine  presented  by 
Dr.  Arthur  B.  Stout  and  referred  to  Committee  on  Publica- 
tion. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
changing  the  time  of  meeting  of  the  Society,  reported  in  favor 
of  amending  Section  1,  Article  IV,  of  the  Constitution,  by 
substituting  the  word  "May"  for  "April,"  Dr.  H.  S.  Orme 
dissenting. 
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Dr.    Barkan   exhibited    numerous   ophthalniic   and   aural 
instruments. 

Minutes  read  and  approved. 
Adjourned  to  7  o'clock  p.  m. 


Evening  Session,  April  IOth,  1882. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  last  year  by  this 
Society,  the  President  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  to 
define  the  duties  of  the  respective  committees: 

Conimittee  on  Gynecology, — Drs.  Cusliing,  May,  and  Oat- 
man. 

Committee  on  Ophthalmology, — Drs.  Wilder,  Barkan,  and 
Briggs. 

Comviittee  on  Necrology, — Drs.  Henry  Gibbons,  Hodgdon 
and  Ellinwood. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Wilkins,  Chairman,  read  report  on  Mental  Dis- 
eases. 

lleferred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

Ur.  A.  M.  Wilder  read  supplementary  report  on  Ophthal- 

moloocv. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

The  following  preambles  and  resolutions,  introduced  by  Dr. 
Wilder,  were  adopted: 

Whereas^  The  members  of  the  California  State  Medical 
Society  fully  recognize  the  importance  of  having  definite  and 
uniform  standards  of  examination  for  color  blindness,  and 
tests  for  visual  acuteness,  in  persons  employed  in  the  navy 
and  merchant  marine;  and 

Whtveas-^  There  is  now  pendiilg  before  C/ongress,  House 
Ilesolution  No.  135,  being  a  Joint  Kesohition  relating  to 
color  blindness  and  visual  acuteness  in  })ersons  employed  in 
the  navy  and  merchant  marine,  and  providing  for  the  holdin«: 
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of  an  International  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing definite  standards  for  the  government  of  all  Nations; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  Tliat  the  members  of  the  California  State  Medical 
Society,  assembled  in  annual  meeting,  do  heartily  approve  of 
the  provisions  of  said  House  Resolution  Xo.  135,  and  do  urge 
u[>on  the  California  delegation,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  do  all  in  their  power  toward  securing  the  passage 
of  said  Resolution.     And  be  it  further 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Society  is  hereby 
instructed  to  forward,  at  once,  to  each  Representative  and 
each  Senator  from  California,  now  serving  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  a  copy  of  these  Resolutions. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Pinker  ton.  Dr.  A.  M.  Wilder  was 
appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  Committee  on  Legislation  in 
securing  proper  legislation  on  the  subject  of  color  blindness. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Saxe,  Chairman,  read  report  of  Committee  on 
Medical  Education. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  George  Chismore,  Dr.  Hocking,  of  New 
Zealand,  was  invited  to  a  seat  in  the  Convention. 
Minutes  read  and  approved. 
Adjourned. 


Morning  Session,  April  20th,  1882. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Gynecology  read  by  its  Chairman, 
I)r.  Clinton  Cushing,  and  referred  to  Committee  on  Publica- 
tion. 

The  ill  health  of  Dr.  Hatch  preventing  his  presence  at  the 
Society,  his  report,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Medi- 
cal Topography,  was  referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

On  motion,  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  Medical  Law 

was  postponed  until  the  hour  of  2  p.  m.,  April  20th,  1882. 
b 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Hygiene  and  State  Medicine  was 
read  by  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Henry  Gibbons,  and  referred  to 
Committee  on  Publication. 

The  Board  of  Censors  reported  favorably  on  the  credentials 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Phillips,  and  on  motion  he  was  declared  duly 
elected. 

Dr.  H.  8.  Orme  presented  the  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  as  follows: 

San  Franciscx),  April  20,  1882. 
To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  State  of  Calif oniia 
Medical  Society:  We,  your  Committee  appointed  to  make 
nominations  of  officers  of  the  Society  for   the  ensuing  year 
respectfully  present  the  following  names: 

President — Dr.  W.  S.  Thorne,  San  Jose. 

Vice-Presidents — Drs.  Ira  E.  Oatman,  Sacramento;  Wm. 
E.  Taylor,  San  Francisco;  E.  A.  Stockton,  Stockton;  II.  J. 
Crumpton,  Lakeport. 

Treasurer — Dr.  Ira  E.  Oatman,  Sacramento. 

Permanent  Secretary — Dr.  Wallace  A.  Briggs,  Sacramento. 

Assistant  Secretaries — Drs.  Thomas  Ross,- Woodland;  C. 
G.  Kenyon,  San  Francisco. 

Board  of  Censors — Drs.  O.  O.  Burgess,  San  Francisco;  G. 
W.  Davis,  Sacramento;  G.  II.  Powers,  San  Francisco;  A.  H. 
Pratt,  Oakland;  C.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  San  Francisco. 

Board  of  Examiners — Drs.  R.  H.  Plummer,  San  Fran- 
cisco; C.  Cushing,  San  Francisco;  W.  F.  McNutt,  San  Fran- 
cisco; James  Simpson,  San  Francisco;  II.  Gibbons,  Jr.,  San 
Francisco;  A.  H.  Agard,  Oakland;  C.  X.  Ellin  wood,  San 
Francisco. 

Alternates — Drs.  J.  S.  Adams,  Oakland;  A.  M.  Wilder, 
San  Francisco;  C.  G.  Kenyon,  San  Francisco. 

Place  of  next  meeting,  San  Francisco. 

Attest:     Thomas  Ross,  Henry  S.  Orme, 

Secretary.  President. 
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Minority  report  of  Nominating  Committee,  made  by  Dr. 
R.  H.  Pluuimer,  excepting  to  the  nomination  for  President, 
(»n  the  ground  that  the  presidency  rightfully  belongs  to  San 
Francisco. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Simpson,  the  name  of  Dr.  L.  C.  Lane 
was  substituted  for  that  of  Dr.  Thorne,  and  the  report  was 
accepted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Saxe,  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Society  in  favor  of  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee  as  amended. 

The  Secretary  accordingly  cast  the  ballot,  and  the  forego- 
ing nominees  were  declared  duly  elected. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Powers,  the  expenditure  of  a  sum,  not  to 
exceed  twenty  dollai*s,  was  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
euring  calcium  lights,  etc.,  for  the  illustration  of  the  lecture 
of  Dr.  Sternberg. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Wilkins  introduced  the  following: 
V^hereds^  Tlie  address  of  our  President,  Dr.  Tyrrell,  treats 
of  subjects  of  unusual  interest  to  the  profession  and  the  pub- 
lic; and  whereas  J  legislation  will  be  required  on  some  of  them, 
and  as  the  reasons  for  this  legislation  ai-^e  given  in  condensed 
form  and  concise  language  in  said  address ;  it  is 

liesolved^  That  two  thousand  copies  of  the  address  be  pub- 
listed  iu  pamphlet  form  for  distribution. 

Amended  by  inserting  "  one  "  instead  of  "  two  "  thousand 
and  adopted. 

Dr.  Kate  N.  Post,  as  Chairman,  read  report  on  Diseases  of 
^^omen  and  Children,  which  was  referred  to  Committee  on 
PubHcation. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Saxe,  seconded  by  Dr.  Briggs,  moved  that  all 
papers  referred  to  Committee  on  Publication,  be  handed  in  to 
the  Secretary  within  one  week  after  adjournment,  under 
penalty  of  exclusion  from  the  transactions. 
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Dr.  Oatnian,  seconded  by  Dr.  Gibbons,  moved  to  amend  by 
extending  the  time  to  two  weeks. 
Motion  amended  and  carried. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Barkan,  Professor  Virchow  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  this  Society. 

On  motion,  Drs.  S.  W.  Dennis,  J.  C.  Tucker  and  H.  S. 
Orme  were  elected  delegates  to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  in  addition,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  issue 
credentials  to  such  other  members  as  signify  their  intention 
of  attending  its  coming  session — not  to  exceed  the  number  of 
delegates  rightfully  belonging  to  the  Society. 

Dr.  George  W.  Davis  read  paper  entitled  Medical  Experts. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Medical  Legislation  and  Com- 
mittee on  Publication. 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Dr.  Davis  for  his 
able  paper. 

Drs.  Saxe  and  Cushing  moved  that  Article  III,  Section  1, 
of  the  (Constitution,  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  four  Vice- 
Presidents,  one  Permanent  and  two  Assistant  Secretaries,  a 
Treasurer,  a  Board  of  Censors,  consisting  of  live  members,  and 
a  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  consisting  of  seven  active 
members,  and  three  Alternates.  These  officers  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  a  committee  consisting  of  one  member  from  each 
ten  of  the  members  of  this  Society  from  the  different  counties 

I  in  the  State.     Each   county  having   less  than  ten  members 

shall  be  entitled  to  one  member  on  the  Nominating  Com  mi  t- 

I  tee.     The  nominations  shall  be  made  on  the  morning  of  the 

second  day  of  the  meeting,  and  such  nominations  may  be 
elected  by  ballot.  Each  officer  shall  hold  appointment  for  one 
year,  or  until  his  successor  is  elected." 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  that  authors  of  papers  coni- 
I  ing  before   the  Society  this  afternoon  be  restricted  to  fifteen 
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minutes  in  their  reading,  and  when  longer  time  is  required, 
they  be  requested  to  present  the  remainder  in  abstract 

Minutes  read  and  approved. 

Ac^ourned. 


Afternoon  Session,  April  20th,  1882. 

On  motion,  the  subject  of  Medical  Law  was  first  taken  from 
the  table,  and  remarks  were  made  by  Drs.  R.  H.  Plummer 
and  R  E.  Tavlor. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Plummer  to  consider  the  medical  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  Board  of  Examiners  last  year,  section  by  section. 
Carried. 
Tlie  various  sections  were  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Ax  Act  to  Keoulate  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
OERY  IN  the  State  of  California. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Califoniia^  represeiited  in  Senate 
and  Asse^nhly^  do  enact  asfollmos: 

Section  1.  The  Governor  of  the  State  of  California  shall, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  every 
four  years  thereafter,  appoint  a  State  Board  of  Medical  Exam- 
iners,  consisting  of  seven  representative  medical  men,  who 
shall  hold  office  for  the  period  of  four  years  from  the  time  of 
their  appointment,  and  until  their  successors  shall  have  been 
appointed  and  qualified.  The  Examiners  so  appointed  must 
he  regular  graduates  in  medicine  from  some  legally  chartered 
medical  school.  Vacancies  occurring  in  said  Board  of  Exam- 
iners shall  be  filled  in  like  manner,  by  the  Governor,  for  the 
unexpired  term.  Each  of  said  Medical  Examiners  shall, 
before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  take  and  sub- 
scribe, before  an  officer  authorized  to  administer  an  oath,  the 
following  oath  or  affirmation:  "I  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm,  as  the  case  may  be),  that  I  am  a  regular  graduate  in 
medicine  from  a  legally  chartered  medical  school ;  that  I  will 
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support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Con- 
etitntion  of  the  State  of  California;  and  that  I  will  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Medical  Examiner  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  my  ability."  Said  oath  or  aflirmation  shall 
be  indorsed  on  the  commission  of  the  Medical  Examiner  so 
taking  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  practicing  medicine  or  surgery,  or 
any  of  the  departments  of  medicine  or  surgery,  in  this  State, 
shall,  be  a  regular  graduate  in  medicine  from  some  legally  char- 
tered medical  school,  and  shall  appear  before  the  State  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners  above  named,  and  submit  to  an  examina- 
tion by  the  Board  in  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  toxi- 
cology, chemistry,  mechanical  surgery,  and  mechanical  obstet- 
rics; and  if  the  examination  be  satisfactory  to  not  less  than 
live  members  of  the  Board,  it  shall  issue  its  certificate  to  the 
applicant  in  accordance  with  the  fact.  The  certificate  shall 
be  signed  by  not  less  than  five  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Examiners  shall  organize  in  the 
City  of  San  Francisco  within  one  month  after  their  appoint- 
ment by  the  Governor,  by  electing  from  their  own  number  a 
President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  who  shall 
hold  their  respective  positions  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board.'  The  Board  shall  procure  a  seal,  and  shall  receive, 
through  their  Secretary,  applications  for  examination.  The 
Secretar)'  shall  furnish,  quarterly,  to  the  County  Clerks  of  the 
several  counties  of  the  State,  a  list  of  all  persons  receiving 
certificates.  The  stated  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  held 
quarterly,  in  San  Francisco,  on  the  second  Monday  of  Janu- 
ary, April,  July,  and  October  of  each  year,  for  the  examina- 
tion of  applicants  for  certificates,  and  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  it.  Due  notice  of  each  stated 
meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  given  by  publication,  twice 
within  one  week  next  preceding  the  meeting,  in  two  daily 
papers  published  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco.     Special  meet- 
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ings  of  the  Board  shall  be  called  by  the  President  for 
the  examination  of  candidates  and  other  purposes,  on  the 
written  request  of  three  members.  Said  Board  may  adopt 
such  rules,  regulations,  or  by-laws  as  deemed  necessary  for  its 
government,  to  secure  the  most  complete  and  effective  success 
of  this  Act.  No  special  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  valid 
unless  e\'ery  member  thereof  shall  have  been  notified  by  writ- 
ten notice  from  the  Secretary,  sent  to  his  residence  or  place 
of  business. 

Sec.  4r.  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  shall 
receive  a  compensation  of  eight  dollars  ($8)  per  diem  for  each 
day  in  actual  session  examining  applicants  for  certificates, 
said  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  State  Treasurer,  upon 
presentation  of  certificate  duly  signed  by  the  President  and 
Secretar}'  of  the  Board,  out  of  the  General  Fund.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  receive  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  per 
annum,  in  addition  to  the  above  per  diem,  to  be  paid  by  the 
State  Treasurer,  in  like  manner. 

Sec.  5.  All  examinations  of  applicants  for  certificates 
shall  be  made  directly  by  the  Board  of  Examiners.  The 
examination  may  be  conducted  in  whole  or  in  part  in  writing; 
and  the  certificate  given  by  the  Board  shall  authorize  the  per- 
son named  therein  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery  in  this 
State.  The  President  shall  appoint  a  committee  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  meeting,  when  candidates  are  to  be  exam- 
ined, to  prepare  questions  for  the  written  portion  of  the  exam- 
ination; said  questions  to  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  6.  Every  person  holding  a  certificate  from  the  Board 
of  Examiners  shall  have  it  recorded  in  the  oflBce  of  the  County 
Clerk  of  the  county  in  which  the  holder  of  said  certificate 
lives,  and  the  record  shall  be  indorsed  on  the  certificate  by 
the  County  Clerk  recording  the  same.  Any  person  removing 
to  another  county  to  practice,  shall  have  said  record  properly 
canceled,  which  cancellation  must  be  noted  on  said  certificate; 
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and  the  holder  of  said  certificate  shall  pay  to  the  County 
Clerk  the  usual  fees  for  making  such  record  and  cancellation; 
and  said  certificate  shall  be  re-recorded  in  the  county  to  'wriiich 
the  holder  removes. 

Sec.  7.  Tlie  County  Clerks  in  the  several  counties  of  the 
State  shall  keep,  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose,  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  certificates  received  and  recorded  by  them, 
with  the  date  of  the  register  and  the  date  of  the  cancellation 
of  record ;  and  said  record  shall  be  open  to  public  .inspection 
during  business  hours. 

Sec.  8.  Each  candidate  for  examination  shall  pay  a  fee  of 
thirty  dollars  ($30),  in  advance,  for  said  examination,  and  no 
further  charge  shall  be  made  by  the  Board.  All  the  moneys 
thus  received  by  the  Board,  less  the  current  expenses  of  the 
same,  shall  be  paid  over  by  the  Treasurer  to  the  State  Treas- 
urer, quarterly,  to  be  placed  by  him  in  the  General  Fund. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person  practicing  medicine  or  surgery,  or  any 
of  the  departments  of  medicine  or  surgery,  in  this  State,  with- 
out first  having  procured  a  certificate  of  examination  to  prac- 
tice, from  the  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor under  Section  One  of  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  pun- 
ished for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  ($50),  or 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  thirty  (30)  days;  for  the 
second  offense,  by  a  fine  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
($250),  or  imprisonment  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150) days; 
for  the  third  offense,  by  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500), 
or  imprisonment  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  (365)  days; 
and  for  the  fourth,  and  each  and  every  subsequent  offense,  by 
both  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  and  imprionment  for 
the  period  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  (365)  days.  And 
every  person  filing  for  record  as  his  or  her  own,  or  attempting 
to  file  for  record  as  his  or  her  own,  the  certificate  of  another, 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  aiid^  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  subject  to  such  fine  and  imprisonment  as  are  made  and  pro- 
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vided  by  the  statute  of  this  State  for  the  crime  of  forgery ; 
provided^  that  no  person  who  liolds  a  valid  certificate  from  one 
of  the  Boards  of  Examiners  heretofore  existing  under  th^ 
provisions  of  "An  Act  to  reguhite  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
the  State  of  California,"  approved  April  third,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six,  or  "An  Act  supplemental  and  amenda- 
tory to  said  Act,''  passed  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-eiglit,  shall  be  compelled  to  procure  a  new  certificate ; 
and  it  shall  be  and  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  District 
Attorneys  and  Prosecuting  Attorneys  in  the  several  counties 
of  the  State,  to  prosecute  all  persons  who  violate  the  pro* 
vi>ions  of  this  Act.  The  word  "certificate,"  wherever  used 
in  this  Act,  shall  be  held  to  mean  the  certificate  mentioned  in 
Section  Two  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  Any  person  shall  be  regarded  as  practicing  med- 
icine or  surgery  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  who  shall 
profess  publicly  to  be  a  physician  or  doctor;  or  to  cure  dis- 
eases; or  to  heal  the  sick;  or  who  shall  habitually  prescribe 
for  or  treat  the  sick,  injured,  or  deformed,  by  medicine,  drugs, 
manipulation,  or  any  other  expedient;  or  who  shall  prefix  to 
his  or  her  name  the  letters  "Dr.,"  or  word  "Doctor"  (mean- 
ing medical  doctor),  or  append  to  his  or  her  name  the  letters 
"M.  D." 

Sec.  11.  An  Act  entitled  an  Act  to  regulate  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  the  State  of  California,  approved  April  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  and  an  Act  supplemental 
thereto  and  amendatory  thereof,  passed  April  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-eight,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  12.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

Dr.  Simpson,  before  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  law  as  a 
whole,  moved  that  the  whole  matter  be  laid  on  the  table. 
Carried. 
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Dr.  Simpson's  resolution,  with  that  presented  by  the  Sacra- 
mento Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  was  taken  from  the 
table,  and  on  motion  returned. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Kenyon  read  Keport  of  Committee  on  Necrol- 
ogy, whicli  was  referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

Resignation  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Washington  presented  and 
accepted. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Histology  and  Microscopy  read  by 
its  Chairman,  Dr.  J.  H.  Wythe,  and  referred  to  Committee 
on  Publication. 

Paper  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Murphy,  on  Venesection  in  Paralysis, 
presented,  and  referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

Report  on  Indigenous  Botany,  read  by  its  Chairman,  Dr. 
W.  P.  Gibbons,  referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered  to  Dr. 
Gibbons  for  his  able  paper. 

The  Board  of  Censors  reported  favorably  on  the  credentials 
of  Francis  B.  Kane,  Royal  College  of  Surgery,  Ireland,  1871, 
and  he  was  duly  elected. 

The  following  resolution,  submitted  by  Dr.  Wilkins,  was 
carried : 

Resolved^  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  (-alifornia,  most  cordially  and  emphatically 
indorse  the  views  of  our  President,  as  expressed  in  his 
address,  in  regard  to  the  impropriety  and  unwisdom  of  con- 
sulting with  Ilomeopathists,  and  concur  in  his  recommenda- 
tions on  this  subject. 

Dr.  J.  Grey  Jewell  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted: 

liesolved^  That  the  words  "an  ordinary  member"  be 
etricken  out  of  the  State  Medical  Society's  I)i])loma,  and  the 
words  "  an  active  member  "  be  inserted  instead  thereof; 
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liemlved'j  That  all  new  members  be  furnished  with  the 
diploma  as  above  changed,  and  all  the  present  members  be 
8U])plied  with  the  same,  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  and 
the  payment  of  the  cost  of  the  diploma. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Cnimpton  read  paper  entitled  Illustrations  of 
Countrv  Surfferv,  wliich  was  referred  to  Committee  on  Publi- 
cation. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Publication  submitted,  accepted, 
and  Committee  discharged. 

Minutes  read  and  approved. 
Adjourned. 


EvKNiNO  Session,  April  20th,  1882. 

Dr.  Sternberg  read  paper  on  Bacteria  and  the  Germ  The- 
ory of  Disease,  illustrated  by  micro-photographs. 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered  to  Dr. 
Sternberg  and  a  copy  of  his  paper  requested  for  publication 
in  the  Transactions. 

The  dues  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  were  remitted. 

Dr.  Gibbons,  by  request  of  Dr.  Tucker,  one  of  our  delegates 
to  the  National  Association,  introduced  the  subject  of  a  Na- 
tional Medical  Bureau,  with  a  proposition  that  the  Association 
be  requested  by  our  delegates,  to  urge  the  organization  of  such 
a  Bureau.  The  objects  contemplated,  are  the  accumulation  of 
vital  statistics  from  all  sections  of  the  Union,  and  the  securing 
of  investigations  and  reports  on  all  subjects  concerning  health 
and  diseases,  etc.  After  some  discussion,  in  which  it  was 
assumed  that  the  National  Board  of  Health,  and  the  various 
State  and  lo<.*.al  Boards,  w^ere  sufficient  to  compass  the  purpose, 
at  least  for  the  present,  the  subject  was  dismissed. 

The  Board  of  Censors  reported  favorably  on  the  creden- 
tials of  Wm.  S.  Taylor,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  1874,  and 
he  was  duly  elected. 


«■  T|IAKKA'.TI<(M;   fJW   THE 

'Mi.f  V'-l.;  1<,  Ih^  ltnr  MMif^al  IJill  on  tlie  taMfc.  w^*  r-t^^c^ 
fi'it,  uikI  tin:  Hill  rffi-rn-ii  In  CommiltM?  (^n  Lt-^UliiTr-  ■=_ 

A  villi  i,(  I|miiiI">  w«k  .ixti-Mi]<!-l  to  Dr.  Tv-rrell.  f.j-r  :L-e  a 
fiiiiiiin'i'  ill  wliii'li  III!  Iiiul  jir<hi(li!(J  uvor  the  deliberati.>iic  -.-f 
H..i.J,,, 

MipuilKti  I'l-iiil  hikI  u|>|>r(>vitil. 
Ailjiiiii'iiiiil. 

Wallace  A.  Bsiogs, 
Permanent  Secret^ 
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By GERRARD  GEORCJE  TYRRELL,  M.  K. &  Q.  C. P.,  L,  L. R. C.  S., I.,  L.  M. 

Pkesident  op  the  Society. 


Ladies  and  Gkntlemen  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  California:     The  most  pleasing  part  of  my  duty  in 
itddressing  you  this  morning,  is  to  express  my  grateful  thanks 
ft»r  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me  in  deeming  me 
worthy  of  presiding  over  this,  the  largest  society  of   votaries 
to  science  upon  the  Pacific  Coast.     I  assure  you  that  I  appre- 
ciate the  extent  of  your  partiality  to  the  utmost,  and  trust 
that  in  carrying  out  your  wishes  as  your  presiding  officer,  I 
may  so  act  as  to  bring  \vitli  me  into  my  retirement  your  con- 
tinuetl  respect  and  good  will.     To  liope  to  address  you  in  an 
exliaustive  manner  upon  any  particular  subject  in   medicine, 
is  a  task  so  far  beyond  my  capabilities,  or,  in  truth,  my  desire, 
that  I  will  not  essay  it,  but  rather  endeavor  to  secure  your 
attention  while  expressing,  in  an  informal   manner,  a  few 
thoughts  which  in  the  interest  of  regular  medicine  have  oc- 
curred to  me  witliin  the  past  year. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  departed  year  was  one  of 
unusual  interest  to  the  medical  profession  throughout  the 
world,  chiefly  through  the  unpetus  given  to  scientific  knowl- 
edge by  the  meeting  together  in  congress  of  that  vast  assem- 
Wage  of  educated,  earnest  workers  in  medicine  and  skilled 
practitioners  in  surgery,  who,  coming  from  all  parts  of  tlie 
civilized  world  to  add  to  the  store  of  knowledge  already  in 
our  possession,  have  afforded  us  an  example  of  tlie  unselfishness 
of  our  profession,  and  how  ready  it  is  to  sacrifice  personal 
interest  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  In  a  smaller  way  as  to 
members,  but  upon  an  equality  in  principle,  may  we  regard 
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the  annual  gathering  of  our  Society.  Here  we  have  students 
of  nature  and  votaries  to  science  from  all  parts  of  this  great 
State,  leaving  their  mountain  homes,  where  their  services  are 
alw^ays  requisite  and  always  valuable,  or  taking  long  and  toil- 
some journeys  over  the  lowland  plains  or  sandy  wastes,  gen- 
erally sacrificing  their  pecuniary  interests,  that  they  may  here 
spread  the  truth  they  know,  or  learn  from  others  the  truths 
they  have  to  tell.  All  are  met  for  one  purpose — to<  demon- 
strate the  power  of  truth,  to  strengthen  each  other  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  and  the  universal  desire  to  advance  the 
cause  of  civilization  by  making  known  what  they  liave  learned 
in  the  great  laboratory  of  nature  tow^ards  saving  life,  allevi- 
ating suffering,  or,  greatest  of  all,  preventing  disease. 

"Medicine,"  said  the  late  philosopher  and  accomplished 
physician,  Maurice  Reynaud,  "  is  a  matter  not  of  faith,  but  of 
knowledge,  and  its  precepts  have  no  other  value  than  that 
which  our  reason  accords  to  them."  It  is  tliis  fact  that 
makes  our  science  and  our  art  progressive.  We  must  have 
knowledge,  and  such  knowledge  tliat  the  reasoning  power 
with  which  we  are  endowed  does  not  revolt  against  it.  It 
must  have  truth  for  its  basis,  and  honesty  in  its  belief.  To 
scientific  medicine,  elaborated  out  of  the  accumulated  wdsdom 
of  ages,  do  we  owe  all  that  is  kno\vn,  not  only  of  the  causation 
of  disease^  but  also  of  its  mode  of  cure.  This  "science  of  im- 
provement" still  continues  from  inductive  premises  to  deduc- 
tive fact,  benefiting  the  art  of  medicine,  and,  by  tlie  bright 
light  of  science  and  of  truth,  revealing  the  wonders  of  ani- 
mated nature,  scattering  the  gloom  of  superstitions  and  beliefs 
in  the  mystery  of  disease,  and  proving  that  beneath  its  phe- 
nomena w-e  have  agencies  at  work  operating  in  accordance 
with  natural  law,  and  that  througli  such  law  alone  can  we  liope 
to  arrest  or  prevent  it.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  researches 
of  Pasteu)*,  Drysdale,  Klebs,  Koch,  Klein,  Sanderson,  Cm-' 
velli,  and  a  host  of  others  in  the  field  of  experimental  physi- 
ology, pregnant  as  they  are  with  the  grandest  results,  we  seem 
to  be  approaching  the  very  verge  of  a  discovery  which  will 
so  vastly  increase  our  sway  over  those  diseases  in  wliose  pres- 
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eiice  we  now   staiid  almost  powerless,  that  in  time  we  may 
practically  arrest  and  exterminate  them.     In  view  of  this  fact, 
how  eliildish  and  silly  does  it  seem  to  us,  armed  wnth  a  knowl- 
t-ilge  of   the  past,  and  apparently  an  ever  widening  field  of 
newly  discovered  truths  before  us  in  the  future,  to  hear  intel- 
ligent people   remark  that  we  regularly  educated  physicians 
Wlong  to  the  *'old  school,"  as  though  our  art  were  a  thing  of 
the  dead  past,  and  not  pulsating  with  the  onward  surging  wave 
of  the  living  present;    to  tell  iis  that  all  that  is  new  and  pro- 
gressive in  medicine  came  into  existence  through  the  infini- 
tesimal nothingness -of  what  this  generation  in  its  wdsdom  is 
pleased  to  call  the  "new  school,"  whose  disciples  are  making 
such  earnest  and  persistent  efforts  toward  recognition  by  reg- 
ular practitioners,  encouraged   in  their  endeavor  since  Dr. 
Bristow,  in  his  now  famous  address  before  the  British  Medi- 
cal Association,  at  Ryde,  promulgated  the  idea  that  associa- 
tion in  consultation  with  homeopaths  is  possible  without  loss 
of  dignity  or  self-respect.     Happily  for  science,  this  strange 
and  derogatory  doctrine  was  instantly  and  decisively  repudi- 
ated by  the  profession  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  address  con- 
demned, as  not  representative  of  its  ideas,  by  the  association 
in  which  it  took  its  rise.     I  would  not  have  alluded  to  this 
subject  had  not  an  address  been  sent  to  me  as  one  delivered 
Wfore  a  California  Medical  Society,  in  which,  while  admiring 
and  acknowledging  its  literary  ability,  and  earnestly  indorsing 
luany  of  the  salient  points  contained  therein,  I  find  suflicient 
evidence  to  assure  me  that  tliis  leveling  down  doctrine  had 
reached  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  the  following  extract  wall  show. 
The  author  having  quoted  and  cordially  subscribed  to  that 
portion  of   Dr.  Bristow's  address  in  which  he  makes  a  special 
plea  for  breaking  down  the  barriers  which  now  separate  reg- 
ular from  irregular  medicine,  and  whicli  Hahnemann  declared 
to  be  an  "impassable  gulf,"  says: 

**I  am  not  sure  that  the  representatives  of  the  homeopathic 
faith  in  this  city  are  behind  the  regular  practitioner  in  intelli- 
geuce,  education,  and  gentlemanly  bearing;  and  however 
^uuch  my  reason  may  rebel  against  their  peculiar  postulates, 
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it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  possess  tlie  confidence  of  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  the  community.  To  be  forever  posing 
in  a  militant  attitude  toward  them  is  not  conducive  to  the 
elevation  of  medical  morals.  The  proposal  to  consult  with 
them  at  the  bedside  has  raised  no  little  outcry  in  orthodox 
circles,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  valid  objection  lies. 
The  regular  physician  who  consents  to  see  a  patient  in  com- 
pany with  his  homeopathic  attendant  need  be  in  no  fear  but 
that,  while  working  together,  the  doctrine  of  Hahnemann  will 
be  left  entirely  out  of  sight.  Indeed,  the  educated  homeo- 
pathist  is  rather  inclined  to  laugh  at  these  doctrines,  so  far 
from  taking  them  as  his  giiide.  It  is  surprising  how  well 
acquainted  he  w^ill  prove  to  be  with  the  principles  of  legiti- 
mate medicine,  and  how  little  real  antagonism  he  entertains 
toward  them.  To  consult  with  one  of  our  own  faith  who 
still  clings  to  methods  and  beliefs  long  superseded,  is  often  a 
far  more  difficult  matter." 

It  will  perliaps  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  learn  that  this 
quotation  is  from  the  pen  of  a  professor  in  one  of  our  honored 
Universities,  and  the  President  of  one  of  the  San  Francisco 
Medical  Societies.  Emanating  from  such  a  source,  it  demands 
our  most  respectful  consideration,  containing,  as  it  does,  the 
expression  of  a  tendency  toward  the  renunciation  of  those 
principles  upon  w^hich  legitimate  medicine  lias  taken  its  stand, 
and  which  have  carried  it  to  the  exalted  position  it  now  occu- 
pies in  the  history  of  the  world,  viz:  trutli,  honor,  honesty, 
justice,  experience,  observation,  and  scientific  fact.  To  pre- 
sent this  matter  fairly,  we  will  analyze  tlie  quotation  into  the 
several  reasons  given  by  the  distinguished  author  against  whidi 
no  valid  objection  can  lie  to  debar  us  from  meeting  homeo- 
pathic practitioners  at  tlie  bedside. 

First — They  ane  not  behind  the  regular  practitioner  in  edu- 
cation, intelligence,  or  gentlemanly  ])earing. 

Second — Although  reason  rebels  against  tlieir  peculiar  pos- 
tulates, they  enjoy  tl:e  confidence  of  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  community. 
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Third — A  militant  attitude  toward  tliem  is  not  conducive 
t<»  medical  morality. 

Fourth — ^That  in  consultation,  Hahnemann  and  his  doctrines 
will  be  ignored,  and  in  addition,  will  he  lauglied  at  by  tlie 
homeopathic  attendant. 

Fifth  —  Because  you  will  be  surprised  how  much  your 
liomeopathist  knows  of  the  principles  of  regular  medicine,  and 
liow  nmch  humbug  there  is  in  his  antagonism  to  them. 

Sixth — It  is  easier  to  consult  with  an  educated  homeopath 
than  a  physi<dan  in  regular  standing  whose  beliefs  are  anti- 
i\uated,  and  whose  methods  are  superseded. 

Let  ns  follow  these  reasons  to  their  legitimate  conclusion* 
To  the  first  reason  given  there  can.  be  no  valid  objection,  if 
the  assumption  were  only  true,  which  our  experience  leads  us 
to  denv ;  but  to  sav  that  w^e  can  consult  with  a  man  against 
whose  postulates  our  reason  rebels,  and  whose  pretensions  we 
know  to  be  a  falsehood,  because  he  has  the  confidence  of  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  community,  is  asking  us  to  coun- 
tenance  a  fraud,  in  order  that  we  may  pocket  a  fee.      If  this 
iji  to  be  our  rule  of  conduct,  why  not  consult  with  Lipotai,  or 
similar  Chinese  impostors,  with  magnetic  healers  or  spii'itual 
doctors,  or  electro-plated  therapeutists,  and  other  charlatans, 
who  also  share  a  large  portion  of  the  confidence  of  the  public 
not  only  here,  but  in  every  other  city  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  ? 
If  consultation  is  to  be  made  upon  the  basis  that  the  homeo- 
path, being  an  intelligent,  educated  gentleman,  will,  at  the  bed- 
ijide,  ignoi^  Hahnemann,  laugh  at  his  doctrines,  surprise  us 
with  his  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  regular  medicine,  and 
to  oppose  his  pretensions  is  rebellion  against  medical  morality, 
then  are  we  to  make  ourselves  participators  in  the  criminal  de- 
ceit of  consulting  with  a  man  who  is  pretending  to  be  what  he 
is  not — ^professing  homeopathy  to  his  confiding  patient,  and 
laughing  at  its  absurdities  to  his  presumably  honest  consultant. 
Truly,  this  is  a  morality  that  cannot  be  very  elevating  to  the 
medical  standard  of  our  profession,  as  seen  by  disinterested 
parties.     The  last  plea  for  fraternization  is,  if  possible,  less 
defensible  than  any — that  it  is  easier  to  consult  with  an  edu- 
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cated  homeopatli  who  has  no  faith  in  his  own  practice,  and 
pretends  to  have  no  faith  in  ours,  tlian  to  advise  with  a  regu- 
larly educated  physician  who  still  clings  to  methods  and 
beliefs  long  since  superseded,  which  would  of  necessity  include 
those  who  still  believe  that  bleeding  is  often  beneficial  in  dis- 
ease, and  that  a  dose  of  calomel  has  some  depurative  action 
upon  the  liver.  From  this  analysis  I  think  it  will  be  con- 
ceded by  every  fair  thinking  man  that  all  the  arguments  used 
by  the  author  of  the  San  Francisco  address  for  fraternization 
with  homeopathists,  are  in  truth  the  most  convincing  reasons 
why  we  should  7iot  meet  these  gentlemen  in  consultation.  We 
cannot,  in  honor  and  honesty,  meet  them  if  they  are  homeo- 
pathists, because  there  can  be  no  interchange  of  ideas  where 
hopeless  incompatibility  of  principles  exist — their  notions  of 
pathology  and  therapeutics  being  fundamentally  contradictory 
and  antagonistic  to  ours. 

"If, for  the  purpose  of  securing  patronage, the  homeopath ist 
pretends  to  a  superior  system  in  which  he  does  not  believe, 
and  to  a  better  practice  which  he  does  not  follow,  he  is  a  char- 
latan and  a  pretender,  unworthy  of  confidence  or  honorable 
association.  If  a  regular  physician,  for  the  sake  of  a  consul- 
tion  fee,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  popular  favor,  sacri- 
fices his  convictions,  relinqnishes  measures  in  which  he  has* 
confidence,  and  consents  to  a  practice  he  is  sure  is  useless,  he 
may  be  a  fitting  person  for  such  consultations,  but  he  is  not 
an  honorable  member  of  an  honorable  profession.  If  between 
an  honest  homeopath  and  an  equally  honest  regular  physician 
there  can  be  no  agreement  and  co-operation  in  the  treatment 
of  a  case,  consultations  between  such  are  certainlv  useless. 
No  opinion  need  be  expressed  respecting  consultations  between 
parties  one  or  both  of  whom  are  insincere.  Should  the  homeo- 
patliist  abandon  his  system,  or  the  regular  physician  embrace 
it,  there  may  be  harmony  and  agreement,  but  until  then,  con- 
sistency and  lionor,  no  less  than  proper  professional  feeling, 
will  forbid  the  unnatural  alliance." — Professor  A.  B.  Palwer^ 
North  Avierican  Ihciew, 
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I  find  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  this  very  question  of  consultation  witli 
homeopaths  formed  part  of  the  presidential  address.     In  his 
opinion  there  was  an  objection  to  meeting  any  man  who  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  simple  name  of  physician  or  medical 
man.     He  further  says:     "This  question  of  consultation  has 
often  been  raised.     It  was  claimed  that  the  sick  man  had  a 
right  to  select  his  d(Jctor.     Certainly,  but^the  doctor  has  also 
a  right  to  select  his  patient.     The  patient  knew  beforehand 
that  he  could  not  expect  a  consultation  between  his  homeo- 
pathic  attendant  and  one  of  us,  and  he  took  his  choice.     From 
his  youngest  days  onward  he  had  but  one  rule,  and  that  was 
to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  his  profession — so  long  as  these 
laws   exist,    obey    them.       If    the   majority    does    not   wish 
to  obey  them  any  longer,  abolish  them  when  the  time  has 
come.    It  is  asserted  by  many  that  this  time  has  come,  and 
that  there  are  good  reasons  for  abolishing  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  several  classes  of  medical  men.     I  do  not  speak  of 
schools  of  medical  men,  for  modern  medicine  is  not  divided 
into  schools.     If  we  have  reason  to  believe  not  only  that  med- 
ical science  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  based  upon  logic  and 
experimentation,  but  that  the  profession  of  the  State  of  New 
York  are  sufficiently  imbued  with  that  spirit  of  logic  and  ex- 
perimental science,  we   may  overlook  differences,  and  meet 
with  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  those  who  do  not  encounter  us 
any  more  with  the  dicta  of  a  school  or  sect." 

This  expression  of  opinion  i&,  I  think,  in  consonance  with 
the  ideas  of  every  thinking  medical  man.  We  do  not  pose  in 
a  mUitant  attitude  against  those  homeopaths  who  are  homeo- 
paths, honest  in  their  belief — we  ignore  them;  but  we  do  op- 
pose those  who,  calling  themselves  homeopaths,  are  using  the 
name,  not  as  an  exposition  of  their  practice,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ti'ade — a  means  of  obtaining  the  confidence  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  public,  which,  under  the  simple  name  of  physi- 
cian, would  be  denied  to  all  whose  educational  acquirements 
were  not  of  an  order  that  would  demand  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  an  intelligent  community.     I  have  been  somewhat 
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elaborate  upon  this  vexed  question,  because  I  believe  that  in 
the  presence  upon  this  coast  of  such  a  seeming  dallying  with 
this  quintessence  of  imposture,  as  appears  in  tlie  address  I 
have  made  the  subject  of  these  remarks,  that  it  was  my  duty 
to  mention  it  before  this  Society.  *  The  question  will  com? 
before  the  National  Medical  Association  at  its  next  meeting, 
and  we  should  be  prepared  to  define  our  position  upon  it. 
We  must  either  ennilate  the  noble  example  of  Germany,  who, 
by  its  Central  Conmiittee  resolved  "that  it  is  self-evident  that 
medical  men  cannot  consult  with  those  who  call  themselve.* 
homeopaths,' '  or,  with  Great  Britain,  determine  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  anything  in  medicine  that  savors  of  fraud, 
deception,  or  trifling  with  truth,  or  we  must  abide  the  inevi- 
table disastrous  result. 

The  science  of  medicine  is  knowledge,  not  faith;  and  when- 
ever, for  expediency,  popularity,  or  pecuniary  reward,  we  travel 
outside  the  domain  of  knowledge  or  theory  that  we  believe  to 
be  true,  then  do  we  rightly  and  justW  forfeit  the  esteem  aud 
confidence  of  the  public  who  has  trusted  and  confided  in  our 
honor  and  honesty,  and  sink  beneath  the  level  of  the  most 
unprinc>ipled  quack  whose  onl}'  motive  and  highest  ambition 
is  tliat  of  being  a  successful  knave.  "Notliing,"  says  the  able 
editor  of  the  London  lAincet^  "is  so  much  needed,  just  now,  as 
the  rise  in  our  midst  of  a  stern  and  uncompromising  apostle 
of  sincerity  in  science — a  n)an  of  unpitying  animosity  to  hum- 
])ug  in  all  its  forms,  who  will  not  hesitate  at  any  bidding  to 
<lenounce  wnmg  doing  and  untruthfulness,  let.  who  maybe 
the  offender.  It  is  time  that  a  spirit  of  manliness  went  out 
in  our  ranks  to  ('hase  away  the  lying  spirit  of  mo(tk  courtesy — 
this  faint-hearted  and  time-serving  sentimentality  which  makes 
us  so  ready  to  look  kindly  upon  any  pretender,  and  so  reluc- 
tant to  expose  any  pretense.""  I  cordially  coincide  with  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  these  brave  words  by  this  brave  editor. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  must  (;ease  dallying  with  this 
wanton  spirit  of  mo(;k  courtesy  and  time-serving  sentimentality 
that  would  make  us  forget  the  glorious  history  of  our  art,  with 
all  its  attendant  triumphs,  to  do  honor  to  a  fiction  in  science, 
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nil  imposition  on  credulity,  and  accept  upon  equalitj'  tlic  traders 
in  H  name.      I  believe  that  I  have  now  explicitly  defined  my 
iM»>ition  upon  this  subject  without  fear,  favor,  or  mental  res- 
ervation.    I  am  utterly  opposed  to  professional  (consultation 
with  any  man  who  assumes  a  distinctive  title  to  adopt  any  ex- 
clusive svstem  of  medicine,  as  rational  medicine  knows  none.» 
I  am  opposed  to  quackery  in  any  form,  regular  or  irregular; 
have  always  opposed  it,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  whenever 
and  wherever  I  can.     The  science  of  medicine  needs  no  pre- 
tense to  establish  its  truth,  no  mystery  to  enhance  its  merit,  no 
falsehood  to  make  known  its  claims.     It  stands  to-day  the  im- 
mortal testament  of  our  progress,  the  holiest  temple  of  our 
civilization. 

Trusting  that  the  views  here  enunciated  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  California,  a 
Sn'iety  so  remarkable  since  its  inception  for  the  steadfast, 
earnest  manner  in  which  it  has  sought  to  elevate  to  the  highest 
standard  the  professional  dignity  and  honor  of  its  members,  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  and  recommend  that  our  dele- 
ipites  to  the  American  Medical  Association  be  instructed, 
if  the  question  should  arise  and  be  discussed,  to  protest  ear- 
nestly and  emphatically  against  any  change  in  the  American 
Code  of  Medical  Ethics,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  matter 
•>f  consultation  with  irregular  practitioners. 

I  now  desire  to  bring  imder  your  notice  as  briefly  as  possible 
:t  subject  which  may  perhaps  be  trenching  somewhat  upon  the 
prerogative  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  but  which  never- 
theless is  of  such  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  (community 
that  I  may  be  pardoned  in  desiring  to  hear  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  this  Society  upon  it.  I  refer  to  the  frequency  of 
zymotic  diseases  as  a  result  of  poisoning  by  sewer  gas,  wdiich 
•»i»taius  circulation  in  our  buildings  and  dwellings  through  the 
Hgency  of  imperfect  or  defec^tive  plumbing,  and  the  necessity 
that  exists  of  obtaining  such  legislation  as  will  eventuate  in 
placing  the  entire  control  of  the  plumbing  and  drainage  of  our 
hiiiklings  and  dwellings,  as  far  as  their  etHciency  and  safety 
is  concerned,  in  the  hands  of  the  Boards  of  Health.     Such  a 
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law  at  present  exists  in  the  City  of  New  Yprk,  by  whicli  the 
phirabing  and  drainage  of  all  buildings,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, is  executed  in  accordance  with  plans  previously  approved, 
in  writing,  by  the  Board  of  Health,  who  are  also  authorized 
to  receive  and  place  on  file  drawings  and  descriptions  of  the 
'plumbing  and  drainage  of  buildings,  erected  previous  to  the 
passage  of  the  Act,  in  their  respective  cities.  A  law  some- 
what similar  has  been  enacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  also 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  believe  in  Maryland.  In  .the  Distric^t 
of  Columbia  the  Commissioners,  on  recommendation  of  the 
Health  Officer,  appoint  an  Inspector  of  Plumbing,  to  inspect 
all  houses  in  course  of  erection,  and  pass  upon  their  plumbin<»: 
and  sewerage.  A  refusal  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Act  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  $25  to  $200,  or  im- 
prisonment for  thirty  days.  The  law  proposed  for  Pennsyl- 
vania provided  that  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  no  dwelling 
or  building  w^as  to  be  occupied,  for  any  purpose  whatsoever, 
until  the  Inspector  had  decided,  after  due  examination,  that  its 
drainage  and  plumbing  were  perfectly  secure,  and  furnished  a 
certificate  attesting  the  same.  When  we  reflect  upon  the 
number  of  valuable  lives  that  are  yearly  jsacrificed  by  the 
directly  poisonous  effluvia  emanating  from  defective  or  ob- 
structed sewage,  broken  pipes,  inefficient  joints,  useless  traps, 
and  other  evils  attendant  upon  dishonest  plumbing,  the  subject 
gains  additional  interest,  and  seems  well  worthy  the  serious 
attention  of  this  Society, 

Dr.  Baylis, in  his  work  upon  house  drainage, says :  "If  we 
look  for  the  cause  of  the  large  mortality  from  zymotic  diseases 
in  our  cities,  we  find  it  principally  in  sew^er  gas  poisoning. 
Other  causes  operate  to  swell  the  total,  but  to  bad  plumbing 
work  we  may  attribute  the  prevalence  of  pythogenic  pneu- 
monia, peritonitis,  inflammatory  rheumatism,  typhoid  fever, 
croup,  diphtheria,  and  many  kindred  diseases  which  are  almost 
epidemic  in  all  our  large  cities..  Unfortunately  for  the  pro- 
gress of  sanitary  reform,  the  diflfe renege  between  good  and  bad 
plumbing  work  is  usually  so  slight  as  to  es(^ape  the  notice  of 
any  but  a  trained  expert,  but  it  is  commonly  great  enough  to 
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exert  an  active  and  far-reaching  power  for  uiiscliief."     Hav- 

iii<j,  then,  described  the  pipe  system  of  an  average  New  York 

hi»use  of   tlie    better  sort,  he  comes  to  the   conclusion  that 

everything  was  so  favorable  to  sewer  gas  poisoning  that  he  no 

longer  wondered  at  the  great  mortality  from  disease  of  pytho- 

^enie  origin,  and  thinks  that  as  tlie  plumbing  work  is  com- 

inonlv  done,  it  would  be  better  for  most  of  us  if  we  had  to 

l)ring  our  water  in  buckets  from  a  public  hydrant,  and  carry 

our  waste  t.o  the  culvert  at  the  nearest  street  corner.     As  he 

truly  says,  the  plumber^s  work  is  covered  by  the  builder,  and 

;it  once  hidden  from  sight.     In  a  few  weeks  or  months  the 

<K*cupantof  the  house  complains  of  an  obstructed  sewer,  aleak 

in  the  soil  pipe,  a  troublesome  odor  that  cannot  be  accounted 

for,  or  some  otlier  of  the  numerous  evils  that  follow  in  the 

wake  of  "scamped"  plumbing.     The  Inspector  investigates, 

and  finds  a  pipe  of  insufficient  size,  the  joints  put  togetlier 

with  common  mortar,  instead  of  cement,  improperly  laid,  so 

that  the  joints  have  opened;  a  pipe  perhaps  broken  in  the 

laying  left  wdtli  an  opening  for  the  escape  of  gases;  no  trap, 

p>erhap8,  under  sink  or  closet,  or  the  bathtub  connection  with 

soil  pipe  below  the  trap.     These  defects  he  finds  of  everyday 

iKx^nrrence.     Such  facts  as  these,  and  from  such  authority, 

>hould  impress  us  with  tlie  magnitude  of  the  evil  we  have  to 

suppress,  as  we  cannot  expect  that  any  of  our  large  cities  enjoy 

nny  greater  immunity  from  dishonest  work,  or,  charitably 

-peaking,  from  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  sanitary  security, 

than  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  or  other  well  ordered  city ; 

and  when  we  learn  from  Dr.  Maypother,  of  Dublin,  that  of 

the  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  cases  of  typhoid  fever 

which  o(5cur  annually  in  England,  of  which  twenty  thousand 

terminate  fatally,  which  are  clearly   traceable  to  defective 

<lrainage  and  sewer  gas  poisoning — and  yet  that  is  but  one  of 

:i  long  list  of  prevailing  zymotic  diseases — we  can  see  how 

highly  important  it  is  that  we,  |is  conservators  of  public  health, 

should  exert  our  whole  influence  toward  the  mitigation,  if  we 

cannot  to  the  suppression,  of  this  preventable  destruction  of 

human  life.     In  fact,  we  might  indorse  the  opinion  of  the 
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Hcaltli  Officer  of  the  District  of  Coluinbia,  who,  in  speaking 
of  this  provision  for  sanitary  inspection,  says:  "That  such  a 
law  does  not  stand  prominent  upon  the  pages  of  tlie  code  of 
every  city,  is  a  disgraceful  reproacli  upon  the  intelligence  and 
civilization  of  the  present  age.*"  T  would  therefore  suggest, 
that  as  it  is  expedient  that  every  city  or  town  provided  with 
a  system  of  sewerage  should  have  provision  made  for  the 
proper  inspection,  by  an  expert  officer  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  of  the  plumlnng  and  drainage  of  all  houses 
and  buildings  connected  with  its  sewerage,  that  the  Committee 
on  Medical  Legislation  be  requested  to  take  this  matter  under 
their  consideration,  with  a  view  of  procuring  such  legislative 
fiction  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  attain  the  desired  result. 
Another  subject  presents  itself  to  my  mind  to  which  I  am 
desirous  of  calling  your  attention  for  a  few  moments,  as  it  is 
one  that  is  universally  forcing  itself  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  thinking  portion  of  the  community,  and  which  I  believe 
may  appropriately  be  taken  cognizance  of  by  this  Society. 
I  allude  to  the  necessity  which  exists  for  the  proper  provision 
by  the  State,  of  some  suitable  establishment  for  the  safe  cus- 
tody of  insane  criminals,  and  those  who,  under  the  plea  of 
insanity,  are  ac(piitted  of  atrocious  crime.  The  increase  that 
has  taken  place  in  this  class  of  criminals,  not  only  in  this,  but 
in  other  States  of  the  Union,  is  apparent  to  the  most  casual 
observer.  Whether  this  is  the  result  of  our  jjreater  f  amiliaritv 
with  the  different  phases  of  a  diseased  brain,  and  our  ability 
to  detect  them  in  their  obscurer  forms,  or  from  the  frecjuencv 
with  which  this  mental  defect  is  brought  before  the  public, 
and  hence  are  rendered  more  familiar  w^ith  it,  or  from  the 
facility  with  wdiich  sucli  persons  escape  from  the  restraining 
hand  of  justice  and  are  allowed  to  return  to  liberty  after  the 
solemn  declaration  of  their  insanity  bv  a  iurv  of  their  coun- 
trymen,  it  is  evident  that  the  means  at  present  provided  for 
their  proper  care  and  treatment  are  inadequate  and  unsatis- 
factory. In  an  address  delivered  before  this  Society  nearly 
ten  years  ago,  by  that  distinguished  alienist,  and  your  pre- 
siding officer.  Dr.  G.  A.  Shurtleff,  he  clearly  discerned  tlien 
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that  tlie  whole  question  of  the  trial,  custody,  and  treatment. of 
the  criminal  insane  needed  revision.  At  that  time  the  State 
WHS  startled,  as  it  has  been  since,  by  the  committal  of  atro- 
cious crime  which  escraped  its  just  punishment  upon  the  plea 
of  insanity.  The  law  was  inadequate  or  defective,  which 
i-licited  from  Dr.  Shurtleff  the  following  pertinent  remarks. 
He  savs: 

'^  There  should  be  a  change  in  our  laws  respecting  the  crim- 
inal insane.     Upon  the  acquittal  of  a  person   charged  with 
murder,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  the  killing  being  admitted 
or  proven,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Judge  trying  the  case 
to  commit  such  insane  homicide,  regardless  of  his  mental  c(m- 
dition  at  the  time  of  trial,  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  where 
he  should  be  securely  kept.     x\nd  there  shoidd  be  no  author- 
ity vested  in  any  officer  of  the  asylum  to  disc^harge  patients  of 
this  ela.ss  by  reason  of    their  apparent    recovery  or    sanity. 
Such  a  provision  of  law  would  render  the  plea  of  insanity  less 
frequent  and  the  community  more  secure." 
Again : 

*'^The  frequency  with  which  the  plea  of  insanity  has  of  late 
been  resorted  to,  \vith  undeserved  success,  to  avoid  responsi- 
bility for  crime — the  irregular,  unscientific,  and  generally  un- 
fair manner  in  which  such  trials  are  conducted  with  regard 
to  medical  testimony — the  danger  of  a  more  unenlightened, 
inii^giiided,  reacticmary  movement,  to  the  peril  of  the  really 
injiane — the  ends  of  justice  and  the  welfare  of  society,  all 
seem  to  call  for  reform  in  the  law  relating  to  the  trial  of 
criminal  CHvses  in  which  the  mental  conditi(m  of  the  actcused  is 
involved."''* 

Under  the  Penal  Code  of  California,  as  it  stands  to-day,  the 
disp>sition  of  these  cases  is  as  follows.  Under  Section  1167 
it  says:  "If  the  jury  render  a  verdict  of  accjuittal  on  the 
jcround  of  insanity,  the  Court  may  order  a  jury  to  be  sum- 
moned to  inquire  whether  the  defendant  continues  to  be  in- 
sane; and  the  Court  may  order  him  detained  in  custody  until 
the  question  of  his  insanity  is  determined.  If  this  jury  find 
tlie  defendant  is  then  insane,  he  shall  l)c  conmiitted  by  the 
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Slieriff  to  the  State  Insane  Asylum;  but  if   the  jury  find  the 
defendant  sane,  he  shall  be  discharged." 

Under  Section  1368:  "When  the  case  is  called,  or  during 
the  trial,  or  when  defendant  is  brought  up  for  judgment,  or 
if  a  doubt  arises  as  to  the  sanity  of  the  defendant,  the  Court 
may  order  a  jury  to  try  the  question." 

The  next  section  prescribes  how  he  shall  be  tried.  Section 
1870  says:  "If  tlie  jury  find  the  defendant  sane,  the  trial 
nnist  proceed ;  if  insane,  the  trial  or  judgment  must  be  siit- 
pended  until  lie  become  sane,  and  in  the  meantime  he  is  com- 
mitted to  the  State  Insane  Asylum,  wliere  he  is  retained  until 
he  become  sane.''   . 

According  to  the  Penal  Code,  then,  a  man  charged  with 
murder,  and  being  acquitted  upon  tlie  ground  of  insanity,  is 
discharged,  except  he  give  evidence  after  his  acquittal  that  he 
is  still  insane,  wlien  he  is  again  tried  upon  that  question  solely, 
and  if  tlie  jury  do  not  consider  that  he  is  then  insane,  he  is 
discharged.  The  result  of  this  law  is  the  attempt  of  nearly 
every  criminal,  charged  with  murder  or  other  atrocious  crime, 
to  escape  punishment,  upon  the  plea  of  temporary  or  emo- 
tional insanity.  If  he  can  only  succeed  in  making  a  jury  be- 
lieve that  he  was  insane  at  tlie  time  of  the  committal  of  the 
crime,  his  freedom  is  assured,  as  the  law  says  he  must  be  dis- 
charged. Another  jury,  if  summoned,  hiis  only  to  try  the 
question  whether  he  is  then  insane,  and  if  it  says  he  is  not,  he 
must  be  discharged.  Can  w^e  wonder,  then,  at  the  number  of 
dreadful  murderers  who  have  escaped  justice  under  such  a  law^ 
The  question  arises  before  us  to-day,  as  it  did  eighty  years  ago 
before  Lord  Kenyon,  in  the  trial  of  Hatfield — "how  are  wx* 
to  dispose  of  the  prisoner?  For  his  own  sake,"  said  Lord 
Kenyon,  "and  for  the  sake  of  society  at  large,  he  must  not  be 
discharged,  for  this  is  a  case  that  concerns  every  man  of  every 
station,  from  the  King  upon  the  throne  to  the  beggar  at  the 
gate.  People  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  may,  in  an  unfor- 
tunate hour,  fall  a  sacrifice  to  this  man  who  is  not  under  the 
guidance  of  sound  reason;  and,  therefore,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  for  the  safety  of   society,  that  he  shall  be  properly 
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<H!4pose(l  of,  all  mercy  and  humanity  being  shown  to  the  un- 
fortunate creature;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  community,  he 
must  somehow  or  other  be  taken  care  of  wuth  all  the  attention 
and  all  the  relief  that  can  be  afforded  him."  This  expression 
of  opinion  from  Lord  Kenyon  and  other  jurists  led  to  the  pro- 
vision for  the  strict  confinement  of  such  persons,  during  his 
Majesty's  pleasure,  under  what  is  known  as  "  The  Insane  Of- 
fenders Bill.'*'  This  bill  was  rendered  necessary,  from  tlie 
fact  that  the  statute  law  was  so  defective  that  it  had  been 
found  that  persons  who  had  committed  the  most  shock- 
ing acts,  and  been  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  being 
deranged  in  their  intellect,  had  been  again  allowed  to  go 
at  large,  and  again  committed  similar  atrocities.  Under 
this  statute  the  law  was  administered  until  after  the  trial  of 
Oxford,  for  shooting  at  the  Queen,  when  it  was  found  that  his 
case  did  not  come  under  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  which 
neijessitated  the  passing  of  another  Act  (3  and  4  Vic,  Chap. 
54),  entitled  "  An  Act  for  making  further  provision  for  the 
confinement  and  maintenance  of  insane  prisoners."  Under 
its^  provisions  the  Secretary  of  State  is  empowered,  under  cer- 
tain formalities,  to  grant  a  warrant  by  whicdi  any  insane  per- 
son can  be  removed  into  safe  custody,  and  under  the  same  Act 
is^  authorized,  under  like  restrictions,  to  grant  tlie  release  from 
ccmtinement,  or  the  discharge  of  such  person.  Under  this 
warrant  a  criminal  lunatic  may,  under  certain  conditions,  re- 
gain his  liberty;  but  when  the  royal  warrant  is  issued,  it  vir- 
tually means  detention  during  life.  This  warrant  is  issued  in 
all  cases  of  acquittal  for  murder  on  the  plea  of  insanity,  and 
in  all  the  higher  class  of  crimes — treason,  etc. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  law,  admitted  by  every  country,  that  no 
man  who  has  committed  an  offense  in  an  unsound  state  of 
mind,  shall  be  held  responsible  for  his  cn>nduct.  "But,"  says 
Mr.  Hurlbut,  one  of  the  Supreme  Judges  of  the  State  of  New 
Tork,  "the  law  having  pronounced  an  act  dangerous  to  soci- 
ety, the  offender  must  be  restrained  of  his  liberty,  to  prevent 
its  repetition.  If  the  issue  be  foimd  against  tlie  prisoner,  the 
judgment  of   the  tribunal  should  be,  that  he  l)e  lodged  in  a 
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safe  place  of  (tontiuemenl  provided  by  the  State  for  prisoners 
of  this  person's  description,  there  to  remain  under  appropriate 
treatment  for  his  moral  and  intellectual  condition  until  lie  bo 
discharged  under  due  course  of  law."  "  If  the  plea  of  insanity,'^ 
continues  Mr.  IIurll)ut,  "be  made  out  the  prisoner  is  found  not 
guilty,  and  discharged  out  of  custody.  Ilis  act  may  have  been 
a  homicide,  occasioned  V)y  the  destruc<tive  mania.  The  dispo- 
sition to  kill  may  be  still  as  strong  as  ever,  and  the  jury  know 
it,  and  the  Court  trembles  when  it  discharges  him,  lest  he 
should  kill  others.  This  verdict  does  not  imply  that  he  has 
not  slain  a  fellow  being;  does  not  mean  that  he  is  a  safe  man 
to  go  at  large;  on  the  contrary,  by  reason  of  his  mania,  he  is 
the  most  dangerous  of  men.  But  what  the  jury  mean  by  a 
verdict  of  acquittal  is,  that  he  is  not  a  proper  subject  for  pun- 
ishment.*^' Under  such  practical  observations  as  these  and 
others,  which  time  will  not  permit  me  to  (piote,  the  Asylum 
for  Insane  Convicts  was  established  at  Auburn,  New  York — 
the  lirst,  and  I  believe  the  only  separate  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  the  country.  Its  admirable  ^vorkings,  and  the  excel- 
lent policy  which  founded  it,  are  recognized  and  acknowledged 
wherever  the  question  of  provision  for  insane  criminals  has 
received  attention. 

In  California  the  prisoner  is  discharged,  or  sent,  if  insane, 
to  one  of  the  State  Insane  Asylums,  where  escape  is  easy,  as 
these  institutions  are  charitable,  and  not  penal,  and  cannot  be 
so  guarded  as  to  render  escape  impossible.  It  is  well  known 
that  an  insane  criminal,  who  retains  his  cunning,  is,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  a  much  more  ditKcult  person  to 
guard  than  one  who  is  sane,  and  consequently  his  chances  of 
getting  away  are  increased  in  proportion;  but  to  the  criminal 
w^ho  feigns  insanity,  the  insane  asylum  offers  itself  as  the 
safest,  etisiest,  and  most  certain  road  to  freedom  that  can  pre- 
sent itself.  But,  waiving  all  these  (M)nsiderations,  the  question 
may  be  asked:  Is  it  right  to  send  an  insane  convict,  or  a  per- 
son acquitted  of  murder  on  the  i)lea  of  insanity,  to  our  State 
Insane  Asylums  i    The  law  says :    "  When  a  prisoner  is  declared 
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in:>unc,  he  shall  be  sent  there.*"     Dr.  Shurtleff,  in  his  report  to 
the  Directors  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum,  for  1873,  says: 

"There  have  been,  within  the  period  of  my  superintendency, 
in  all   forty-six   patients   transferred   from  San  Quentin  to 
Stockton.     Among  them  were  murderers,  highway  robbers, 
burglars,  thieves,  and  the  perpetrators  of  other  atrocious  crimes. 
Some  of  them,  in  their  physical  outlines,  no  less  than  by  their 
vicious  lives,  illustrate  a  brutalized  degeneracy  reached  only 
through  a  long  course  of   ancestral  debasement.     They  are 
generally  familiar  with  all  the  low  slang,  mischievous  acts, 
and  common  vices  usually  prevalent  in  the  haunts  of  crimi- 
nals.   Mental  disease  does  not  deprive  them  of  these  bad  at- 
tainments, nor  wholly  destroy  their  natural  characteristics.     It 
seldom  changes  them  for  the  better,  or  renders  their  influence 
other  than  pernicious.     The  murderer,  becoming  insane,  is  more 
disposed  to  homicidal  violence  than  is  the  good  law-abiding 
citizen  with  the  same  mental  affection.     So  the  insane  thief 
is  more  likely  to  steal  than  the  patient  who,  before  his  insan- 
ity, had  respected  the  rights  and  property  of  others;  and  the 
burglar,  unless  stupid  from  dementia,  or  a  purposeless  maniac, 
is  almost  certain  to  contrive  the  means  of  picking  locks,  and 
of  making  his  escape  from  the  asylum.     He  is  also  very  likely 
to  teach  others  his  troublesome  art.     In  spite  of  the  closest 
confinement  and  the  best  secm-ity  consistent  with  asylum  dis- 
cipline, twenty-five  per  cent  of  our  convict  patients  have  es- 
caped.    The  influence  of  this  class  of  patients  upon  others  is 
incalculably  bad  in  every  respect.     But,^'  continues  Dr.  Shurt- 
leff, "by  this  incompatible  mixture  a  still  greater  wrong  is 
done  to  the  other  inmates  socially.     By  compulsion,  and  with- 
out fault  of   their  own,  they  are  made  the  associates  of  con- 
victed felons.     We  must  not  suppose  the  insane  are  stolid  and 
indifferent  as  to  their  moral  and  social  position;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  frequently  rendered  more  acutely  sensitive  to 
every  apparent  disrespect  or  derogation.      Indeed,  I  question 
the  moral  right,  though  the  Legislature  has  arbitrarily  estab- 
lished the  legal  one,  to  force  upon  the  society  of  the  honorable 

and  upright,  who  are  secluded  from  the  public  by  the  misfor- 
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tune  of  sickness,  the  convicted  felon  who  has  been  exchided 
from  the  general  society  of  his  fellow-beings  solely  on  account 
(»f  his  crimes.  To  do  so  is  to  tantalize  misfortune  and  add  a 
needless  shame  to  affliction." 

Dr.  Dewey,  Physician  to  the  Illinois  State  Insane  Asylum, 
speaking  of  the  unfitness  of   insane  criminals  for  association 
with  the  insane  who  are  free  from  crime,  after  enumerating, 
the  crimes  of  those  placed  under  his  charge,  says: 

"Is  not  the  moral  infection  of  such  as  these  in  the  asylum 
as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  any  physical  infection?  If  one 
sickly  sheep  can  infect  the  flock,  how  much  pestilence  will 
these  moral  lepers  bring  with  them  ?  Are  not  the  misfortunes 
of  the  insane  already  sufiicient,  without  subjecting  them  to 
this  further  degradation  ?  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  the 
people  of  any  community  or  State  into  whose  families  the 
ominous  specter  of  insanity  sooner  or  later  stalks,  wish  the 
afllicted  ones  to  dwell  familiarly  with  such  companions?  In- 
sanity but  seldom  renders  its  victims  better  than  before,  in  any 
respect;  more  generally,  indeed,  it  adds  darker  and  more  re- 
pulsive features  to  the  character.  They  are  more  prone  than 
the  rest  of  the  insane  to  commit  dangerous  and  violent  acts; 
to  be  concocting  plans  of  escape,  rebellion,  or  nmtiny ;  to  tor- 
ment the  feeble  and  irascible  about  them ;  to  teach  new  les- 
sons in  depravity  to  the  pupils  so  easily  found  around  them." 

From  these  extracts,  which  might  be  multiplied,  from  the 
experiences  of  every  physician  in  attendance  upon  an  insane 
asylum,  we  can  partially  learn  how  wrong,  how  unjust,  and 
how  unfit  it  is  to  send  these  criminals,  made  worse  by  reason 
of  their  insanity,  to  our  State  Insane  Asylums.  They  cannot 
be  separated  from  other  insane  patients,  as  our  asylums  are 
not  constructed  for  that  purpose,  and  they  cannot  be  locked 
up  in  their  rooms,  as  that  is  just  what  they  are  sent  to  the 
asylum  to  escape,  because  it  is  unjust  and  inhuman,  and  would 
destroy  every  hope  of  recovery.  The  asylum  has  no  madiinery , 
and  should  need  none,  such  as  is  required  for  the  safe  keeping 
of  this  class. 
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Tliat  our  State  Prison,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  not  a 
proper  place  for  the  custody  or  confinement  of  these  unfortu- 
iiate:?,  is    conclusively  shown   in  the  report  of  Dr.  Pelhani, 
tonnerly  Physician  to  the"  Prison  at  San  Quentin;  in  his  re- 
jMirt  for    1877  he  says:     "The  prison  is  destitute  of  proper 
acvoiniiKxlation  for  the  insane.  *  *  *     At  present  they  are 
o^nfined  in  cells  in  the  main  cell  building,  and  are  not  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  prisoners  except  by  cell  walls,  and  they 
often  render  night  hideous  by  their  ravings,  thus  disturbing 
the  sleep  of  others,  and  those  who  must  labor  during  th^;  day. 
Tt>  avoid  this  state  of  affairs,  there  is  at  present  but  one  reni- 
e^ly  —the  dungeon — which  has  frequently  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose.     With  the  present  accommodations  for  the  treat- 
ment of  such  cases,  results  are  unsatisfactory  and  remedial 
measures  cannot  be  resorted  to  with  reasonable  prospect  of 


success." 


From  this  extract  we  may  learn  that  no  proper  place  exists  in 
our  prison  for  the  care  or  treatment  of  these  insane  criminals. 
It  is  not  right  or  just  to  keep  a  noisy  maniac  within  the 
wards  of  an  hospital  among  cases  of  sickness  where  absolute 
quiet  is  required;  neither  ought  the  nineteenth  century  civil- 
ization permit  the  thrusting  of  a  raving  maniac  within  the  walls 
« »f  a  dark  and  noisome  dungeon,  deprived  of  light  and  wholesome 
air,  perhaps  chained  to  its  damp  and  reeking  floor,  to  pre- 
sene  from  harm  its  other  and  more  sane  inmates.     The  only 
remedy  presented  to  us  to  obviate  this  manifest  and  glaring 
wrong  to  our  fellow-beings,  who,  although   insane,  are  not 
criminal,  and  to  those  who  are  both  criminal  and  insane,  is  a 
separate  and  special  provision  for  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
criminal  insane,  and  this  in  the  erection  bv  the  State  of  a  suit- 
al)le  asylum,  constituted  and  adapted  to  this  special  purpose, 
.<ince  the  inmates  intended  for  its  occupancy,  although  insane, 
are  still  dangerous  outlaws  and  criminals,  retaining  for  the 
most  part  all  their  criminal  characteristics  and   vicious  pro- 
clivities.    More  especially  is  this  required  from  the  want  of 
adequate  room   for  the  proper  care  of  the  ordinarily  insane. 
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our  asylums  now  being  tilled  far  beyond  their  sanitary  capac- 
ity. It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  insane,  and  have  written  upon  the  subject,  that  the 
preferable  location  for  such  an  asylum  would  be  within  the 
precincts  of  our  State  prisons,  and  not  in  connection  with  hos- 
pitals or  asylums  for  the  ordinarily  insane.  At  Folsom, 
within  our  prison  grounds,  is  an  admirable  location  for  such 
an  asylum;  there  is  plenty  of  room,  a  genial  climate,  a  gen- 
erous soil  that  would  afford  plenty  of  occupation  in  cultivat- 
ing and  adorning  it.  Its  construction  might  be  accomplished 
at  a  minimum  cost  by  utilizing  prison  labor;  the  material  is 
right  on  the  ground,  and  its  medical  management  might  safely 
be  intrusted  to  the  medical  officer  of  the  prison.  AYithin  its 
walls  should  be  contined,  for  life,  all  those  dangerous  homicides 
who  are  acquitted  upon  the  plea  of  insanity,  and  also  all  those 
who  ofter  the  same  defense  for  other  equally  atrocious  crimes. 
All  those  who  become  insane  after  their  arrest  and  before 
their  trial,  should  also  be  committed  to  this  asylum,  as  well 
as  those  who  become  mentally  deranged  after  trial  and  con- 
viction, or  who  are  serving  out  their  term  of  punishment. 
This  would  at  once  relieve  our  State  insane  asylums  of  this 
very  undesirable  class  of  patients,  and  of  their  over-crowded 
condition,  and  release  our  prisons  from  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing insane  convicts  locked  in  their  cells  or  thrust  into  dun- 
geons, to  the  disgrace  of  our  civilization. 

The  Penal  Code  should  be  so  amended  that  upon  the  trial 
of  any  person  for  murder  or  other  capital  often se,  and  his  in- 
sanity at  the  time  of  committing  the  offense  is  given  in  evi- 
dence, as  a  plea  against  punishment,  and  the  jury  awjuit  him, 
the  jury  ought  to  be  required  to  tind  specially  whether  he  was 
insane  at*  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  off*en8e,  and  de- 
clare whether  he  was  acquitted  on  account  of  such  insanity; 
and  if  the  jury  tind  that  he  was,  and  was  acquitted  on  those 
grounds,  then  the  Court  should  have  no  other  alternative  than 
that  of  committing  the  defendant  to  the  asylum  for  the  crim- 
inal insane  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  regardless  of  his 
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mental  condition  at  the  time  of  rendering  the  verdict.     For 
the  sufficient  reason,  tliat  no  guarantee  can  be  offered  or  ac- 
cepted, by  the  prisoner  or  liis  friends,  that  a  recurrence  of  his 
euuitional,  impulsive,  inspirational,  moral,  or  temporary,  or 
aiiv  other  insanity  upon  which  he  may  have  been  acquitted, 
will  not  take  place  at  any  moment  thereafter,  to  the  danger  of 
the  community  or  the  life  of  an  individual.     If  the  plea  were 
true,  the  prisoner  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
men  to  be  at  large;  and  if  false,  and  only  used  by  the  defense 
with  legal  ingenuity,  as  a  means  of  swaying  the  minds  of  a 
v^usceptible  jury,    the    punishment  of  incarceration  for  life 
would  be  no  greater  than  such  a  criminal  would  deserve. 
Such  a  change  in  the  organic  law  would  at  once  put  a  stop  to 
those  travesties  of  justice  we  have  so  often,  and  so  lately,  wit- 
nessed m  our  Courts  of  law,  and  prevent  the  plea  of  insanity 
from  being  used  to  defend,  or  cover  up,  some  of  the  most  re- 
volting and   atrocious  crimes   that  have  ever  disgraced  the 
annals  of  the  State. 

Tlie  provisions  of  those  sections  of  our  Civil  Code  respect- 
ing the  examination  of  persons  alleged  to  be  insane  before 
juries,  and  assisted  by  counsel,  should  be  amended  or  repealed, 
and  also  the  mode  of  medical  examination  by  hypothetical 
questions,  it  being  impossible  for  the  medical  witness  to  fairly 
present  his  opinion  to  the  Court  and  jury  by  this  mode  of 
putting  questions.  The  principle  by  which  medical  experts 
are  compelled  to  attend  Courts  of  law  without  adequate  com- 
l^ensation  is  unjust  and  unfair;  the  physician's  special  knowl- 
edge being  his  private  property,  which,  if  taken  from  him  by 
the  State,  ought  to  be  paid  for.  This  subject  demands  inves- 
tigation and  a  legal  remedy  by  the  Legislature. 

Superior  Judges  should  be  empowered  to  allow  such  extra 
compensation  to  medical  experts  summoned  in  criminal  cases 
as  in  their  judgment  would  be  adequate  and  just;  to  fix  the 
amount,  and  order  it  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  County 
Treasury.  Judges  only  should  have  the  power  of  appointing 
medical  experts;  or  better  still,  medical  experts  should  be 
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officers  of  the  Government,  as  are  the  Judges  whom  they  as- 
sist. Tlieir  appointment  should  be  permanent  to  secure  im- 
partiality, they  should  be  rigidly  examined  to  secure  their 
competency,  and  they  should  l)e  well  paid  to  secure  the  ability 
necessary  to  the  office.  Thus  only  will  experts  be  had  whose 
views  are  not  pre-ascertained  in  favor  of  prosecution  or  de- 
fense, and  we  spared  the  humiliation  of  seeing  brought  into  Court 
two  sets  of  witnesses,  each  impliedly  under  contract  to  render 
his  best  services  in  the  interest  of  the  party  by  whom  he  is 
paid,  or  through  the  influence  of  personal  friends  or  profes- 
sicmal  bias.  There  are  some  other  reforms  in  the  medico-legal 
jurisprudence  of  this  State  which  might  be  inaugurated  with 
great  propriety  and  justice,  and  in  strict  consonance  with  the 
civilization  of  the  present  century;  time  will  not,  however, 
penult  me  to  bring  them  before  you  upon  this  (X^casion.  I 
would  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  the  Committee 
on  Medical  Legislation  be  requested  to  take  this  whole  subject 
matter  under  its  consideration,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  such 
legislative  action  as  will  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  suit- 
able asylum  in  this  Sbite  for  the  medical  care  and  proper  cus- 
tcKly  of  its  criminal  insane;  also,  procure  such  amendments  to 
our  Penal  Code,  that  an  acquittal  for  murder  by  a  jury  cm  the 
plea  of  insanity,  temporary  or  otherwise,  will  not  mean  a  dis- 
charge from  custody  and  a  return  to  freedom,  but  will  insure 
the  proper  security  and  care  of  the  maniac,  and  the  safety  of  the 
community,  together  with  such  other  alterations,  amendments, 
and  revisicms  of  our  Codes,  both  Civil  and  Penal,  that  will  here- 
after place  the  profession  of  medicine  in  a  position  worthy  of 
its  high  calling  in  (^ourts  of  law. 

During  the  past  year  I  regret  to  say  that  the  dread  de- 
stroyer death  has  not  passed  us  by.  We  have  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  the  young  and  zealous  Matson,  who,  in  the  morning  of 
life,  was  removed  from  among  us.  We  will  also  miss  the 
kindly  smile  and  genial  welcome  of  our  old  and  honored 
member,  Wm.  Bamford,  whose  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this 
Societv  never  wavered,  and  whose  words  of  wisdom  we  cannot 
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ortret.  Let  us  cherish  their  meinorj,  and  while  we  throw 
ihe  mantle  of  charity  over  their  faults,  if  any  they  had,  let  us 
try  and  emulate  the  many  good,  noble,  and  manly  qualities 
which  were  common  to  both. 

I  cannot  close  this  address  without  congratulating  the  So- 

riety  upon   the  success  which  has  marked  its  efforts  for  the 

v.levatiou  of  the  medical  profession  upon  this  coast.     Its  pro- 

tvttlings  have  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  its  members 

;in«\  placed  our  young  Society  far  in  advance  of  many  of  its 

eMer  and   more  pretentious  sisters  in  other  States.     Let  us 

iu»t  be  weary  in  well-doing;  continue  the  good  work,  and  by 

a<ivaucing   the  cause  of  scientific  medicine,  scatter  and  dis- 

j«erse  the  misty  clouds  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  darkness 

which  everywhere  surround  us,  and  bring  into  the  full  light 

of  day  to  lie  seen  of  all  men,  the  glorious  fact,  that  reason  is 

our  guide;   that  truth,  honesty,  observation,  and  experience, 

cumhined  with  knowledge,  are  the  powers  by  which  alone  we 

vombat  disease,  disarm  the  pallid  hand  of  deatli,  give  victory 

to  science,  and  health  to  our  fellow-men. 

Sacramento,  April  19,  1882. 
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REPORT  ON   PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 


By  W.  S.  THORNE,  M.  D.,  Chaibman. 


Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
THE  State  of  California:  When  we  reflect  that  the  present 
annual  product  of  medical  literature  reaches  the  enormous 
total  of  one  thousand  live  hundred  volumes,  and  two  thousand 
live  hundred  pamphlets,  we  perceive  how  impracticable  is  the 
attempt  to  present  you,  in  the  limit  of  this  essay,  with  even 
the  most  compendious  retrospect  of  the  medical  history  of  the 
past  year.  And  when  we  reflect,  upon  the  other  hand,  how 
few  discoveries — indeed  almost  none — are  made  by  one  man 
alone,  we  shall  realize  the  hazard,  if  not  the  presump- 
tion, of  one  who  would  claim  the  right  to  speak  only  of  his 
own  observations.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  shall  pursue  the 
course  so  ably,  and  I  think  so  appropriately,  inaugurated  by 
my  predecessor  of  last  year.  With  him,  I  believe  that  every 
sound  advance  in  practical  medicine  must  be  laid  in  a  better 
understanding  of  the  source  of  diseases,  the  character  of  con- 
tagion, and  the  way  in  which  it  affects  function  and  structure. 
The  true  science  of  medicine,  when  it  shall  be  properly  so 
called,  will  be  founded  in  a  larger  development  of  these 
studies.  All  knowledge  that  falls  short  of  this  exactitude  is 
empirical,  and  w,e  may  only  regard  ourselves  as  the  exponents 
of  a  true  system  of  medicine  as  we  pass  out  of  the  empirical 
into  the  scientific  method  of  dealing  with  disease.  It  would 
appear  that  the  certain  and  speedy  restoration  of  our  patients 
to  health  left  nothing  more  to  be  desirt^d  of  practical  medi- 
cine. Reputation,  self  interest,  and  the  bias  of  public  opinion 
strongly  impel  us  to  pursue  those  studies  that  lead  directly  to 
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the  cure  of  disease.     But  there  are  questions  that  in  a  broader 
;iiul  more  general  sense  are  vastly  more  important  to  humanity 
than  the  mere  cureof  the  sick — questionsthat,  if  solved,  would 
rentier  therapeutics,  in  the  narrower  sense,  superfluous,  and 
tliat  would  resolve  the  prol)lem  of  treatment  into  one  of  hygiene 
ami  prophylaxis.  Doubting  the  propriety,  either  at  this  time,  or 
in  this  place,  of  indulging  in  purely  theoretical  speculations,  I 
may  be  pertnitted  to  say  that  the  present  nosological  arrange- 
ment is  becoming  more  and  more  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the 
etiological  grouping  of  diseases  appears  to  be  an   ideal  that 
may  never  be  realized;  but,  as  I  understand  it,  the  arrange- 
ment of  diseases,  based  upon  their  several  causes,  is  the  highest 
u>j)iration  of  scientific  medicine.     When  the  railway  between 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  was  contemplated,  the  engineers 
<li>piited  the  feasibility  of  the  proposed  routes,  when  the  Em- 
[»eror,  seizing  the  map  of  Kussia,  drew  a  straight  line  between 
the  two  cities,  declaring  that  along  this  line  the  road  should 
W  Imilt.     But  in  medicine  there  are  no  imperial  autocrats 
thus  competent  to  declare  that  distant  points  within  its  domain 
>hall  be  speedily  united  by  straight  lines.     The  routes  which 
we  must  follow  are  subject  to  no  deflection   by  authority. 
The  facts  with   which  we  deal  are  inflexible,  and  the  test  of 
«mr  knowledge  is  the  success  w-ith  which  we  ol)serve  and  inter- 
l>ret  the  order  of  nature.     As  we  advance  to  higher  general- 
izations and  abstractions,  so  shall  we  pass  from  art  to  science. 
In  the  present   state  of  our  knowledge,  practical   medicine 
involves  rather  the  discussion  of  an  art,  than  of  a  science. 
We  are  still  observing,  comparing,  and  classifying.     We  can- 
not proceed  to  generalize  until  our  facts  are  correlated,  and 
their  mutual  relation  shown.      Absolute  truth  in  the  form  of 
rigidly  stated  propositions  can  rarely  be  laid  down  in  medi- 
t'ine.    But  Professor  Huxley  assures  us   "  that  with  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  medicine  will  attain  to  the  greatest  scientific 
precision;  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  physician  will  possess 
the  means  of  aflfecting  in  any  desired  sense  the  functions  of 
any  physiological  element  of  the  body.     It  will,  in  short,  be- 
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come  possible  to  introduce  into  the  economy  h  molecular 
mechanism  which,  like  a  very  cunningly  contrived  torpedo, 
shall  find  its  way  into  some  particular  group  of  living  ele- 
ments, and  cause  an  explosion  among  them,  leaving  the  rest 
untouched."  Let  us  hope  that  the  same  scientific  precision 
will  enable  the  physician  of  the  future  to  attack  with  equal 
effect  destructive  elements  exterior  to  the  economv,  as  well  as 
w^ithin  it.  And,  looking  towards  an  increased  knowledge  of 
the  essential  causes  underlying  morbid  processes,  we  may 
reasonably  hope  to  prevent  tliose  disorders  that  w^e  may  not 
cure. 

I  shall  offer  no  excuse  for  leaving  the  subject  of  Therapy 
almost  wholly  to  the  learned  gentlemen  Avho  will  follow  me, 
and  whose  experience  will  add  weight  to  opinion  and  give  to 
observation  the  force  of  authoritv.  The  remarkable  effect  of 
salicylic  acid,  or  the  salicine  compounds,  upon 

ACUTE    RHEUMATISM, 

And  the  almost  equal  utility  of  the  drug  in  diabetes  mellitus, 
has  suggested  a  pathological  relationship  between  these  dis- 
eases that  hitherto  has  escaped  very  general  recognition.  The 
report  of  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge,  on  the  use  of  the  salicylates  in  acute 
rheumatism,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  from  1876  to  1880,  including 
a  critic-al  analvsis  of  three  hundred  cases,  would  seem  to  settle 
affirmatively  the  only  real  questions  now  at  issue  respecting 
the  superior  utility  of  salicine  compounds  in  the  treatment  of 
acute  rheumatism.  Its  use  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes  mel- 
litus has  been  attended  by  gratifying  results.  Ringer  says 
that  salicylate  of  soda  cures  glycosuria  when  all  other  reme- 
dies fail.  Dr.  Charles  Kaufmann,  of  Frankfort,  has  success- 
fully treated  diahetes  mellitus  with  gramme  doses  of  salicylate 
of  soda.  Erbstein  and  Julius  Muller  report  cases  of  glycosuria 
cured  by  salicylate  of  soda  after  prolonged  trials  of  various 
driigs.  During  the  past  year  I  have  reduced  the  daily  excre- 
tion of  sugar  in  a  diabetic  patient  from  5 J  ounces  (2,64-0 
grains)  to  2»32  grains,  by  the  administration  of  gramme  doses 
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itf  salicylate  of  soda,  the  urine  meanwhile  falling  from  128  to  SB 
ounce^i.*   The  result  of  this  remedy,  so  strikingly  beneficial  in 
lN>th  rheumatism  and  glycosuria,  has  led  to  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  origin  and  relationship  of  lactic  acid  and  glucose  in 
the  human  economy.     The  most  recent  views  on  this  subject 
are  advanced  by  Dr.  Latham,  of  Cambridge.     He  holds  that 
exj)erinients,  notably  those  of  Professor  Foster,  prove  tliat 
there  exists  in  the  economy  a  so-called  co-ordinating  chemical 
center,  which  restrains  chemical  action,  and  regulates  the  pro- 
duction of  heat.     Tlie  fixing  of  oxygen,  and  the  exhalation  of 
rarbonic  acid  gas,  must  be  regulated  by  this  or  some  other  ner- 
V0UJ5  mechanism,  in  the  same  way  as  the  blood  is  prevented  from 
niagulating  in  the  vessels,  or  the  stomach  from  digesting  itself. 
Any  disturbance  of  this  co-ordinating  chemical  center,  from 
cithl  or  other  shock,  whereby  its  regulating  actions  might  be 
weakened,  would  interfere  with  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and 
the  giving  out  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  muscles.     Intermediate 
vhanges  would  take  place,  the  tissues  would  oxidize  more  vig- 
orously— would,  in  a  manner,  disintegrate;  and  the  result  of 
thisi  aotidu,  as  is  seen  in  dead  muscle^  in  the  laboratory,  is  the 
t5»rniation  of  lactic  acid.     This  acid,  it  is  further  shown,  may 
W  derived  directly  from  glycogen.      Glycogen  we  know  is 
t^uml,  under  abnormal   conditions,  in   the  muscles,  and   by 
hydration  it  may  he  converted  into  glucose,  and  then  into  lac- 
tic acid.     Whatever  be  the  source  of  lactic  acid,  whether  from 
jilycogen,  or  from  some  as  yet  undetermined  compound,  its 
t'onnation  is  believed  to  take  place  in  the  muscles,  as  they 
l>}t<i4  fn)m  a  state  of  health  to  one  of  disintegration.     The 
tirst  change  in  dead  muscle  is  from  an  alkaline  reaction  to  an 
Hcid  one.     The  acid  so  fomied  is  lactic  acid,  and  in  the  living 
ti^^sues  its  formation  is  believed  to  be  possible  only  through  a 
dijiconnection  with  the  inhibitory  or  co-ordinating  chemical 
t'enter.    The  effect  upcm  temperature  and  increased  oxydation 
•»t'  even  so  small  a  quantity  of  lactic  acid  in  the  blood  as  one 
|»art  in  a  thousand,  is  well  known  by  the  experiments  of  Gas- 
kilK  Foster,  and  others.      Dr.   Latham   further  argues  that 
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when  the  blood  is  alkaline,  or  of  normal  reaction,  the  urea 
formed  in  the  muscles  and  liver  passes,  by  intermolecular 
changes,  to  the  kidneys,  and  the  glycogen  is  transformcKl,  by 
hydration  in  the  liver,  into  glucose,  then  into  alcohol,  carbonic 
acid,  and  water,  the  carbonic  acid  at  once  entering  the  blood, 
and  the  alcohol  appearing  in  the  tissues,  to  be  further  oxidized 
into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  But  if  the  blood  is  in  an  abnor- 
mal condition,  the  interchange  of  the  molecular  elements  may 
be  modified,  and  the  alkaline  reaction  of  blood  becomes,  like 
muscle,  changed,  when  the  power  of  the  co-ordinating  center 
is  suspended,  as  shown  in  the  process  of  coagulation.  The 
glycogen  may  then  be  hydrated  in  the  liver,  and  as  the  result 
of  the  variation  in  the  molecular  interchange  in  the  blood,  it 
may  appear  in  the  tissues,  either  as  glucose  or  as  lactic  acid. 
From  the  foregoing  views,  we  may  summarize  as  follows: 
That  in  a  state  of  health,  glycogen  and  glucose  are  abnormal 
constituents  of  muscle.  The  glycogen  which  is  formed  in  the 
liver  appears  in  the  tissues  as  alcohol,  to  be  at  once  trans- 
formed into  carbonic  acid  and  water;  but  if  the  controlling 
chemical  center  is  weakened,  glycogen  is  transformed,  and 
appears  in  the  tissues  as  glucose,  or  lactic  acid,  according  to 
the  extent  to  which  that  power  is  weakened.  These  interest- 
ing views  as  to  the  common  origin  of  glucose  and  lactic  acid, 
appear  to  be  sustained  by  the  so-called  sugar  puncture  of 
Claude  Bernard,  which  consists,  as  is  well  known,  in  wounding 
very  delicately,  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  the  floor  of  the 
fossa  rhomboidea,  in  the  fourth  ventricle,  immediately  above 
the  origin  of  the  vagi  nerves.  ''When  this  puncture  is  made 
in  the  center  of  the  space  between  the  origins  of  the  audit4iry 
and  pneumogastric  nerves,  there  is  produced  an  increase  of 
the  saccharine  and  renal  secretion;  if  the  puncture  is  made  a 
little  higher  up,  there  is  only  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
the  urine,  which  frequently  becomes  charged  with  albuminous 
matters,  while,  if  the  puncture  be  still  below,  the  discharge  of 
sugar  is  alone  observed,  and  the  urine  remains  turbid  and 
scanty.''     A  great  number  of  experiments,  since  Claude  Ber- 
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iianl's  time,  have  been  undertaken  for  the  artiiieial  production 
of  uiellituria.     Almost  every  accessible  nerv^e  and  ganglion  in 
the  body  has  been  severed  or  irritated,  including  the  crura 
4t'rebri    and    cerebelH,   the   pons,    the    spinal    cord,  and    the 
ut-rve-connection  of  the  liver  itself.     The  results  are  not  uni- 
tonu  in  every  particular,  but  this  much  maybe  deduced  from 
them;     That  injuries  of  the  medulla  oblcmgata  of  the  lower- 
mo^t  cervical  and  uppermost  thoracic  ganglia,  and  of  certain 
i'onnecting  filaments  of  the  two,  give  rise  to  diabetes  melli- 
tiis.    Tliis,  then,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  as 
near  as  we  can  locate  that  nerve  tract,  which  we  have  manv 
reasons  for  believing  presides  over  the  lixing  of  oxygen  in  the 
tissues,  and  the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid,  and  whose  varying 
energy  may  give  rise  to  a  pathological  relationship  between 
<lial)etes  mellitus  and  acute  rheumatism.     Salicylic  acid,  when 
taken  into  the  stomach,  is  believed  to«  ])ass  directly  by  the 
jMirtal  vein  into  the  liv^er.     There  it  enters  into  chemical  com- 
Inuation  with  substances  about  to  be  hydrated.     Among  these 
i^iihstances  are  glycogen  and  alloxan,  which  are  the  antece- 
dents of  lactic  acid  and  glucose.     Salicylic    acid,  according 
to  Dr.  Latham,  combining  with  the  latter   products,   passes 
tlirough  a  complex  series  of  aethers  and  acids,  to  be  finally 
eliminated,  partly  as  salicylic,  and  partly  as  salicyluric  acid. 
Whether  the  theory  of  Dr.  Latham  respecting  the  cimibina- 
tion  of  salicylic  acid  with  alloxan  and  glycogen,  the  antece- 
•ients  of  glucose  and  lactic  acid,  be  sustained  by  further  inves- 
tiiTAtions  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  salicylic  acid  in  acute 
rheumatism  does  not  act  as  an  antipyretic  merely,  for,  if  it 
*hd,  reduction   of    temperature    might    be    more    effectually 
induced  by  the  internal  administration  of  quinine  and  the 
ai)plication  of  cold.     It  must  act,  therefore,  in  some  ww',  by 
preventing  the  formation  of  the  rheumatic  poison  or  its  ante- 
wlents,  or  by  entering  into  combination   with  it  after   it  is 
f»»rmed.     The  relation  of  derangements  of  the  vaso-motor 
mechanism  of  the  liver  and  diabetes  mellitus  has  been  the 
*^ihject  of  a  recent  series  of  investigations  by  M.  Laffont,  of 
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Paris.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  tliese  experiments  c<jn- 
finn  the  view  that  the  glycosuria  which  results  from  irritation 
of  the  central  extremities  of  the  pneumogastric  or  sensorv 
nerves  generally,  is  the  result  of  an  impression  conveyed  to 
the  l)ulbar  vaso-dilator  center,  the  path  from  which  is  by  the 
cervical  cord,  the  first  dorsal  nerve  roots,  and  the  sympa- 
thetic and  splanchnic  nerves.  These  experiments  of  M.  Laf- 
font  confirm,  also,  the  opinion  of  Pavy,  as  to  the  dilatation  of 
the  blood  vessels  in  the  liver  in  diabetes. 

Fl^LMONAKY    PHTHISIS    BY    (X>NTAOION. 

In  the  report  of  your  Chairman  on  Practical  Medicine,  last 
year,  some  very  interesting  data  relating  to  the  pathogeny, 
frequency,  and  contagiousness  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  were 
laid  l)efore  you.  Perhaps  in  the  entire  field  of  pathological 
inquiry  there  is  no  swbject  more  deserving  of  special  attention 
than  is  the  transmission  of  pulmonary  phthisis  by  contagion. 
The  clinical  study  of  tuberculosis  appears  in  the  jnain  t<^ 
oppose  the  view  that  it  is  contagious,  while  theory  and  exper- 
iment appear  to  favor  it.  Out  of  six  hundred  and  seventy 
cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Flint,  only  five  show  the  possibility  of 
the  disease  being  communicated,  and  he  thence  concludes  that 
this  analvsis  does  not  '*  furnish  facts  suflicient  to  render  the 
(rommunic^bility  of  phthisis  probable."  Dr.  Reginald  Thomp- 
son finds  fifteen  well  marked  examples  of  infective  phthisis  in 
a  record  of  fifteen  thousand  cases,  and  he  therefore  concludes 
that  **  it  is  easv  to  understand  whv  observers  with  a  limited 
number  of  cases  disbelieve  the  possibility  of  contagion."  Dr. 
McAldowie,  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Infimiary,  reports  that 
(luring  the  past  four  years  he  has  been  making  observations 
on  (►ver  four  hundred  patients  suffering  from  phthisis,  and  on 
several  hundred  others  attending  as  out-patients,  and  on  those 
occurring  in  private  practice,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
cases  in  which  it  was  probable  that  the  disease  had  originated 
from  infection.  In  this  large  number  of  cases  he  has  been 
able  to  find  four  examples  where  the  wife,  previously  healthy. 
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awl    with  no  family  history  of  tuhercular  disease,  became 
iftected  whilst  attending  to  lier  phthisical  husband.     The  ages 
111*  the  patients  in  the  four  cases  varied  from  thirty  to  forty- 
ftmr  years,  and  all  suffered  from  the  tubercular  form  of  the 
<li>wise.     Owing  to  a  frequent  impossibility  of  obtaining  a 
|>ertectly  reliable  history  of  the  patients'  antecedents,  and  the 
inevitable  errors  that  mi\st  occur  in  even  the  most  scrupu- 
^^u^  analyses,   we  readily  perceive  that  a  ratio  of  pn)bable 
contagion,  amounting  to  a  little  upwards  of  nine  tenths  of  one 
{»er  cent  in  an  analysis  of  two  thousand  live  hundred  and 
seventy  cases  of  tuberculosis  will  fail   to  elicit   unqualified 
areeptanee  that  phthisis  must  be  regarded  as  a  contagious  dis- 
esuse.     That  animals  are  readilv  rendered  tul)erculous  by  the 
fm'cHle  inhalation  of  tuberculous  spray,  appears  no  longer  to 
admit  of  doubt.     And  the  fact  that  tuberculosis  is  communi- 
i-able  by  the  inoculation  of  healthy  animals,  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished bv  the  researches  of  Wilson,  Fox,  Burdon-Sanderson, 
Flemraing,  and  others.     That  bovine  tuberculosis  may  be  and 
is  communicated  to  man  by  the  milk  or  flesh  of  infected  ani- 
mals,  is  a  growing,  if  not  a  settled  conviction.     That  tubercu- 
losis of  the  abdominal  viscera  may  and  often  does  originate 
from  fferms  introduced  into  the  alimentarv  canal  (as  are  cholem 
and  typluad),  is  admitted  by  many  excellent  observers;  but 
that  tuberculosis  proper  is  communicated  through  the  medium 
of  contaminated  air,  in  the  ordinarv  intercourse  with  infected 
])ersons,  is  feebly  sustained  by  recent  clinical  experience.     If 
it  is  admitted  that  tuberculosis  is  communicable  from  a  dis- 
eased to  a  healthy  subject,  there  must  be  some  special  action 
whereby  the  system  so  generally  escapes  infection  in  the  ordi- 
nary intercourse  with  diseased  persons,  but  which  is  unable  to 
resist  infection  resulting  from  the  forcible  inhalation  of  tuber- 
culous spray.     The  reasons  oifered  in  explanation  of  this  fact 
are  purely  anatomical.     The  air,  in  ordinary  respiration,  passes 
through  the  various  ramifications  of  the   bronchi   before  it 
reaches  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs.     These  tubes  are  lined  with 
mucous  membrane,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  by  an  epi- 
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tlicliftl  layer  of  ciliated  cells.  These  cells  are  constantly  mi>ist- 
ened  with  iiiiiciiti  fietTete<l  by  the  mucous  glands  found  in  tin- 
interstices  of  tlie  cartilages,  and  on  the  inner  sideof  the  carti- 
laginous plates  of  the  trachea  and  bn>nchi,  st>  that  when  the 
air  finally  reaches  the  alveoli  it  may  be  supposed, according  ttt 
Professor  Lister,  to  have  lieeii  filtered  of  all  extraneous  mat- 
ters; and  the  germs  or  particles  so  arrest«d  may  then  be 
thn>wn  off  by  expectoration.  The  stomach,  it  is  allege*!,  is 
protected  hy  the  acid  property  of  its  secretion,  and  the  <bs<>j»I>- 
agus  by  the  freqnent  passage  of  solids  and  fluids.  ^Vlieii 
inlialed  particles  of  septic  matter  escape  the  filtering  action 
of  the  bronchial  cilia  and  reache  the  alveoli,  they  find,  we  are 
told,  a  situation  jwcnliarly  favorable  to  absorption.  This  pecu- 
liar absorbing  power  of  the  air  cells  in  removing  infiaininatory 
pn)ducts,  is  an  event  confinned  by  daily  experience,  Tliis 
power,  pathologists  tell  us,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  alvculi 
the  cell-walls  are  covered  with  flat  non-ciliated  epitlieliuiii. 
and  that  the  lymph  vessels  in  this  locality  are  open  spaces  <ir 
channels  in  the  connective  tissue  walls,  and  are  alike  destitute 
of  proper  coats  and  e)>itIieliHl  lining.  It  would  appear,  then, 
that  the  alveoli  are  the  parts  of  the  respiratory  organs  most 
lial  lie  to  the  ready  iibsorption  of  itdialed  germs.  Pathol<»gical 
observation  appears  to  sustain  this  view,  for  Kindfleisch  and 
others  state  that  the  first  lesion  in  pulmonary  phthisis  takes 
place  in  llioNc  Jilvpoli  immediately  surrounding  tlie  smallest 
bniucliial  tubes;  but  since  this  condition,  according  to  pathol- 
ogists, is  coTistitiitly  fimnd  in  all  forms  of  pulmonary  phthisis, 
it  !ip]n>iirs.  lifter  iill.but  a  feeble  argument  in  favor  of  the  doc- 
trine uf  iutW'tiiiii.  An  important  contribution  to  the  pathol- 
"g.V't  tubfi-cle  bus  been  made  by  Dr.  Martin,  of  Paris, during 
tbi;  pust  yeiir.  This  gentleman  sought  to  determine  the  solu- 
tiiui  of  two  (piL'stions  by  a  series  of  inoculations  of  indiffer- 
ent sulistaiM'es,  uiid  of  tubercular  matter — first,  to  ascertain  if 
there  exists  any  distinction  in  the  histological  structure  of 
tubercles  resulliii;;  from  the  iuocnlation  with  indifTerent  for- 
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>eiMind,    whether  or   not    the    pseudo-tubercule  is  infectious 
hy  inoculation.      lie  found  the    pseudo-tubereuhir    eruption, 
lv^nlting    from    inoculation    with    indifferent    substances,  to 
ill  no  wav  differ  in  its  anatomical    arrauijement  from  those 
UmUcs  found  in  genuine  tuberculosis,  and  that  while  the  inoc- 
ulaticai  of  tuberculous  matter  acquired  additional  virulence 
with  every  repetition  upon  a  new  animal,  the  inoculation  with 
piieudo-tubercle  produced  in  the  second  animal  scarcely  a  lesion, 
hihI  in  the  third  no  eftect  at  all.     In  no  case  did  any  general 
symptoms  manifest  themselves,  nor  did  tlie  neigh boi'ing  ves- 
kU  and  lymph  glands  show  any  tendency  to  inflammation  or 
tul>ercular  changes.     It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  are  at 
i«ist  two  varieties  of  tubercular  bodies,  and  which,  though 
Anatomically  identical,  are  totally  different  in  speciic  proper- 
ties.    From  a  series  of  experiments  on  tuberculosis  during 
the  past  year.  Dr.  C.  Robinson  concludes  that  "'tuberculosis, 
artilicially  produced  in  animals,  is  not  due  to  a  sj)eciflc  virus, 
)mt  the  introduction,  under  the  skin,  of  any  foreign  substance 
capable  of  exciting  an  inflammation,  or  any  traumatic  injury, 
rnn  j)r(Kluce  tuberculosis,  provided  the  animal  is  of  scrofulous 
Imbit,  and   that  the  tubercles  so  produced    in    animals    are 
<trietlv  identical  with  those  occurrintj:  in   man.     From  the 
Ute>t  experimental  researches,  then,  upon   this  sulrject,  it  is 
fair  to   conclude    that    tul>erculosis    in    man   may  be  oftea 
*»tMual  variety:  the  one  form  resulting  from  injury  or  inflam- 
mation in  a  person  of  scrofulous  habit,  and  extending  the 
Hiialoj/y    non-infectious   by   inoculation    or    inhalation ;    the 
other,  a  specific  disease  arising  independently  of  any  known 
inflaiuniatorv  or  traumatic  lesion,  and  which  mav  be  trans- 
mitted  liy  inoculation,  and  possibly  by  infection.       Investiga- 
tivm  during  the  past  year  upon  the  micro-organisms  found  in 
tuWcular  matter,  which  Klebs  and  SchuUer  believed  to  l)e 
the  active  agents  in  the  infection  of  tuberculosis,  have  not 
Wu  favorable  to  the  mycotic  origin  of  the  disease.     Tubercu- 
lar pus,  from  the  human  subject,  if  aUowed  to  stand  in  a  closed 
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ve^sc'l.  Kfparates  into  two  la  vers.     The  iipj>er  layer  is  a  clear. 
yell<  »\vi>Ii  serii  in,  and  the  h  ►wer  cm  insists « >f  a  thick  pii  s.     The  first 
layer  ifr  free  from  pus,  but  it  contains  a  great  nuni1>er  of  sniali 
ImkHcs  in  vigorous  motion.     These  Inxlies,  Klehs  aiul  Schuller 
niaintaine<l,  wei-e  characteristic  of   tul»erculosis,  ahd    et»nsti- 
tuted  the  utaierte^  inorln  of  the  disease.      Professor   J>eiitsch- 
mann  has  recently,  in  re])eate<l  experiments,  injected  the  fluid 
containini^  these  niicro-firerms  into   the  eves  and   tisi^^ues  of 
various  animals,  without  specific  eflect,  while  the  lower  layer, 
which  is  free  from  tlle^e  bodies,  but  contains  pus  cells,  invari- 
ably produced  tubercular  manifestations.     From  these  ex]>eri- 
ments    Professor  Dentschmann  concludes:      1.    Tluit    iiiicn>- 
o^erms   have   nothing  to  do   with  tubert»ular  infecti<ni;  ami. 
"1.    That  micrococci  serve  onlv  as  the  vehicles  of  the  tul>ercnlar 
infection  when  thev  can  trerminate  in  a  suitable  soil,  such  as 
is  furnished  by  the  tubercular  pus,  and  that  when  not  so  j>lace<l. 
they  have  no  patliogenic  action.     These  experiments,  if  found 
invariable,  would  seem   to  effectuallv  dispose  of  the   mycotic 
theorv  of  tubercular  infection.     Notwithstandinsr  the  foriiiida- 
ble  array  of  clinical  facts  that  oj)pose  the  infective  theory  of 
phthisis,  there  is  a  growing  conviction   that  this  disease   is 
communicable  to  persons  in  cl(»He  attendance  ujxui   the  sick. 
Hut  the  difficulty  of  eliminating,  in  these  cases,  inherited  or 
ac(|uired  ten<lencies,  and  tlie  further  difficulty  of  diflerentiating 
pseudo-tubercle  from    the  so-called   infecting  tubercle,  leaves 
the  (luestion  of  infection  but  little  advanced  since  the  davs  of 
Laennec  and  Andral.      But  in  the  present  state  of  onr  knowl- 
tMlge  we  may  agree  with  them,  that  caution  and  cleanHnesf^ 
are  very  desirable  upon  the  ])art  of  th(»se  who  have  the  care  of 
the  sick. 

The  exj)erimental  evidence  of  Dr.  ('.  Robinson,  that,  under 
favorable  conditions  of  nutriti<»n,  tubercle  in  animals  mav 
undergo  a  higher  (»rganization,  being  converted  into  small, 
harmless  fi]»romata,  would  seem  to  suggest  at  once  a  rational 
prophylaxis  and  treatment  of  tubercular  disease.     The  method 
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j>rojK>se<l  and  so  successfully  practiced  by  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell, 
iu  the   treatment  of  neurasthenia,  sufj^t^^ests,  upon  theoretical 
i^nmnds,  its  utility  in  phthisis.     The  two  classes  of  cases  have 
much  that  is  connnon  to  both.      In  bt)th  there  is  inii)overish- 
iueut  t»f    the  blood,  wasting  of  the  fatty  tissues,  marked  dys- 
|.c]»sia,  faulty  nutrition,  and,  disturbance  of  the  bodily  func- 
tions  generally.     The  result  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  treatment  of 
this  heretofore  almost  incurable  class  of  invalids,  is  truly  won- 
derful, and  marks  a  nu)st  interesting  and  I'emarkable  advance 
Hi  ratitnial  medicine.      The  system  pursued  is  hygienic,  with 
\»»reeil  alimentation.     An  idea  of  the  capacity  to  take  food  of 
tiioe    dyspeptic,   bedridden,    antemic,    and    wasted    patients, 
)iuiy  be  gathered  by  the  following  dietary  prescribed  for  and 
taken   by  a  patient   who,  ten   days  before,  took  a  little  milk 
three  times  a  day:     *-(>  a.  m.,  ten  ounces  of  raw-meat  soup;  7 
A.  M.,  cup  of  black  coifee;  ^  a.  m.,  plate  of  (»atmeal  porridge, 
with  a  gill  of  cream,  a  l)oiled  egg,  three  slices  of  bread  and 
hutter,  and  cocoa;   11  a.  m.,  ten  ounces  of  milk;  2  p.  m.,  half 
lM>und  of  rump  steak,  j)otat()es,  cauliflower  and  savory  ome- 
lette, and  ten  ounces  of  milk ;  4  p.  m.,  ten  ounces  of  milk  and 
three  slices  of  bread  and  butter;  6  p.m.,  a  cup  of  gravy  soup; 
^  p.  M.,  a  fried  sole,  three  large  slices  of  roast  mutton,  French 
beans, potatoes,  stewed  fruit  and  cream,  and  ten  ounces  of  milk; 
U  p.  M.,  ten  ounces  of  raw-meat  soup."     This  robust  diet  is  not, 
we  are  assured,  exceptional,  in  the  management  of  these  cases. 
It  can  be  continued  for  weeks — causes  usually  no  dyspeptic 
>yinptoms,  and   is  consumed   with  relish.     The  unexampled 
results  of  tins  extraordinary  feeding  would  lead  us  to  hope 
that  some  kindred  method  of  forced  alimentation  massage  and 
improved  hygienic  management  might  prevent  the  catastrophe 
«>f  retrograde  changes  in   tubercular  deposits,  or  even  arrest 
!^U('h  changes  when  once  they  have  begun.      The  new  method 
of  supplementary  alimentation,  as  practiced  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Smith,  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York,  appears  worthy  of 
extended  trial  in  phthisis.     This  gentleman  has  made  some 
interesting  observations  upon  the  absorbing  power  of  the  rec- 
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tiim.  He  sbiiwii  tliat  the  aetion  uf  the  blou<]  \^  nut  limited  t<> 
the  Ritiall  surface  where  tlie  injeetiMn  is  tirst  deposited,  an<\ 
that  hv  a  retropra<ie  peristalsis  it  is  earrieil  up  the  liowel  two 
icel  or  rnnre.  Ox  blood  is  usiiallr  employed.  It  is  Jefihriri- 
!ife<t  tlif  uioment  it  is  drawn,  and  shoidd  not  he  kept  lonfrer 
tbiiii  twinty-four  hoiir^.  In  recent  eases,  where  there  is  little 
>ir  iiii  htiimaeli  digestion,  tw^  or  thnv"  ounces  of  defibriiiated 
hhiod  lire  to  he  injeeted  everr  two  or  three  hours.  As  siipple- 
nienlarv  to  stomach  alimentation,  it  is  adinnii.-tercd  in  larjrcr 
quaiittlies,  less  frequently.  Dr.  Smith  linds  that  when  deti- 
brinated  blood  is  given  bv  enema,  both  serum  and  (corpuscles 
disappear.  Its  advantages  are  cheapne^*  and  ready  supply. 
!l  .  it-  i'lta  UM.-.I  i\i!ii  luarki.I  suci-ss inga^.-ij  uU-er, extrvitie 
irritHbility  of  the  stiimach,  uterine  hemorrhage,  and  diplitho- 
ritic  paralysis,  where  starvation  wa.<  imminent. 

Tlie  lelstion  of  micro-organisms  with  certain  speeifi<;  di^- 
eaet's,  and  the  eontrol  of  contagion  by  the  artificial  atteiina- 
ation  i>f  the  virulent  elements  that  give  rise  to  them,  I'on- 
timu^  111  excite  renewed  interest  among  eminent  observers  in 
iiU  iiiiiiiiries.  Within  the  past  year,  ingenious  experiments- 
Imvc  liL-i-n  devised  with  the  view  to  determine  if  the  vims  of 
cont!ii.niiiis  diseases  is  to  he  found  in  living  microscopic  germs 
of  Mpciilio  character.  Second,  to  determine  the  effect  of  imx-- 
ulutini;  iicdlthy  animals  with  morbid  virus  modified  by  arti- 
ficial ciilture  outside  the  body.  Third,  to  learn  more  of  the 
origin  u>\i\  life-history  of  pathogenic  bacteria.  The  results  of 
these  fX|>i'iiments  are  in  the  nuiin  lutrmoiiious,  and  acci)rd  with 
the  Mi'll  known  views  of  Pasteur.  Lister,  Klebs,  Sanderson. 
Hii'l  (-iirrulield,  that  the  ai-tive  ii-fcnts  of  many  contagious dis- 
i-;isi'^,liiiih  of  men  and  animals,  are  special  organisms  of  gi-etit 
minuteui'ss.  The  most  conchisive  evidence  respecting  thf 
H]fci'ifichy  i>f  the  various  forms  of  organisms  found  in  di.-ieascii 
pn>CL's<cK,  is  furnished  by  the  late  experiments  uf  Dr.  Kocli. 
Bactcriii,  fnnnd  assoeiated  with  a  particular  disease,  were  cul- 
tivated lit  leisure  upon  a  firm  gelatine  su])stance.  By  study- 
ing tlirii'  mode  of  growth  and  physioh)gical  action,  differences 
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rould  he  made  out  between  forms  which  were  microscopically 
hulistinguishable.     Under  these  artificial  conditions  the  organ- 
i>ni>  retained  their  forms  and  properties,  and  when  inoimlated 
iuto  healthy  animals,  invariably  produced  the  same  disease  as 
the  one  with  which  tliev  were  oriorinallv  associated.     Pasteur, 
Roux,  Chamberlain,  Klebs,  Koch,  Lister,  Sanderson,  and  a 
l«»nj;  list  of  scientists,  arc  convinc^ed   that   (*attle  plague  or 
anthrax  depends  on  the  entrance  and  development  in  the  body 
of  the  specific  micrococcus  pestis  bovine,  which  is  distinguishecl 
from  all  other  known  organisms  of  the  same  nature  by  its  con- 
>iderable  size,  and  by  a  special  mode  of  grow^th.     They  fur- 
thermore show,  by  careful  experiments,  that  the  deadly  viru- 
'i<-r  iiL  til-  i.iicrococcus  luav  be  so  moditic  1  bv  artificial  cul- 
tivation  that,  when  introduced  into  a  healthy  living  animal,  it 
will  produce  eflfects  of  a  passing  character,  and  that  tiie  ani- 
mals thus  inoculated  subsequently  resist  infection  from  the 
most  deadly   virus  or  from  exposure  to  the  disease.       In  a 
word,  the  animals  are  successfully  vaccinated.      Respecting 
the  origin  of  pathogenic  germs,  it  is  believed  that  they  do  not 
arise  spontaneously.     Their  life  history  develops  some  inter- 
esting features.     In  the  process  of  cultivation  they  in  part 
resemble  animal  life,  in  so  far  as  they  take  up  all  the  oxygen 
from  the  air.      In  the  process  of  artificial  cidture,  some  varie- 
ties of  bacteria  lose  their  original  form  and  res()lve  themselves 
into  spores,  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  bacterium  that 
a  i)ad  does  to  the  seed.     These  spores  are  capable  of  remain- 
ing a  long  time  inactive,  of  retnining  tlieir  virulent  ])roperties, 
and,  imder  favorable  circumstances,  of  again  returning  to  the 
l^acterial  form.     The  deration  of  virulent  properties  in  patho- 
•renie  germs  is  shown  by  an  instructive  experiment  of   Pro- 
fessor Pasteur.    The  bacteria  found  in  pits  w^heiH?  animals  had 
i»een  buried  twelve  years  before,  which  had  died  of  anthrax, 
were  introduced  into  the  blood  of  healthy  animah^.     These 
<lied  of  rapidly  fatal  forms  of  the  disease.     It  was  likewise 
shown  that  the  anthra(!oid  germs  from  these  pits  were  con- 
veyed to  the  surface  bv  earth-worms,  where  thev  are  liable  to 
infect  the  animals  wlio  swallow  them. 
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Another  intere&ting  vital  pheiu^nienon  of  gerra-hibtory,  is 
found  in  tlie  fact  that  organisnits  rendered  inert  by  artificial 
inilture  as  to  wM'tain  animals,  may  be  restored  to  their  original 
virulence  by  the  snceessive  inoculation  of  animals  differing  in 
species.  The  results  of  these  experiments  i^^nducted  by  the 
most  eminent  biologists,  warrant  the  illustrious  Pasteur  in 
stating  before  the  late  International  Medical  Congress,  tliat 
"new  and  important  principles  had  been  thus  introduced  into 
science  concerning  the  contagious  quality  of  transmissible 
diseases,"  and  to  express  the  hope  ""that  in  this  line  of  inves- 
tigation, the  vacxnne  of  all  virulent  diseases  may  be  ultimately 
discovered. '^  Professor  Greenfield,  of  Edinburgh,  summar- 
izes the  results  of  his  admirable  experiments  and  extensive 
observations  upon  the  germ  theory  of  infectious  diseases  in  the 
following  conclusions:  "^Organisms  may  be  inoffensive  to 
man,  or  to  this  or  that  animal,  but  it  is  <piite  possible  that  in 
some  of  the  thousand  species  of  animal  beings,  the  same 
organism  may  producre  disease.  Their  virulence,  reinforced 
by  passing  successively  through  many  individuals  of  this 
species,  nuiy  become  capable  of  affecting  other  animals,  and 
even  man.  Thus  a  new  virus  and  a  new  conta^fium  mav  arise. 
It  is  possible  that  such  has  In^en  the  origin  of  many  conta- 
gious diseases,  as  smallpox,  syphilis,  plague,  yellow  fever,  and 
diphtheria."  Pasteur  comdudes  that  since  we  possess  the  knowl- 
edge of  preparing  a  vaccine  virus  against  several  contagious 
diseases,  under  tlie  influence  of  a  universal  cosmic  force — the 
oxygen  of  the  air — and  since  it  is  known  that  micro-germs  are 
the  active  agent  of  contagium,  whost^  virulent  activity  is 
increased  by  passing  s\u*cessively  through  different  animals; 
and  since  it  is  known  that  morbid  jjerms  are  conveyed  bv 
animals  to  man,  and  bv  worms  aiul  insects  to  animals — that  we 
are  probably  in  tlie  presence  of  a  general  law  whicli  is  alike 
applicable  to  the  etiology  and  prophylaxis  of  diseases.  Such 
are  the  inferences  which  the  leaders  in  iicerm  ccmtasium  draw 
from  their  discoveries;  discoveries  that  accpiire  new  lustre  by 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  artificial  attenuation  i>f 
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morbid  virus,  and  its  employment  on  a  large  scale  as  a  pro- 
])hylaxis  against  infections  diseases  of  cattle  and  sheep.  For 
u>  these  discoveries  are  of  increasing  interest,  since  we  are 
1  beginning  to  learn  that  in  respect  to  the  endemic  and  infect 
ni)us  diseases  of  animals,  we  stand  upon  common  ground  with 
them,  and  that  by  a  study  of  their  diseases  under  similar  con- 
♦Utions,  we  may  hope  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  more 
<*<»raplex  affections  of  man. 

The    Uelief    that    the   cause    of   epidemic   disease  is  to  be 
f«»uud  in  the  physical  accidents  of  eartli,  air  and  water,  was 
held  bv  the  father  of  medicine.     The  learned  Sydenham,  in 
his  remarks  upon  the  great  plague  of  London,  in  the  years 
l»»^'2-4,  expresses  the  opinion  that  epidemics  are  due  to  the 
insensible  properties  of   contaminated  air.     Since    his    time, 
this  conviction  has  gradually  assumed  more  definite  propor- 
tions.     It  has  long  been  held  that  the  seed,  or  contagium  of 
infectious  diseases,  must  be  a  physical  something,  infinitely 
small,  light — capable  of  floating  in  the  air — remaining  long 
dormant,  and  when  taken  into  the  body  under  favorable  con- 
«\itions  of   environment,  of   increasing  many   thousand  fold. 
Thus   ancient    and    modern   explanations    of    the    commonly 
obr^erved  phenomena  of  infe<*.tious  diseases  appear  in  tlie  light  of 
recent  investigations  somewhat  like  prophecies  which  tlie  germ 
tlieory  interprets  and  verifies.     It  is  true  that  we  may  not 
regard  this  hypothesis  of  zymotic  infection  as  proven.  "There 
is  much  yet  to  learn,  a  great  deal  to  be  made  plane,  and  con- 
flicting opinions    to  harmonize,*'  but  the  discoveries  of  the 
past,  warrant  the  belief  that  future  advances  will  greatly  aug- 
ment our  knowledge  of  contagion  and  the  means  of  controlling 
it.     The  hope  of  advancement  in  scientific  tlierapeutics  is  not 
in  polypharmacy,  or  in  the  ingenious  applictatioji  of  remedies 
l»y  skilled  therapeutists,  it  is  to  be  sought  rather  in  the  source 
of  diseases,  the  causes  which  underlie  m()r])id  processes,  their 
mode  of  development,  and  the  way  which  they  affect  function 
and  structure.     This  plainly  is  the  work  that  is  before  us; 
such  are  the  problems  that  await  solution.     Germ  pathology 
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|inniiiH'H  li^Iit  ii|Miii  tlii'M'  most  olx^airc  hikI  diflicutt  of  huiiiuii 
iiii|iiirit-i';  it  pniinisfs  to  iell  us  wlifitlicr  <-ontiigiu[n  is  one  ami 
I'iMti'Bii,  (»r  m»lli]il('  tiiii)  Kpet'itic ;  it  promises  to  explnin  wliy 
ilifCHho  111"  oiir  1v]ii'  ii]ipr!ir  ti>  rcjiriKliice  (lipases,  of  anotlier 
IVlH',  mill  wliv  liifiiwoK  of  iliffcTtMit  types  appear  to  result  from 
(» I'liinuion  i-«iine.  Ami  tiimllv  it  offen;  lis  the  hope  that  at  no 
(ILitMUl  iIhv  wi'  limy  pi>s.M'ss  h  vitmne  for  many;  if  ni>t  all,  of 
(In-  .•.■HtHjrii.ns  .lisi-Hses. 
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INFANTILE  MORTALITY  AND  ITS  FREVLNTION. 


By  a.  B.  stout,  M.  D. 


[A   Supplemental  Report  on  Practical  Medicine.] 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
THE  State  of  California:  No  question  in  vital  statistics 
presents  more  practical  importance,  invites  to  more  careful 
>tiidy,  or  appeals  more  intimately  to  human  sympathy  and 
love,  than  does  the  subject  of  the  terrible  mortality  of  infant 
life. 

'during  the  last  year  this' decimation  in  San  Francisco  has 
l»een  greatly  aggravated.  The  increased  loss  of  life  recorded 
in  a  twelve  month  of  remarkably  riiild  weatlier  indicates  local 
<*aiii?e5  of  an  extraordinary  character.  If  these  causes  are 
referable  to  human  agencies,  then  should  their  effects  be  sub- 
je<*t  to  human  resources  for  prevention. 

PREVENTION. 

Prevention  is  more  important  than  philosophy. 

The  narrow  limit  allowed  to  a  contribution  to  this  Report 
ree^tricts,  necessarily,  to  a  brief  enumeration  of  causes.  All 
>tuilents  in  zoology  know  that  the  destruction  of  animal  life 
in  its  earliest  evolution  is  enormous.  This  fact  is  not  owing 
to  strictly  natural  conditions  of  life ;  nor  to  want  of  parental 
devotion;  nor  to  failure  of  sources  of  nutrition;  but  very 
greatly  to  the  predatory  organization  of  the  animal  creation. 
The  civilization  of  man  rises  superior  to  this  zoological  con- 
dition, corrects  its  evils,  defends  evolution,  and  prevents  this 
destructive  decimation. 
C 
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ffifanf  liffr,  Hkfr  all  mx^hI  life,  depends  for  its  liealthfol 
t'XiAff'Urf'  iijK>n  the  intellecftnal  and  physical  discipline  main- 
fainf'd  in  t\ur  ftirnlly.  Home  discipline  is  the  axletree  of 
infantiU'  lif^*.  On  it  depends  its  healthful,  progressive  devel- 
opfrM'fit,  or  its  fatal  record  in  vital  statistics.  Then,  with  all 
poKnihlc  brevity,  we  may  divide  these  conditions  in  the  family 
on  which  revr>lve  the  fate  of  the  incoming  progeny,  into: 

1 .     The  vHrinHiii  causes  of  infantile  mortality. 

ti.  The  InfrhiHir  causes  for  which  the  family  is  itself 
n'»ponKil)h^ 

Thin  division  shunts  the  dilemma  upon  which  the  faniily 
\\\\\\  di»p(Mul  itself,  and  secondly  upon  the  outside  aid  it  may 
nmsMnuhlv  inv4>ke. 

I.       KXTRINSIO    CAUSES. 

All  fwrnilv  ptvcHUttous  art*  vain  and  void  before  certain  cli- 
nu^tio  o\»nvUti\Mis;  hetviu  is  home  discipline  innocent  of  the 
\*HUM^  of  doath.  This  ivsjHMisihility  nnist  l>e  divided  between 
uUv^\\Mvl{d^lo  uu*t\sM\4oi:iv\Hl  etYivts  and   municipal  sumptuary 

ri»v^  \K'vx»»uvlv^v  vvf  >vH^ons.  the  t*\oluri.»n  and  dispersion  of 
v^\  MM  ^;»\^\\'''v  '^  o  c^?  ciM^tiv^i'^  v^t  p'lTvfiiv'rive  dtv* »m^" "sitions 
•M   T'v^  voii'-Nv^  V*?   V4"»'v^  v."-\vr^I  vr»>-t:>v^^  u* •  Kiain   mav 

'\\  ,  V '  V    »^  \v.%  *    ^.'^    \    **        •   ^\\^  "N    '^  ii«  •*•'.: -."a.* 'e  And  i^* 

^^'     ^-         ■     '^  ^      ^'^      '  '.  t  •   '   .  %^  _•  .1- >.  iri :  It 
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evaded.     As  an  instructor  of  hygiene,  and  the  application  of 
its  mechanical  adjustments,  the  admirable  work  of  Dr.  George 
Preston  Brown,  of  Cliicago,  should  serve  as  a  text  book  to 
every  architect,  engineer,  landlord,  and  tenant  in  the  State. 
In  tine,  the  present  system  of  sewerage,  drainage  of  houses,  and 
suppression  of  sewer   gas,  with  its  death-dealing  properties, 
will  never  be  radically  corrected  until  the  entire  work  is  sub- 
mitted to  a  competent  Board  of  Public  Works,  composed  of 
tilucated  engineers,  and   not  of  ward  politicians  or  mercen- 
ary contractors.     This  work  would  necessarilv  revolutionize 
the  present  modus  operandi^  involve  expense,  and  is  entirely 
beyond  the  competency  of  Medical  Boards  of  Health. 

The  perfection  of  life  and  health,  the  preservation  from 
death  of  innumerable  infant  beings,  amply  justifies  the  neces- 
sary inevitable  taxation. 

We  confess  we  are  not  of  those  who  believe  that  a  beneficent 

Creator  added  to  all  "the  ills  that  fiesh  is  heir  to,"  the  neces- 

v«iary  heritage  of  a  succession  of  infantile  maladies ;    nor  that 

parents,  in  their  solicitude  for  the  life  of  their  progeny,  should 

scarcely   permit    themselves   to   draw  a   breath  of   parental 

felicity  until  they  see  inscribed  on  the  family  record  page  of 

their  family  Bible,  the  list  of  infallible,  nay,  desirable  diseases, 

a-?  kine-pox,  mumps,  measles,  croup  and*  scarlet  fever.     All 

these  maladies  may  be  evaded  by  judicious  sanitary  care,  or 

jm.)  mitigated  as  to  prove  innocuous,  and  their  sequels,  often 

more  disastrous  than  the  prior   disease,    be  prevented.     To 

these  complaints  may  now  be  added  diphtheria  and  diarrhc^a. 

Local  extrinsic  causes,  remediable  by  man,  and  not  the  result 
of  a  divine  fiat,  develop  their  germs  of  disease.  Doubtless  some- 
what of  the  increased  infantile  death-rate  depends  upon  the 
general  increase  of  population,  as  well  as  the  more  crowded 
rtate  of  the  city  in  the  five  rain-months,  to  escape  the  weari- 
ness of  winter  life  in  the  country.  But,  with  this  allowance, 
the  death-rate  is  still  too  great  and  alarming. 

We  now  approach  the  intrinsic  side  of  the  (juestion.  Here- 
in the  great  dilemma  lies.  The  Creator,  all-wise  and  ever- 
Wnevolent,    brought    forth  a   being    whose    intentions    and 
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functions  were  to  live,  to  grow,  and  to  fulfil  a  given  cycle 
of  life.  Any  interruption  tliereto  is  contrary  to  what  has 
been  ordained. 

These  interruptions  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  organization 
of  the  family  in  tlie  conduct  of  the  home  influen(*.es. 

It  has  been  said  anv  normal  woni»n  can  brinii:  forth  oflPr 
spring,  but  only  a  limited  number  know  how  to  preserve 
its  life.  But  for  Nature's  all-protecting  law,  the  fruit  would 
nearly  all  perish. 

intrinsic  causes. 

The  patriarchs  of  old,  like  Moses,  were  hygienic  statesmen. 
They  enacted  ordinances  for  the  public  healtli  in  familieis; 
and  their  unlimited  power,  as  inspired  men,  rendered  their 
sanitary  requirements  sacred  as  Holy  Writ.  No  self-willed 
objections  were  interposed.  The  protection  of  parturient 
women  hence  became  a  matter  of  the  most  tender  solicitude 
in  the  family.  She  was  affectionately  secluded  during  preg- 
nancy. All  sources  of  mental  sliock  whicli  miglit  damage  or 
destro}',  or  cause  any  arrest  of  development  of  her  offspring, 
were  most  sedulously  precluded.  In  owv  free  land  these  pre- 
cautions are  unlieeded.  Wliere  ignorance  possesses  the  same 
free  rights  of  action  as  wisdom,  sanitary  precautions  in  the 
family  are  set  at  naught  or  violated  with  impunity.  Too  often 
is  the  loving  counsel  of  the  hus])and  as  little  regarded  as  the 
enactment  of  the  law  maker.  Hence  tlie  parturient  submit 
themselves  to  but  little  restraint.     Bv  dav  thev  frecnient  the 

ft'  •'  «r  X 

streets,  exposed  to  all  tlie  mental  shocks  and  violent  accidents 
that  crowded  thorouglifares  present.  At  night,  soirees,  thea- 
ters, balls,  and  festive  assemblies  attra(!t  tliem.  Sometimes 
thev  dance  the  baby  to  death,  or  the  sudden  cliaiiijes  of  tern- 
perature  from  heated  lialls  to  the  cold  weatlier  witliout, 
imperfectly  clad,  with  lungs  congested  by  breatliing  second- 
hand air,  exhausttnl  oi  its  oxygen,  prostrates  their  vital 
powers.     They  sicken,  are  saved  with  ditKculty,  ])ut  the  f<etus 
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smx'Uinbs,  or  is  born  anaemic,  to  survive  for  a  couple  of  years, 
the  victim  of  parental  imprudencje. 

n.       INFANTILE    DISEASES    AND    THEIR    SEQUELS. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  mortality  from  the  maladies  inei- 
tlent  to  early  life  mi^lit  be  eluded  by  an  earlier  recourse  to, 
and  more  confidence  in,  the  medical  profession.     This  is  not 
egotism,  but  f  jict  and  truth.     To  evade  the  doctor  by  domestic 
medication,  i8  the  pride  of  those  who  believe  in  hereditary 
knowledge  of  the  efficacy  of  old  home  cures.     At  last,  when  in 
♦lespair,  the  doctor  is  applied  to ;  he  arrives  too  late,  except  to 
witness  the  blight  and  grief  of   departed  hopes  and   joys. 
Now,  the  innocent  doctor  is  denounced  for  not  performing  a 
iniracle.     He  has  arriveii  in  time  to  witness  a  crowd  of  impor- 
tunate advisers  and  friends;  shut-up,  ill-ventilated  apartments; 
full  air;  ignorant  use  of  even  good  remedies;  overdosing  of 
the  wrong    "cure;"    tears,  excitement,  and    confusion;  with 
officious  persons  more  diffitnilt  to  treat  than  the  disease,  pre- 
sented for  his  care. 

When,  how^ever,  this  home  nursing  has  apparently  achieved 
lU  cure,  and  the  smile  of  defiance  on  the  doctor  is  duly 
indul^o<l,  come  presently  the  alarming  sequels.  Sequent  mal- 
a(^ie^  of  grave  import  supervene,  for  the  primary  has  been 
s«|nelched,  not  eradicated.  Physicians  know",  how^ever  it  may  be 
with  unskilled  parents  (and  ancient  doctresses),  that  the  series 
<»f  maladies,  called  infantile,  already  named,  are  not  merely 
In-al  affections,  but  are  zymotic*,  constitutional  diseases,  with 
or  without  fever.  Home  cures  are  chiefly  lo(^al  and  passive, 
as  regards  the  true  causa  morbi.  Still  more,  cerebral 
livperieniia,  or  irritation  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  exists. 
Though  the  local  symptoms  of  infection  and  fever  may  sub- 
side into  apparent  cure,  yet  the  causa  morbi  still  remains, 
Hahle,  at  the  slightest  provocation,  to  revive  its  activity  in 
>ome  serious  secondary  malady,  wherein  home  rule  is  lost  and 
defied.  These  sequences  are  the  pneumonias,  diarrhceas,  cer- 
ebral diseases,  paralyses,  spinal    curvatures,    strabismi,    con- 
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vulsione,  etc.  Herein  intrude  a  large  proportion  of  the  fatal 
rerord  on  infantile  vital  statistic*.  The  majority  of  such 
events  would  have  heen  avoided  bj'  the  judicious  management 
of  the  primary  disease. 

III.     the  bad  home  training  of  children  swells  the  mortal- 

rrv  record. 

The  practice  of  almost  unlimited  indulgence,  kind  in  princi- 
ple, but  often  fatal  in  practice,  allows  the  children  practically 
to  rule  the  house  and  "Ik^ss"*  the  parents.  This  question  has 
many  details  to  dilate  upon.  We  must  blend  them  in  the 
great  remedy  of  Wtter  home  discipline,  by  which  the  children 
obey  their  parents.  A  great  diminution  of  infantile  mortal- 
ity would  he  secured.  One  great  relief  now  looms  up.  Of 
Roman  Catholic  origin  in  California,  it  is  now  appreciated  as 
an  adjunct  t>f  public  education.  It  cannot  be  too  warmly 
fostered,  nor  too  widely  expanded.  This  home  relief,  full  of 
sanitary,  economical,  and  educational  discipline,  is  the  Kin- 
dergarten. It  now  prospers,  and  would  that  one  might  be 
oj>eued  in  every  bliH^k  in  the  city. 

IV.       INUIOKSTIONS,  FROM    BAD    FEK1>1NG,   ARK    A    FERTILE    SOURt^E 

OF    PAINFVL    mortality. 

It  is  slow  death,  i»btained  throuirh  the  luxurv  of  food; 
uMuittoh  by  sujH^rtluous  and  ilbregulattnl  nutrition.  We  waive 
discussion,  tor  the  teachings,  puMi^hevl  in  abundance,  produce 
scanty  fruition,  but  thnnigh  these  means  tlie  children  «lie  and 
undertakers  live. 

Malarious  maladies  an*  uiuioubtevllv  i»rouioted  bv  uncleam 
domiciles.  There  is  a  surprising  viitYon'Uve  observe^l  in  visit- 
ing the  homes  of  the  }HH>r,  in  the  lUgrws  «*f  cleanliness  and 
onler  of  diflfereut  nationalitios.  Hei\uu  the  Germans  excel. 
The  sanitary  i\>udition  ot*  dv^uikiUs^  however,  dt  jHi-nds  more 
on  landlords  than  on  tenuut-i*  All  Ituenvent  hv'U>e>>li«»uld  l>e 
ealsomiiieil  or   whitewashevl  thn>Ui:h\Hit,  and    their  drainavre 
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inspected,  once  h  year.  Walls,  ceilings,  floors,  shingle  roofs, 
<iirtj  furniture,  neglected  sinks,  unclean  backyards,  are  all 
fomites  of  malarious  germs,  and  thus  all  these  objects  are 
fruitful  contributors  to  childhood's  death-rate.  Among  the 
worst  of  these  are  filthy  beds,  containing  rotting  hair,  satu- 
rated with  the  products  of  years  of  use  and  neglect. 

Time   limits   this   contribution    to   a  subject  replete  with 
importance  in  filling  up  the  record  of  infantile  mortality. 

Defective  lactation  ruins  the  chances  of  prolonged  life  for 
iimumerable  infants.  How  sad  the  thought  that  the  loving 
mother's  breast  should  convey  starv^ation  to  her  fondled  off- 
spring; yet  too  often  do  the  inconsiderate  devotions  of  the 
mother  lead  not  alone  to  her  own  exhaustion,  but  also  to  the 
<leterioration  of  the  infant.  We  have  seen  the  mammae  of 
young  women  utterly  atrophied  from  prolonged  suckling  on 
hreasts  which  no  longer  yielded  milk.  This  mutual  delusion 
unqualified  the  one  for  future  lactation,  and  disappointed  the 
nutrition  of  the  other. 

Hereditary  transfusion  by  intrauterine  circulation  is  perpet- 
uated by  the  same  abnormal  lactation.  These  unhappy  heirs, 
JUS  they  appear  in  the  varied  forms  of  arrest  of  development, 
are  the  syphiloids,  the  canceroids,  the  alcoholoids,  the  hydro- 
^^phaloids  and  idiots,  the  squalid  old  heads  on  fcetal  bodies — 
all  attest  the  transmission  from  generation  to  generation. 

Certainly,  we  have  the  consolation,  in  this  deplorable  state 
of  things,  that  they  are  amenable,  and  will  yield  to  a  judicious 
antagonistic  treatment.  But  when  the  victim  of  heredity  is 
informed  that  he  must  endure  two  or  three  years  of  patient, 
persistent  medication,  in  California — the  same  elsewhere — he 
flies  the  old  beaten  road,  and  seeks  some  empiric  narrow- 
gauge  railroad  of  six  months  duration,  to  his  goal.  Yet,  if 
jseven  years  is  the  estimated  time  for  the  actual  involution  and 
re^volution  of  the  human  body,  it  is  certainly  not  too  much 
to  ask  for  half  that  time  to  effect  the  same  reformation  by  aid 
of  man^s  scientific  intervention. 


+(*  [nfantii.e  Muetai-itt  and  its  Preventiok. 

In  i-onrliwimi,  we  vfiihire  to  claijii  tliat  infaiidlG  inortJility 
iw  lurgolv  witliia  tiic  wmirol  of  «-ieiititii'  intervention.  With- 
ont  i-esorting  to  Knpt'i'human  agencies,  ur  a«icrediting  rtuper- 
wtitions  ileistii'  resi-ritfiil  intervenrions,  we  claim  that  the 
entire  siilijpi-t  of  infitntile  mortality  is  amenable  to  seientifii^ 
lonlroi.  When, niider  our  American  system, nniversal  ednca- 
tion  iiliall  (K'lK'trate  into  every  family;  when  supercilious 
ifTHorance  will  yield  to  the  dictaies  of  eommon  sense — that  is, 
intolliip'nl  coitiiireliensioii  of  fai-t^ — then,  and  then  only,  may 
we  hope  to  realize  a  c-ertain  dmi  practical  reduction  in  the 
riH-.ini  of  infMiilili-  iii-.rtalitv. 
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REPORT  ON  SURGERY. 


By  W.  E.  TAYLOR,  M.  D. 


Mr.  Pbk81i>ent,  and  Mp:mb£S6  of  the  Medical  Soci- 
CTY  OF  THK  State  of  California:  In  glancing  over  the 
-urgical  literature  of  the  past  few  years,  one  is  forcibly 
impres&ed  with  the  great  attention  addressed  to,  and  the 
aiiioimt  of  operative  work  undertaken  in  abdominal  sur- 
jrery;  ami  the  advances  made  in  this  direction  are  greater, 
perhaps,  than  in  all  the  otiier  portions  of  the  body,  and  cer- 
tainly much  more  extensive  than  any  of  us  dreamed  of  ten  years 
Hgo;  and,  that,  too,  with  results  sufficiently  brilliant  and  start- 
ling to  cunse  us  to  open  our  eyes  in  wonder  and  admiration. 
Wonder,  at  the  skill  and  boldness  of  the  operators,  and  admi- 
ration for  the  pluck  and  endurance  of  the  patients. 

Ovariotomy  may  be  considered,  in  a  general  way,  as  the 
pioneer  operation  in  abdominal  surgery ;  and  when  we  look 
back  and  remember  that  McDowell's  statement  of  the  success 
'»f  his  first  operation  in  1809,  was  received  wath  incredulity, 
and  when  iinally  it  and  successive  operations  were  known  to 
Ik?  true,  how  fiercely  it  was  denounced  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  also  from  the  pulpit ;  how,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it 
^teadily  gained  ground,  until  now  it  is  established  on  as  firm 
a  basis  as  any  operation  in  surgery.     When  we  consider  all 
these  things,  and  think  how  much  suffering  has  been  prevented 
and  how^  many  thousands  of  years  have  been  added  to  human 
life  through  its  means,  I  think  we  may  well  be  proud  of  it  and 
willing  to  render  due  homage  to  its  American  originator,  and 
to  tlie  long  line  of  illustrious  surgeons  of  all  nations,  who  have 
hy  their  skill  and  genius,  aided  in  developing  and  bringing  it 
to  its  present  state  of  perfection.     If  its  past  has  been  brilliant, 
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itri  future  <«;rtainly  promises  to  lie  more  so.  Mr,  T.  Spencer 
Wells  h»rt  re<:ently  completed  a  report  of  one  t)ioiiEand  ovari- 
ittotnii-M  performed  hy  himself,  and  with  it,  gives  his  stati6tii> 
of  d<-atli  in  ear-h  one  hundred  eases.  From  these,  we  learn 
that  the  death-rate  has  steadily  diminished  from  thirty-f  our  in 
the  first  one  liandred,  to  eleven  in  the  last;  a  very  excellent 
resnlt,  hiif  not  so  good  as  those  of  Keith,  Tail,  and  Thornton, 
who  siiow  only  three  or  four  deaths  per  hundred. 

Ill  taking  np  Home  of  the  more  recent  operations  in  abdom- 
iiiul  mirgery,  it  nmy  he  well  to  consider,  as  far  as  practicable. 
tlio  eirciimstanecs  under  which  they  were  instituted,  and  the 
nifan»  hy  whirh  they  have  been  thus  far  developed.  It  seems 
r>l  range  that  their  development  should  have  been  so  lon^ 
delayed,  uud  one  would  think  that  they  would  have  followed 
hiiii'li  iiinri'  i-iti/idlv  ill  fill'  "  ;ilie  of  ovariotomy. 

Tin'  )iriin'i)ial  fmlur  in  thi-  delay  was,  no  doubt,  the  fearof 
tht'  tT"ultf  of  injury  to  iln-  pt-ritoneum.  This  was,  and  is  yet 
1.1  miiiH'  t'Meiil.  Ihi-  Kf,  u'liir  of  intra- peritoneal  surgery- 
l^rtt'luidly  we  lu'gHu  ro  le»rn  more  alnuit  the  ai-tions  of  this 
inviiihyHlie,  U<  rvvXitv  its  woiidvrfnl  |H>wers  of  recuperation,  to 
kvoiiv  lr»>l»  oliiiivid  »liM'r\ation.  tluit  many  accidental  wounds 
»i(  tl  «1mI  il"  i^'nrsiiHHl  ^iMfnt  did  well,  and  that  l-y  oliserving 
*|ph't  >'U'*llU>W'-».  ill  llw  jH-rti^iUs  of  [he  ofx-rttor  and  assistants. 
MHil  111  t\iv  ii)a.lni>iu'uu  stud  sjhui^-s  u^.  in  all  the  surround- 
lW|r»  «'(  tit*'  I-WKhvI.  att»l  \<\  i-ar\tul  atteiuU-n  t-  all  details. 
Kih.uns  Oitr^itic.  «i«l  *f\vT  \\w  ■';v!^--.'n,  we  If^-m  to  tind  cut 
lt>Al  lhiv*<f  v\<vi%li\'ko,  *vw  w.T  "vv  t"^*.r^:t"V.  !>!!t  aljo  com- 
|t«r«(lM^),v  •^(^';  ttt*!  ft^lwAlti  -  ■.■  ivs:-  t  :r^:::-;i:;i-  periton- 
nU  K««t  iHwh  \<M  ^^%  kvm-rv  W;  w,  t  V.^— .---^  :•■  t>av  more 
MtVUlVw  «»'  ^Wiitlv**^*^  »nO  I  ■  ■  ,,•■    •:  ..■  "     -  -.~  ^r.  ITS  Sn^dert 
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ished  fear  of  bad  results,  were  bearing  tlieir  legitimate  fruit, 
and  abdominal  surgeiy  was  being  slowly  but  surely  developed. 
About    this    time  carbolic  acid  began  to  come   into   use. 
Wonderful  properties  were  claimed  for  it,  and  soon  the  anti- 
septic wave  ct)mmenced.     At  first  a  mere  speck  or  ripple,  just 
\isible  far  off  on  the  surgical  sea,  it  gradually  increased,  slow- 
ly at  first,  then  more  rapidly,  until  it  rolled  on  like  a  great 
wave,  raising  high  its  foaming  crest,  and  swamping  in  its  wild 
rareer,  many  a  good  ship  laden  with  medical  lore,  and  bade  fair 
to  engulf  the  medical  world.    On  it  came,  ever  on,  until  like  the 
i»cean  wave,  which  breaks  when  it  strikes  the  rock-bound  shore, 
H)  this  wave,  when  it  struck  the  rock-bound  shore  of  truth  and 
reason,  was  dashed  into  countless  fragments,  and  these  are 
HOW  l)eing  carried  back  by  the  returning  wave  into  the  great 
5ta  of  medical  fallacies. 

The  use  of  antisepsis,  necessarily  presupposes  the  existence 
of  sepsis,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  use  of  antidotes  assumes 
the  existence  of  poisons,  and  in  toxicology  we  have  the  two 
factors,  poison  and  antidote — something  fixed  and  definite.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  several  so-called   antiseptics,    all 
addressed  to  what?     A  sepsis  or  poison;    a  supposed  some- 
thing whicli  has  never  been  demonstrated,  either  microscopi- 
cally or  chemically,  and  it  seems  to  be  at  least  unphilosophical 
to  have  an  array  of  antidotes  addressed  to  an  unknown  poison. 
Its  advocates  claim  that  by  its  means  wounds  are  healed, 
without  suppuration,  under  circumstances  hitherto  precluding 
^iich  an  event;  that  the  abdomen  and  joints  can  be  freely  and 
^ely  opened;  and,  in  fact,  that  many  operations  formerly 
considered  impossible,  are  now  possible  and  safe,  and  some  of 
them  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  nearly  all  accidents,  after  ope- 
rntions,  are  the  fault  of  the  surgeon,  because  of  the  neglect  of 
antiseptic   measures,  and    that  any  surgeon  is  criminal  who 
♦loes  not  use  this  particular  system. 

They  point  to  elaborate  statistics  in  support  of  their  state- 
ments. Without  going  into  details,  I  think  I  can  safely  assert 
that  if  any  unprejudiced  o])server  will  carefully  examine  the 
literature  of   this  whole  subject,  he  will  be  satisfied  that  quite 
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as  good  results  are  obtained  by  other  and  simpler  methods  as 
by  the  strictest  antiseptic  treatment,  and,  if  we  may  believe 
Keith  and  others,  even  better  results. 

The  benefit  derived  from  it  is  not  commensurate  with  the 
time  and  trouble  consumed  in  its  application.  This,  however, 
would  not  be  an  Objection,  if  it  accomplished  even  one  quarter 
of  what  it  claims;  but  its  results  are  no  better,  if  as  good,  as 
by  other  and  simpler  methods,  and  this  being  the  case,  why 
use  it  at  all  ? 

Most  of  its  adherents  have  given  up  the  spray,  others  have 
variously  modified  it.  What  was  true  five  or  ten  years  ago 
must  be  true  now,  and  if  the  spray  was  essential  then,  and 
none  will  deny  that  it  was  claimed  to  be  so,  it  is  just  as  essen- 
tial now — then,  why  abandon  it?  Simply  because  it  is  not 
essential  now  and  never  was,  and  this  is  also  true  of  the  entire 
antiseptic  system ;  a  system  founded  upon  a  false  basis,  in 
which  effects  were  mistaken  for  causes  and  where  natural 
results  were  attributed  to  a  particular  system  of  cure. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  tlie  fact  tliat,  no  matter  how 
carefully  an  injury  is  treated,  or  liow  skillfully  an  operation  is 
performed  and  the  after  treatment  conducted,  the  question  of 
a  good  or  bad  result  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  other 
(causes  than  to  any  particular  system  of  therapeutics;  that  it  is 
an  individual  affair,  and  tliis  is  always  an  uncertain   element. 

How  often  do  we  see  the  most  unpromising  cases  get  well 
under  all  sorts  of  treatments,  and  then,  again,  the  most  prom- 
ising cases  turn  out  badly  under  the  most  skillful  treatment; 
and  when  we  take  a  broad  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
entire  field  we  will  be  less  disposed  to  adopt  or  become  very 
enthusiastic  over  any  special  system  of  treatment. 

We  nuist  make  due  allowances  for  the  differences  in  indi- 
viduals and  tlie  varying  pliases  of  diseases,  and  above  all,  we 
nuist  not  attribute  too  nuu;h  to  chemical  action,  but  must 
recognize  the  great  importance  of  vital  processes.  I  fear  that 
many  of  us  are  too  much  given,  of  late,  to  comparing  the 
human  body  to  a  chemical  laboratory  and  assuming  that  many 
diseases  are  poisons,  and  then  endeavor  to  neutralize  them  by 
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xnne  antidote,  but  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  that  we  can  no 
more  control  vital  processes  l>y  chemical  means  than  we  can 
lt»iri>late  morals  into   a  communitv,  and  this  has  been    tried 
time  and    again  and  has  generally  failed.     Assume,  for  the 
>ake  of  argument,  that  diseases  are  due  to  germs  which  gain 
access  to  the  body  and  multiply  there  until  a  certain  number 
«**<*iunulate  and  tlien  the  individual  gets  sick;  then   assume, 
h1>4.>,   that  any    of  the  germicides  will  destroy  these  germs. 
Recollect  that  the  human  body  is  the  retort  in  which  this 
ex])eriment  is  to  be  made.     It  seems  to  me,  that  by  the  time 
we  get  the  svstem  sufficientlv  saturated  with  the  antidote  to 
kill  the  germs    we  will  also  kill  the  person.     All  of  which 
might  l)e  very  good  for  science,  but  rather  bad  for  the  patient. 
As  bearing  on  this  subject,  I  read,  during  the  past  year,  an 
excellent   article  in  the  Virginia    Medical  Monthly,     I  can- 
not now  recall  the   writerVs   name.     He    was,    to  a   certain 
extent,  a  believer  in  the  antiseptic  theory,  and  believing  thus, 
lie  thought  that  we  could  not  safely  administer  antiseptics  in 
do?es  sufficient  to  destroy  disease  germs.     I  think  his  state- 
ment was  as  follows,  viz:     Taking  salicylic  acid,  he  said  that 
it  required  a  two  and  one-half  per  cent  solution  to  destroy 
di^iease  germs,  and  if  we  administered  enough  of  this  to  cause    . 
the  human  body  to  represent   a  two  and  one-half  per   cent 
M>lution,  it  would  require  something  like  two  and  one-half  or 
three  ounces  per  diem ;  and  then  he  very  pertinently  inquires : 
*'Can  vou  give  that  quantity  in  a  dav  with  safetv?'*'     I  think 
we  would    all    answer  in    tlie   negative.      1   have,   perhaps, 
<levoted  more  time  to  this  subject  than  was  necessary,  but  it 
ha>  been  such  a  prominent  factor  in  medicine  for  some  years 
pajit,  and  has  caused  so  nuich  discussion  and  has  gained  such 
a  control  over  the  majority  of  our  profession,  that  it  seemed 
to  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.     I  have  heard  medical 
men  say  that  while  they  only  believed  in  it  in  part,  or  not  at 
all,  yet  it  was  so  popular  and  so  much  used  that  they  would 
feel  obliged  to  use  it  in  order  to  feel  that  they  had  done  the 
(wrect  thing  and  not  be  blamed  for  its  non-use  in  the  event 
of  any  accident.     Just  such  statements  as  these  go  far  to  show 
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how  any  fashion  in  medicine  will  cloud  the  minds  of  physi- 
cians and  almost  force  them  to  use  remedies  against  their 
better  judgment. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  desire  to  enter  a 
plea  for  the  continuance  of  the  simplicity  of  surgical  dressings 
liitherto  so  cliaracteristic  of  American  surgery. 

Let  us  not  soil  its  fair  outlines  with  unsightly,  nauseous, 
and  cumbersome  dressings,  and  let  us  use  our  own  judgment 
and  reason  in  these  matters,  and  not  be  too  much  influenced 
by  any  exclusive  dogma  or  system. 

I  do  not  deny  that  carbolic  acid  and  its  allies  possess  impor- 
tant therapeutic  properties,  but  I  do  deny  that  they  are  anti- 
septics, in  the  sense  in  which  tliey  are  used,  and  I  think  the 
sooner  w^e  realize  and  act  upon  tliis  idea  the  better  will  it  be 
for  us  and  our  art. 

The  antiseptic  system,  so  called,  has  doubtless  been  the 
means  of  greatly  developing  the  surgery  of  the  abdomen  and 
joints,  and  causing  a  more  rapid  advance  in  these  directions; 
and  its  advocates  claim  that  with  it,  tliey  are  enabled  to  per- 
form operations  in  tlicse  regions  that  formerly  could  not  be 
done.  Wliile  we  must  give  due  credit  to  tlie  advocates  of  this 
system  for  nuich  of  this  advance,  I  do  not  think  it  is  due  to 
any  particular  excellence  or  safety  in  antiseptics.  The  true 
state  of  the  case  seems  to  be  tliis,  viz:  Believing  as  they  did 
in  its  safety,  and  witli  tliis  feeling  of  false  security,  they  under- 
took operations  which  they  otherwise  would  not  have  risked. 
The  results  being  pretty  good,  they,  in  their  enthusiasm, 
(claimed  them  all  for  their  pet  system,  and  seemed  to  ignore 
all  other  factors. 

While  we  must  accord  tJie^n  full  credit  for  their  work  and 
success,  we  must  not  attribute  this  success  to  the  antiseptic 
system,  more  especially  as  we  now  know  that  equally  good 
results  are  obtained  without  antiseptics.  In  other  w^ords,  the 
antiseptic  system  was  the  indirect  cause  of  the  undertaking; 
but  the  results  of  these  operations  were  not  due  to  that  sys- 
tem, but  would  have  occurred  just  as  well  without  it,  and 
therefore  the  credit  is  not  due  to  it  per  ae. 
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In  commencing  our  review  of  operations  practiced  within 

x\\e  abdomen,  we  will  first  refer  to  resection  of  the  stomach. 

Tills  operation  has   been   performed  a  sufficient    number  of 

times  to  give  us  some  idea  of  its  immediate  results,  but  as  jet 

Qut  enough  is  known  about  it  to  enable  us  to  form  any  decided 

npinion  as  to  it€  future.     I  am  unable  to  give  the  total  num- 

lierof  cases  and  results,  as  the  reports  are  so  scattered  through 

the  various  medical  journals.     Seven  operations  are  reported 

during  the  past  year.     Tlie  recoveries  from  the  operation  itself 

liave  been  sufficient  to  indicate  that  it  can  be  done  success- 

fullv. 

Nearlv  all  the  mali^jnant  cases  died  from  a  recurrence  of 
the  disease,  and  of  those  surviving,  too  short  a  time  has  elapsed 
to  enable  any  opinion  to  be  expressed. 

Practically,  the  excision  of  the  pylorus,  or  any  portion  of 
the  stomach  or  intestines,  for  cancer,  would  seem  to  have  but 
a  limited  application,  more  limited  even  than  extirpation  of 
the  uterus  for  tlie  same  disease. 

This  limitation  is  based  upon  the  malignant  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  its  almost  certain  recurrence  after  removal,  and 
also  upon  the  uncertainty  of  the  diagnosis,  until  the  disease  is 
pretty  well  advanced. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  if  the  removal  of  cancer  is  ever 
to  be  successful,  it  must  be  done  early;    but  when  the  disease 
b  located  in  the  stomach,  it  is  apt  to  be  pretty  well  advanced 
Wore  we  can  be  sufficiently  certain  in  our  diagnosis  to  war- 
rant operative  interference,  and  by  this  time  the  disease  will, 
'lonbtless,  have  involved    the  surrounding  parts  4o  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  complete  removal  impracticable.     In  cases 
f>f  non-malignant,  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  pylorus,  or  some 
fonns  of  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  a  successful  operation 
might  give  permanent  relief;  but  tlie  differential  diagnosis  is 
often  difficult,  and,  at  times,  impossible.     So,  for  the  present, 
thLi  operation  is  sub-judice,  and  time  alone  can  determine  its 
value  and  proper  status ;  but,  in  such  a  cruel  disease  as  cancer 
<»f  the  stomach,  it  seems  that  almost  everything  which  will 
afford  temporary  relief ,  even  at  much  risk,  is  indicated.    Quite 
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recrently,  I)r,  Anton  Wolfler,  ProfuBtor  Billroth'^  asbistaiil, 
undei'touk  &ii  opt-ratioii  for  excision  ot  the  pylorus,  l>ut  finding 
it  impo8tiilile,  lie  made  an  ineitiioti  in  tlio  Htoinncli,  near  tlie 
midrlle  nf  \\vy  pvi'M  vnirvjitiire,  and  a  similar  cnt  in  a  «'oiI  of 
Kuiall  int*-ntinc's,  and  curefiiUy  sewed  to  one  another  tlie  margini- 
of  tilt!  two  inrisiono.  Tlic  putient  recovered  from  the  operation, 
experienced  marked  relief,  and  was  living  fonr  weeks  after- 
wards. A  sff.ond  opt'rafion  of  tliin  kind  was  performed  bv 
Professor  Billroth — tlic  patient  died  on  tlie  tentli  day-  Gas- 
tro-enterostoinv  is  tlie  name  given  to  this  new  <iperation,  and 
it  is  offered  as  a  siibstitnte  for  excision  of  the  pjlonis,  in  cases 
wliere  tliat  is  fonnd  to  bo  itnpracticaUle. 

Gastrostomy  haw  been  suecessfiiily  performed  in  a  number 
of  iustani'4.'s  in  cases  of  nbstniction  of  the  le^iophagus  from 
raneer  or  simple  Hta-ii-turc,  And  it  is  indieated  where  it  is  verv 
diHitnilt  or  impiissible  ti)  intmdncy  food  into  the  stotnat-h 
throngh  the  gullet. 

Entereet<»my,  or  excision  of  portions  of  the  small  intoatinef, 
has  lu'en  siicuessfiillv  made  in  (wses  of  cancer,  intuasiisc^eptioii 
and  stricture.  The  most  extensive  and  remarkable  i>f  these 
wa«  madf  h_v  1  )r.  Kwlwrle,  of  Strasliourg,  in  a  case  where  there 
were  thrco  strictures.  He  removed  six  and  one-half  feet  "f 
ileum,  and  tlw  piiticut  recovered.  The  operation  lasted  over 
three  luitirs,  and  was  not  done  antiseptically.  On  the  second 
of  Di'ci'mlH'r,  ISSl,  Dr.  Bozeman,  of  New  York,  removed  a 
cyst  of  till'  paiutroas,  wciiJiUing  twenty  and  one-lialf  pounds. 
Tlie  ilia;j;nosis  wiis  ovarian  tumor,  and  its  true  nature  was  not 
discnvcrcil^mtil  after  the  aMonien  had  l*een  opened,  the  cyst 
emptied,  and  tvvothirds  ..f  it  drawn  through  the  incision. 
The  |iiitieiir  miidi'  a  j^ood  recovery  and  was  discharged  ou  the 
thirty  cigliili  iliiy.  Tiiis  i-il*i!  is  interesting  as  lieiug  the  only 
one  on  ri'cord  iu  whiih  the  entire  cyst  was  removeti.  Tw" 
oilier  rn!-rn  arc  riiiirdeil;  in  one,  the  o[>eration  was  by  incision 
and  dniipuigc,  ihc  i»iliciil  iii-overing  with  a  iistnla.  The  other 
was  Uy  incision  and  partial  removal  of  the  cyst,  with  dealli 
on  till'  lentil  diiy  from  sujipurative  peritonitis.  Removal  of 
Hpli'ii.  Bplcni'ctoiuy,  has  bi'cn  successfully  au^omplished.     I" 
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twenty-nine  cases,  it  was  removed  sixteen  times  for  leucocy- 
ihaemia,  all  proving  fatal.  In  thirteen  other  cases,  eight  sur- 
vived. With  such  a  record  as  this  in  leucocy  thsemia,  it  appears 
verv  evident  that  the  operation  is  contra-indicated. 

KIDNEYS. 

When  we  h)ok  at  the  surgery  of  tlie  kidneys  we  find  sev- 
eral operations,  viz:    nephrotomy,  nephrectomy  and  nephro- 
lithotomy.     Nephrotomy  has  been  successful  in  a  number  of 
instances,  in  cysts,  suppuration,  and  for  the  removal  of  renal 
i*aleuli,   although    the    term    nephro-lithotomy  has,    of  late, 
Wn  applied  to  this  last  mentioned  operation.     The  kidney 
can  l)e   approached  through  the    linea  alba   or   through  the 
loin,  the  latter  route  being  the  safer  and   should  be  selected 
when  practicable.     If  the    kidney  is  extensively  diseased  i»r 
the  removal  of  the  calculus  impossible,  then  the  operation  for 
itii  removal,   or  nephrectomy,   should  be   done.     This    latter 
oj^eration,  according  txj  Dr.  Kroner's  statistics,  has  been  made 
turtv-one  times,  and   to  this  we  may    add  four  more  recent 
cases,  making  forty-five  in  all,  with  twenty  deathsi     Twenty- 
one  were  made  by  abdominal  incision,  with  fourteen  deaths, 
and  twenty-four  by  lumbar  incision,  with  six  deaths. 

According  to  Professor  C^zerny,  nephrectomy  is  indicated  iti 
rases  of  wounds,  floating  kidney,  pyo-nephrosis,  hydro-nephro- 
sis,  calculi,  cysts  and  tumor,  as  soon  as  life  is  endangered  and 
"ther  means  of  treatment  are  ineffectual,  the  other  kidney 
lieing  sound.  Exceptions  to  these  rules  can  be  Unade  in  all 
(u<«8  save  those  of  tumors.  Nephrotomy  will  answer,  in 
!^mie  cases  of  pyo-nephrosis  and  cysts,  and  nepro-lithotomy, 
in  some  cases  of  calculi.  Recently  an  operation  for  fixation 
<»f  floating  kidney  has  been  successfully  made  upon  several 
^•ccasions.  It  consists  in  making  an  incision  in  the  loin  and 
attaching  the  wandering  viscus  to  its  margins. 

Tlie  surgery  of  the  bladder  presents  nothing  especially  new. 
Higelow's  operation,  modern  lithotrity  or  litholapaxy,  as  it  is 
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sometimes  called,  and  whicli  consists  in  crushing  and  remov- 
ing the  stone  at  one  sitting,  is  now  established  on  a  firm 
basis  and  is  a  genuine  advance.  It  has  been  so  ably  des- 
cribed by  its  distinguished  originator,  and  is  so  well  known 
to  you  all,  that  further  remarks  are  unnecessary.  Sonneberg 
describes  an  operation,  performed  by  him  successfully,  for 
extrophy  of  the  bladder,  in  which  he  first  separated  the 
ureters  from  that  viscus,  then  extirpated  the  bladder  and 
attached  the  ureters  to  the  vivified  edges  of  the  dorsal  groove 
of  the  penis. 

Hernia  presents  nothing  special  in  the  surgical  line.  All 
of  the  operations  for  its  radical  cure  are  uncertain  as  to  ulti- 
mate results,  and  some  of  them  are  dangerous.  All  of  them 
are  apt  to  be  partially  or  entirely  successful  at  first;  hence, 
probably,  the  number  of  reported  cures;  but  the  tendency  to 
recurrence,  sooner  or  later,  is  very  decided.  Dr.  Warren,  of 
Boston,  advocates  his  modification  of  lleaton's  operation, 
which  consists  in  injecting  the  canal  and  rings  with  a  mixture 
of  fluid  and  solid  extracts  of  (juercus  alba,  alcohol,  ether,  and 
morphia.  lie  claims  that  a  sufiicient  amount  of  tendinous 
irritation  is  set  uj)  to  ])roye  curative  in  a  majority  of  cases. 
It  certainly  has  the  merit  of  simplicity,  and  seems  to  be  quite 
free  from  danger,  and  for  these  reasons  it  merits  a  fair  trial  at 
the  hands  of  the  j)rofession. 

It  would  seem  that  tannic  acid  might  be  substituted  for  the 
extract  of  quercus  alba. 

Laparotomy  is  one  of  tlie  most  valuable  operati(nis  in 
abdominal  surgery, but  it  has  not  yet  attained  that  recognition 
which  it  merits.  It  has  a  wide  and  increasing  field  before  it, 
and  this  is  being  rapidly  developed,  and  with  most  excellent, 
results.  I  know  of  no  single  <»})eration  which  promises  so 
much  in  the  way  of  relief  to  the  sufierinsr,  and  the  saviuir  of 
life,  in  cases  where  indicated,  as  this  one.  The  indications  for 
it  are  numerous,  both  from  a  diagnostic  and  a  therapeutic 
point  of  view.  It  is  es])ecially  indicated  in  acute  intestinal 
ol)struction,  particularly  when  occurring  in   the  small   intes- 
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tines,  whether  from  intussusception,  bands,  or  twists  of  the 
Uiwel.  We  can  expect  but  little  from  medicine  or  nature,  in 
these  affections.  True,  in  a  few  cases  of  intussusception  a 
}».»rtion  of  the  intestine  has  sloughed,  been  discharged,  and 
^-eoverv  lias  taken  place,  but  these  are  rare,  and  the  metliod 
wrv  uncertain.  Doubtless  thousands  of  lives  have  been  lost 
tnun  intestinal  obstruction  that  might  have  been  saved  by 
timely  surgical  assistance. 

As  siK>ii  aft  the  diagnosis  is  made,  the  operation  should  be 
done,  ;uid  done  early,  before  extensive  pathological  changes 
"•^•cur,  and  before  exhaustion  takes  place.     It  is  not  so  nnich 
the  operation    that  is  dangerous,  as  the  cause  which   necessi- 
tates its  j)erformance.     The  al)doiiieii  should  be  opened  in  tlie 
iii*»Ulle  line,  the  obstructions  sought  for  and  remedied  in  such 
manner  as  may  seem  best  indicated,  by  disengaging  the  intus- 
susception,  division  of  the  constricting   band,  removing  the 
twist,  or,  if  necessary,  by  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus, 
nr  resection  of  the  intestine.      In  rupture  or  wounds  of  the 
i>ladder,  with  escape  of  urine  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and 
in  rupture  of  the  uterus  (hiring  labor,  this  operation  is  also 
Vlainly  indicated. 

In  {gunshot  w^ounds  involving  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  its 
^•*>ntents,  especially  if  the  intestines  are  wounded,  the  opera- 
tion should  be  done  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  more  pre- 
ncely  the  nature  of  the  lesion,  to  remove  foreign  bodies,  and 
to  establish  free  drainage. 

I  am  aware  that  the  doctrine  of  non-interference,  surgically, 
'^  taught,  and  opium  is  principally  relied  on.  In  the  trial 
"t"  Stokes  for  the  murder  of  Fiske,  in  New  York,  a  few  years 
a^>,  one  of  the  lines  of  his  defense  was  that  his  victim's 
<leathwas  the  result  of  surgical  interference,  ignoring  entirely 
the  tact  that  a  bullet  had  gone  into  the  aMomen. 

Wlien  a  bullet  goes  crashing  into  a  person's  abdomen  we 
('Himot  always  tell  how  much  damage  it  has  done,  but  if  we 
W  that  no  serious  injury  to  the  contents  has  occurred,  we 
mi  afford    to  wait    and    watch     developments.      If   serious 
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Hymptoins,  indicative  of  vificenil  injury,  iirise,  ur  if",  at  the 
time  of  the  injnry,  we  know  that  the  intestineH  hiive  T>eeii 
wounded,  then  I  think  it  is  our  plain  duty  to  make  n  iHpam- 
toiny,  not  neceswirily  to  search  for  the  Imlfet,  but  in  t>rder  in 
ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury  with  a  view  of 
treatiiij;  it  intelligently.  It  seems  that  sucli  a  pr»ftk"e  i» 
more  in  accord  with  sound  surgical  principles  than  keeping 
the  patient  (juiet  witli  oi>ium,  taki«i^  the  chances,  and  await- 
ing tlie  almost  inevitable  resnit.  It  is  certainly  juatifietl,  not 
only  by  the  gravity  of  the  case,  but  also  by  the  gcwxl  result,- 
tVuin  iiitra-jieritoneal  surgery  in 'other  cases  nut  vt-rv  Hi- 
similar. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  operative 
interference  in  all  jienetrating  wounds  of  the  alxlonieii  anil 
pelvis,  but  principally  in  those  complicated  with  wounds  <if 
the  intestines  or  bladder,  with  or  without  lodgment  of  a  for- 
eign body,  wliich  condition  was  recognized  at  the  time,  and 
in  other  wounds  not  regarded  serious  at  the  time  of  reception. 
Imt  in  which  serious  sym])tonis,  such  as  tranniHtic  peritonitis. 
f.ulisi(|uently  supervened.  In  this  connection  we  may  inquire 
If  there  is  not  a  tield  for  this  operation  in  some  severe  cases 
of  iioii-traumatic  jwritonitis,  accompanied  with  much  etfunion, 
I'itliLT  !-erons  or  purulent,  especially  the  latter. 

I  cannot  better  close  this  portiim  of  my  report  than  Jty 
refeiring  to  some  statements  made  by  Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  at  the 
London  fongi-ess.  in  reference  to  some  recent  advances  in 
ididoniinal  surgery.     lie  says: 

■'  1  have,  in  papers  already  published,  laid  down  the  ]irin- 
ciple  that  every  clearly  nun -malignant  tumor  of  the  alxlomen 
or  jielvis  which  presents  the  like1ihu(Hl  of  destn)ying  the 
patient,  or  which,  by  reason  of  suffering  caused  by  it,  greatly 
intei-feres  with  the  comfort  of  lite,  should  lie  investigate*!  by 
uiL  exploratory  incision.  Acting  upon  this  principle,  I  have 
opened  the  abdomen  in  many  cases  which,  until  recently. 
were  not  regarded  as  within  the  j>rovince  of  surgical  effort. 
.Vnionjpit  these  were  include<l  one  case  of  gall  stone,  five  cases 
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of  hydatid  of  the  liver,  one  case  nf  \furvte  evst  of  the  liver,  six 
nu<es  of  cysts  of  the  kidneys,  one  ca^seof  splenic  abscess,  twelve 
cases  of  pehnc  aliscess,  four  cases  of  suppuration  of  the  Fallo- 
\mn  tube,  and  six  cases  of  Fallopian  pregnancy.  Of  these 
thirty-six  cases  only  one  died,  that  being  a  case  of  Fallopian 
pregnancy.  Tlie  child  is  still  living;  the  mother  was  too 
much  exhausted  for  recovery  to  be  hoped  for.'" 

He  further  states  that  in  a  few  instances  he  attempted  to 
eH\]>loy  antiseptic  details,  but  found  them  cumbrous  and 
impracticrable;  that  the  patients  recovered  j)erfectly  well  with- 
out them,  and  that  the  employment  of  carlx^lic  acid  rather 
imjieded  recovery  than  aided  it. 

We  are   now  having  a    *'l)oom^'    in   abdominal   surgery. 
That  much  of  it  is  real  advance,  none  will  deny.     Some  of  it, 
]Mirticnlarly  extirpation  of  portions  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines for  malignant  disease,  would  seem,  at  present,  to  illus- 
trate more  the  skill  of  surgeons  and  the  powers  of  human 
endurance,  than  to  he  indicative  of  any  sound  surgical  advance; 
hut  even  these  cases,  if  of  no  permanent  benefit,  assist  in  giv- 
ing us  some  idea  of  how  much  can  be  done,  and  will  enable 
«j>  to  take  advantage  of  this  knowledge  and  apply  it  to  cases 
where  recovery  from  the  opemtion  will  also  mean  complete 
rwovery  from  the  disease  for  which  it  was  done.     In  this  way, 
at  all  events,  these  o])erations  will  be  of  benefit.     Urethral 
>urgery  presents  nothing  novel.      The  question  of  dilatation 
internal  urethrotomy,  and  divulsion,  in  the  treatment  of  ure- 
thral strictures,  still  causes  the  usual  amount  of  controversv; 
ami  this  difference  of  opinion  will  last  as  long  as  j)e()ple  con- 
tinue to  have  strictures,  wliich  will  probably  be  until  the  end 
of  the  chapter.     Those  who  recognize  the  fact  that  no  one 
method  is  suitable  in  all  cases,  but  who  adopt  that  method 
l)e>t  suited  to  each  individual  case,  will  have  the  most  success 
in  this  particular  branch  of  surgery. 

Professor  W.  F.  McNutt,  of  San  Francisco,  has  recently 
informed  me  that  he  has  obtained  most  excellent  results  in 
the  treatment  of  acute  gonorrhrea  by  the  use  of  hot  water  injec- 
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tioiifi,  basing  their  applii^ation  upon  their  well  known  efficacy 
in  vaginal  and  uterine  diseaseB,  and  their  beneficial  effects  in 
inflammation  of  mucous  membranes  generally.  His  method 
of  using  it  is  to  irrigate  the  urethra  several  times  a  day,  and 
in  the  following  manner,  viz:  the  patient  should  sit  in  a  warm 
bath,  and  having  passed  a  small  wire  speculum,  some  four  or 
five  inches  in  length,  down  the  urethra,  so  as  to  distend  the 
canal,  lie  then  injects  with  a  syringe — ^preferably  of  the  David- 
son type — water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  If  the  speculum  and  bath  are  not  available,  the 
injection  can  be  made  without  them.  The  doctor  states  that 
with  this  treatment  chordee  is  rare,  and  that  the  heat,  scalding 
and  inflammatory  symptoms  quickly  subside,  requiring  only  a 
few  days  to  ac^M)mplish  tliat  which  would  require  several  times 
that  long  under  the  usual  methods.  After  a  few  days  some  of 
the  ordinary  astringent  injecti(ms  can  l>e  alternated  with  the  hot 
water.  Internally,  he  uses  such  treatment  as  nuiy  be  indicated 
by  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case.  This  mode  of 
treatment  is  so  simple,  su  cleanly,  and,  according  to  its  dis- 
tinguished author  and  advocate,  so  efficacious,  that  it  merits  a 
trial,  and  certainly  we  all  have  ample  opportunities  in  our 
practice  for  testing  it. 

Under  the  head  of  surgery  of  the  rectum,  excision  of  a  por- 
tion of  it  for  cancer,  and  the  physical  diagnosis  of  stricture, 
are  the  principal  points  to  l)e  noti<'.ed.  The  inunediate  results 
of  excision  are  very  good,  death  from  the  operation  occurring 
about  on<!e  in  five  cases,  those  surviving  being  much  relieved, 
and  living  through  periods  varying  from  several  months  to 
several  years;  but  sooner  or  later  recurrence  of  the  disease 
may  be  expected. 

From  an  analvsis  of  one  hundred  and  tbrtv  cases  of  this 
operation  for  cancer.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Kelsey,  of  New  York, 
draws  several  conclusions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  following,  viz: 

•■*  When  the  disease  reaches  above  three  inches,  or  involves 
neighboring  parts  to  such  an  extent  as  to   render  its  entire 
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removal,  without  iiijurv  to  the  peritoneum,  questionable,  the 
nperatioii  is  contra-iudicateil.     The  operation  is  chiefly  valu- 
able as  H  jxalliative  measure,  and  as  such,  in  cases  \vhei*e  it- is 
indicated,  it  compai'es  favorably  with  lumbar  colotomy,  both 
\\i  pn>lougiiig  life  and  i\?Heving  pain.     It  is  not  a  substitute 
for  luuil)ar  C4)lotornv  in  crises  where  the  disease  has  reached 
more  than  three  inches  from  the  anus;  and  lastly,  there  is  no 
jmK>t' that  the  operative  interference  shortens  life  by  hastening 
tl\e  progress  of  the  dissease.'"* 

In  cases  of  stricture  of  the  i-ectum  beyond  the  digital  touch, 
and  consequently,  often  not  discovered,  the  best  method  of 
examination  is  that  devised  by  Surgeon-Geneml  P.  S.  Wales, 
ruiteil  States  Navy.     It  consists  of  a  rubber  tul)e,  open  at 
]N»tli  ends,  and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  long.     Over 
one  end  is  fitted  a  rubber  cap.     The  tube  is  passed  up  the 
Iniwel  six,  eight,  ten,  or  more  inches;  a  Davidson's  syringe, 
with  a  special  tube,  is  then  attached  to  the  open  end,  and  the 
rd\^  distended  to  a  pi-eviously  determined  size  by  injecting 
water  thn)ugh  the  tube.     The  tube  is  then  withdrawn,  and  if 
the  bulb  is  caught,  water  is  allowed  to  escape  slowly  until  the 
luill)  will  easily  pass  the  constriction.     The  size  w^hich  it  pre- 
sents after  its  removal  will  indicate  pretty  nearly  the  caliber 
of  the  constricted  ])art.     This  process  is  much  better  than 
attempting  to  pass  a  bulb  from  below  upwards.     For  treating 
rwtal  strictures  by  dilatation,  especially  the  deeper  ones,  he 
\i>es  rubber  tul)es  of  different  sizes,  with  a  rubber  sheath  fit- 
tm^  over  one  end  and  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  tul)e,  and  tied  tightly  at  its  lower  extremity.     The  instru- 
ment is  passed  l)eyond  the  stricture,  and  the  sheath  distended 
l»,v  injecting  water  through  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  and  dila- 
tation is  easily  and  safely  produced.     The  rubber  dilators  are 
clieap,  effective,  and  easily  and  safely  handled. 

ASPIRATION. 

This  operation  is  by  no  means  a  new   one.     Attention   is 
called  Ui  it,  ])ecause,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  its  applica- 
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tion   ifi  entirely  tcK>  limited.     Poweiiul  for  good,  and  with 
ordinary  care  almost  harmless,  it  is  a  most  efficient  means  in 
dilignosiB  and  treatment.     It  is  most  frequently  employed  in 
collections  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  and  abdominal  cavities; 
occasionally  in  the  pericardium,  joints,  and  in  hydatid  cysts 
and  abscesses  of  the  liver,  and  no  one  who  has  seen  it  used 
will  question  its  great  value.     I  desire  more  j)articularly  to 
call  attention  to  its  use  and  value  in  acute  pleurisy  with  effu- 
sion, and  in  effusion  occurring  in  acute  inflammation  of  the 
joints.     From  a  considerable  experience  with  it  in  the  effu- 
sions in  acute  pleurisy,  I  can  recommend  its  use  at  an  early 
stage.     In  one  case  I  used  it  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day, 
withdrawing  thirty-two  ounces  of  serum.     As  a  rule,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  await  the  completion  of  the  effusion,  but  it  can  be  used 
at  any  time  prior  to  this  event,  if  the  symptoms  are  at  all 
urgent.     Employed  in  this  manner,  it  saves  much  suffering, 
curtails  the  illness,  prevents  damage  to  the  lungs  from  long 
continued  compression,  and  also  limits  the  extent  of  the  adhe- 
sions.    Unpleasant  symptoms  are  said  to  occur,  but,  so  far,  1 
have  never  seen  them,  nor  any  injury  at  all  from   the  opera- 
tion ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  aspiration  of  the  chest  has  a  ten- 
dency to  cause  a  purulent  condition  of  the  effusion.     As  a 
means  of  diagnosis  in  a  doubtful  c^se,  it  is  invaluable,  for 
there  are  some  cases  of  pleurisy,  especially  in  children,  where 
the  diagnosis  cannot  always  be  made  by  the  usual  signs  and 
symptoms.     It  ought  to  be  used  more  frequently,  and  for 
diagnostic  purposes,  if  an  aspirator  is  not  at  hand,  the  ordi- 
nary hypodermic  syringe   will   generally  answer.     It    is    of 
immense  benefit  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  knee  joint,  with 
effusion  and  painful   tension.     Its  performance  is  easy  and 
simple,  and  the  relief  is  immediate  and  great,  an<4  its  more 
frequent  use  would  be  the  means  of  saving  many  joints  from 
destruction,  for  the  long  continued  presence  and  pressure  of 
fluid  must  have  a  pernicious  eftect  upon  the  intra-articular 
tissues,  to  say  nothing  of  the  stretching  and  weakening  of  the 
ligaments.     In  two  cases  of  injury  to  the  knee,  occurring  in 
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niv  practice  about  two  years  ago,  and  accompanied  with  great 
pjiin  and  swelling — and  in  each  case  the  joint  was  distended 
with  bUH>d — the  aspirator  was  used  with  the  best  results.  In 
one  case  it  was  used  once,  recovery  following  in  a  few  days. 
In  the  other  case  it  was  used  four  times  within  ten  days,  with 
trreat  relief  each  time,  and  complete  recovery  at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  weeks. 

My  object  in  referring  to  this  operation  is  to  suggest  its 
more  general  use,  especially  in  acute  pleurisy,  and  in  acute 
inflammation  of  the  joints,  with  effusion,  and  as  a  means  of 
diagnosis  in  many  doubtful  cases.  It  is  a  safe  and  easy  way 
to  empty  a  distended  bladder,  and  can  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  rectal  puncture.  In  abscess  of  the  liver  it  is  valuable, 
and  in  suspected  cases  the  liver  can  be  fully  explored  without 
the  least  risk. 

The  treatment  of  pyothorax  by  free  incision  and  drainage 
is  now  so  well  established  that  further  reference  to    it  is 

unnecessarv. 

Nerve-stretching  is  employed  frequently,  for  relief  of  pain 
and  spasm,  and  in  some  cases  with  pretty  good  results,  but  its 
real  value  remains  to  be  determined.  Stretching  the  sciatic 
nerve  in  locomotor  ataxia  has,  in  some  instances,  been  attended 
w'ith  good  results  in  the  "lightning  pains"  in  the  lower 
extremities,  and  it  is  asserted,  also  with  relief  to  the  spinal 
symptoms.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  this  latter,  and  one  must 
naturally  entertain  some  doubt  about  its  accuracy.  It  is  not 
eaPT  to  understand  how  stretching  the  sciatic  nerve  can  ben- 
efit the  diseased  portion  of  the  spinal  chord;  not  even  a  very- 
liberal  interpretation  of  that  much  abused  term,  "  reflex,"  will 
enable  us  to  see  it.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  those  '^post  hoc'*'* 
<'a8es,  if  ^y thing  at  all. 

Extirjmtion  of  goitres,  after  having  been  strongly  con- 
demned by  some  leading  authorities,  and  well  nigh  abandoned, 
has  again  come  to  the  front  as  a  legitimate  operation,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  the  late  Professor  Green,  of  Maine.  Pro- 
fessor Billroth  has,  during  the  past  five  years,  operated  fifty- 
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eight  times  upon  fifty -five  cases,  and  with  only  seven  deaths, 
a  result  certainly  suflSciently  good  to  warrant  its  further 
performance. 

Chian  turpentine,  so  loudly  vaunted  as  a  cure  for  cancer, 
has  been  carefully  tried,  and  found  absolutely  worthless.  We 
are  getting  quite  accustomed  to  these  announcements  of 
cancer  cures,  and  equally  accustomed  to  hearing  of  their 
failure.  While  it  certainly  would  be  desirable  to  have  rem- 
edies of  a  curative  nature  in  this  terrible  disease,  and  thou- 
sands are  earnestly  working  in  that  direction,  it  does  not 
seem,  viewing  this  disease  from  its  most  modern  histological 
and  pathological  standpoint,  that  we  can  expect  anything  like 
specific  remedies  will  ever  be  found. 

The  compression  treatment  of  aneurisms  by  means  of  the 
elastic  bandage,  has  not  been  as  successful  as  was  anticipated, 
and  numerous  instances  of  failure  have  been  reported.  It 
seems  to  be  better  adapted  to  those  cases  that  are  pretty  well 
sacculated.  Dr.  A.  F.  Sawyer,  of  this  city,  has  made  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  methods  of  treatment  of  aneurism 
by  pressure,  which  I  think  will  supersede  all  other  means  of 
applying  pressure,  not  even  excepting  the  digital,  which  latter 
is  not  always  available.  It  is  very  simple,  and  consists  in  a 
funnel-shaped  canvass  bag,  capable  of  holding  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  pounds  of  small  shot.  The  small  end  is  plugged 
with  a  small,  soft  rubber  ball.  A  suflicient  weight  of  shot  is 
then  put  in  the  bag,  and  it  is  attached  to  a  pully  arranged 
over  the  bed.  The  bag  is  then  lowered,  and  the  ball  caused 
to  press  on  the  artery.  By  this  means  the  pulsation  can  be 
partially  or  completely  controlled,  and  the  pressure  can  be 
easily  continued  as  long  as  may  be  prudent  or  necessary, 
either  with  or  without  anaesthesia,  as  may  be  indicated.  By 
varying  the  size  and  weight,  it  can  be  applied  to  almost  any 
artery  capable  of  being  compressed. 

Internal  condylotomy,  better  known,  perhaps,  as  Ogston's 
operation  for  relief  and  cure  of  genu-valgum,  has  not  only 
realized  all  that  was  claimed  for  it,  but  even  more,  and  a  num- 
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her  of  cases  have  been  cured.  The  section  of  the  condyle  can 
l>e  made  with  a  narrow  saw,  as  practiced  by  Ogston,  or  with 
a  chisel,  as  practiced  by  Reeves.  There  is,  perhaps,  but  little 
rUnice  between  the  two  instruments.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  there  would  be  less  debris  from  the  chisel. 

Dr.  MacEwen  recently  reported  to  the  Royal  Society,  Lon- 
don, a  most  interesting  case  of  transplantation  of  bone,  and 
the  tirst  of  its  kind  on  record.     Tlie  patient,  four  years  of  age, 
had  lost  two-thirds  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  by  necrosis, 
titYeen  months  previously.     There  was  no  osseous  repair,  and 
the  limb  was  useless.     The  operator  made  a  groove  in  the 
#*»ft  tissues,  in  the  position  which  the  bone  should  occupy, 
and  placed  in  this  groove  some  pieces  of  bone  removed  from 
the  curved  tibiae  of  other  patients;  new  bone  formed,  and 
nuited  to  the  upper  epiphysis  and  the  lower  part  of  the  orig- 
inal shaft,  the  limb  being  only  one-half  an  inch  shorter  than 
it*  fellow.     A  very  curious  and  interesting  case  indeed,  and 
there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  the  new 
Kme  should  be  called  a  humerus  or  a  tibia.     The  treatment 
<»f  fractures  of  the  long  bones  presents  nothing  particularly 
new,  save  perhaps  an  increase  in  the  appliances.     There   is 
•>ne  important  subject,  however,  in  connection  with  the  diag- 
nosis, prognosis,  and  results  of   treatment  in   this  class  of 
t«iies. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  we  must  expect  more  or  less 
j^hortening  in  nearly  all  fractures  of  the  long  bones,  especially 
Ae  femur,  and  this  bone  will  be  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration.  Tlie  shortening  varies  considerably,  and  the 
ei'timate  of  its  amount  will  vary  with  the  skill  and  methods 
of  different  observers;  scarcely  any  two  will  find  exactly  the 
■^me  amount  of  shortening  in  any  given  case.  This  is  due, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  sufficiently 
fine  and  accurate  fixed  points  from  which  to  measure- 
tor  none  of  the  points  are  so  sharply  defined  and  circum- 
scribed, but  that  they  will  allow  a  little  latitude — and  it 
ii^  very  doubtful  if  we  possess  any  simple  method  of  getting 
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accurate  measurement.  In  connection  with  this,  the  subject 
of  the  normal  asymmetry  of  long  bones,  especially  of  the 
lower  extremity,  is  of  importance,  not  only  in  a  medical,  but 
in  a  medico-legal  aspect.  It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  there  is  frequently  a  difference  in  the  length  of 
the  two  ossa  femoris,  which  varies  from  one-fourth  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch.  We  should  always  bear  this  fact  in  mind 
in  treating  these  cases. 

Its  application  is  very  obvious.  Take,  for  instance,  a  case 
in  which  one  femur  was  normally  one  half  an  inch  shorter 
than  its  fellow.  Now  let  the  longer  bone  get  broken,  and 
when  the  union  occurs,  say  with  an  absolute  shortening  of 
one  half  an  inch,  then  our  measurement  would  indicate 
recovery  without  shortening,  and  this  result,  in  the  absence  of 
the  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  a  possible  previous  difference, 
would  naturally  be  attributed  to  some  especial  "skill  on  the 
part  of  the  surgeon,  or  some  particular  excellence  in  the 
method  employed,  or  both  combined;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  some  of  the  reported  cases  of  recovery  from  frac- 
tures of  the  femur,  with  little  or  no  shortening,  would  come 
under  this  head.  Reverse  the  case,  and  let  the  shorter  bone 
get  broken,  and  unite  with  the  same  amount  of  absolute  short- 
ening, viz:  one  half  an  inch,  then  our  patient  will  get  up  with 
a  comparative  shortening  of  one  inch.  Comment  is  unneces- 
sary. We  should  ever  bear  this  asymmetry  in  mind  in  treat- 
ing fractures,  and  in  expressing  opinions  as  to  results;  and 
especially  ought  it  to  be  made  use  of  in  suits  for  malpractice, 
which  are  so  common  in  this  class  of  cases. 
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THE  MODERN  USE  OF  THE  FORCEPS. 

With  Demonstration  of  Tarnier's   New  Instrument. 


By  W.  H.  mays.  M.  D.,  Chairman. 


Mb.  President  and   Members  of  the   Medical    Society 
<»F  the  State  of  California:     Tlie  most  convincing  proof 
of  the  progressiveness  of  obstetric    science   may  be  found 
in  the   history  of  the   midwifery  forceps  during  the  pres- 
ent century.      Confining   our    remarks  to  English-speaking 
conntries   cliiefly,    we  find,    at    the    opening  of  the  century, 
a  prejudice   against  them,  fixed  and  wide-prevailing.     Pro- 
crastination    was    held    to     be    the    chief    virtue    of     the 
acconcheur.     An  exaggerated   confidence  in    the    powers   of 
nature  caused  him  to  regard  with  horror  any  attempt  to  aid 
those  powers  by  operative  means.     Forceps  deliveries  did  not 
average  one  in  a  thousand.      Prominent  practitioners  boasted 
in  print  that  they  had  never  used  them  once  in  their  lifelong 
careers.     The  forceps  in  labor  was  to  them  pretty  much  what 
tracheotomy  in  diphtheria  is  to  us — a  desperate  and  unjusti- 
fiable undertaking.     Should  interference  at  length  be  deter- 
mined on  in  protracted  labors,  it  seems  that  the  revolting 
pmcess  of  craniotomy  or  evisceration  found  the  greater  favor. 
When  Dr.  Meigs  so  happily  termed  the  forceps  the   "  child's 
instniment,"  he  no  doubt  had  in  his  mind  this  preference  for 
mutilating  and  destroying  the  child.     An  instance  is  given  by 
Bums,  in  his  Midwifery,  of  the  strange  reluctance  of  our  fore 
fathers  in  medicine   to  render    operative  assistance  during 
labor.    He  quotes  from  Dr.  Osbom,  who,  in  describing  a  case 
of  impacted    head,    apologizes    for    using   the    forceps    by 
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tixplainin^  that  '*all  the  |x>were  of  life  were  exhausted;  all 
eajMU'j'ty  for  further  exertion  at  an  end.  Both  mind  and  IkkIv 
were  rapidly  winking  under  the  influence  of  continued  and 
unavaih'nK  Htrii|rnp|eK/'  The  woman  was  evidently  not  tar 
from  moribund.  "When  such  a  state  be  allowed  to  take 
place,"  reniarkH  Dr.  Burns,  **the  interference  of  art  will  prove 
liH  unavailing  as  the  struggles  of  nature."  When  from  fear  of 
thi'  forceps  their  use  was  thus  deferred  to  the  last  extremity, 
the  results  would  only  go  to  increase  the  prevailing  distrust 
of  the  instrument. 

Tln^  period  we  are  considering  was  the  dark  ages  of  the  for- 
ceps.     It  looktHl  for  a  time  that  the  instrument  would   sink 
iy\\v]\  into  disuse  under  the  weight  of  professional  oblo<|uy. 
Smellie,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  calculated  that  the  forceps  were  required  in  one  out 
of  one   hundivd   and   twenty-tive  cases  of  labor;  while  the 
obstetricians  of  a  luuuhvd  yeai^  hiter  hekl  tliat  once  in  eight 
hundml  or  a  thousand    cases  was  enough.     Eminent  prac- 
titioners like   lh\  iMarke.  of  Dublin,  whose  practice  extended 
over  a  period  of  forty  yeai-s,  and  includeil  nearly  four  thou- 
sjuul   eases  of  hdHn\  nevor  us^xl  them   imw.     Dennian   was 
oppo>^iHl  to  their  use  till  the  i^aiont  was  absidutely  sinking 
tK^ui  e\hau>tiou.      As  late  even  as  1S41,  Churchill  'estimates 
tliat   iu  luvat    Britain  tlie  tojwps  were  us<\l  in  but  one  in 
tlirw  huuvhwj  av.d  tit\\  one  i-hm-s  v»f  IaU»r. 

It   was  uv^t   tin  tvAxaixls  :!io  mi.lvlle  v^f  this  i-enniry  that  a 
leHrkvxl  av.vl  ^v^-acn^:  c!ih-:^^  v^f  t*rv-ir  v»!i  rlie  t^rvvi-s  «aie>tion 

U-tiivr^e   i:i  oiw^v'f  H-r^^>r.vi   l^^xr  w:i<  tl^  w^-rst   j-ri^ible 


'^  .T*. T^'  :  *.%  m:  :  v  »'v-  -.x  v-v  ^ 


v«.t  ^-a-^rr'.    \  :;\  \  .*:.%♦.  -wv.-^  ^  '  ■  v.-    ,^  ^  ^  ».^  .i—f   -   %  ^— .  -  -v- 
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lii];ht  than  any  other  form  of  argument   could  possibly  do. 
Dr.  George  Johnston  took  charge  of  the  hospital  in   1852. 
Under  his  management  the  forceps  were  no  longer  left  to  rust 
ingloriously.      The  part  they  played  in  the  lying-in  room  must 
l\ave  fairly  taken  away  the  breath  of  those  respectable  prac- 
titioners whose  faith  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  nature  was  built 
un  a  rock.     Wliile  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Labatt,  never  applied 
the  forceps   to  a  single  parturient  woman  during  the  whole 
term  of  his  mastership.  Dr.  Johnston  applied  them  once  in 
every  ten  or  twelve  deliveries.     The  one  used  them  upon  one 
in  ten;  the  other  upon  one  in  twenty-two  thousand  women  in 
Ial)or — a  revolution  surely  sweeping  enough  to  suit  the  most 
anient  of  enthusiasts.     But  the  change  was  a  little  too  rapid 
Hud  ultra.      It  was  the  swinging  of  the  pendulum  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other.     That  whatever  in  human  affiiirs  is  good 
and  lasting  is  of  slow  growth,  is  an  axiom   that  applies  to 
medicine  with  peculiar  force. 

The  controversy  that  followed  upon  the  startling  proposi- 
tions of  Dr.  Johnston  and  his  school  subsided  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago;  but  the  question  then  at  issue,  be  it  noted, 
was  not  whether  to  employ  the  forceps  at  all  in  tedious  or 
difficult  labor,  but  when.  The  result  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
a  triumph  for  the  extremists  of  neither  side. 

What,  then,  is  the  position  of  the  forceps  in  modern  mid- 
wifery? 

First,  no  one  now  disputes  that  a  moderate  use  of  the  for- 
wps  is  followed  by  a  saving  to  fetal  life,  and,  though  to  a  less 
extent,  to  maternal  life;  for  it  is  found  that  the  long  labors 
ire  the  fatal  ones,  as  a  rule.  The  mortality  of  labor  increases 
\nth  its  duration,  in  equal  ratio.  When  labor  lasts  over  thirty 
hours,  one  woman  in  thirty-four  dies,  and  one  child  in  five, 
^^lien  lal>or  lasts  over  forty  hours,  one  woman  in  fourteen 
dies,  and  one  child  in  three  and  one  half.  "When  labor  is  pro- 
longed over  fifty  hours,  one  woman  in  eleven  dies,  and  one 
rfiild  in  three.  Wlien  labor  is  prolonged  over  sixty  hours, 
^i^e  woman  in  eight  dies,  and  one  half  the  children.     These 
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figures  are  pregnant  with  meaning.  They  show  the  progres- 
sive fatality  of  delay,  and  make  an  argument  for  the  judicious 
employment  of  the  forceps  as  eloquent  as  it  is  unanswerable. 

But  granting  the  value  of  the  forceps  as  a  remedial  means 
in  abnormal  labors,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  current  of 
modern  feeling  is  decidedly  against  the  over-use  of  the  instru- 
ment so  widely  advocjvted  twenty  years  ago.  The  reactionary 
wave  has  reached  the  steps  of  the  Kotunda  itself,  where  the 
present  master,  Dr.  Lombe  Atthill,  lias  recourse  to  the  "  iron 
hands  "  much  less  frequently  than  did  his  predecessor.  In 
what  is  known  as  the  German  school  of  obstetrics,  the  ten- 
dency to  restrict  their  use  is  becoming  more  and  more  notice- 
able. Speigelberg  asserts  ''  statistics  prove  that  increased 
frequency  of  operative  interference  does  not  give  a  decrease  of 
mortality  for  mother  or  child."  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  forceps  are  at  best  a  remedial  agent  only;  they  are  to 
supplement  the  powers  of  nature  when  those  powers  are  inade- 
quate. The  physician  who  resorts  to  instruments  merely  to 
save  time,  deserves  severest  reprobation.  If  he  has  not  the 
time  to  conduct  a  labor  properly,  he  has  no  right  to  under- 
take it. 

IIow  often  then  should  forceps  be  applied? 

It  ought  not  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  a  general  way.  The  indications  for  the  use  of  forceps 
are  less  frequently  met  with  in  this  country  than  elsewhere. 
Indeed,  the  other  operations  common  to  the  pathology  of  child- 
bed, such  as  cranotomy,  turning,  decapitation,  and  Cesarian 
section,  are  called  for  so  seldom  as  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
curiosities  of  surgery.  We  have  no  rickets  here.  Deformed 
pelves  are  the  greatest  of  rarities.  Tlie  average  size  of  the  fetus 
is  not  materially  greater  than  in  other  countries,  nor  is  the 
head  disproportionately  large.  As  to  the  alleged  physical 
des:eneracv  of  American  women,  I  take  no  stock  in  the  assertion. 
It  is  true  we  do  not  find  her  voked  in  with  the  cow  or  the  horse 
in  the  plow-iield,  but  for  all  that,  I  l)elieve  she  is  as  well  fitted 
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tor   the    duties   of   child-birtli   as   lier    French,    German,   or 

Knirlisli  sister. 

It  may  be  estimated  that  the  conscientious  physician  of 

the  present  day  will  not  find  himself  called  upon  to  apply 
turwps  in  more  than  three  j)er  cent,  or  at  most,  four  per  cent 
of  his  midwifery  cases.  A  not  very  early  and  not  very  fre- 
.^uent  resort  to  instruments,  will  secure  the  very  best  of  after 
rt^ults:  the  lowest  death-rates  and  the  smallest  proportion  of 
tnru  cervices  and  ruptured  perineums. 

leaving  the  matter  of  the  application  of  the  forceps,  let 
u>  turn  to  the  instrument  itself,  which,  as  you  know,  has  in 
the  course  of  years  undergcme  the  widest  modifications  in 
•HHistniction  and  shape.  I  here  show  you  an  exact  model  of 
the  forceps  used  by  C^hamberlen  himself.  They  are  flat,  small, 
nidimentary,  and  as  you  see,  could  grasp  the  head  only  when 
it  was  near  the  outlet.  Smellie,  among  other  improvements, 
*rave  the  blades  a  curve  forwards,  to  adapt  them  to  the  curve 
nt  the  pelvic  canal.  This  is  known  as  the  pelvic  curve,  or 
the  cur\'e  on  the  flat.  Since  his  time,  the  changes  and  im- 
{»n»veiuents  proposed  in  the  obstetric  forcei)s  are  "  too  numer- 
«•«>  to  mention ;''  almost  every  obstetrician  of  note  having 
identitie<l  his  name  with  some  modification  of  the  instrument. 
But  convenience,  as  well  ad  truth,  will  be  subserved  by  con- 
Aring  the  various  styles  in  use  as  belonging  to  one  of  two 
jrreat  classes;  as  based  in  fact  upon  themodel  of  either  the  Hodge 
f<»reeps,  or  the  Simpson  forceps.  All  the  varieties  extant  may 
lie  ranked  as  but  deviations  from  these  two  great  models. 

I  here  exhibit  the  forceps  designed  by  Hodge,  of  Philadel- 
|Jiia,  the  eminent  teacher  and  author,  and  greatest  of  Ameri- 
can obstetricians.  Emanating  from  such  a  source,  these  forceps 
M)on  attained  wide-spread  popularity.  If  that  popularity  is 
now  on  the  decline,  1  think  I  can  give  you  the  reasons.  The 
chief  fault  in  their  shape  is  the  widening  of  the  fenestrte  at 
their  lyases.  You  see  the  fenestrae.  are  uniform,  as  large  below 
a:?  alx)ve.  Tlie  pur})ose  of  this  enlargement  of  the  fenestra* 
waii,  it  is  said,  to  allow  the  parietal  bosses  to  jut  through. 
10 
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But  more  often  than  not,  the  forceps  do  not  grasp    the    head 
exactly  in  its  bi-parietal  diameter.     As  a  matter  of*  fact,  the 
parietal  bosses  do  not  as  a  general  thing  jut  throtig'h    tlie 
blades,  nor  is  it  of  much  consequence  whether  they  do  or  not. 
In  high  operations,  the  head  will  generally  be  seized  ohliquely, 
over  the  brow  and  the  side  of  the  occiput.     The  fetal  head  is 
grasped  by  the  anterior  half  of  the  blades,  the  posterior   half 
has  but  little  to  do  with  j3rehension.     I  repeat  that  it    is  the 
upper  half  of  the  blade  that  has  to  do  the  grasping  and  hold- 
ing.    The  blades  do  not  lap  over  the  head,  so  that  any  expan- 
sion of  their  lower  part  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  dangerous. 
It  gives  us  a  sharp  edge  pushed  'out  where  it    can  do    great 
damage.     Unless  the  blades  fit  in  close  contact  with  the  head, 
and  we  know  how  seldom  that  happens,  we  have  two  bii lading 
steel  rims  projecting  down  in  front  of  the  head.     As  the  head 
descends,  tliev  move  down  in  advance  of  it,  'with  the  liahilitv 
of  injuring  the  soft  parts  and  cutting  through  the  not  yet 
dilated  perineum.    I  am  certain  that  this  vicious  conformation 
of  the  blades,  has,  even  in  the  most  skillful  hands,  rupture<l 
thousands  of  perineums. 

The  objection  that  is  often  made  to  the  handles  is  of  less 
moment,  yet  how  these  substitutes  for  handles  ever  came  to 
be  received  as  an  improvement,  is  a  mystery.  What  we  need 
is  a  firm  solid  grasp;  something  difficult  to  get  on  these  thin, 
smooth,  slippery  steel  rods.  Ask  a  sailor  whether  he  would 
sooner  pull  on  a  thin  half-inch  cord  rather  than  on  a  stout 
rope  that  he  can  lap  his  fingers  around. 

That  the  Hodge  is  a  graceful  instrument,  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  disprove.  To  do  so  would  call  down  a  w^hole  volley 
of  adverse  dicta;  for,  with  pleasing  unanimity,  almost  every 
writer  on  the  subject  j)ays  a  tribute  to  the  graceful  outlines 
of  these  forceps.  But  the  instrument  must  be  poor  indeed, 
whose  chief  recommendation  lies  in  the  statement  that  it  is 
slender  and  graceful,  and  its  curves  strictly  in  accordance  with 
Hogarth's  line  of  beauty.  In  the  construction  of  an  instru- 
ment on  which  the  issues  of  life  and  death  so  often  depend, 
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it  should  not   even  be  suggested  that  utility  has  been  sacri- 
tice<l  at  the  shrine  of  gracefulness. 

The  forceps  I  now  exhibit  are  those  of  James  Y.  Simpson. 
You  will   notice  that  the  fenestras  are  pyriform,  the  width 
invatest  above  where  the  strain  comes,  the  blades  narrowing 
towards  the  shanks,  to  avoid  mutilation  of  the  soft  parts.     The 
liandles  are  of  wood,  solid  and  sturdy,  indented  to  receive  the 
tingere,  thud' giving  a  firm  hold  and  preventing  the  hands  from 
dipping.    For  general  use  the  Simpson  forceps  is  the  best.    It 
V:?  gaininjj;  in  reputation  with  each  succeeding  year.     The  best 
evidence  of  its  superiority  is  found  in  the  approval  it  is  receiv- 
ing from  the  obstetricians  of  this  country,  as  well  as  from  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  profession.     Professor  Lusk,  in  his  Mid- 
wifery, announces  himself  a  firm  adlierent  of  the  Simpson  for- 
t*eps.  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker  expresses  his  preference  in  as  decided 
terms.     Dr.  Jenks,  of  Chicago,  is  enthusiastic  in  its  advocacy. 
Most  significant  fact  of  all,  the  Simpson  forceps  is  rapidly 
displacing  that  of  Hodge  among  the  physicians  of  Philadel- 
phia itself.     This  is  the  statement  of  Dr.  Parry,  American 
editor  of  Leishman. 

But  the  most  radical  change  yet  proposed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  obstetric  forceps  remains  to  be  described.  I  allude 
to  the  invention  of  M.  Tarnier,  the  distinguished  obstetrician 
of  the  Paris  Maternity  Hospital.  His  now  famous  instrument 
is  designed  chiefly  for  use  at  or  near  the  upper  strait,  and  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  axis-traction — that  is,  traction  in  the 
•iirection  of  the  axis  of  the  canal.  The  first  rule  of  the  for- 
ceps is,  we  are  taught,  "  always  draw  in  the  axis  of  the  canal  ;>' 
bnt  with  the  forceps  hitherto  in  use  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
thing  to  do.  Tarnier  asserts  that,  with  the  head  at  the  brim, 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  in  the  axis  of  the  canal  with  the  ordi- 
nary forceps,  but  that  the  force  is  expended  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  line  of  traction  should 
be  almost  directly  backward,  towards  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum. 
How,  then,  to  make  traction  backward  ?  The  resistance  of  the 
perineum  and  coccygeal  muscles  effectually  prevents  it,  with 
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tlie  ordinary  forceps.  Traction  simply  drags  the  head  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  symphysis,  altogether  forward  of  the 
axis  line,  and  the  result  is  injury  to  the  soft  structures  inter- 
vening, and  failure  to  bring  down  the  head  even  after  the  most 
energetic  display  of  muscular  strength.  It  is  in  these  cases 
that  the  forceps  often  yield  to  the  strain  and  slip  off,  mutilat- 
ing terribly  the  maternal  structures.  Tarnier  shows,  too,  how 
the  common  forceps  arrest  the  natural  revolving  motion  of  the 
head  under  the  pubes,  and  prevent  the  movement  of  chin  exten- 
sion so  necessary  to  emergence.  He  also  objects  that  they 
give  the  operator  no  means  of  knowing  in  what  direction 
traction  should  be  made  as  the  head  is  being  drawn  through 
the  pelvis. 

These  criticisms  of  Tarnier  on  the  common  forceps,  particu- 
larly the  charge  he  makes  against  it  of  inefficiency  in  high 
operations,  are  founded  on  a  close  study  of  the  process  of  par- 
turition, and  will  not,  I  think,  be  disputed  by  any  practitioner 
of  experience.  The  Tarnier  instrument  is  ingeniously  designed 
to  meet  the  above  mentioned  difficulties,  and  to  relieve  instru- 
mental delivery  of  the  often  disastrous  results  of  misdirected 
traction.     He  claims  that : 

1.  With  it  the  fetal  head  at  the  brim  is  drawn  backward 
into  the  sacral  hollow,  not  forward  upon  the  pubes. 

2.  It  permits  the  operator  to  make  traction  in  the  exact 
axis  of  the  pelvic  canal,  at  any  point  in  that  canal. 

3.  It  allows  the  fetal  head  mobility  enough  to  follow  freely 
the  curve  of  the  canal. 

4.  It  provides  an  indicator  which  shows  the  operator  the 
precise  direction  in  which,  at  each  moment,  he  should  make 
traction,  so  that  he  is  not  working  in  the  dark. 

The  instrument  I  show  vou  is  Lusk's  modification  of 
Tarnier's  forceps.  It  consists,  as  you  see,  of  two  parts;  first, 
a  pair  of  prehensile  branches,  which  resemble  ordinary  forceps, 
except  that  the  handles  are  curved  backward,  giving  to  the 
side  view  a  somewhat  sigmoid  outline.     These  are  not  to  be 
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used  for  traction;  they  simply  grasp  the  head.  They  are 
held  together  by  a  screw.  Tlie  other  part  consists  of  two 
tractile  rods,  jointed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  fenestras  and  ter- 
minating in  a  croBs-bar.  They  have  the  same  curve  as  the 
prehensile     branches.      Traction    is    made   by    them   alone. 

Pulling  upon  the  tractile  rods,  the  prehensile  branches  swing 

upwards    as  the  head  descends  and  revolv^es  under  the  pubes. 

The  preliensile  branches  thus  act  as  an  indicator  or  guide  to 

<ihow  in  which  direction  to  draw. 

I  now  proceed  to  demonstrate,  on  the  manikin,  the  applica- 
tion and  use  of  the  Tarnier  forceps.     The  fetal  head  is  at 
the  upper  strait.     The  blades  are  introduced  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  except  that  the  right  branch  is  inserted  first.     When 
once  locked  and  screwed  together  they  are  not  to  be  touched 
by  the  hands  during  the  operation.     The  cross-bar  gives  us  a 
powerful  hold  for  traction,  and  the  tiTictile  rods  are  so  articu- 
lated as  to  permit  of  free  rotation.     Laceration  of  the  poste- 
rior vaginal  wall  and  perineum  is,  you   will  notice,  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  the  whole  instrument  following  the  curve  of 
the  canal.     As  the  head  descends  the  handles  rise,  forming 
an  automatic  needle  pointing  which  way    to   pull.     As   the 
head  nears  the  floor  you  see  the  indicator  points  upward. 
You  also  perceive  the  complete  mobility  allowed  the  head  in 
\U  passage,  permitting  it  to  rotate  into  varying  positions,  as 
in  natural  labor.     "When  the  head  is  held  with  the  ordinary 
forceps  this  freedom  of  movement  is  impossible. 

Such  are  the  Tarnier  axis-traction  forceps.  The  verdict  of 
time  and  experience  has  yet  to  be  rendered,,  but  that  a  benefit 
has  been  conferred  on  obstetric  art  by  the  invention  of  the 
celebrated  Frenchman  can  hardly  be  doubted.  It  facilitates 
extraction  bv  foUowini^  the  indications  of  nature.  It  saves  the 
perineum.  It  relieves  the  operator  of  force-expenditure  to  a 
remarktfble  degree.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Lusk:  "To  one 
accustomed  to  the  familiar  forceps,  the  facility  with  which 
delivery  can  be  accomplished  by  Tarnier's  instrument  would 
seem  hardly  credible.'' 


The  Muiiii:rn   I'sk  of  the  P'owkps. 


The  vhief  objei^tions  that  liave  l»en  brought  aguinst  it  are 
its  cumhrousneBa,  ita  complexity  and  its  oostliuesg.  But  if  wt- 
admit  the  correctness  of  the  jtrinciples  on  which  it  is  ba^d. 
and  if  it  be  proven  tliat  the  iiistniment  is  praotically  snperior 
tu  all  other  shapes,  the  first  two,  at  least,  of  these  objectionii 
fall  to  tlie  ground, 

A  very  ingeiiiiuis  adaptation  of  thu  principle  of  axifi-trai-- 
tion  lias  l)een  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Vere  G.  Webb,  which 
I  now  exhibit.  The  Webb  forceps  are  designed  to  unite  the 
advantages  of  the  ordinary  long  forceps  and  the  axis-traction 
for(«pa,  while  dispensing  with  the  extreme  size  and  costliness  of 
Tarnier's  iiistniment.  They  are  a  Simpson  fonreps  with  the 
handles  bent  at  right  angles  with  the  shanks.  There  is  also 
a  deep,  backward  curve  in  the  shanks.  WitJi  these  forceps 
traction  may  be  made  in  the  axis  of  the  sacral  curve,  that  is, 
backwarils.  The  instniment  is  extremely  simple  compared 
with  Tarnier's,  and  the  cost  only  tliat  of  the  ordinary  long 
forceps. 


J 
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RHPORT  OF  THE  COMMIHEE  ON   HISTOLOGY. 


By  Pkopessor  J.  H.  WYTHE,  M.  1).,  Chaikman. 


Mr,  President  and  Members  of  the  Medic aj.  Society  of 
THE  State  of  California:  The  medical  profession,  in  com- 
mon with  the  majority  of  the  scientific  and  literary  world, 
takes  great  interest  in  everything  relating  to  the  nature,  origin, 
and  propagation  of  septic  organisms  or  microscopic  particles 
i-apable  of  exciting  morbid  processes  in  the  blood  and  tissues 
n{  men  and  animals.  Hence  the  eclat  attending  the  researches 
<'f  Pasteur,  Colin,  and  others,  respecting  bacteria.  Never- 
theless, the  amount  of  positive  knowledge  as  to  the  influence 
of  such  organisms  is  very  small. 

The  conditions  necessary  to  enable  us  to  pursue  such  recon- 
ilite  investigations  are  such  as  to  debar  the  majority  of  our 
profession,  in  this  country  at  least,  from  original  investiga- 
tions. Instruments  and  lenses  suitable  for  ordinary  diagnosis 
and  histological  work  are  quite  inefficient  in  these  studies. 
The  very  highest  powers,  and  the  best  lenses,  together  with 
exceptional  skill  in  their  use,  will  be  necessary  to  trace  the 
life-history  of  particles  so  minute.  The  observer  also,  although 
well  provided  and  qualified  by  years  of  practice,  requires  much 
lekure  and  patience,  since  the  same  particles  must  be  iden- 
tified during  its  various  changes,  or  ingenious  methods  of 
experiment  resorted  to  for  attaining  the  same  result.  The 
al>sence  of  all  philosophic  or  theoretical  bias  is  presupposed 
on  the  part  of  those  who  would  make  permanent  contributions 
to  knowledge.  If  all  these  personal  qualifications  could  be 
found  in  our  profession,  tlie  res  angusta  domi  would  still 
interfere  with  such  work  and  hinder  progress. 
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Tlie  cu)nsci<)U8ne88  of  such  difficulties  keeps  many  from 
entering  the  field  of  investigation  at  all,  and  disposes  them  to 
receive  without  (question,  and  often  at  second-hand,  whatever 
may  be  presented  by  those  whose  names  are  famous  for  such 
studies.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  obser- 
vation of  facts  and  sound  reasoning  concerning  the  meaning 
and  application  of  facts  are  not  always  found  combined  in  the 
sanu»  ])erBon.  A  well  trained  physician  who  has  been  long 
accustomed  to  diagnose  by  the  process  of  exclusion,  may  be 
better  capable  of  seeing  the  exact  significance  of  describcnl 
facts  than  the  original  discoverer  liim«elf.  It  is  by  no  means 
to  l>e  considered  presumption,  therefore,  for  one  ijrho  is 
unskilled  in  a  specialty,  to  examine  the  recorded  observatiojiiJ 
of  tlie  specialist  in  the  light  of  the  sharpest  logic,  and  com- 
pare them  with  otlier  facts  belonging  either  to  the  same  or 
other  departments  of  knowledge. 

Ros|HH*ting  microscopic  organisms  which  are  supposed  to  Ite 
of  sceptic  character,  some  facts  are  known  which  indicate  that 
minute  fungi,  or  bacteria,  are  the  originating  causes  of  a  few 
tliseases,  as  anthrax,  septicaemia,  relapsing  fever,  chicken- 
cholera,  etc.  Even  this  conclusion,  however,  is  objected  to  by 
sou\e  who  cou>i*ler  the  evideni*e  to  fail  in  establishing  the  bac- 
teria a>  a  i\HU>o,  The  argument  and  the  reply  to  it  (whether 
sati>f{^<torv  oV  not\  is  tlms  brietiv  driven  bv  Dr.  G.  M.  Stern- 
Wrv:*  S\ir4ri^uu  Vnitt^l  St;*Tes  Armv: 

**  T]\o  argument  is,  bactoria  sre  fount!  everywhere — ^we  eat 
ihom,  we  <lvink  them,  we  draw  tlicir  germs  into  our  lungs  at 
v^K'h  iu>piration,  and  \>itlu>ut  ap]^arent  injury.  They  are  evi- 
tloutly  banuloN.  Your  >]nrillum  *>f  nlaj-ising  fever  does  not 
ditYor  fr«^m  a  l):»rniloN>  >]>iri'hmi  frOijUt-ntly  found  in  the  human 
montli;  AiMir  h-ft't,'ins  finrh-'-rrtf.  dot»>  not  differ  from  l^^ulhi* 
.v///»/<//,s  tM«\  Tlie  aii>wor  i>  ]»i>iin.  The  fact  that  there  are 
b«nuh'?sv  b«tti>ria  ihH»>  not  tli>]»rove  tlie  possibility  of  path<>- 
vTrnit*  KMiti-riH.  Tlu^  Uwl  t.l»«t  tlio  twi»  tljinir>  look  alike  doe^ 
uot  prt>\'<^  ll»at  tbr\  an^  }*^.Ikr/^  * 

*  l{«'P<>rl  !<•  Nminm^ji;  H.»'.'n!  .»1  rh;J;li  nr  Sc|»rirn'nn«  in  a  rabbit,  pn"- 
«hnv*<l  l»\  vn)vu'?n)4»»Miv  i!.i4N<;  »or  <»:  |'uii»;ir.  ^a::v'K  Bjk  G.  M.  Stern  KTiT, 
S«r4r<NMi.  I  inn^i  Simi*^  \riii\.  ISM 


'i 
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The  presence  of  bacteria  in  pathological  as  well  as  normal 
-uhstances  is  easily  understood,  if  we  remember  what  modern 
Uotany  has  established  concerning  their  natures  and  properties. 
Tliev  belong  to   the  natural  order  schizoirtycetes^  a  group  of 
t»r<p\nisms  so  small  as  to  appear  only  as  minute  dots  or  rods 
under  tlie  highest  powers  of  the  microscope.     By  some  botan- 
>t>  they   are   classified  among   alga^,    others  consider  them 
intermediate    ])etween  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
U\\  all  their  affinities  show  their  relation  to  fungi,  since  they 
live  on  organic   substances,  and  are  destitute  of  chlorophyll. 
The  name  schizomycetes  (cleft  fungi),  is  given  then)  because 
i»f  tlie  ease  witli  which  they  break  up  into  separate  cells  when 
tliey  come  into  contact  with  the  atmosphere.     They  include 
the  forms  known  as  micrococcus^  or  globular  bacterium ;  hade- 
rint/)^  a  rod-like  form;  vibrio^  or  spiral  bacterium, •^mZ^/ww, 
etc.    The  classification  and  terminology  of  these  forms  is  yet 
pronrional,  but  they  all  multiply  by  transverse  division  into 
two  similar  daughter-cells,  which  either  become  immediately 
iMilated  or  remain  connected  so  as  to  give  rise  to  filiform  or 
tabular  colonies  of  cells.     When  found  in  colonies  they  are 
known    as   zooglwa.      They    usually    grow   in    nitrogenous 
infusions  w^hicli  they  decompose.     The  researches  of  Pasteur 
and  others  render  it  tolerably   certain    that  putrefaction  of 
nitrogenous  bodies  i3  dependent  on  bacteria,  and  the  fermen- 
tation of  non-nitrogenous  substances  upon  yeast-fungi. 

Professor  Thome,  of  Cologne,  says :  "  When  water  which 
'•"•ntains  living  bacteria  is  evaporated,  a  great  number  of 
these  organisms  are  carried  into  the  air,  and  in  particular,  the 
most  minute  globular  forms,  the  micro-bacteria.  The  germs 
•►f  bacteria  which,  in  consequence,  rise  into  the  air  whenever 
putrefying  fluids  are  evaporated,  arc  carried  down  everywhere 
hy  rain,  are  sucked  in  with  the  air  in  breathing,  and  hence 
become  causes  of  putrefaction  in  all  nitrogenous  substances 
t'xpo&ed  to  air,  since  the  vitality  is  not  lost  in  the  atmos- 
phere."*'* 

*  Thome's  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany. 
11 
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In  judging  of  the  actual  relation  of  bacteria  to  disease,  it  is 
very  important  to  discriminate  between  those  diseased  con- 
ditions which  provide  a  habitat  for  these  organisms,  and 
the  effects  produced  by  the  fungi  themselves.  It  is  just  here 
that  so  many  elaborate  experiments  and  observations  are 
lacking.  The  old  fallacy,  "  Quod  hoc^  ergo  propter  hoc^'^'*  is 
often  repeated  in  pathology. 

Dr.  Stimson,  writing  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly^  of 
these  organisms,  says:  "  It  is  probable  that  their  role^  so  far  as 
disease  is  concerned,  is  as  follows:  while  they  have  no  power  in 
themselves  to  excite  disease,  they  are  able  to  absorb  the  poison 
(ferment)  which  is  capable  of  producing  it,  to  fix  it,  as  it  is 
termed,  and  to  give  it  up  to  any  tissue  with  which  they  may 
come  in  contact,  acting  thus  as  caiYiers  of  contagion." 

Wagner,  in  his  General  Pathology,  declares  that  "no  two 
observers  have,  concerning  the  same  disease,  reached  the  same 
results ;  the  specific  fungus  of  one  is  disavowed  by  another, 
etc." 

Dr.    Beale,  in  his  "Disease    Germs,"  considers    degraded 
microscopic  particles  of  animal  tissues  far  more  influential  in 
the    product    of   disease  than  vegetable  germs   or    bacteria. 
He  says:  "In  every  part  of  the  body  of  man  and  the  higher 
animals,  and  probably  from  the  earliest  age  and  in  all  states  of 
health,  vegetable  germs  do  exist.     These  germs  are  in  a  dor- 
mant or  quiescent  state,  but  may  become  active  and  undergo 
development  during  life  should  the  conditions  favorable  to 
their  increase  be  manifested.     There  is  not  a  tissue  in  which 
these  germs  do  not  exist,  nor  is  the  blood  of  man  free  from 
them.     They  are  found  not  only  in  the  interstices  of  tissues, 
but  they  invade  the  elementary  parts  themselves.    Multitudes 
invest  the  old  epithelial  cells  of  many  of  the  internal  surfaces, 
and  grow  and  flourish   in  the  very  substance  of  the  formed 
material  of  the  cell  itself.     In  very  many  different  forms  of 
disease  these  germs  of  bacteria,  and  probably  of  many  fungi, 
are  to  be  discovered  in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  but  the  evidence 
yet  adduced  does  not  establish  any  connection  between  the 
germs    and    the    morbid    process."      Dr.    Beale    insists    that 
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dejrradation  in  power  of  the  living  particles,  or  bioplasts,  of 
animal  tissues,  is  usually  associated  with  a  disposition  to  mul- 
tiply rapidly  at  the  expense  of  the  pabulum  in  which  they 
are  found.  "The  actively  living,  degraded  bioplasm  may 
retain  its  vitality  though  removed  from  the  living  body,  and 
it  may  grow  and  at  length  destroy  other  living  organisms  to 
which  it  gains  access.^' 

Pathological  histology  largely  corroborates  these  views  of 
Dr.  Beale.     Inflammation  apd  its  products,  mucous,  serous, 
ami  purulent  catarrhs;  fatty,  amyloid,  and  celloid  degenera- 
tions; pigmentary,  fatty,  and  calcareous  infiltrations,  and  the 
various  neoplasms,  innocent  or  malignant— conditions  which 
mate  Aip  almost  the  entire  catalogue  of  diseases — ^need  no  bac- 
terium, nor  foreign  materies  morbi^  to  account  for  them.     The 
virulent  poison  of  dissection  wounds  cannot  be  ascribed  to  veg- 
etable germs,  since  it  is  most  virulent  shortly  after  death  of 
the  subject  of  dissection,  and  when  putrefactive  decomposi- 
tion has  taken  place,  and  bacteria  swarm,  the  real  contagious 
virus  is  dead.     Such  is  the  vitality  of  some  forms  of  degraded 
Hioplasni  that  they  will  not  only  multiply  on  mucous  surfaces, 
hnt  live  long  after  their  removal,  as  in  purulent  ophthalmia, 
;rMnorrhcEa,  etc.,  so  that  they  may  be  transported  from  place 
to  place,  and  still  retain  their  multiplying  power.     The  active 
poison  of  syphilitic  virus  may  remain  dormant  for  years,  yet 
these  particles  of  animal  matter  greatly  resemble  each  other. 
Neither  by  form,  chemical  composition,  nor  other  demonstra- 
te properties,  can  the  vaccine  germ  be  distinguished  from  the 
^mallpox  germ,  nor  the  pus  germ  from  either.     All  are  like 
the  minute  particles  of  the  bioplasm  of  blood,  from  which 
they  differ  so  remarkably  in  power. 

As  these  minute  particles  of  bioplasm  often  appear  only  as 
'i«»ts  under  the  best  glasses,  and  with  a  magnifying  power  of 
'•ne  thousand  to  five  thousand  diameters,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  It  is  also 
'ittite  probable  that  what  are  called  micrococci^  viicrozynies^  or 
'jlJmlar  bacteria,  have  often  been  confounded  with  particles 
«»{  animal  bioplasm. 
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The  report  of  Dr.  Sternberg  to  the  National  Board  of 
Health  on  a  fatal  form  of  septicjernia  in  the  rabbit,  produced 
by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  human  saliva,  and  many  sim- 
ilar experiments  and  observations,  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  toxic  influence  of  degraded  animal  bioplasm,  quite  as  well 
as  by  the  power  of  the  coincident  bacteria,  whose  function 
seems  rather  to  be  the  removal  of  the  degraded  tissue  by  putre- 
factive decomposition. 

That  decomposing  animal  tissues  and  small  particles  of  the 
same  may  be  mistaken  for  bacteria,  or  vegetable  micrococci, 
has  been  forced  upon  my  attention  many  times  during  my 
microscopic  studies,  now  covering  a  period  of  more  than  thirt}' 
years;  but  in  1881  an  examination  of  the  blood  of  eighteen 
cases  of  beriberi,  admitted  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Hebersmith,  in 
the  Marine  Hospital  of  San  Francisco,  from  the  Brazilian 
steam  corvette  Vital  de  Oliveira^  did  nuich  to  confirm  that 
opinion.  My  notes  of  this  examination,  with  illustrations,  are 
published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Supervising  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  for  1881.  In  these 
cases  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  seemed  first  to  swell, 
become  granidar,  and  disintegrate;  then  the  red  discs  first 
shrink,  then  swell,  and  break  into  straight  or  curved  rods  or 
granules.  The  granules  and  rods  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  globular  and  rod  bacteria,  even  with  objectives  capable 
of  the  very  finest  work.  In  six  of  the  cases  the  granules  were 
found  associated  in  colonies,  like  sarcinse,  or  the  zooglaea  stage 
of  bacteria.  If  I  had  not  seen,  in  quite  a  number  of  instances, 
the  actual  process  of  formation  of  these  rods  and  granules 
from  the  red  and  white  blood-discs,  I  should  have  concluded 
that  colonies  of  micrococci  had  developed  in  the  blood,  leading 
to  its  disorganization.  The  experhiientmn  crucin  seemed  to  be 
that  the  treatment  was  based  upon  the  microscopic  examina- 
tion, and  consisted  of  ferruginous  tonics  and  careful  hygiene, 
and  was  successful  in  every  case. 
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THE  INCREASE  OF  INSANITY,  AND  THE  COMMIT- 

MENT  OF  THE  INSANE 


By  E.  T.  WILKTNS,  M.  D. 


Mk,  President  and  Members  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
iHK  State  of  California:  You  would  consider  it  but  a  dream 
«»f  a  lunatic  if  I  should  announce  to  you  that  in  a  hundred 
years  from  the  present  time,  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of 
California,  if  not  of  the  world,  would  be  insane;  and  travel- 
ing along  the  course  of  time  a  century  farther,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  sane  persons  would  be  so  small  in  comparison  to 
the  insane,  that  thev  would  be  confined  in  the  asylums  of  that 
•lay  in  consequence  of  their  great  peculiarities  when  compared 
with  their  more  numerous  fellow-beings  on  the  outside. 

()f  course,  I  will  not  venture  upon  so  startling  a  prophecy, 
Imt  will  furnish  you  with  some  facts  and  figures  that  tnight 
justify  such  a  conclusion. 

In  1860,  the  population  of  California  was  880,015,  and  the 
mnul)er  of  the  insane,  456 ;  1  to  833  of  the  whole  population. 
In  1870,  the  population  was  560,247,  and    of  the  insane, 
1.U6;  1  to  489. 

In  1880,  the  population  was  864,686,  and  of  the  insane, 
A254;  1  to  383. 

If  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  insane  to  the  sane  should 
nmtinue  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  twenty  years, 
the  proportion  of  the  insane  to  the  sane  in  the  year  1900, 
would  be  1  to  155;  in  1920,  1  to  69;  in  1940,  1  to  27;  in 
I960, 1  to  12;  and  in  the  year  2000,  1  to  2. 

It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  one-half  of  these  would  be  men, 
nnd  the  other  half  women ;  hence,  every  child  born  after  that 
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time  would  probably  have  an  hereditary  taint  in  his  consti- 
tution, and  his  chances  of  becoming  insane  altogether  probable. 

To  carry  these  calculations  a  little  farther — and  it  is  said 
"figures  will  not  lie" — ^we  will  soon  arrive  at  a  period  when 
sanity  would  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Nor  is  this  condition  of  sanity  confined  to  California  alone. 
From  a  recent  report  of  J.  Norton  Manning,  M.  D.,  Inspector 
General  of  the  Insane  in  New  South  Wales,  I  learn  that  the  pro- 
portion of  insane  persons  was,  on  the  first  of  Januaiy,  1880, 1 
in  367;  and  from  a  report  of  R.  M.  Bucke,  M.  D.,  Medical 
Superintendent  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  London,  Onta- 
rio, published  this  year,  I  learn  that  the  number  of  persons  of 
unsound  mind,  who  require  the  protection  and  support  of  the 
State,  in  tliat  province,  very  nearly  doubles  ever}^  ten  ^^ears. 

Now,  the  facts  are  before  you ;  either  insanity  is  frightfully 
increasing,  and  will  eventually  destroy  the  human  race  (unless 
some  measure  can  be  devised,  some  remedy  applied,  to  arrest 
its  progress),  or  it  has  become  fashionable  to  pronounce  as 
insane,  various  classes  of  persons  hitherto  only  considered  odd, 
eccentric,  vile,  foolish,  irritable,  dissipated,  or  weak  in  mind 
from  the  natural  eflFe(;ts  of  old  age  and  physical  decay. 

If  the  first  of  these  propositions  be  true,  that  insanity  is  very 
nearly  doubling  its  numbers  every  ten  yeai's,  it  is  the  most 
appalling  question  that  confronts  us  to-day,  not  excepting  the 
Chinese  invasion  that  now  curses  our  fair  State ;  because  these 
are  at  least  industrious,  ingenious  and  self-sustaining;  while 
the  insane  nuist  be  cared  for  and  maintained  from  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Commonwealth. 

Upon  the  medical  profession,  more  than  that  of  the  law,  or 
the  makers  of  the  law,  devolves  the  duty,  the  perhaps  impos- 
sible task,  of  solving  this  problem;  and  I  call  your  earnest 
attention  to  it,  that  you  may  put  on  your  ''thinking-caps,"  and 
make  such  suggestions  as  to  you  may  seem  wise  and  proper. 

Dr.  Bucke,  from  whose  report  I  have  above  quoted,  in  dis- 
cussing this  question  under  the  head  of  the  "prevention  of 
iiisanitv,'"*  savs:  *'Not  onlv  in  Ontario,  but  also  in  the  other 
Provinces  of  Canada,  in  everv  State  in  the  Union,  and  as  far 
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a>  I  know,  in  every  country  of  the  civilized  world,  is  the  same 
iut-rease  to  be  observed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree." 

Year  by  year  the  number  of  lunatics,  imbeciles,  and  idiots, 
retjnirihg  to  be  supported  and  cared  for,  is  rapidly  increasing. 

What  is  to  be  the  end  of  this  state  of  affairs,  and  where  is 
H  remedy  for  it  to  be  found  ?  Are  we  to  build  one  asylum 
nfter  another,  indefinitely,  and  be  content  to  let  the  earnings 
♦•f  the  country  support  forever  tliis  vast  and  constantly  increas- 
ing; accumulation  of  disease  and  misery,  or  shall  we  do  some- 
thing, or  try  to  do  something,  to  prevent  its  occurrence  ? 

Comparatively  few  States  and  provinces  in  North  America 

]>r»jvide  accommodation  for  all  their  insane,  and  avoid,  or  seem 

to  avoid,  by  not  taking  it  up,  the  heavy  burden  that  we  carry. 

Bat  in  these  sections  of  the  country  the  lunatics  either  remain 

at  home,  each  one  paralyzing,  by  his  or  her  presence,  the  ener- 

iriejj  of  an  entire  family,  or  else  they  are  sent  to  the  county 

jM>orhouses;  and  in  either  case  the  cost  of  their  maintenance 

to  the  country  at  large  is  as  great,  or  greater,  than  with  us, 

where  sufficient  asylum  accommodation  is  provided  for  them 

all.    No  State  can  really  avoid  this  burden  by  simply  refusing 

t«>  see  it;  all  have  to  bear  it,  each  in  its  own  way.     The  hope 

that  anything  material  will  ever  be  done  towards  decreasing 

the  aggregate  amount  of  lunacy  by  the  cure  of  those  afflicted 

with  this  disease,  if  it  still  exists  in  any  minds,  sliould  no 

linger  be  encouraged. 

*'hisanitv  is  essentiallv  an  incurable  disease.  It  is  true  that  an 
"Htbreak  of  mania  or  melancholia  is  not  by  any  means  always 
f>ennanent,  and  does  not  even  necessarily  recur;  but  the  per- 
manence or  recurrence  of  tlie  disease,  or  the  non-permanence 
•T  non-recurrence  of  it,  depends  not  nearly  so  mudi  upon  the 
treatment  to  which  the  patient  is  subjected,  as  it  does  upon  his 
"»rher  original  constitution.  So  that,  in  the  case  of  insanity,  tlie 
"eiu^s"  are  nothing  more  than  recoveries,  more  or  less  per- 
manent, occurring  in  cases  where  the  original  predisposition 
t«»  the  disease  was  not  suffi(nently  powerful  to  subjugate  once 
for  all  the  mind  of  its  victim.*" 
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"  It  is  not  true  of  insanity  alone,  but  it  is  true  of  nearly  all 
diseases,  that  "cure'*  means  spontaneous  recovery,  more  or 
less  aided  by  management,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  actually  bronglit 
about  by  medical  interference.  To  look,  therefore,  for  any 
material  decrease  of  insanity  from  the  cure  of  individual 
cases,  is  to  look  for  something  which  will  never  be  found." 

But  an  unsuccessful  search  for  one  thing  often  results  hi 
the  discovery  of   some(^hing  else,  and  the  thing  found  may  be 
far  more  valuable  than  that  which  was  sought.     So   looking 
for  a  key  to  the  future,  tlie  astrologers  found  astronomy ;  so 
looking   for   the  philosopher's   stone,  the    alchemisti^    fonri(J 
(chemistry;    and    so   looking  for   cures,    the  medical   profes- 
sion   is    slowly    learning   the   laws    of    health    and    disea.<e, 
and  in  the  end  we  shall  discover  sometliing  far  better  than 
modes  of  curing  disease — we  shall  learn  to  prevent  it.      But 
in  order  to  learn  this,  in  the  case  of  any  particular  disease,  it 
is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease  itself,  and  especially  is  it  necessary 
to  understand  its  cause  or  causes.     No  enlightened  man  will 
deny  that,  if  insanity  was  better  understood,  a  very  large  per- 
(tentage  of  the  cases  of  it  might  be  prevented.     But  while  it 
is  true,  and  while  it  is  also  true  that  the  civilized  world  to-day 
is  supporting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lunatics  at  an  annual 
expense  of  a  great  many  millions  of  dollars,  it  is  also  true  that 
it  is  making  no  systematic  attempt  to  relieve  itself  of  this 
enormous  cost,  and  what  is  still  more  to  be  considered,  this 
almost  infinite  mass  of  suffering. 

This  is  certainly  an  anomalous  condition  of  things  for  « 
generation  that  claims,  above  all  things,  to  have  "common 
sense,"  and  to  be  "practical."  It  is  also  true  that  we  do  not 
utilize,  in  the  way  of  the  prevention  of  insanity,  all  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  already  have.  We  know,  for  instance,  that 
insanity  is  remarkably  hereditary ;  that  the  children  of  insane 
parents,  or  even  the  children  of  those  in  whose  family  insanity 
exists,  are  very  liable  to  become  themselves  insane.  This 
knowledge,  so  far,  has  produced  little  prac^tical  result.  Such 
persons  still  marry  and  bring   up  families,  being  restrained 
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neither  by  their  own  conscience  nor  by  any  interference  of  the 

State,  which  issues  marriage  licenses  impartially  to  those  who 

may  reasonably  expect  to  bring  np  healthy  children,  and  to 

tlnteie  who  are  morally  certain  to  produce  diseased  offspring. 

The  object  of  marriage  is  to  produce  men  and  women  to  carry 

on  the  work  of  the  world,  and  not  to  produce  syphilitic,  tuber- 

«nikr,  and  insane  persons.     We  call  ourselves  civilized  and 

religious,  and  claim  to  have  common  sense,  yet  our  govern- 

luentji  license  and  our  churches  bless  unions,  the  offspring  of 

which  are  foredoomed  to  idiocy,  imbecilit}',  lingering  illness, 

or  premature  death. 

[  iluu't  mean  to  say  that  the  church  and  State  combined 

itmhl  prevent  children  being  born  of  the  i^lass  of  people  of 

which  I  speak;  neither  can  they  prevent  altogether  murder, 

theft,  or  prostitution;  but  they  do  not  sanction  these,  and 

neither  should  they  countenance  what  is  as  bad  as  any  of  these 

—that  is,  the  bringing  into  the  world  imperfect  and  diseased 

rhihlren,  who  must  necessarily  be,  all   their  life,  wretched 

themselves,  and  a  burden  to  the  world  at  large.     Nor  do  I  say 

that  any  special  laws  should  be  made  against  sucli  unions  as  I 

^peak  of.     All  I  claim  is  that  the  community,  through  its 

L'«>vemment  and  churches,  should  cease  to  countenance  what 

b  notoriously  wrong. 

No  marriage  license  should  issue,  nor  marriage  ceremony  be 
performed,  except  in  cases  where  there  was  a  reasonable  pros- 
IKtt  of  healthy  issue  proceeding  from  such  marriage;  and 
tliere  is  no  doubt  whatever  in  my  mind,  that  either  by  special 
t^naetment,  or  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  the  reform  here 
••••ntemplated  will  at  last  be  effected,  and  disease  of  all  kinds 
l»e,  through  it,  enormously  reduced  in  amount.  In  the  mean- 
time, while  we  are  waiting  for  direct  action  by  the  State,  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  enlighten  and  caution  the  whole 
people  on  this  point.  For  this  purpose,  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  the  voice  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  ought  to 
W invoked;  no  worthier  subject  could  occupy  their  talents, 
nnd  in  no  way  could  their  energies  be  more  usefully  employed 

than  in  combatting  this  giant  evil.     And  it  lies  directly  in 
12 
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their  path;  for  in  the  case  of  insanity,  its  primary  causes, 
nearly  all  consist  in  violations  of  the  moral  law.  Still  more 
might  be  done,  and  surely  at  last  will  some  day  be  done, 
through  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country.  If  any- 
thing in  the  world  is  worth  teaching,  certainly  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature,  causes,  and  means  of  avoidance  of  preven- 
table diseases  is  so,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  time,  the 
schools  will  see  their  way  to  include  some  such  course  in  their 
curriculum.  By  means  of  these  two  agencies — and  a  third,  as 
powerful  as  either  of  them,  namely:  the  press — something 
material  in  this  direction  will  no  doubt  at  last  be  done,  and  it 
seems  to  me  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  more  has  not  been  done 
already.  But,  in  the  meantime,  no  State  in  the  world  is  do- 
ing its  duty  (and  duty  here,  as  in  all  other  cases  is  synony- 
mous with  enlightened  self-interest),  in  the  case  of  insanity, 
in  investigating  those  very  matters  which  it  is  so  essential  to 
have  the  people  taught,  i,  e,:  the  cause,  nature,  and  avoidance 
of  this  disease.  Speaking  broadly,  the  State  holds  in  its 
asylums  nearly  all  the  lunatics  of  the  country,  and  it  there- 
fore controls  more  or  less  directly,  all  original  investigations 
into  disease..  But  at  present  the  only  persons  who  have  access 
to  the  patients,  have,  by  their  positions,  so  many  and  such 
onerous  duties  assigned  to  them,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  do  anything  material  in  this  direction.  Every  asylum  ought 
to  liave  on  its  staff  an  able  and  thoroughly  educated  man  as 
pathologist,  who  would  be  provided  with  all  necessary  appli- 
ances, and  whose  sole  duty  it  would  be  to  study  insanity  in 
all  its  aspects;  through  its  literature,  by  observation  of  the 
insane  during  life,  and  especially  by  microscopic  examination 
and  other  means  after  death.  The  medical  superintendent 
would,  of  course,  assist  in  all  tliese  investigations,  and  the  result 
of  them  would  be  embodied  in  tlie  annual  and  otlier  reports 
of  the  different  institutions ;  the  discoveries  made  and  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  in  one  asvlum,  would  be  checked  and  com- 
pared  with  those  reached  in  others,  both  by  the  interchange 
of  reports  and  at  annual  meetings. 
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^'Through  the  press,  thro\igh  the  schools,  and  perhaps  also  to 
<oiiie  extent  through  the  pulpit,  the  results  arrived  at  should, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  be  communicated  to  the  people  at  large, 
jiiul  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  through  the  means  indi- 
j-ated,  many  years  would  not  elapse  before  each  State  might  be 
^aved,  even  in  money,  far  more  by  the  prevention  of  lunacy, 
than  the  means  employed  wouM  have  cost.     And  in  the  end 
I  l)elieve  the  good  produced  would  be  simply  incalculable. 
The  interests  at  stake  are  enormous;  the  evil  great,  pressing, 
and  every   year  increasing;  at  present  no  means  are  being 
taken  to  meet   and  combat  it.     Surely,  we  should  do  some- 
thing more  than  bear  it  passively.     To  bear  patiently  inevi- 
ta\)le  ills  may  be  heroic,  but  to  bear  patiently  ills  that  by  the 
proper  exercise  of  our  intelligence  and  energy  might  be  avoided, 
i&  the  reverse  of  heroic.     We  know  enough  at  present  to  avoid 
a  large  part  of  all  the  insanity  that  occurs,  and  it  is  undoubt- 
edly in  our  power  to  learn  how  to  avoid  nearly  all  of  it.     The 
^uejition  is:  Shall  we  try  to  learn,  and  having  learnt,  shall  we 
act  upon  our  knowledge,  or  shall  we  passively  bear  this  ter- 
rible evil,  for  want  of  manliness  to  rise  up  and  face  it?" 

But  even  if  it  be  possible  in  a  measure  to  prevent  insanity 
hy  any  or  all  the  means  suggested,  or  that  may  be  devised  by 
human  wisdom  and  forethought,  a  generation  will  have  passed 
l»efore  any  material  change  can  be  effected ;  and  the  object 
of  this  paper  is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  present  and  rap- 
idly growing  number  of  the  insane  in  this  State,  and  our 
means  of  caring  for  and  maintaining  them. 

There  are  two  asylums  in  this  State,  each  containing  about 
i^leven  hundred  patients,  both  not  only  full  but  crowded  to 
such  an  extent  that  proper  classification  has  long  been  impos- 
sible. And  yet  an  average  of  nearl}'^  two  for  each  day  in  the 
year  are  committed  from  various  parts  of  the  State  and  sent 
to  us,  as  if  our  space  to  accommodate  them  was  without  limit, 
and  our  beds  without  number. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  branch  of 
the  subject.  Has  it  become  fashionalde  to  commit  persons  to 
our  asylums  who  heretofore  have  not  been  considered  insane, 
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and  were  otherwise  disposed  of?  And  if  so,  <fanu(>t  this,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  be  cliecked  by  a  more  strict  observanec 
of  the  laws  as  they  now  exist,  with  a  few  salutary  additioDS ; 
We  not  only  receive  persons  in  tlie  face  of  the  law,  bnt  alinot-t 
withont  a  history  to  guide  ns  in  their  early  treatment. 

The  welfare  of  tlie  individual  and  the  safety  of  the  public 
are  the  two  broad  considerations  that  underlie  every  comtnit- 
iiient  of  a  person  to  an  asylum  for  tlie  insane,  and  when  sucdi 
interference  with  personal  liberty  l)ecomes  necessary,  it  is  due 
alike  to  the  unfortunate  patient  and  those  who  will  be  called 
upon  to  take  care  of  and  treat  him,  that  every  material  fact 
should  be  clearly  set  fortli  in  tlie  commitment,  or  rather,  in 
the  certiiicate  of  the  physicians  who  examine  him.  It  is  not 
enough  to  state  tlie  conchision,  but  the  reasons  for  the  con- 
clusion. What  information  can  be  derived  from  such  liisto- 
ries  as  these?  I  submit  to  you: 
1 — Ah  Loi  Lock. 
Age,  30  years. 

Evidence  of  the  presence  of   Insanity — His  general  H\y 
pearance. 
a— C.  J.  Sullivan. 
Age,  8  years. 

History — He  is  vicious;  will  kill  cats  and  dogs,  and  has 
done  so. 
3— G.  R.  V. 
Age,  60. 

History — Is  disposed  to  wander  away  from  home ;  homi- 
cidal disposition;  passes  his  excretions  rolunt/tri/t// 
4— Mary  R. 
Age,  33. 
History — Filthv  in  her  habits;  destrovs  clothing. 
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H— J.  M. 
Age,  44. 
Evidence  of  insanity — His  manner  and  conversation. 

Witli  the  exception  of  a  few  counties  wliere  full  histories 
accompany  patients  sent  to  the  Napa  Asyhiin,  the  above  are 
fair  specimens  of  the  histories  that  accompany  them.  It  is 
the  exception  where  any  aUnsion  is  made  to  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  and  yet,  in  the  case  of  B.  F.  Hobby 
(No.  5),  the  patient  was  admitted  at  7:30  p.  m.,  and  died  at 
8:30  the  next  morning.  The  autopsy  proved  that  one  lung 
was  completely  hepatized,  while  large  cavities  existed  in  the 
t'tlier.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  should  have  been  incoherent, 
in>isy,  and  restless;  but  it  is  a  wonder  why  such  a  patient 
jilioiild  have  been  sent  from  a  county  hospital  to  an  asylum 
for  the  insane,  and  more  surprising  still  that  no  notice  of  his 
physical  condition  was  taken  by  the  physicians  who  examined 
liim.  Had  they  paid  attention  to  this  part  of  their  duty,  they 
would  have  found  abundant  cause  for  his  delirium,  and  a  suf- 
ficient reason  to  have  refused  to  commit  liim. 

The  laws  whicli  govern  the  commitment  of  the  insane,  in 
this  State,  are  certainly  broad  enough  to  cover  every  case 
requiring  confinement  in  an  asylum,  and  clear  enough  to  be 
understood  by  any  person  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  sit  upon 
H  commission  ^'delunatico  inquiixndo,'^'' 

Among  other  things,  the  law  provides  that  (Section  18), 
"no  case  of  idiocy,  imbecility,  harmless,  chronic,  mental 
unsoundness,  or  acute  muni  a  a  potu^  shall  be  committed  to 
this  asylum;  and  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  resident  phy- 
sician, after  a  careful  examination  of  the  case  of  any  person 
committed,  it  shall  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  him  that 
the  party  has  been  unlawfully  committed,  and  that  he  or  she 
comes  under  the  rule  of  exemptions  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion, he  shall  have  the  authority  to  discharge  sucli  person  so 
unlawfully  committed,  and  return  him  or  her  to  the  county 

from  which  committed,  at  the  expense  of  sucli  county." 
And  yet  Wm.  H.  Mitchell,  one  of  the  cases  recently  sent  to 

the  asylum,  is  pronoimced  by  the  commissioners  who  signed 
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his  commitment  to  be  "  congenitally  defective,''  and  classed 
as  an  "idiot." 

Unlike  the  laws  of  other  countries,  and  all  the  other  States, 
our  laws  do  not  invest  the  Supermtendents  of  the  Asylums  for 
the  Insane  with  any  discretionary  powers  whatever  in  the 
reception  of  patients ;  and  while  it  directs  them  to  return  such 
illegally  committed  persons  "to  the  county  from  which  com- 
mitted, at  the  expense  of  such  county,"  it  makes  no  provision 
for  its  collection,  and  does  not  even  provide  that  such  persons 
may  be  refused  admittance  a  second  time  after  having  been 
discharged. 

The  law  also  provides  that  (Section  20),  "non-residents  of 
this  State  conveyed  or  coming  herein  while  insane,  shall  not 
be  committed  to  or  supported  in  the  Napa  State  .Asylum  for 
the  Insane ;  but  this  prohibition  shall  not  prevent  the  c^^mmit- 
ment  to  and  temporary  care  in  sjiid  asylum  of  persons  stricken 
with  insanity  while  traveling  or  temporarily  sojourning  in  the 
State,  or  sailors  attacked  with  insanity  upon  the  high  seas,  and 
tirst  arriving  tliereafter  in  some  port  within  this  State."  Yet 
time  and  time  again  this  section  has  been  violated.  Persons 
have  been  sent  from  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America 
— occiisionally  from  other  States  of  the  Union — ^for  the  pur- 
pose of  liaving  them  kept  and  treated  in  the  Napa,  and  doubt- 
less the  Stockton  Asylum,  and  generally  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.  Like  Section  18,  this  section  is  also  of  no  avail,  there 
being  no  power  to  enforce  it. 

It  is  earnestly  Iioped  tlmt  the  next  Legislature  will  make 
some  provision  for  the  various  classes  prohibit eil  by  Section 
18,  from  entering  the  Asylums  for  the  Insane;  unless  it  should 
be  deemed  moi*e  in  accordance  with  somul  pi^licy  to  erect  a 
Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane  fi>r  San  Francisco  and  the 
other  bay  counties,  to  l>e  hn^ated  on  the  peninsula  at  some 
point  most  accessible  to  the  great  city  that  supplies  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  insane  of  this  State.  Such  an  institution  is 
now  greatly  needed,  and  its  establi>hnient  woukl  enable  the 
present  asylums  to  accomnuKlate  the  insane  from  the  interit»r 
counties  for  a  decade  at  least. 
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THE    CRIMINAL    INSANE. 

In  my  report  to  Governor  Haight,  in  1871,  page  161,  I 
strongly  recommended  the  construction  of  a  hospital  at  the 
State  Prison,  for  the  accommodation  of  tlie  criminal  insane, 
giving  at  some  length  my  reasons  therefor.  I  have  had  no 
cause  to  change  my  opinion  since  that  time,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, the  experience  of  each  succeeding  year  adds  emphasis  to 
the  views  then  expressed.  Dr.  Shurtleff,  of  Stockton,  has 
expressed  similar  views,  and  indeed  I  know  of  no  superin- 
tendent of  an  asylum  for  the  insane  who  entertains  different 
opinions  upon  the  subject.  Such  a  hospital  can  be  built  by 
convict  labor,  at  comparatively  small  cost,  and  should  be  com- 
menced without  hesitation  or  delay. 

But  without  some  relief  from  the  pressure  under  wliich 
the  present  asylums  are  now  groaning,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
<lischarge  patients  known  to  be  harmless,  to  make  room  for 
those  supposed  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  and  to  them- 
selves, since  "  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space.""  * 

*  XoTE. — Since  this  paper  was  prepared,  G.  G.  Tyrrell,  M.  D.,  President 
of  ihe  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  California,  in  his  address  to  that 
Society,  has  touched  upon  the  subject  of  a  hospital  for  the  criminal  insane 
in  a  clear,  able,  and  satisfactory  manner,  and  I  cordially  indorse  all  thar 
lie  has  said  upon  the  subject. 


Reii)RT  ny  ilEi»ic-Ai.  Edication. 


Ri:i'()RT  ON  MHDICAL  HULCATION. 


l!v  A,  W.  KAXK.  M,  I). 


Mr.  PRKeii'EXT,  AND  Members  of  the  Medical  Soci- 
tJTV  "F  THE  State  of  Califurnia:  It  is  said — with  how 
umcli  of  tnitli  tlie  meiiiliL-rs  of  this  Society  cnn  each  for 
Uiiiwolf  del L'lTi linn — tliat  no  one  ever  rendu  a  report  on  Medi- 
I'^l  EiiiHTiition,  At  each  return  of  rmr  annual  meeting,  some 
Hulf-rtutrificing  memlier  prodncos  «  lenijtiiv  report  on  thiw  most 
important  subject.  It  in  read  l>y  titU-.  iiml  reft-rred  to  tin- 
Committee  on  Pnblieation. 

In  view  of  this  wtiitc  of  affairs,  tlie  Amiiial  Report,  in  fad. 
imrtukus  tiiotv  of  tlie  chaniL-ter  of  a  perfnnctory  performaiicf 
than  of  any  nercr^ity  or  demands  of  the  Society.  However, 
in  olK'dieiice  to  our  time-honored  cufltt>ni,  I  offer  for  your  con- 
f>i<leration  a  few  thoughts,  which  I  liave  no  doubt  have  ftug- 
f5««tod  theraaelven  to  your  mindw  freiiuently  in  your  cogitations 
on  that  ttuliject. 

Who  are  the  objects  or  subjectw  of  Medi<-al  Eduiiation  i 

No  doubt,  all  of  ui*  are  from  day  to  day  imbibing  medical 
knowledge.  Our  judgments  are  maturing;,  our  perceptions 
are  iiuicikened;  wc  observe  new  facts;  we  are  better  physicians 
and  surgeons  this  year  tlian  last;  we  have  let  go  many  falla- 
cies, and  have  acquired  expertness  in  diagnosis,  and  in  the 
apjdicjition  of  rometlies.  In  short,  we  are  expected  to  lie,  and 
[  hope  arc,  wiser  and  better  physicians  than  we  were  a  year 

VV,-  i-uiinot  ijjiiore  tlir  fuel  tliat.  with  physicians, as  with  tlic 
n>-t  of  mankind,  all  nf<-  l>o)'ii  into  ihc  world  in  utter  ignoraii.'f 
nf  cvervthin^r  which  ,-nri>titiLNs  biuiian   kimwl^dge;  and  only 
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little  by  little,  through  the  avenues  of  our  senBes,  do  we 
acquire  the  small  amount  of  knowledge,  required  to  enable  us 
to  get  through  the  world  in  c6nf ormity  to  the  laws  of  modern 
ci\Tlization. 

TVTien  we  reflect' that  the  special  department  of  human 
knowledge,  known  as  Medical  Education,  is  the  work  of  the 
l)est  years  of  a  life-fime,  we  need  not  wonder  that  those  not 
thus  specially  educated  remain  in  their  pristine  ignorance, 
notwithstanding  the  highest  culture  in  other  departments  of 
human  knowledge.  The  affluent,  study  their  personal  pleas- 
ures; the  great  mass  of  mankind,  being  mostly  occupied  in 
gaining  a  livelihood,  securing  to  themselves  and  families  the 
simple  elements  of  fOod  and  clothitig,  have  neither  the  time 
uor  the  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  medical  knowledge. 
Hence  the  perpetual  demand  for  educated  and  expert  physi- 
cians and  surgeons.  TrUe,'  through  the  philanthropic  labors 
of  many  of  our  fraternity  throughout  the  civilized  world,  but 
mure  notablv  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  adult  masses 
uf  our  population  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  physiology  and  hygiene,  which  is  so  far 
invaluable,  and  removes  the  unreasonable  demands  and  expec- 
tations of  the  mass  of  our  population  upon  the  medical  fra- 
ternity. 

Tlie  chief  object  of  medical  institutions  and  teachers  is  the 
special  education  of  young  men  who  manifest  a  desire  to  make 
this  department  of  human  knowledge  a  practical  profession,  a 
^msiness  livelihood. 

The  order  of"  mental  orgaiiization  of  medical  students  is 
various — and  although  fully  as  good  as  in  any  other  of  the 
professions — yet  affording  the  extremes  of  mental  and  physi- 
cal endowment-^the  utmost  limits  of  human  success.  Some 
are  physically  strong  and  aggressive;  others  weak  and  retiring. 
Some  of  great,  others  of  small  intellectual  grasp:  Some  acquire 
knowledge  easily  and  quickly;  others  master  their  acquisi- 
tions by  slow  and  laborious  approaches.  Some  will  conquer 
success  and   attain    eminence.  ^  '  Sbme   Achieve*  professional 
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renpectabilily,  and  otliers  will  fall  bv  the  wavside.  But  as 
there  are  no  royal  families  among  ns,  so  there  are  no  royal 
roads;  and  the  practical  question  is  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
cmnmunicating  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  medicine,  and 
the  art  of  practicing  it  -to  the  average  medical  student — and 
the  length  of  time  recjuired.  As  to  the  truths  communicated, 
they  should  Ik?  as  nearly  as  possible — in  the  present  state 
of  human  knowleiiije- -unmixed  with  error 

It  has  been  said  that  a  brilliant  theory  has  been  of  incal- 
iMilable  l)eneiit  to  science.  It  mav  be  admitted  that  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  statement,  provided  that  the  mind  of  the 
theorist  is  truthful,  and  open  to  conviction.  But,  as  is  too 
i>t\en  the  case,  the  theories  die  with  the  thei>rist;  the  pride  of 
his  greatness  is  humbleii,  and  lH>th  j>ass  away  to  the  obscure 
pages  of  history,  or  to  oblivion. 

The  reflect iiuis  indulij^nl  bv  one  of  our  most  eminent 
phvsiiUoirists,  J.  C\  I>alton,on  Sir  Charles  Bell's  theorvof  the 
uervi>us  system,  as  well  as  the  sj>eculatii>ns  of  Buffoii,  in  his 
**  Natural  History,"''  and  that  of  Sir  C^harles  Bonnett,  in  his 
**  Scale  of  Being,"  may  l>e  pn>titably  entertaineil  by  the  teach- 
ers of  tO'dav, 

**The  value  of  the  e\|H^rimentaI  meth^Kl  in  me<lii*al  science 
canui^t  Ik^  measurt\l  bv  the  din.vt  results  of  anv  particular 
disi\>verv.  True,  tliese  disi\>veries  are  often  of  the  jjrejitest 
i!uiK>rt:UKv,  and  increase  irreatlv  our  fund  of  me^lic-al  knowl- 
tnlo^*.  Thev  iKvs{>^*ss,  ui«>r^H»ver,  a  vitalitv  which  distiuiruishe> 
them  in  a  mark*.\{  ilegree  frv>ru  the  ephernend  pDwlucts  of 
>cieutitic  hyjM)the"-i<.  Wlu^n  a  hy{.Mthetictd  >y>tem  hasserve«l 
its  time,  it  disiippears,  and  is  replaced  by  ariotlier  and  ditFer- 
ent  one.  But  the  kn*»wk'd:x^'  derivt'd  fn»ui  experiment  reru:iin^ 
s^Tviceabte  l*»Uir  atter  its  n*»\elrv  luis  pa>>*:'d  awav. 

'"Tlie  e\j>erituents  of  lialen,  on  the  recurrent  laryriiceal 
nerves, an<l  \i\>*nx  the  tunction<of  the  arreries  as  hl« •«»« I  vesseU. 
ar^*  as  ct>nelu>i\e  now  as  wlicti  he  ti^*-t  ni.ide  thenu  and  retain 
to  thl<  div  their  tu''  value.  Thev  bave  lasted  seventeen  cen- 
turtes,  and   liave  survived  durln:;  t-jiar  time  all  tiie  t?ue''Ti:irini; 
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iiieilieal  systems  of  fluidism,  solidisni,  animism,  vitalism,  arclie- 
isTii,  and  iatro-mechanism.  The  information  they  imparted  was 
u  reality,  and  was  neither  destroyed  nor  impaired  by  the  lapse 
of  time.  The  benefits  of  experimental  discovery  extend  far 
]«?V(»nd  their  immediate  limits. 

« 

"  When  a  new  fact  has  been  established  in  anatomy  and 
physiology,  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  advance  what  bearing  it 
lujiy  have  on  other  facts  not  yet  discovered.  In  the  history 
of  medicine  there  are  manv  instances  of  curious  observations 
whieli  remained  imperfect  and  barren  until  subsequent  dis- 
iN)Yeries  invested  them  with  unexpected  importance.  It  is 
evident  that  Galen's  detection  of  the  arterial  blood  current  in 
the  second  centurv  was  a  necessarv  ])reliminarv  to  Harvev's 
complete  discovery  of  the  circulation  in  the  seventeenth.  It 
i>  almost  certain  that  genuine  investigation,  however  isolated 
at  first,  will  produce  some  time  or  other  its  legitimate  fruit. 
But  to  secure  this  object  there  is  one  essential  requisite,  which 
is,  that  experimental  research  be  followed  and  cultivated  for 
its  own  results,  whatever  they  may  be,  without  demanding 
immediate  returns  of  a  kind  that  can  be  forecast,  and  with  an 
eiitii-e  coniidence  in  the  substantial  value  of  this  method,  which 
has  always  been  and  always  will  be  the  only  source  of  perma- 
nent improvement  in  medical  science." 

Tlie  medical  teacher  who  has  a  pet  theory  is  an  unsafe 
instructor,  inasmuch  as  more  or  less  of  such  instruction  must 
t»e  eventuallv  abandoned;  and  such  abandonment  involves  so 
great  a  sacrifice  of  pride  of  opinion,  implying  imperfect  judg- 
ment and  professional  fallibility,  that  a  large  percentage  of 
medical  graduates  maintain  their  errors  through  life. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  while  medical  students 
are  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  medicine,  which 
shall  include  all  that  is  known  of  the  most  successful  methods 
of  alleviating  human  suffering  and  prolonging  human  life, 
that  a  love  of  and  devotion  to  experimental  research  should  be 
inculcated;  that  the  voice  of  tlie  people  is  not  always  the  voice 
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of  God;  that  demonstrable  tnith  may  In;  rejeetwl  tor  ceiitii- 
rieH,  imd  errors  as  fondly  ciierialied. 

The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  but  finely.  The  vafj^ue 
theories  of  to-day  will  t^rtainly  shai-e  the  fatf  of  tliose  "f 
former  centuries.  The  histories  of  exploded  theories  and  fan- 
ciful systems,  such  as  the  royal  touch,  the  unguentum  amuj- 
rium,  the  tar  walet-  of  the  worthy  Bishop  Berkeley,  Perkiitu^ 
Tfietallic  tractors,  hydropathy,  hmneopathy,  laying  on  of  hand f, 
clairvoyance,  and  spiritimn,  Vie  are  all  more  or  less  familiar 
with.  But  the  medical  student  who  has  not  a  phenomenal 
memory  should  read,  with  most  devout  spirit,  once  a  year,  that 
unmatched  medical  classic,  by  Professor  O.  W.  Holmes, 
entitled   "Currents  and  Counter-Currents." 

These  fallacies  have  had  their  day.  Others  will  siiccet'il 
them  for  years  to  eome.  As  long  as  human  cupidity  remains, 
and  there  are  hobbies  to  ride,  tliere  will  be  plenty  of  riders. 
But  to  tlie  philosophical  mind  truth  is  more  valuable  than 
gold,  and  a  good  conscience  than  rubies. 

There  are  medical  colleges  in  nearly  every  State  of  the 
Union.  There  are  at  present  about  twelve  thousand  medical 
students  attending  these  colleges.  The  number  has  more  than 
<loubletJ  in  the  last  ten  years.  There  are  not  far  from  twenty- 
two  hundred  in  the  State  of  New  York;  in  Ohio,  fourteen 
hundred;  in  Pennsylvania,  twelve  hundred;  Illinois,  one 
thousand  -nearly  one  fourth  Iwinghonieopatbs;  Missouri  an<i 
Kentucky,  about  seven  hundred;  Maryland,  Michigan,  and 
Tennessee,  each  aljout  tive  hundred;  Maasachuaelts,  four  hun- 
dred. Of  this  great  number  of  medical  students,  those  having 
received  a  classical  educjition  is  very  small.  The  percentage 
of  cone;,'e-bred  men  in  Harvard  is  nearly  fifty;  that  of  the 
Kenlucky  wliools,  zero;  Missouri,  two;  N'ew  Yitrk,  seventeen 
per  ct'iiC;  Illinois,  sixteen;  Pennsylvania, eight;  Ohio.sixper 
cent. 

The  absence  of  a  {'Htii'al  knowledge  of  the  ancient  langungp> 
does  not  necessarily  prevent  a  very  full  knowledge  of  medicid 
science,  and  a  snccessliil  pi^clice  of  ihi.-  iirts  of  meiiicine  ami 
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j^urger\%  but  has  much  to  do  with  literary  success  in  scientific 
^^^iting,  as  well  as  social  and  professional   standing  in  the 
s<.»ientific  world.     Among  the  preliminary   requirements  of 
<*andidates  for  medical  instruction,  is  a  rudimentary  knowledge 
<»f  the  languages  of  scientific  nomenclature.     It  may  be  safely 
declared  that  few  men  have  ever  succeeded  as  medical  authors 
or  reporters  of  scientific  investigations  who  were  not  more  or 
leiiji  complete  classical  scholars,  and  only  such  can  excel  as 
leading  writers  in  the  medical  profession.     It  is  true  that  all 
cannot  excel  in  the  field  of  medical  literature;  but  the  pro- 
fession is  so  completely  interwoven  with  the  social  and  politi- 
cal affairs  of  our  popular  government,  that  scholarly  medical 
men  are  needed  in  every  community,  and  are  sure  of  just  pop- 
ukr  appreciation  in  proportion  to  the  completeness  of  their 
edncation  and  practical  abilities. 

The  various  departments  of  medical  instruction  in  our  best 
medical  colleges  are  represented  by  faculties  numbering  fifteen 
to  twenty  in  each  of  these  institutions.  The  time  allotted 
and  required  for  the  satisfactory  stuffing  of  the  average  medical 
j^tudent  is,  in  a  few,  four  years ;  in  most,  only  three  years.  It  is 
}>ainfully  obvious,  to  any  thoughtful  medical  practitioner,  that 
this  length  of  time  is  too  short,  and  nothing  less  than  a  phe- 
nomenal mind  and  memory  can  master  the  principles  and 
details  of  medical  science  and  art  in  this  length  of  time.  The 
medical  graduate,  when  entering  upon  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  medical  practice,  too  often  finds  himself 
the  prey  of  older  physicians,  and  to  his  own  sorrow  and  dis- 
gust, that  he  distrusts  his  own  qualifications,  and  for  a  greater 
oT  less  length  of  time  is  obliged  to  occuply  the  second  or  third 
mnk  in  the  profession. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  any  of  the  trades,  arts,  or  sciences, 
requires  a  constant  drill  for  years,  and  good  business  qualities 
are  as  valuable  to  the  physician  as  to  the  merchant  or  mechanic. 
How  can  we  reasonably  expect  such  phenomenal  developments 
in  the  short  space  of  three  years  ?  The  expectation  is  obviously 
unreasonable,  and,  in  fact,  a  cruel  mistake.      The  suggestion 
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lias  been  made  that  all  three-year  medical  colleges  be  indicted 
for  cruelty  to  animals,  both  to  the  half-fledged  doctor  and  his 
patients. 

The  ordinary  routine  of  medical  studies  endina:  in  the 
degree  of  M.  I),  is  supposed  to  furnish  a  guaranty  that  the 
recipient  is  (qualified  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery.  But 
the  history  of  many  of  our  most  eminent  medical  men  would 
indicate  that  something  more  is  needed.  A  kno^vledge  of 
business  affairs,  and  a  courage  that  \vould  guarantee  success  in 
any  other  lawful  yocation,  ai'e  also  indispensable. 

It  was  said  of  one  of  our  lirst  American  scholars,  naturalist 
and  poet,  J.  G.  Perciyal,  that  after  haying  taken  his  degree 
«)f  M.  I).,  he  essayed  to  practice  medicine  in  a  (^uiet  Xew 
England  yillage.  Two  succevssiye  cases  of  fatal  cholera  infan- 
tum so  filled  him  with  disgust  that  he  never  afterwards  wrote 
a  })rescription  professionally,  but  deyote<l  his  life  to  literary 
and  scientific  pursuits.  ( )ther  equally  conspicucms  cases  have 
occurred  in  our  country,  signifying  that  fighting  battles  is 
essentially  different  fri)m  a  dress  parade. 

Candidates  for  appointment  to  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital  service  are  examined  in  conformity  to  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Xaval  lioard  of  Examiners.  They  are  mostly 
graduates  of  our  American  medical  colleges,  and  are  passe<l 
or  rejected  in  accordance  with  the  completeness  of  their  med- 
ical education  and  practical  knowledge  of  metlicine  and  sur- 

Tlie  Annual  Report  of  the  Tniteil  States  Xaval  l^iard  of 
Examiners  for  ISSO,  exhibits  the  results  of  the  lalnirs  of  the 
Board  for  the  five  years  prectnling: 
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Year. 


Nnmber  of 
candidates. 


Namberof 

branches 

examined. 


Passed. 


Rejected. 


Percentage  of 
relections  of 
all  examined. 


Number  invit- 
ed to  appear 
for  re-exam- 
ination. 


1876., 

1X77. 
1^78. 
1-^79. 


11 
13 
18 
11 
29 
23 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


8 

8 

8 

5 

6 

12 

3 

H 

6 

23 

4 

19 

27  3-11 

28  6-13 
66  2-3 
72  8-11 
79  9-27 
82  4-23 


0 
0 
38 
35 
o2 
43 


Per  cent  of  annual  rejections,  06. 

Candidates  for  examinatiou  are  allowed  a  second  application, 
luit  never  a  tliird.  The  list  of  questions  embraced  in  the  ten 
l>rAnehes  examined,  are  those  every  medical  graduate  is  sup- 
|N>sed  to  be  familiar  with.  If  the  foregoing  account  of  the 
examinations  of  candidates  for  naval  surgeons  is  correct,  and 
if  these  examinations  are  not  unreasonablv  severe,  then  what 
must  he  said  of  the  examinations  of  medical  students  at  most 
of  our  medical  colleges,  where  we  have  no  accounts  of  rejec- 
tions, and  where  sixty-six  per  cent  of  these  graduates  are 
rejected  by  the  Medical  Board  of  Examiners?  We  are  war- 
ranted in  the  conclusion  that  these  medical  colleges,  with  all 
their  parade  of  thorough  instruction,  furnish  a  product  nearly 
two  thirds  less  valuable  than  that  required  by  the  United  States 
naval  servic>e.  Is  our  commercial  and  industrial  population 
lefijs  valuable  than  sailors  and  marines? 

We  are  informed  by  the  late  journals  that  at  the  regular 
spring  examinations  for  the  positions  of  hospital  interne  in 
the  various  charitable  medical  services  in  New  York  City, 
that  although  there  were  more  applicants  tlian  vacancies,  yet 
the  proportion  of  rejections  was  greater  than  in  the  examina- 
tions bv  the  Xaval  Board  of  Examiners;  in  fact,  manv  who 
were  rejected  by  the  Board  of  Hospital  Examiners  afterwards 
j>assed  successful  naval  examinations. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  many  of  our  best  educated  men 
take  post-graduate  courses,  and  spend  years  under  the  personal 
iustniction  of  specialists.     Others  go  to  Europe  and  attend 
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the  clinics  of  eminent  men  in  England  and  on  the  continent, 
and  the  outcome  is  always  worth  all  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  money. 

Students  in  the  medical  institutions  of  Britain  and  Irelanci 
are  required  to  have  been  under  the  tuition  of  competent 
teachers  forty-five  months,  and  pass  two  thorough  exainina- 
tions  before  receiving  diplomas.  Tlie  French  medical  schools 
require  four  years;  German, four  years- — examinations  yearly, 
and  very  thorough.  In  the  Austrian  schools  the  full  temi 
extends  over  five  vears,  or  five  winter  and  five  summer  terms 
or  semsters. 

The  mere  lapse  of  time,  however,  l)e  it  three  or  five  year©, 
in  the  perfunctory  study  of  medicine,  imperfectly  prepares  the 
student  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  practical  profes- 
sional life.     What  the  kindergarten  is  to  infancy,  tlie  medical 

school  should  be  to  the  adult  student.     Object  lessons  are  far 

• 

more  instructive  than  abstract  teaching.  Our  organs  of  per- 
ception are  far  more  productive  of  ideas  and  convictions  than 
those  of  reflection.  We  more  commonly  imitate  than  origi- 
nate or  invent;  so  that  the  best  teachers  must  also  be  the  best 
illustrators  of  all  the  details  of  clinical  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  science  of  medicine  has  made  such  rapid  strides  within 
the  last  decade,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  neces- 
sity of  specialists.  The  general  practitioner  is  seldom  an 
expert  ophthalmologist  and  aurist,  or  gynecologist.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  more  nearly  perfect  a  man  becomes  as  a  spec- 
ialist, the  less  valuable  he  is  as  a  general  practitioner,  and  vice 
versa.  As  there  must  be  special  pathologists  and  surgeons, 
so  there  must  be  specialists  in  chemistry,  histology,  and  mi- 
croscopy, whose  verdict  in  obscure  (questions  in  medical  juris- 
prudence shall  represent  the  ultimates  of  human  knowledge 
in  these  departments. 

In  medical  specialties,  as  in  general  medical  and  surgical 
practice,  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  individual  capacity  and 
ability.  Correct  medical  judgment,  or  wisdom,  accompanied 
by  skillful  manipulations,  is  a  rare  combination,  even  among 
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specialists.  And  we  discover  the  limits  of  human  possibilities 
and  the  imperfection  of  human  efforts  too  often  to  expect 
infallibility  in  any  of  the  departments  of  medical  art.  So 
that  with  tlie  most  laudable  endeavors  to  occupy  the  foremost 
rank  in  the  profession,  we  should  cherish  humility  and  for- 
\)earane<?;  remembering  how  much  we  owe  to  the  obscure 
tlevotees  of  science,  who  have  passed  away  with  the  busy 
>ceTies  of  former  centuries,  into  the  ocean  of  oblivion. 

Wlio  of  us  is  assured  that  he  will  leave  scientific  or  profes- 
>ional  mementos,  that  shall  survive  a  single  generation  ?  Our 
highest  aspirations  should  be  the  transmission  of  the  invalu- 
able truths  we  possess  to  those  who  in  a  few  years  ai^  to 
«Kx*upv  our  places. 


14 


Mkdioal  Lboibi-ation. 


kHl'OKT  (IF  THli  COMMIITEH  ON  MKDICAL   LHGIS- 
LATION. 


Ii\'  lUA  K,  OATMAN,  M.  D.,  C 


Mk.   PrESIUENT    ANIJ  MkMBKKS  I>F  TIIK  MKItlrAI.    SiMlKTV    <>!■ 

THK  State  OF  Cauf-ornia:  Absence  nf  State  legislation  siiu-f 
the  last  annual  meeting,  iitw  made  tlie  duties  and  resfMinsiliil- 
itiefi  of  vour  eoniniittee  eoiiiparativeiy  liglit.  The  reixirt  on 
meflical  legislsition  nX  tlie  last  seK^ion  of  this  Society  hroiight 
fully  lietoi-e  yon  the  sietii.ns  and  decisions  of  the  Courts  (iiot 
juries)  in  favor  of  tlie  existing  law  "to  regulate  the  praetice 
of  medicine  in  California."  The  rejMtrt  also  contemplated,  at 
this  session,  thorough  delilieratioii  by  the  Sitciety  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  new  law  to  supert-ede  the  old  one,  whieh  fact  haslH-en 
recently  lm)Ught  liefore  you  iudividiially.  by  postal  eireulars. 
Being  now  fully  jirepared  to  act,  the  subject  presents  itself 
in  form  of  two  pi-ojnisitions  liefore  us.  viz: 

Shall  the  Society,  at  this  session,  agree  ujuni  and  adopt  a 
hill  for  a  new  law  which  will  secure  the  combined  and  indi- 
vidual intlueuce  lA'  its  nipinl>ers  to  aid  in  its  passiige  tlirougli 
the  next  State  Legislature;  or.  shall  we  decide  to  unitediy 
oppose  any  change  in  or  rejieal  of  the  existing  law  -or  any 
substitute  thei'efor  pending  further  decisions  tif  the  Supreini' 
Court  as  to  its  vnlidiry  aiid  constitutionality*  If  the  first  prop- 
osition be  aihiptiil,  I  beg  tn  quote  from  the  last  aiuiual  rejmrl 
iin.  the  subject.  v\x: 

"The  law  should  be  lirief.  and  in  language  so  plain  sad 
forcible  as  tn  admit  nf  no  misconstruction.  For  the  present. 
it  shouht  adniil  all  graduates  in  good  standing,  from  reputable 
chartered  colleges,  authnii^ed  to  confer  the  degi-ee  uf  Doctornf 
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Medicine.     It  should  provide  for  Examining  Board  or  Boards, 
ap|)ointed  by  the  State  Society  or  Societies,  or  the  Governor  of 
the  State  —the  former  preferreil.     Druggists  and  apothecaries 
without  a  license  to  practice  should  not  be  allowed  to  prescribe 
lor  invalids.     Identity  of  person  and  genuineness  of  diploma 
>hould  be  verified  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  proof,  if  required, 
with  punishment  for  false  testinu^ny.     All  licenses  should  be 
of  record  in  the  county  where  the  holder  resides.     All  persons 
applying  for  a  license  should  pay  a  fee.     Applicants  may  be 
i-ejected,  or  licenses  revoked,  on  account  of  unprofessional  con- 
•luct.     The  right  of  appeal  to  the  State  Society  should  be 
sicred.     Practicing  medicine  and  surgery  should  be  defined, 
hinerant  venders  and  practitioners  should  be  taxed.     Severe 
})enalty  for  non-compliance  with  the  law  should  be  enforced, 
i'ompensation  to  the  Examining  Board,  or  its  Secretary,  can- 
luit  l>e  drawn  from  the  State  Treasurv,  unless  such  Board  or 
Boards  l)e  ♦•  under  the  exclusive  management  and  control  of 
the  State,  as  a  State  institution.'     (See  Article  IV,  Section  22, 
of  the  State  (Constitution.)     To  secure  such  aid,  the  State  must 
have  power  to  appoint  the  Board.     Without  a  license  to  prac- 
tice, no  fees  should  be  collectible,  and  if  paid,  should  be  recov- 
erable by  law\     Medical  experts  should  be  paid  a  fee  in  trials 
for  murder,  and  other  cases." 

I  would  add  that  the  last  named  would  require  a  separate 
Act,  or  be  named  •in  the  title  of  the  bill.  (See  Article  IV, 
Section  24,  State  Constitution.) 

A  law  should  be  passed,  with  separate  title  as  above,  in 
regard  to  persons  who  have  color  blindness^  whose  duties  relate 
to  colored  signals  in  trade,  travel,  and  commerce,  whether  the 
principles  in  relation  thereto  are  or  are  not  at  present  regarded. 
A  motion  offered  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Briggs,  and  adopted  at  the  last 
session,  as  amended,  reads  as  follows,  viz : 

"In  view  of  the  practical  importance  of  color  blindness  and 
acquired  myopia,  considered  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Wilder,  in  his  report 
on  ophthalmology,  I  move  that  the  Committee  on  Legislation 
l)e  instructed  to  promote  appropriate  legislation  on  these  sub- 
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jet'ts,  and  to  furtlier  this  end  bysiicli  extracts  from  tliie  report 
!w  to  them  maj-  seem  deeiralile." 

As  tlie  Legislature  has  not  heen  in  session  since  that  time, 
Mild  as  t)ie  present  Committee  will  soon  be  out  of  office,  an<l 
their  siRrpessors  he  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  subjei't 
is  respeiit fully  referred  baek  to  the  Soeic-ty  for  further  aetioiu 
with  the  reiroinniendation  in  favor  of  sueh  legislation. 

Criminals  tried  for  murder  and  otlier  fehmies  are  popularly 
defended  on  the  j;rounda  of  "insane  impulse,"  "emotionul 
insanity,'  "reasouing  mania,"  etc., and  too  often  snce.essfully. 
As  experts,  we  are  eompelled  to  testifr  to  tlie  emotional  insan- 
ity of  eriminalt' — that,  in  fai't,  the  crime  was  committed  nnder 
insane  ini[uilse,  and  yet  the  person  perfectly  cognizant  of  the 
differenep  between  right  an<]  wrong.  Under  existing  law,  the 
eriminal  is  sent  to  the  asylum  for  the  insane,  or  set  free;  in 
either  easi',  it  may  lie,  at  some  future  time  to  repeat  the  crime, 
or  commit  a  jrraver  one.  At  least,  one  sucli  case  has  recently 
come  under  my  own  observation  in  Sacramento.  The  prh" 
ftjiff  nf  the  law  is  at  fault  in  this  case,  and  should  be  sn 
changed  or  re-enacted  as  to  punish  all  such  criminals,  just  tiie 
same  as  if  no  such  defense  were  set  up  in  their  behalf.  Such 
law,  diily  administered,  would  "put  a  stop"  to  all  such  actt- 
of  madness,  or  extreme  anger,  amounting  to  "  emotional  insan- 
ity;" whilst  the  obvious  maniac,  knowing  nothing  <if  rigfif  or 
fm)»</, should  l>e  dealt  with  af<-onliMgly.  Imprisonment  for  life 
should  Ih'  the  niihiest  punishment  for  niunler  under  emotional 
insanity;  whilst  oiher  felonies  should  Ite  punished  in  propi^r- 
tion  to  their  magnitude. 

I  ladieve  the  bIkivc  repn.-^-nts.  ihoUfrh  imjHr-rfcetly.  the  pre- 
vailing seiiiimentsof  the  profession,  in cIik ling  eminent  neurvd- 
ogists  anil  writers  on  mental  dii>eases,  as  Maiidsley,  Hammond, 
and  others. 

(tur  S^f'il-  J*ris,>i,s  need  siKvial  departments  for  the  ^afe 
ke<-]ting  and  punishment  of  all  such  criminals.  Our  asylum.- 
tier<i  the  same  for  ejiilopti**.  imlimles,  and  weafc-mindwi  j>er- 
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In  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  during  the  past 
year,  the  apparent  apathy,  on  the  part  of  the  profession  and 
utliers,  awaits  further  decision  or  decisions  of  case  or  cases 
jHjnding  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  constitutionality  and 
validity  of  the  law  once  thoroughly  established  by  that  high 
tribimal,  the  enforcement  of  its  provisions  will  easily  follow, 
only  a  matter  of  time  intervening,  until  resistance  thereto  will 
drop  out  of  sight — like  the  mirage,  vanish  away. 

Several  others  of  the  Western  States  have  recently  passed 
laws  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  with  a 
very  imperfect  law  in  Washington  Territory.  This  plainly 
shows  that  the  public  mind,  as  a  Whole,  is  gradually  becoming 
reconciled  to  such  lawful  regidation,  and  that  the  best  sani- 
turv  interests  of  the  whole  (iommunitv  are  and  will  be  best 
Mil»served  through  the  immutable  principles  of  science,  rather 
than  througl:  the  fraudulent  cupidity  by  which  health  is  exten- 
sively jeopardized  and  life  imperiled. 

As  numerous  bills  will  doubtless  be  presented  at  the  next 
Legislature  relating  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  to  subserve' 
i>peclal  interests,  and  as  a  bill  for  a  new  law,  to  supersede  the 
existing  law,  approved  and  adopted  by  this  Society,  would,  by 
nrtue  thereof,  carry  with  it  superior  prestige — have  higher 
flaiins  upon  the  members  of  our  choice  in  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature — it  is  important  that  this  subject  be  considered  as 
early  as  possible  at  this  session,  and  that  decisive  action  be  had 
in  relation  thereto.  Whilst  it  is  hoped  that  all  will  abide  the 
decision  of  the  Society,  to  bring  the  subject  before  you  for 
speedy  action,  I  laove  that  a  committee  of  live  be  appointed 
to  prepare  a  bill  for  a  new  law  regulating  the  practice  of  med- 
icine and  surgery  in  California,  and  that  said  committee  roport 
to  this  Society  at  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow;  and  that  their 
report  shall  have  precedence,  as  a  special  order,  for  that  hour, 
for  consideration. 
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SLl'l'I.HMI-.NTAI.  KHi'DKT  ON  MEIMCAI,  LEGISLATION. 


Bv  T    B,  DkWITT,  M.  [>,  and  11.  H.  PLUMMEU,  M.  D. 


Mr.  President  a.\i>  Membeks  of  the  Medical  Sixjietv  of 
THE  State  of  California:  In  perfornianee  of  our  duty  as 
iiieiiiliers  of  the  ('oimuittee  oil  Mwiicnl  Legislation,  wedenirt- 
to  rejHirt  tor  the  eoiuiidenttii'ii  of  tlie  ¥*K.'iety,  the  hill,  witii 
full  rtineiKhnents,  piiblisheil  in  the  AiiiiuhI  Transactions  of 
the  Stjite  Mwiiiai  Sn-iety  tor  ISSU-Sl.  jiage  343. 

We  desire  to  preface  the  iiitriMluotiini  of  the  hill,  hy  stat- 

I  iiig:  That  since  tnir  last  iiieetitij;.  no  fei^iiioii  i»f  the  Legislature 

lias  cunveiie<I,  hence  the  olil  law  stands  niHiii  imr  statute  Iiooks, 

(Hiid  it  is  iihvious  to  everv  iiieiiil)er  of  this  Society,  the  iieces- 
itv  of  [ircseiitiiig  at  tli«  present  sessiwi,  some  iue<iical  bill  for 
our  eoiisidfrati>m.  At^er  one  year's  <le]il>eralion  np<)n  the 
)iulilisluHl  hill,  and  another  year's  e.Nperience  with  the  old  one. 
4  the  S.rt-iety  should  lie  ahle  to  traine  and  adopt  a  law  that  will 

|Pj  sn}>orseiie  the  present  one.      .V  law  that  will  be  acceptable  to 

i  all.  iH.th  to  the  pn.fessi,,!!  iiiid  the  public. 

I  Tlieti,  ujMin  this  all    iii){>->rtant    sulvjwt.  let   every   nienilier 

I  pn'seiit  to-day.  wuiie  to  the  front  and  lend    a   helping  hand. 

kl  so  that  we  may  jiiMve  to  the  pulilie  at  large,  and  t<i  the  com- 

ing U'gislatun'.  that,  iindividi-d  we  stand.  Originating  in 
this  ,Sn'iefy.  witli  the  indorsement  of  hK-al  sections,  we  feel 
certain  that  the  nvnit  will  W  the  enactment  of  the  law  atthe 
i-oiniiig  l^'gislatur*'. 
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INTRA-PERITONEAL  SURGERY   IN  GYNECOLOGICAL 

OPERATIONS 


By  C.  gushing,  M.  1).,  Chairman. 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Medical  Society'^  of 
THE  State  of  California:     The  remarkable  advances  that 
have  been  made  during  the  past  thirty  years  in  the  successful 
treatment  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  women,  have  been  almost 
wholly  surgical.     This  proposition  is  so  self-evident  that  any 
statements  in  proof  of  it  would  seem  superfluous,  were  it  not 
that  a  considerable  number  of  the  profession  believe  that  many 
of  the  surgical  procedures  now  adopted  by  gynecologists  are 
unwarranted,  and  who  still  advocate  and  practice  the  manage- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries  by  the  expectant 
plan,  or  by  the  administration  of  medicine,  relying  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  general  state  to  effect  a  cure  of  the  local 
maladies. 

While  recognizing  fully  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  a 
>trict  attention  to  the  constitutional  condition,  and  also  the 
fact  that  by  good  hygienic  management  a  certain  proportion 
<»f  cases  of  uterine  and  ovarian  disease  eventuallv  recover,  the 
proportion  is  indeed  small  compared  with  those  who  recover 
under  judicious  local  surgical  treatment;  and  the  means  at 
present  adopted  b}'  the  specialists  in  this  department  of  medi- 
cine are  but  the  outgrowths  of  a  need  that  has  long  l)een  real- 
ized by  those  who  have  been  brought  much  in  contact  with 

this  class  of  cases. 

That  abuses  have  followed  the  introduction  of  new  surgical 

operations,   and  that  mistakes  have  been  made  occasionally, 

and  that  fatal  results  have  ensued,  is  natural;  but  if  this  is 
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true,  il  \»  iiIhu  True  tliat  t\w  same  etatement  holds  good  in 
rt'gard  to  internal  medifinL-  in  the  treatment  of  geiierut  <iis- 
eiwe.  Witne»M  the  changi-a  iu  opinion  in  general  medicine 
within  the  memory  of  nianv  here  present.  To-day  we  blee*! 
for  iK'arly  every  dineafie  on  tlie  list;  to-morrow  the  lancet  ii^ 
liiw-ardi'd  almost  entirely  from  practice.  To-day  we  deny  onr 
fever  imtientit  a  glass  of  cold  water;  to-morrow  we  not  only 
(live  them  alt  the  cold  water  they  want,  hnt  we  insist  on  piit- 
tinft  them  into  a  tiili  of  it.  And  if,  an  occasionally  happem^,  a 
gyneeoiogical  ojieration  is  followed  by  a  fatal  result,  it  should 
not  he  forjioMen  that  the  administration  of  some  of  onr  most 
vahiidile  medicines  produce  deatli  when  we  least  expect  it. 

Ihiring  Ihc  pat^l  few  yi'ars  an  operation  has  been  brought  to 
ibc  notice  of  the  profession  that  has  attnuited  marked  atten- 
lion.  and  is  known  in  this  country  as  Baltey's  operation,  from 
ihe  fiii-r  ihai  Or.  Koliert  Haltey,  of  Georgia,  was  the  first  to 
perform  it,  anil  to  advix-ati'  its  value.  It  consists  essentially 
in  n'lnoval  of  the  ovaries  for  other  reasons  than  the  existence 
of  an  o\arinn  tnmor.  and  we  have  already  had  a  sufficient 
nunilx'r  of  reporte<t  cHses  u)ion  which  we  e-an  base  an  opinion. 
For  the  inirposo  fur  which  I  present  this  paper  the  subject 
can  1h"  l>e.-ii  considercil  under  the  foUowing  propositions: 

f^mt — What  an'  the  ivuditions  that  jnstify  the  removal  of 
the  ovaritis  other  than  the  existence  of  an  ovarian  tumorf 

.•^VTWtrf — How  gn-al  is  the  danirer  to  life  from  the  opera- 
li<>H  t 

7'ltint — What  has  Kxm  the  curative  result  in  the  re<ordetl 
eaj*s  when."  ihe  |vtlienl  has  sur\"ive>.i  the  t>peration  t 

III  eiinsiderini;  the  tJrsi  pn>m>sition.  the  class  of  cH,-es  thai 
have  attrneUAi  the  mi>s1  attention  during  tlic  pa.<i  yesr  in  ihi^ 
c(mnii-li-*n,  have  l«i»  ih.*w*  when- then' has  Itvn  nncontml- 
Uhle  uterine  lH'niitrrha«e.  di»e  to  the  e\i>tence  of  uterine 
lihn.iiis.  .\>  is  well  known  hy  lii,«'  who  have  had  t..  deal 
with  1ihn»i>i  !nin.irs  situalisl  in  ih<-  ««11  of  the  uTeru^.  or 
inoJvin^  llw  *h>*K'  onr*n.  and  «hiTe  lluy  an-  ni-t  amenaMe 
to  s«rpk»l  t««rajent  evix-j'l  the  wh^it nrj^jm  ali>ve  \hc  eenix 
be  rMMOvwi,  IvonKirrin^  is  du:^  pri>k  ni  to  a  frightful  degrer 
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in  many  cases,  is  unmanageable  either  by  internal  remedies  or 
by  local  applications. 

In  these  cases,  when  the  usual  remedies  hav^  failed  to  give 
relief,  and  the  patient's  life  is  in  danger,  the  removal  of  the 
ovaries  gives  better  results  than  any  method  which  has  yet 
been  adopted. 

The  object  of  the  removal  of  the  ovaries  in  these  cases  is  to 
bring  about,  in  an  artificial  way,  the  change  of  life;  to  cause 
a  cessation  of  the  monthly  congestion  of  the  parts,  and  to  effect 
therel)y  an  atrophy  of  the  uterus  and  the  morbid  growth,  or  at 
least  an  arrest  of  development. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  nutrition  and  func- 
tions of  the  uterus  are  dependent  wholly  upon  the  ovaries ; 
that  upon  the  existence  of  these  last  named  organs  depends  the 
montlily  congestion  and  the  monthly  hemorrhage;  and  although 
it  is  not  invariably  the  case,  it  is  tlie  rule  for  uterine  iibroids 
to  cease  growing,  to  become  atrophied,  or  to  cause  no  trouble 
thereafter,  except  on  account  of  their  size,  after  the  change  of 
life  occurs. 

It  would  seem  as  though  this  fact  would  long  ago  have  led 
sargeons  to  undertake  the  removal  of  the  ovaries  in  order  to 
precipitate  the  menopause  in  cases  that  were  otherwise  unman- 
ageable ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  only  since 
the  remarkable  discoveries  of  Lister  that  we  have  been  enabled 
to  open  the  abdominal  cavity  with  an  impunity  that  was  not 
dreamed  of  only  ten  years  since. 

I  have  collected  statistics  of  forty-nine  cases  where  the 
ovaries  have  been  removed  for  uterine  hemorrhage  due  to 
fibroid  tumors  of  the  uterus.  Of  these,  eleven  died ;  one,  how- 
ever, from  malignant  disease,  which  would  leave  the  correct 
death-rate  at  ten  out  of  forty-eight  operations. 

The  five  cases  collected  by  Dr.  Emmet  all  recovered,  with 
entire  cessation  of  the  hemorrhage. 

Dr.  Lawson  Tait,  of  Birmingham,  England,  has  recently 

reported  a  series  of  twenty-four  cases  (excluding  one  case  of 

cancerous    disease),    operated    on   since    August    8th,    1879. 

These  cases  were  operated  on  for  uterine   hemorrhage,  due 
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either  to  uterine  fibruida  or  to  aume  morbid  condition  of  the 
ovRric'B  that  eould  not  be  otiierwise  relieved.  Out  of  the 
twoiity-fonr  crbgh  (here  were  two  deaths,  nineteen  «omplete 
uiires,  uiui  three  cases  greatly  improved. 

Mr.  Tail's  experieune  witli  five  leases  that  he  operated  on  in 
187.1-4,  fur  wrailar  uffeutions,  led  him  to  the  eoncliision  that, 
in  order  to  f  iilU'  effei^t  a  change  of  life  by  tlie  operation,  the 
fallupian  tubes  should  also  be  removed.  Further  observation 
will  lie  needed  to  wettle  this  poini:  but  Mr.  Tait's  remarkable 
tmei'cse  will  probably  eneonrage  ■>lher  operators  to  undertake 
this  llr^>»■e^^urt^  in  cases  where  otluT  means  have  failed  to  give 
relief. 

In  jirolnpsi'  of  the  'ivary  inix  Douglas^  pouch,  where  the 
iirj!;au  is  I'nlarged  and  tender,  and  where  it  cannot  be  retained 
ill  its  normal  [xisition  by  treatmeni  or  by  artificial  support,  if 
llie  lieallh  of  the  patient  is  seriously  impaired  and  her  life  is 
n-niienHl  a  burden  by  the  tsevere  and  continuous  pain,  the 
reuiova!  of  the  dis^^-ai^l  oi^n  is  not  only  jiistitiable,  but  is 
demaiidcil  on  jnwxi  surgical  principles, 

hi  vhmnic  ovarilis,  also,  where  us.  a  tvnsequence  of  repeated 
altacksof  pelvic  iullwnmation  the -varies  have  l>eetime  enlarged 
and  iMiitful,  when-  ilw  memnian-.  i?  siiil  far  di-^tant,  and  the 
(Mtieut  ba»  Ih^mric  a  ciirvmic  invAlnL  with  coustaally  recur- 
rinj:  nHacks  of  ovarilis.,  the  qm'siiui  of  the  removal  of  thedis- 
v>NSVi)  or^ns  is  a  It^limatr  ot>e  f.-rcv^-isidenilioo,  unless  relief 
is  ntMk'Wii  by  a  U>ss  iU>u:vT\>as  |J»n ;  aiid  I  am  ^uite  sore  that 
th*'  majiwiij  wt  w-twH-n  wh«'  Uavv  sr.tFere»i  Krig  in  the  manner 
I  Kaw  tVcevrilvvl.  «>>uld  willingly  s;:';>:i.:t  to  an  operation 
invxilvit^  thr  WKW  sirni-ws  riri.!..  ■;'  a  r>:-iij^ir.aKe  prviepecl  of 

WU'^i  tlw^v  i>  aVm^'ss  W"  \»s-  »  J.:  .;  -,;■»  ru^^  *;xl  where  the 
•w-iariws  cvisti a»d o\ »(Hlh«  is*;;:  ,■•«.:"..  ?<-r-!-ussy^nj>t.-in>. 
swcti  *s    i»»tr«j**ti»!*™i     tMWh-—    -.^    ,.r  t\.i:->.-"ve  j«in:  or 
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the  removal   of  the  ovaries  is  our  only  resource,  and  is  an 
entirely  justifiable  operation. 

After  removal  of  the  ovaries,  in  the  eases  last  described, 
the  mortality,  among  the  earlier  operators,  was  as  high  as 
twenty  per  cent,  but  among  recent  reports,  notably  one  by 
Dr.  Savage,  of  Birmingham,  England,  who  reports  thirty  suc- 
ces^sful  operations  within  the  past  two  years,  and  Lawson  Tait, 
also  of  Birmingham,  reports  seventy  cases  operated  on  since 
ilay,  1879,  cf  which  number  only  six  died. 

Of  these  seventy  cases,  thirty- two  were  operated  on  for  the 
diseases  last  mentioned,  such  as  chronic  ovaritis,  abscess  of 
ovaries,  recurrent  hematocele,  etc.,  with  only  one  death.  Truly 
a  most  remarkable  showing,  when  compared  with  the  experi- 
ence of  others,  and  when  the  gravity  of  the  operation  is  con- 
sidered. 

Dr.  Bailey  gave  the  mortality  in  all  the  cases  he  was  able 
to  find  recorded,  at  twenty-two  per  cent  for  all  completed  ope- 
rations, and  nine  and  a  half  per  cent  for  the  incomplete 
operations. 

Of  those  who  recovered  from  the  complete  operations,, 
seventy-live  per  cent  were  cured  of  the  diseases  for  which  the 
operation  was  undertaken;  seventeen  per  cent  were  greatly 
benefited,  and  eight  per  cent  were  not  benefited. 

When  the  operation  was  only  partially  completed — that  is^ 
oidy  a  partial  removal  of  the  ovaries — as  would  naturally  be 
expected,  the  proportion  of  cures  is  much  less. 

The  ovaries  have  been  removed,  also,  in  cases  where  the 
recurrence  of  the  menstrual  period  is  attended  with  epileptic 
attacks,  and  in  cases  of  insanity  where  the  mental  disease 
seemed  due  to  causes  connected  with  the  monthly  congestion 
of  the  pelvic  organs,  and  in  some  instances  the  results  have 
been  satisfactory;  but  as  yet  the  number  has  been  too  limited 
upon  which  to  base  an  opinion,  or  to  lay  down  rules. 

Two  methods  of  procedure  are  open  to  us  in  removal  of 
the  ovaries:  First,  by  cutting  through  the  roof  of  the  vagina 
into  the  Douglas  pouch,  introducing  the  finger  into  the  peri- 
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toneal  cavity,  and  drawing  down  the  ovary,  Hgating  the  tis- 
fciues  above  it,  removing  tlie  organ,  and  returning  the  ligated 
part  into  the  abdomen  and  closing  the  vaginal  opening.  Sec- 
ond, to  open  the  abdomen  in  the  linea  alba,  as  in  ovariotomy, 
draw  the  ovaries  toward  the  opening,  ligate  beneath  them,  and 
after  their  removal,  cut  the  ligatures  short  and  close  the  ftbdo- 
men  in  the  usual  wav. 

Tliose  who  have  had  the  greatest  experience,  prefer  the 
.abdominal  method,  for  the  reason  that,  although  confessedly 
more  dangerous  to  life,  it  enables  the  operator  to  complete 
the  operation  with  more  certainty,  and  in  some  cases  the  ova- 
ries are  so  bound  down  by  adhesions,  that  they  cannot  be 
removed  by  the  vagina. 

The  operation  is  frequently  more  difficult  than  that  for  the 
removal  of  ovarian  tumors,  owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the 
abdimiinal  walls  and  the  small  size  and  adhesions  of  the  ovaries 
to  the  adjacent  structures. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  the  removal  of  the  ovaries, 
on  moral  grounds,  it  being  feared  that  the  operation  was  one 
likely  to  be  abused,  if  it  came  into  general  use ;  but  this  objec- 
tion has  but  little  force,  for  it  is  of  so  grave  a  nature,  that  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  undertaken  by  any  but  those  whose  skill 
and  experience  would  be  a  guarantee  for  the  necessity  of  the 
procedure. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  operation  has  been  performed  but 
twice  on  this  coast,  both  these  operations  having  been  per- 
formed within  the  past  year. 

One  was  for  chronic  ovaritis,  of  over  twenty  years  standing, 
and  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  the  patient  and  relief  of  the 
symptoms  for  which  the  operation  was  performed;  the  other 
was  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  a  serious  affection  of  the  ner- 
vous system  that  seemed  much  aggravated  at  the  menstrual 
period,  and  the  patient  died  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  day. 

An  interesting  question  in  connection  with  this  operation  is, 
its  effect  on  the  subsequent  general  condition  of  the  patient : 
Does  she  retain  the  characteristics  of  her  sex  ?    This  is  answered 
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positively  in  the  affirmative.  And  it  is  claimed  that  the 
patient  from  whom  the  ovaries  have  been  removed,  retains  all 
the  ^race  and  attributes  of  womanhood,  except  that  she  can- 
not conceive. 

Before  concluding  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  mortality  in  these  opera- 
tions must  ever  remain  much  greater  while  undertaken  by  the 
«jeneral  profession,  tlian  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  opportu- 
nities give  them  the  advantage  of  seeing  a  large  number  of 
cases,  and  thereby  acquiring  a  skill  that  can  come  only  from 
experience. 

The  removal  of  the  entire  uterus,  for  cancer  of  that  organ, 
has  been  advocated,  and  the  operation  has  been  performed  a 
considerable  number  of  times,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe — Germany  taking  the  lead,  both  as  to  the  number  of 
operations  and  of  successes. 

The  operation  is  not  a  new  one,  for  over  sixty  years  ago  it 
was  performed  repeatedly,  but  the  mortality  was  so  great  that 
the  removal  of  the  entire  uterus  for  any  cause  was  generally 
abandoned,  and  it  is  only  since  tlie  introduction  of  antiseptics 
into  surgery,  and  the  brilliant  results  following  their  use  in 
ovariotomy,  that  hysterotomy  has  been  revived  for  the  relief 
of  malignant  diseases  of  the  uterus. 

The  indications  for  this — one  of  the  greatest  operations  in 
sarcrery — are,  first,  that  the  question  of  malignancy  be  defi- 
nitely settled,  by  a  microscopical  examination  of  a  portion  of 
the  diseased  tissue,  if  necessary;  secondly,  that  the  disease  be 
confined  to  the  uterus  itself,  that  the  organ  be  freely  movable, 
and  that  there  be  no  perceptible  infiltration  of  the  surround- 
ing tissues. 

I  am  satisfied  that  if  this  second  indication  had  been  strictly 
observed  by  the  various  operators  who  have  reported  tlieir 
cases  in  detail,  the  statistics  of  the  operations  would  have 
presented  a  more  creditable  showing. 

I  think  it  but  just  to  tlie  patient  and  operator,  tliat  the  full 
explanation  of  the  dangers  of  this  formidable  operation  be 
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made  to  the  patient  and  her  friends,  presenting  on  the  other 
hand  the  alternative  of  a  painful  illness  and  a  lingering^  death. 

It  is  still  too  soon  to  give  reliable  statistics  of  the  large 
number  of  cases  that  have  been  operated  on  during  the  past 
three  years,  for  there  has  not  yet  sufficient  time  elapsed  to 
determine  the  proportion  of  cases  that  have  rc<50vered  from 
the  immediate  effects  of  the  operation,  and  still  remain  free 
from  a  return  of  the  disease. 

Nearly  seventy  per  cent  of  the  recorded  cases  have  recov- 
ered from  the  operation,  but  of  this  number  there  have  been 
several  relapses  reported  and  probably  more  will  occur. 

There  are  two  methods  of  removing  the  uterus — the  abdom- 
inal and  the  vaginal. 

In  the  abdominal  method,  after  the  abdomen  has  been 
opened  through  the  linea  alba,  the  broad  ligaments  are  ligated 
close  to  the  uterus  on  either  side,  the  upper  and  lower  half 
being  inclosed  in  separate  ligatures,  the  bladder  is  dissected 
from  the  uterus,  the  utero-sacral  ligaments  are  divided,  to- 
gether with  Douglas'  cul-de-sac,  and  the  uterus  is  then  easily 
removed  after  the  broad  ligaments  are  divided  close  to  the 
uterus,  inside  the  ligatures  which  control  the  spermatic  and 
uterine  arteries. 

In  the  vaginal  method,  the  patient  is  placed  on  the  left  side, 
a  Sims'  speculum  is  introduced,  the  uterus  is  drawn  down  a 
little  with  a  vulsellum,  a  strong,  slightly  curved  needle  is  intro- 
duced as  high  as  possible  through  the  tissues  on  either  side  of 
the  cervix,  keeping  close  to  the  uterus,  and  the  ligature  left  in 
the  track  of  the  needle  is  intended  to  control  the  uterine 
artery  and  avoid  the  ureter,  which  lies  very  near  the  artery  at 
this  point.  When  the  ligatures  are  tightened,  the  bladder  is 
dissected  off  the  anterior  surface  of  the  uterus  with  a  pair  of 
long  handled  blunt  scissors.  Douglas'  pouch  is  cut  open  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  uterus  ret  reverted  through  the  opening. 
The  upper  part  of  the  broad  ligament,  together  with  the 
spermatic  arteries,  are  now  ligated  and  the  uterus  allowed  to 
return  to  its  position ;  then,  by  dividing  the  broad  ligaments 
inside  the  ligatures,  the  uterus  is  removed.     The  ligatures  are 
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all  left  long  and  depending  from  the  vagina,  the  opening  made 
by  removal  of  the  uterus  is  left  open  without  sutures,  in  order 
that  free  drainage  is  insured;  a  self  retaining  catheter  is  left 
in  the  bladder,  that  the  woman  may  be  disturbed  as  little  as 
possible,  and  opium  and  quinine  given  as  required  to  control 
pain  or  fever ;  vaginal  injections  being  used  of  warm  carbolized 
water,  only  when  the  character  of  the  discharge  would 
indicate  them. 

Within  the  past  fourteen  months,  I  have  operated  once  by 
the  abdomen  and  once  by  the  vaginal  method.  The  case  ope- 
rated on  by  the  abdominal  method  died  from  shock  within 
twelve  hours  from  the  conclusion  of  the  operation. 

The  case  operated  on  by  the  vaginal  method  recovered  per- 
fectly without  a  bad  symptom,  and  is  now  in  a  fair  state  of 
health  and  able  to  attend  to  her  household  duties.  It  is  now 
nearly  eight  months  since  the  operation,  and  there  is  no  return 
•>f  the  disease,  although  two  months  ago  I  feared  a  return, 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  an  increased  vaginal  discharge, 
and  slight  ulceration  of  the  cicatrix  at  the  point  of  union  in 
the  roof  of  the  vagina,  but  the  irritation  disappeared  under 
the  application  of  iodoform. 

From  my  observation  in  my  own  cases,  and  from  those 
reported  by  others,  I  think  it  is  evident  that  the  danger  to  life 
from  the  operation  is  much  greater  by  the  abdominal  than  by 
the  vaginal  method ;  and  I  think  the  latter  will  doubtless  be 
the  one  adopted  by  the  profession  as  a  legitimate  one.  It  is 
<*laimed  by  Schroder,  of  Berlin,  that  in  the  cases  where  there 
was  a  return  of  the  disease  at  the  site  of  the  operation,  that 
there  was  a  marked  absence  of  pain,  as  compared  with  the 
eases  where  the  uterus  had  not  been  removed,  and  that  hemor- 
rhage was  not  present.  The  vaginal  discharge  was  also  much 
less,  and  for  these  reasons  life  was  more  bearable. 

It  ifl  found  in  practice  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
cases  of  pelvic  abscess  that  do  not  tend  to  point  in  the  vagina, 
but  on  the  other  hand  are  situated  high  up  in  the  pelvic  cavity, 
and  may  be  extra  or  intra-peritoneal,  and  cannot  be  reached 
with  certainty  or  accuracy  from  the  vagina.     In  these  cases, 
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where  we  can  find,  upon  palpitation  of  the  abdomen,  a  well 
defined  tumor,  and  if  accompanying  it  we  have  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  indicative  of  an  accumulation  of  pus  in  the 
body,  such  as  hectic  fever,  chill,  profuse  perspiration,  and 
emaciation,  it  often  comes  to  be  an  important  question  to 
decide  as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue. 

If  there  is  a  spot  on  the  surface  where  there  is  a  disposition 
for  the  matter  to  point,  as  evidenced  by  tenderness,  redness, 
and  fluctuation,  the  course  of  the  surgeon  is  plain;  if  the  dan- 
ger to  life  is  imminent,  evacuate  the  abscess  at  once,  or,  if 
there  be  no  urgent  symptoms,  allow  nature  to  complete  the 
work. 

This  is  not  the  class  of  cases,  however,  that  I  wish  to-  call 
attention  to,  but  to  those  cases  where  there  is  apparently  no 
point  where  the  pus  is  likely  to  escape,  and  where  it  is  evident 
that  unless  assistance  is  rendered,  the  patient  must  succumb  to 
the  disease;  in  short,  to  tliose  cases  where  nature  seems  une- 
qual to  the  emergency. 

The  plan  to  be  pursued  in  these  cases  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  clear  and  plain.  Open  the  abdomen  directly  over  the 
most  prominent  portion  of  the  sac;  if  the  opposing  surfaces 
of  the  abdominal  wall  and  tlie  abscess  are  ao:£:lutinated,  so 
much  the  better ;  if  not,  draw  the  sac  up  to  the  abdominal  wall 
and  stitch  the  two  together,  and  afterwards  make  a  free  incision ; 
wash  out  the  sac  with  carbolized  water,  and  leave  in  a  drainage 
tube  until  the  sac  closes,  in  the  meantime  keeping  the  cavity 
clean  by  daily  injections,  if  required.  If  the  cavity  does  not 
close  in  a  reasonable  time  under  the  influence  of  tonics,  good 
food,  and  fresh  air,  a  sound,  passed  into  the  sac  and  made  to 
impinge  upon  the  roof  of  the  vagina,  can  then  be  cut  down 
upon,  and  thus  a  drainage  tube  can  be  introduced  through  the 
sac  into  the  vagina,  and  afterwards  kept  in  situ,  insuring  free 
drainage  from  above. 

In  connection  with  the  operations  I  have  mentioned,  the 
question  would  naturally  arise:  Shall  we  carry  out  the  anti- 
septic plan  recommended  by  Lister,  including  the  spray  ? 
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Without  wishing  in  the  least  degree  to  detract  from  the 
valne  of  tlie  discoveries  of  Lister,  I  would  say  that  I  do  not 
think  the  spray  is  required,  and  further,  that  perfect  cleanliness 
i>  but  another  name  for  Listerism. 

If  the  hands  of  the  operator  and  his  assistants  are  washed 
clean  with  soap  and  hot  water,  and  the  hands,  sponges,  and 
instniments  are  dipped  into  alcohol  just  before  the  operation, 
and  during  the  operation  the  sponges  used  are  washed  out  in 
hot  carholized  water,  we  will  have  accomplished  all  that  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  antiseptics. 

Probably  all  present,  who  have  resided  in  California  for  any 
length  of  time,  are  aware  of  the  peculiar — I  might  say  almost 
poisonous — effect  of  the  Simoon  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  called 
the  north  wind. 

The  nervous  system  becomes  irritable,  and  this  effect  is  very 
noticeable  in  animals  as  well  as  men ;  the  skin  becomes  parched, 
and  there  is  a  feeling  of  lassitude  and  malaise;  and  I  have 
noticed  that  in  acute  disease  little  improvement  took  place 
daring  the  time  that  the  north  wind  prevailed. 

I  would  advise  that  important  operations  be  not  undertaken 
daring  the  existence  of  this  wind,  if  they  can  with  safety  be 
postponed. 

Another  element  that  I  think  worthy  of  notice,  especially 
applicable  to  the  region  bordering  on  the  ocean,  or  around  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  where  we  have  so  large  a  percentage  of 
moisture  in  tlie  atmosphere  during  the  entire  year,  is  that  of 
sanlijrht. 

If  it  is  possible,  avoid  having  your  patient  in  a  room  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house,  for,  if  the  sun's  rays  do  not  enter  the 
room,  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  day,  the  air  of  the  room 
will  be  damp,  and  the  presence  of  a  fire,  although  it  may  make 
it  warmer,  will  not  dry  the  air  as  does  the  sun. 

These  details,  although  they  may  not  be  considered  of  prime 
importance,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  for  I  doubt  not  they 
sometimes  turn  the  scale  between  a  fatal  and  a  successful  ter- 
mmation  of  a  case. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON   DISEASES  OF  WOMEN 

AND  CHILDREN. 


By  KATE  N.  POST,  M.  D ,  Chaikman. 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
THE  State  of  California  :  In  glancing  at  tlie  results  of  the 
various  methods  of  treatment  applied  to  diseases  of  women, 
during  the  past  year,  we  were  impressed  that  the  one  result 
most  worthy  of  your  consideration  was  that  obtained  from  the 
therapeutic  action  of  rest 

Mrs.  C,  aet.  twenty-seven,  was  brought  to  the  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children  in  September  of  last  year.  She  appeared 
in  good  health,  but  complained  of  headache,  backache,  lassi- 
tude, sleeplessness,  anorexiaiand  constipation. 

She  had  had  three  children,  the  youngest  sixteen  montlk^ 
previous,  since  which  time  she  had  had  constant  medical  care, 
but  not  having  improved,  her  mind  was  in  a  pitifully  hopeless 
condition  as  to  the  possibility  of  her  restoration  to  health. 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  uterus  digitally,  and  with 
the  speculum,  produced  no  pain,  and  revealed  only  a  slight 
laceration  of  the  cervix  to  the  left  side,  wdth  some  hyperemia. 
Pressure  in  the  ovarian  regions  produced  no  pain. 

Her  friends  slated  that  she  had  alw^ays  been  "nervous,*' 
disinclined  to  exertion,  and  insatiable  in  her  desire  for  sym- 
pathy. 

She  seemed  one  of  those  invalids  to  w-liom  Dr.  Emmet's 
method  of  treatment  by  compelled  exertion  would  apply. 
She  was  therefore  advised  to  lay  aside  her  becoming  loung- 
ing wrapper  and  cap,  and  encouraged,  nay,  e^y^horted^  to  take 
out-of-door  exercise,  and  to   go  down    stairs   to   her   meaU. 
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Tonics  were  given  to  increase  her  appetite  and  to  regulate  her 
bowels,  and  hot  vaginal  injections  night  and  morning  to  relieve 
the  byperemia. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  uterine  hyperemia  had  disap- 
\)eared,  but  she  recounted  every  one  of  her  symptoms  as  faith- 
fully as  on  the  day  she  entered,  and  would  admit  no  improve- 
ment whatever  in  her  condition. 

She  wa8  then  informed  that  since  she  had  not  sufficient  will 
}M»wer  to  effect  a  cure,  her  only  hope  of  relief  from  permanent 
iiivahdism  was  to  submit  herself,  for  not  less  than  two  months, 
to  what  is  known  as  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  rest  cure.  The 
nature  and  requirements  of  this  treatment  were  fully  explained 
to  her  friends,  and  their  consent  obtained  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  insure  its  success,  viz :  to  absent  themselves  from  her  entirely. 
After  some  deliberation  she  also  consented,  and  was  put  in 
k'd  in  a  sunny  room,  in  charge  of  an  excellent  nurse,  who 
•k'voted  herself  to  the  patient,  and  wfis,  excepting  the  physi- 
mns,  the  only  person  admitted  to  the  room. 

Reading,  writing  and  fancy  work  were  'prohibited.  She 
\vas  not  allowed  to  bathe  herself,  comb  her  hair,  or  feed  her- 
>elf,  nor  to  do  anything,  indeed,  w^hich  would  require  the  least 
exertion  on  her  part,  except  to  roll  from  one  side  of  her  bed  to  the 
other  while  it  was  being  made.  Her  letters  all  came  through 
her  physicians,  and  those  (and  those  only),  which  could  not 
possibly  disturb  her  equanimity,  were  read  to  her.  Her  nurse, 
also,  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Mitchell's  advice,  read  items  of 
placid  interest  from  the  newspapers,  or  selections  from  some 
mild  novel,  aloud  to  her,  at  intervals  during  the  day,  to  relieve 
the  otherwise  unbroken  monotony. 

Her  diet  was  restricted  to  milk  in  some  form,  hot  or  cold, 
a*  she  preferred,  and  was  given  to  her  every  two  hours,  for 
the  first  two  weeks,  and  then  varied  by  the  addition  of  some 
e«isily  digested  fruit  in  the  morning,  and  oatmeal  or  graham 
crackers,  during  the  day.  The  nurse  was  thoroughly  instructed 
in  massage,  which  she  administered  for  a  half  hour  night  and 
morning,  giving  a  special  kneading  to  the  region  of  the  liver, 
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ill  order  tn  prevent  (the  probable)  congestion  from  full  feed- 
ing and  innctivitj. 

She  was  also  instructed  in  the  daily  application  of  the  fara- 
(iic  current  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  and  of  the  constant 
oiirrent  to  the  ovaries. 

At  the  end  of  another  six  weeks  Mrs.  C.  was  sleeping  well, 
the  bowels  moved  naturally  every  day,  her  loathing  for  food 
was  replaced  by  an  impatient  desire  for  full  diet,  and  her 
headai^he  was  not  constant.  One  thing,  however,  threatened 
to  motlify  the  success  of  our  treatment.  She  was  hourly  con- 
scious of  her  uterus  and  was  sure  that  something  must  be 
done  for  it. 

She  was  eonseqiiently  etherized,  and  the  slight  laceration 
noleil  in  the  lirst  examination  repaired.  A  week  later  she  was 
given  full  diet,  and  l>eing  now  relieved  of  all  apprehension, 
she  soon  was  in  such  condition  that  she  was  allowed  to  sit  up 
for  a  time  every  day;  then,  though  feeling  weak,  she  was 
cniHtiiragwl  by  degrees  t-o  ride  out  and  walk  out,  and  to  assume 
the  care  of  her  youngest  child.  When  this  was  aM-omplished, 
her  huslwnd  was  perniiltwl  to  see  her,  and  in  a  few  days  took 
her  home,  it  Iteiug  then  ten  weeks  from  the  timeof  commenc- 
ing the  rest  cure.  She  gradually  assume*!  her  household 
*-arftf,  whiih  she  had  relin-juishcvl  f'>r  two  years,  and  at  last 
ai>Munts  was  fivling  wx'll.  strong,  and  •/rif-r'i/. 

Af"p>^  of  ivst.  we  were  treating  a  [latieni  for  metritis 
whi*^  r\ti*v»>r\-  w.-»s  muoh  retar^IiHl  by  aa  im-essant  indistinct 
juain  in  thi-  l^allof  the  fvvt,  Aswei'-'utdanribute  the  metritis 
lo  g^'norrh-val  iiifivtion.  we  .-ds.!  aiiribute'l  ihe  pain  ti>  gonor- 
rhi*N*l  g"u:;  api'',;til  e\tcn?;>:i  to  t!;o  great  t'-e,  by  means  of 
■(■'*srer  a;i\l  a  pU'vv  »>f  c;g*r  V>x.  an-i  c-ir»?»i  tho  pain  in  two 
tUy*  by  r^-jt  to  the  iv>-.:!:. 

In  /*'«.  :v.-i  of  ('■(':'-  i  we  !;ave  .>::»:;ievl  the  best  results 
fh-m  tliis  ai^■;^[  hi  i:s  r:i:u'  h 'r.-Tt-l  a;  ylicari-^n  to  hip-joint 
^^st-iis^.  lV.ri;;g  tV.c  year  f'ur  cr.l'  :-*r..  V^ween  the  Agi?s  of 
t«v»  )Ks-\  four  yvar>,!;»>v  ;i:«:s  n->  >;iK.'vfssf-,:"y  Created  with 
gixsl  fv'V^V'g.  iW  li^cr  o't,  *:■  ',  iv;Ka-r:  e\:t">i-.>n.  n?s:  to  hip 
j\»tti:"',  c^l:  ti^'v  arv  ;•.■■«  a ;■".■,  Vs  »ifH,r'.-,:g  a  cr.i.-fc-s"Iei1  sh.-i^ 
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on  the  lame  foot,  to  walk  comfortably,  and  without  rekindling 
inflammation  in  the  joint. 

Katie  G.,  eleven  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  us  last  summer, 

by  a  physician,  to  be  treated  for  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine, 

«nd  possibly  hip-joint  disease.     The  trouble  had  been  coming 

tm  for  over  a  year.     The  child  was  extremely  emaciated,  bent 

over  to  the  left  side,  and  the  left  thigh  flexed  on  the  abdomen. 

Upon  examining  the  spine,  however,  no  projecting  or  painful 

spinous  process  was  discovered,  but  there  was  great  tenderness 

of  the  left  transverse  process  of   the  first  lumbar  vertebra, 

which  extended  over  one  third  the  distance  to  the  crest  of  the 

left  ilium.      The  diagnosis  made   was  an  abscess  lying  just 

inside  of  the  venter  of  the  ilium ;  and  an  incision  being  made 

parallel  with  and  just  internal  to  the  iliac  crest,  the  diagnosis 

was  confirmed  by  a  copious   discharge    of   pus.     The  thigh 

was  immediately  relaxed  and  extended  voluntarily.     The  child 

recovered  rapidly,  gained  in  flesh,  and  in  two  months  was  sent 

home,  walking    upright    and    perfectly    well,  hardly  a  scar 

remaining  of  the  wound. 

The  recent  epidemic  of  measles  left  in  its  wake  a  large  num- 
ber of  sufferers  from  the  various  sequelae,  due  in  the  majority 
of  cases  to  want  of  care.  Of  these  the  greater  number  that 
have  come  under  our  care  have  been  those  suffering  from 
ophthalmia  and  otorrhoea,  with  eczema  of  the  nostrils,  and  in 
and  around  the  ear. 

The  otorrhoea  has  been  successfully  treated  by  the  injection 
of  a  two  and  one  half  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  into 
the  ear,  repeated  every  two  hours  during  the  day ;  and  the 
ophthalmia  and  eczema  by  the  application  to  the  lids  and  to 
the  eczematous  patches,  of  an  ointment  akin  to  the  uiiguenturn 
cenisscB  of  Hippocrates,  containing  lead,  camphor,  red  precipi- 
tate and  vaseline. 

Last  year  we  reported  to  you  two  cases  of  that  form  of  bone 
syphilis  in  children  known  as  dactylitis  syphilitica.  We  have 
this  year  to  report  to  you  two  cases  of  syphilitic  necrosis  of 
the  femur,  in  one  case  affecting  apparently  the  entire  shaft, 
but  limited  in  the  other  to  the  condyles  and  popliteal  space. 


RtruBT  UN  Diseases  of  Wumen  axu  Children. 


Tlic  first  one,  Dora  H.,  tame  to  ns  in  August  of  last  jear, 
to  lie  treated  for  h  swelling  of  the  right  tbigli,  which  preaentt;<l 
two  email  openings,  one  on  itsintemHl  and  one  on  its  externJil 
snrfaf.e. 

The  parent-i  were  earefnlly  (pe«tione<l,  but  would  admit  ii" 
specitie  taint,  and  the  tliagnoeis  made  by  the  pLysieian  send- 
ing her  in  was  sin'ofnln. 

The  cliild  after  having  l>een  invigorated  by  generoi^  die-t 
and  cnpporting  medicines  for  a  month,  whj,  etherized  and  a 
setiueatrnm  three  inches  in  length  removed  from  the  fennir. 
She  recovered  well  from  the  oppj-ation,  but  recjiiired  several 
niontliB  of  good  feeding  and  nursing  before  the  discharge  of 
watery  pus  from  tlie  wound  ceased. 

Siic  was  dismissed  in  December  last,  in  apparent  good  health 
and  with  the  openings  in  the  thigh  all  healed,  but  returned  in 
Felirnary  with  renewed  hardness  and  swelling  of  the  thigh, 
and  renewed  ulcerations  through  which  small  pieces  of  bone 
were  being  tiirown  off. 

The  mother  accompanied  her  on  her  return  and  confessed, 
in  great  trouble,  that  the  father  of  the  child  had  the  "vene- 
real" when  they  were  married,  and  bad  contracted  it  afreisb 
several  limes  since,  bnt  tliat  none  of  their  other  children,  of 
whom  our  little  patient  is  the  seventh,  showed  any  signs  of 
being  affected  by  it.  She  also  stated  that  this  e.hild,  when 
two  weeks  old,  was  covered  with  "water  blisters,"  and  thai 
she  had  an  eruption  of  sores  at  various  tunes  up  to  her  seventh 
year,  when  her  shoulder  became  verj'  mueh  swollen  and  gave 
her  excrnciating  pain  at  night ;  after  several  months,  it  wiis 
laid  open  and  several  pieces  of  bone  removed  from  the  tnber- 
osities  of  the  liumerus.  After  this  had  all  healed  the  thigh  had 
commenced  to  swell  and  continued  so  for  eighteen  months 
pre^'ious  to  her  tirst  admission. 

Upon  her  readmisoion  to  the  Hospital,  the  child  was  put  in 
bed,  a  rnbl)er  bandage  applied  to  the  leg  and  thigh,  and  n 
mixture  containing  fonr  grains  (increased  gradually  to  ten)  nf 
iodide  of  potash  and  1-48  of  a  grain  of  the  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury to  the  dose,  given  her  three  tiioes  ;i  day.     The  hardncj? 
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is  now  disappearing  from  the  thigh,  and  the  child's  waxy 
appearance  is  giving  place  to  a  healthful,  rosy  color. 

The  second  case,  Flora  S.,  was  brought  to  us  last  February 
with  immense  swelling  just  above,  but  not  involving,  the  right 
knee  joint. 

The  swelling  had  commenced  two  years  previous,  and  the 
mother  was  convinced  that  the  child's  condition  was  due  to 
syphilis  in  the  father. 

There  was  fluctuation  in  the  external  surface  of  the  swelling, 
and  a  spot  as  large  as  a  half  dollar  on  the  internal  surface 
where  the  tissues  had  begun  to  slough  away.  She  was  ether- 
ized, the  external  surface  freely  incised,  the  internal  surface 
cleansed  of  a  degenerating  mass  of  adipose  tissue,  and  a  canal 
found  connecting  the  two  openings. 

Through  this  canal  a  drainage  tube  was  passed  and  the  cav- 
ity syringed  out  with  a  two  and  one-half  per  cent  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  every  morning. 

In  a  week  the  part  was  again  examined  under  ether,  and 
the  condyles  and  popliteal  space  found  roughened.  Tlio  bone 
was  therefore  scraped,  bringing  away  small  pieces,  until  per- 
fectly smooth. 

Immediately  upon  her  entrance,  the  child  had  been  put 
upon  cod  liver  oil  and  whisky,  and  a  tonic  mixture  containing 
tincture  of  iron  and  tincture  of  cinchona,  and  the  pain  in  the 
knee  was  so  intense,  that  not  only  chloral  but  morphine  also, 
were  required  to  procure  ease  and  sleep  at  night. 

But  after  the  second  etherization,  two  weeks  from  the  time 
of  her  entrance,  she  was  given  a  mixture  containing  the  iodide 
of  potash  and  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  the  cavity  stuffed 
<laily  with  iodoform,  which  was  also  sprinkled  over  the  sur- 
faces of  the  wounds,  and  in  two  days  the  child  was  free  from 
pain. 

This  treatment  has  been  continued  now  for  four  weeks  and 
the  canal  is  closing  from  wdthin  outwards ;  the  oone  remains 
smooth.  The  surfaces  of  the  wounds  have  changed  from  a 
purplish  hue  to  bright  red  granulations,  and  in  place  of  a 
pallid,  moaning  invalid,  we  have  a  bright,  cheerful,  comfort- 
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able  convalescent,  able  to  bear  the  amount  of  extension  neces- 
sary to  counteract  the  tendency  to  flexion  of  the  leg  upon  the 
thigh;  sleeping  the  whole  night  without  pain;  eating  well, 
and  regaining  that  healthful  color  which  belongs  to  children. 

In  thus  adding  our  grateful  testimony  to  the  advantages  of 
iodoform^  we  must  also  present  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
by  stating  that  we  have  used  it  for  two  weeks  by  insufliation 
into  both  ears,  for  chronic  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear,  with  the 
eif  ect  of  completely  checking  the  discharge,  but  we  were  called 
yesterday  to  the  child  to  observe  the  following:  His  face  was 
one  erythematous  blush,  with  white  patches,  as  though  frozen, 
upon  the  cheeks  and  nose  and  around  the  mouth;  no  evidence 
of  the  eruption  upon  the  body.  The  pulse  was  150,  and  the 
temperature  104  3-5^.  There  being  no  other  cause  for  the  erup- 
tion, and  the  case  l>earing  a  strong  likeness  to  those  reported 
in  the  last  numlx^r  of  the  Amerioin  Jonrnal  of  the  Medical 
SciciiCtfiy  we  attributed  it  to  the  use  of  iodoform;  ordered  the 
ears  cleansed  of  it,  and  in  three  hours  the  eruption  vanished. 

Willie  MacN.,  aiXo<l  eleven  vears,  was  brought  to  us  last 
OctolM>r,  to  be  tivated  for  uix'turual  inci.>ntinence  of  urine, 
which  had  commenceil  seven  year^  previous.  The  lad  waj& 
pale  and  emaeiateil,  and  iroxxx  his  i*onstaiit  handling  of  the 
jHnns,  we  wen*  leii  to  susjXH't  that  his  tremble  was  due  to  mas- 
turlvUion.  This  suspicion*  however,  pn.»veil  to  l>e  an  unjust 
one*  for  it  wa^^  found  that  the  cirLnmistani'e  leadinsj  to  it  was 
owing  to  a  stnert*  {vniu  at  the  Ivaso  of  the  bladder,  of  which  he 
ixunplaimnl  so  bitterly  that  t!ie  bladder  was  sounded,  and  the 
pn^souiV  of  a  calculus  dis<\>vor\\L  We  then  learned  tliat  he 
fretjuently  |>iiss<\i  fnijrmontsv^t*  w:;:to  i\»norvte  matter  with  his 
urine. 

Tlie  ch:lvJ  was  now  cthoHrt\U  aiui  or.c  hv»,ir  and  a  half  con- 
suuuhI  in  the  ri^mox^U  by  jvr:u*:ujil  t;:V.»:K-:i.y*  of  a  stone 
wei;rh\Ui:  thrw  huudr^xl  aiva  t'\^>s:v  v:r^::;>.  N«»  stitches  were 
taken  in  the  wv*i;ii\l,  Uv^r  \\a>  :V,c  ^>vi  C2i:l»i u rLrevl  after  the 
oj>erati^»n,  but  ::.e  wv^uuvl  \\a>  trw^.u^Vs:  a  \\:a>I.c\{  wirli  a  SiJu- 
lion  ivntairiluv:  iK^ra^ic  avuu  ^tt.l  xyv:>:,t:*>  o,  v.:A>.::;i:  lK>racic 
acid  applieil  to  i!  evt\^\  twv*  :u*ur!svli,\  *-,;  :v^l.:* f^^  ten  days. 
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He  rec'overed  without  an  untoward  symptom,  the  wound 
closed  by  granulations,  and  the  lad  regained  the  power  of 
retaining  or  voiding  his  urine  at  will,  both  night  and  day. 

I  mention  this  case  because  of  the  comparative  infrequency 
of  the  disease  on  this  coast,  the  large  size  of  the  stone,  the 
happy  restoration  of  the  boy  to  perfect  health,  and  also  because, 
after  trying  every  forcep  made  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a 
>tone,  the  hullet  forceps  were  alone  suc^cessful  in  grasping  and 
removing  this  one. 

I  have,  in  closing,  to  present  to  you  a  case  of  congenital 
malformation  of  the  heart,  of  rare  interest,  for  although  the 
abnormalities  present  quite  often  occur  singly,  they  are  so  sel- 
<lom  found  in  the  same  heart  that  Ziemssen,  in  his  exhaustive 
Cyclopedia,  records  but  eight  cases,  all  of  them  similar  to  this 
one  in  everything  but  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  pulmo- 
nary vein  which  we  iind  here. 

Little  Rickie  came  under  our  care  two  years  ago,  when  she 
was  just  closing  her  first  year.  She  had  bad  "spells"  of  some 
kind,  so  her  mother  stated,  since  she  was  five  weeks  old,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  suifering  from  epilepsy  when  she  was 
brought  to  us. 

As  soon,  however,  as  we  saw  her  in  one  of  her  convulsions, 
the  heart  was  suspected  as  the  cause.  They  came  on  after  eat- 
ing, and  after  violent  crying  or  coughing,  when  the  fingers  (jom- 
luenced  to  grow  blue,  then  the  face  to  turn  the  same  color,  and 
in  a  few  moments  slie  would  be  gasping  for  breath,  lashing 
tiie  air  with  her  arms  and  legs  in  the  frantic  effort  to  breathe, 
and  gradually  lose  consciousness,  becoming  almost  comatose. 
These  attacks  sometimes  lasted  for  hours,  and  eacjh  one  grew 
worse  than  its  immediate  predecessor.  She  did  not  remain 
long  with  us,  but  was  returned  to  her  mother,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  nothing  could  be  done  to  save  her  life,  but  that  it 
might  be  prolonged  by  great  care  as  to  food,  and  by  not  allow^- 
ing  her  to  exercise.  These  instructions  were  most  faithfully 
followed,  and  the  child  thrived  and  grew  strong,  in  spite  of 
the  ever  and   frequently  recurring  attacks  of  cyanosis  and 

dyspnoea.     Her  heart  was  most  carefully  examined  in  July 
17 
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last,  and  the  following  results  noted :  Clear  tones  at  the  apex, 
a  systolic  and  diastolic  murmur  at  the  tricuspid  region,  loud- 
est at  the  left  third  intercostal  space,  and  at  the  aorta,  beside 
the  clear  tones,  the  conducted  murmurs  were  heard.^ 

In  December  last  she  had  her  last  violent  convulsion,  and 
she  commenced  to  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  her  limbs 
bloated,  and  the  attacks  of  dyspnoea  were  replaced  by 
olight  fainting  spells  after  eating.  This  condition  continued 
up  to  the  fourteenth  of  this  montli,  when,  though  she  was  con- 
stantly failing,  she  did  not  seem  very  much  worse,  but  upon 
attempting  to  cough,  she  suddenly  cried  out  in  pain,  drew^  a 
few  difficult  breaths  and  died,  being  then  three  years  of  age. 

The  post-mortem  examination  was  made  eighteen  hours  after 
death,  by  Dr.  Brown,  assisted  by  Dr.  Hirschfelder,  to  whose 
kindness  we  are  indebted  for  assistance  in  the  explanation  of 
the  symptoms  found  during  life,  by  the  evidence  brought  to 
light  at  the  post-mortem. 

The  thorax  being  opened,  the  heart,  enveloped  in  the  peri- 
cardium, was  found  to  occupy  fully  one  third  of  the  thoracic 
cavity,  resting  upon  the  spinal  column.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it 
was  enlarged  by  hypertrophy  and  dilatation.  Upon  opening 
it,  the  foramen  ovale  was  seen  to  be  entirely  inclosed,  its  valv- 
ular fold  almost  wanting,  and  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
interauricuiar  septum  were  extremely  attenuated.  The  second 
malformation  noted  was  the  entire  absence  of  cK)mmunication 
between  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle.  The  third  malforma- 
tion consists  in  the  lack  of  development  of  the  interventricular 
septum  at  its  upper  fourth,  forming  an  oval  opening  between 
the  ventricles.  This  being  the  "undefended  space,"  is  the 
most  frequent  site  of  defects  in  the  interventricular  septum. 

The  left  ventricle  is  about  five  times  as  large  as  the  right, 
which  is  probably  undeveloped  from  disuse;  the  opening  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  being  only  large  enougli  to  admit  an 
ordinary  silver  probe.  The  pulmonary  valves  are  intact,  but 
are  situated  about  an  inch  from  the  point  of  exit  of  tlie  artery 
from  tlie  ventricle,  while  in  the  ordinary  situation  of  the 
valves,  only  a  narrow  opening  with  very  rough  edges  exists. 
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Tlie  aorta  with  its  semilunar  valves  is  intact,  as  is  the  neutral 

valve. 

The  vessels  were  cut  too  short  in  removing  the  heart  for  us 
to  find  the  communication  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  with  the 
Horta,  but  it  is  given  off  from  the  pulmonary  artery  al>out  an 
inch  above  its  semilunar  valves,  and  is  about  one  third  its 
>ize.  The  pulmonary  artery  is  also  dilated  just  below  the 
jH>int  of  giving  off  the  ductus  arteriosus,  as  though  by  the 
force  of  a  descendinff  stream. 

We  may  therefore  assume,  that  the  collateral  circulation 
through  the  bronchial,  cesophageal  and  cardiac  arteries,  not 
hehig  sufficient  to  support  life,  compensation  was  made  by  the 
l»l()od  flowing  from  the  aorta,  through  the  pervious  ductus 
'trteriosit^,  into  the  pulmonary  artery  (causing  its  dilatation 
at  this  point),  and  thence  through  its  branches  to  the  lungs. 
Tlie  pulmonary  vein  passes  around  the  wall  of  the  left  auricle 
and  empties  into  the  right  auricle  just  behind  the  interauri- 
cular  septum. 

The  superior  and  inferior  venae  cavae  also  empty  into  the 
right  auricle  as  they  should  do.  Upon  examining  the  lungs, 
two  recent  hemorrhagic  infarctions  and  one  old  one,  were 
found. 

The  liver  was  enlarged  and  indurated,  and  was  undergoing 
amyloid  degeneration. 

Tlie  spleen  and  kidneys  were  also  amyloid  and  the  former 
presents  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  sago  grains. 

We  heard  a  clear  systolic  tone  at  the  apex,  because  the  mi- 
tral valve  is  intact,  and  a  clear  diastolic  tone  at  the  apex, 
J)ecause  there  is  no  stenosis  of  the  mitral  osti^ira. 

The  svstolic  murmur  heard  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ster- 
nuin,  was  caused  by  the  mingling  of  the  stream  of  blood  from 
the  left  ventricle  into  the  aorta,  with  the  stream  from  the 
right  ventricle,  which,  owing  to  the  minuteness  of  the  pul- 
monary orifice,  was  also  forced  into  tlie  aorta,  causing  eddies 
m  the  current  and  a  munnur. 
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Tile  dirtstolic  lutirniiir  lieiird  in  the  same  situation,  wm^ 
cnueed  liy  the  passage  of  blood,  in  dinstole,  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle (whidi  is  tilling  from  the  auricleis).  into  tlie  ri^ht  ven- 
tride  throngh  the  interventricular  opening. 

At  the  atirta,  we  lieai-d  clear  tones,  btscause  the  aortic  seuii- 
lunar  valves  are  intact;  and  we  heard  the  ninrmers  loudest  in 
the  left  third  iiitereoatal  apace,  liecause  that  is  immediately 
liver  the  orifice  lielweeii  the  two  vfntrides. 

Jn  the  exti-einelv  contracted  o|Kiiiiig  of  the  pulmonary 
itrterv,  we  have  the  explanation,  iiccm-ding  toZiemssen,  of  the 
iiiterventricniar  opening,  because,  "the  current  of  blood  of 
which  little  or  noTie  can  escape  bv  the  pulmonarv  arteri-, 
necessarilv  presses  through  the  o]ien  septum,  making  its  clos- 
ure imjMtssible  and  giving  the  opening  the  appearance  of  a 
rounded  hole  with  smooth  edges." 

The  hemorrhagic  infarctions  found  in  the  lungs  may  t)e 
i-Kplained  by  n  dot  or  emlMiIns  having  formed  on  the  roughened 
I'dges  of  the  pnhnoniirv  orifice,  which  was  carried  along  by 
the  pulmonary  arteri.i!  current  and  lodged  in  the  capillaries. 
Their  supply  of  arterial  blo.«l  being  thus  shut  off.  the  walls 
ijuickly  degenerated,  and  there  Wing  lUt  r Is  a  (ergo  to  resist 
the  bli'.id  in  the  nl'rvou^  capillaries,  it,  by  (■/«  afronte,  broke 
I  the  wciikentil  wall-  anc!  exuded  into  the  tissues,  causing 
hemorrhagic  infarctions. 

The  hyj>ertr>iphy  of  the  liver  was  due  to  amyloid  degenera- 
tion, anil  to  itscoiistant  engorgement,  liecause  the  heart,  having 
but  one  diamid  tJirougli  wbich  to  empty  itself,  was  kept  .-ki 
constantly  full  that  the  iiifcri^-r  vena  cava  conhi  never  cinii- 
pletety  fulfill  '\i<  fiiiu'ti.m  «\'  einptyini;  its  IiKhkI  into  the  riglil 

auricle.     The  amylnid  degenerati if  the  liver,  spleen,  and 

kidneys,  may  h.-ive  Iven  due  to  imperteet  nutrition  by  the 
Imilly  aemteil  Moo<i.  just  a>  we  find  amyloid  degeneration  in 
phthisif. 

The  uterus  was  very  im(>*TlVvlly  <U'velo^nHl,  and  the  raeta- 
car)>al    Ume  of   the    right    ihnmb    wa<  wanting;   lH>th   these 
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ilefects  Admitting  of  the  preceding  explanation- -lack  of  nutri- 
tion. 

Tlie  attacks  of  cyanosis  and  dyspna3a,  during  digestion,  may 
have  been  due  both  to  the  pressure  of  the  distended  stomach 
ufon  the  heart  and  its  vessels,  and  to  the  increased  activity  of 
the  liver  at  that  time,  causing  a  larger  stream  to  be  forced 
from  the  inferior  cava  into  the  heart,  and  the  venous  blood 
wliich  always  mingled  with  the  arterial  in  the  right  auricle, 
owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  pulmonary  vein,  was  thus  sent 
in  greater  proportion  both  into  the  systemic  and  pulmonic 
rirculations,  and  possibly  poisoned  the  nerve  centers,  so  caus- 
ing the  unconsciousness. 

The  dyspnoea,  after  crying  and  coughing,  is  possibly  and 
simply  explained  by  obstruction  to  the  venous  circulation,  and 
that  after  exercise,  by  increased  demand  for  activity  of  the 
heart. 

We  have  seen  that  the  child  grew  gradually  weaker  for 
several  months  before  death,  and  we  may  give  as  the  cause, 
the  gradually  decreasing  power  of  compensation  to  supply  the 
increasing  needs  of  the  developing  body,  and  at  last,  a  sudden 
strain  being  made  upon  it,  it  failed  utterly,  and  death  ensued. 
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niK  Si'A'i'K  I  IK  California:  The  removal  of  opaque  erjstalline 
li'iiwii  liiiii  iii'L'ii  [inicticetl  t'niiii  alniost  the  earliest  times  in 
lUfdii'iil  liititorv,  Imt.  until  voii  (iniefe's  time,  with  iiulifferent 
success,  AlthuUfiii  an  long  established,  the  opemtioii  ahiiu^^i 
vi'tirly  iiniierjrot's  ini]m)veiuent*i,  or  at  least  changes,  whicli. 
liv  their  iiitnidiicerrt,  nre  elainied  to  he  iiiiproveiiients,  upon 
iilder  iiu'tiiiiiiK  of  iiperatinj;. 

The  method  most  exlensiveh-  eiiiphned  of  late  years  is  v. 
liriicti''s  linear  cxtmetiuii,  or  some  of  its  nioditications. 

Manv  of  the  new  niethmis  ak  sueeossfnl  only  in  the  liand.- 
■  if  their  orijiinators;  l>nt  two  methods  which  Imve  recently 
hcen  lminj;ht  forwanl  liy  two  very  dtstingnisheil  operator^. 
Dr.  II.  KiiHpp,  of  NewYork.and  Dr.  llermanu  Pagensteclier, 
uf  Wieshiwlfn.  r('i[uiiv  considenition  as  Iwing.  hoth  in  results 
lis  jirfsenlfd  liy  the  stntistics  of  these  ji^etitlemen  and  in  thi- 
rHtionaleof  their  methods,  worthy  of  more  extensive  trial. 

.Vlthongh  Dr.  Kimpp's  metluHiof  iieriiiheric  capsnlotouiyis 
not  entirely  new  (it  having  heeii  performed  ijnite  extensively 
liy  Dr.  .lules  Qniin-,  of  Paris,  in  1S7:>  and  l!>i4.  Initnotot^fii 
resiU'titl  to  since  that  timel,  it  is  to  Dr.  Knapp  that  we  ime 
its  extensive  disi-n.-^ion  and  the  thoronirh  testing  of  itsailvau 
liiges. 

Dr.  KV  ojieFHlion  consists  in  the  dilfert-nt  steps. a.-  tolluvr.-: 
Thi-  .-I'l-ntMl   -^H-ti-n.   whicli    is   jreTicnilly   linear;   iridwtomv : 
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o{>ening  of  the  lens  capsule  by  the  peripheric  incision  with  a 
<lelicate,  sharp  needle  cystotome;  and  expulsion  of  the  lens. 
The  ends  of  the  corneal  incision  are  situated  from  one  to  two 
millimeters  in  the  limbus  of  the  conjunctiva,  its  apex  in,  or 
frecjuently  one  or  two  millimeters  below,  the  upper  edge  of 
the  cornea.     Tlie  puncture  and  counterpuncture  are  two  mil- 
limeters al>ove  the  horizontal  meridian,  giving  the  length  of 
the  section,  as  a  rule,  its  maximum  extent.     PVom  his  expe- 
rience, he  does  not  consider  the  flap  section  as  favorable,  from 
the  tendency  of  the  wound  to  gape,  or  the  flap  to  tilt,  and  the 
j:reater  caution  required  in  the  subsequent  steps.     The  only 
nhjectitui  to  the  linear  section  is  the  too  close  encroachment 
of  the  ends  of  the  incision  upon  the  insertion  of  the  iris  and 
ciliary  body,  and  the  bad  effect  of  the  subsequent  reaction. 
The  iridectomy  is  made  large,  usually  with  three  strokes  of  a 
curved  scissors.     The  edges  of  the  wound  are  cleared  of  any 
|M>rti()n  of  iris  remaining,  as  after  any  other  operation. 

"The  capsule  is  opened  by  a  peripheric  incision  with  a  del- 
icate, sharp  needle  cystotome,  the  cutting  edge  of  which  forms 
with  the  stem  an  angle  of  14r5^'.  This  instrument  is  passed 
along  the  upper  periphery,  a  little  in  front  of  the  equator  of 
the  lens,  to  avoid  opening  the  vitreous  chamber.  To  promote 
Mibse(pient  union  it  is  essential  that  the  lens  incision  be  made 
bv  H  sharp  instrument,  and  not  torn,  as  in  ordinary  cataract 
<)[)erations,  and  also  that  the  section  be  made  large  enough  to 
admit  of  free  exit  of  the  lens  without  laceration  of  the  cap- 
sule." 

The  lens  is  expelled  by  pressure  on  the  lower  edge  of  the 
cornea  with  a  hard-rubl)er  spoon,  directed  towards  the  center  of 
the  globe.  The  subsequent  dressings  are  the  same  as  in  other 
methods.  The  doctor  does  not  adopt  the  antiseptic  treatment, 
Imt  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  instruments  and  hands  is 
oi)served. 

The  visual  results,  in  a  series  of  an  hundred  cases  operated 
•111  by  Dr.  Knapp,  are  as  follows:  S.==|^  in  eight  cases;  S. 
Wtween  f^  and  J^  in  thirtv  cases;  S.  between  f^  and  t^  in 
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tliirty-three  cartes;  S.  between  fg  jind  ^^  in  seventeen  cases; 
S.  between  ^Vo  *^"<1  2?^  '^^  seven  cases;  S.  0  or  «  in  live  cases. 

The  a(lvantaji;e  claimed  for  tliis  operation,  is  the  freedom  of 
the  eye  fnun  irritating  cortical  snl)stance  which  so  often  com- 
protnises  the  result  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  operating. 
Those  who  liave  had  experience  with  hypermature,  or  Mor- 
gagnian cataracts,  can  thoroughly  appreciate  this  desirable 
result. 

The  percentage  of  cases  re<|uiring  a  second  operation,  is 
very  large  in  the  doctor's  list.  Anions:  the  hundred  cases 
rt^ported,  discission  was  performed  in  tiiirty-eight,  in  from 
fourteen  days  to  one  year  after  the  first  operation. 

Tiie  needle  ojicration  produced  very  great  improvement  in 
nearly  all  cases,  bringing  the  vision  in  many  cases  quite  up  to 
normal.  Ni>twithstanding  its  simplicity,  the  freijuent  neces- 
sity i>f  discission  is  certainly  an  obje<*tion  to  this  *>j>eratioiu 
as  |mtieuts  look  with  givat  divad  upon  any  operation  ujxm  the 
t»ye  some  ivtiise  to  submit  to  a  se<*ond  interference.  I  Iiojh." 
to  hear  of  mon*  extensive  applicatii»n  of  this  metlunl.  as  the 
dangtM*  of  destructive  iut1ammatii»n  is  certainly  K^ss.thaii 
fi\nu  the  onlinarv  manner  of  ojH>rating  ujkui  the  lens. 

Hut  the  ojH*ratii»n  which,  in  my  judgment,  exe^^ls,  and  will 
uutloubttHlly  sujH*i'SiHle  all  others  in  a  largt*  numUr  i»f  i^^ta- 
nu*t>  in  the  futun\  is  that  tirst  emolovtHl  bv  the  late  bn»ther 
of  l>r.  Ilermanu  PairvMistivher,  of  Wiesbaden,  in  l^^T^?,  a:i«l 
desiTiUnl  bv  that  i^tMitleman  in  Vol.  X,  No.  :?.••:' the  ^lA'/i<"rc> 
"t  ih^hth.thnt^.K-*.:^/.  and  als*»  in  a  i»am'''ilet  in;'«!'^ht^l  bv  h:!ii 
in  I "^77.  Dr.  l\  s-ivs:  ^'Tliese  tnrw  i«» •*:::>  pr^v:>*^  i'ldiv'a- 
lion>  tor  the  ♦»;vnitiou,  ski!!  tSvn  rvivrvtoJ  xr^iot^x,  a^.  I  the 
u<e  of  rtnt:Mn»tio<>,  have  vrrvnitiv  v\>*::--*'::-%l  v  tN. -^te  ••:;r 
metlbKl  to  :4  her^rlit,  at  whiv'h.  w'::.-:t  "cX.**:*.**-  -,  't  s^i^i'^i -.<<-< 
al!  others.**  l>r.  P:li:^*!;>ttv*•e^  ;;  *^ ♦'•.••-*  \  \*  t'  '>  *■  v:l  ••*.  Tir:'! 
<>i»^K*rs<'te  a"  o:?iors  ::i  vvr:  v*-.  t* -'",'*  r'  .-*."  .-v.*"-v  -  •/.  t-  M  ^r- 
ir*ir"*«ati  ?iv»>itr:nHri:!\»  or  vnitu-^A/t^  i*"^-  *•  *-■'  I.  ^.^  -^  *  '":■-.  II:> 
nut^i'^l  o'''i'»'<'''»  *n  ry»»*i' •*. '•^•^  •'  -;  .•%"■  •^x  "  \^  :'  ^  "  '^  -i*  -"/v 
\v*!^:  a  ^M»»!k. 
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Dr.  P.  aecDiints  tor  the  slowness  with  wliich  this  method 
has  l>een  adopted,  to  the  fear  in  which  h)ss  of  vitreous  and 
intnKluetion  of  the  spoon  are  held  by  most  operators.  But 
he  assures  us  that,  under  antiseptic  treatment,  we  need  have 
no  fear  of  the  escape  of  a  small  quantity  of  vitreous,  and  the 
-iHMjp  is  introduced  so  as  not  to  injure  any  parts  of  the  eye. 
The  doctor  thinks  that  its  success  gives  the  key  to  the  greater 
tir  less  hazard  of  the  operation  and  refers  us  to  his  statistics. 

The  success  of  this  operation  depends  more  or  less  upon 
the  proper  selection  of  the  cases,  and  the  doctor  lays  down 
the  general  rule  that,  '*  Cataracts  which  have  matured  rapidly, 
>ay  in  a  few  months,  should  never  he  removed  in  the  capsule, 
Imt  always  by  opening  the  capsule.  In  such  cases  the  capsule 
•Ws  not  acquire  sufficient  strength  in  comparison  with  that 
of  thczonula." 

He  suggests  that  each  operator  begin  by  using  this  method 
only  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  undoubtedly  best-  -such  as 
rataracts  after  irido-choroiditis,  pronounced  hypermature  and 
Morgagnian  cataracts  he  will  soon  learn  for  himself  in  what 
further  series  of  cases  it  is  indicated. 

The  spoon  is  introduced  by  sliding  it  carefully  between  the 
lens  and  anterior  surface  of  the  vitreous,  usually  without 
breaking  its  anterior  limiting  surface.  The  doctor  always 
uses  antiseptic  precautions,  which  he  ccmsiders  very  essential 
to  a  favorable  termination. 

lu  briefly  summing  up  its  advantages  the  doctor  says: 

'•1.     We  gain  a  perfectly  clear  pupil. 

"2.  Iritis,  especially  plastic  as  well  as  recurrent,  w^ith  all 
its  consequences,  is  never  observed. 

*'3.  There  is  no  danger  that  vision  once  regained  will 
again  decrease  from  secondary  opacity  of  the  capsule,  as  hap- 
pens  so  frequently  after 'riie  usual  methods;  nor  is  there  any 
need  of  the  secondary  operations,  which  are  so  disagreeable  to 
the  patient  as  well  as  operator. 

18 
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"4.  We  gain  the  greatest  amount  of  vision;  perfect,  ami 
even  tnintt  tlmn  perfect  vii^ioii  in  twenty-four  pep  cent  of  tlte 
I'tiBGt*  ean  hanlly  lie  noted  after  any  other  method.  Tlie  pai-- 
tial  Huceenwes  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

"5.  lleniLiiTliage,  espefinlly  recurrent  hemorrhages,  arc 
much  IcsH  fre)iuenti\     1  s  r  ed 

"(1.  Symptoms  f  iaz7l  ng  (^so  ott^n  observed  after  other 
methoilw),  which  are  1  le  jarth  to  alight  irritation  of  the  iris, 
iiiii!  ]mrtlytoditt'  t  t  1  gl  t  through  the  remaining  rapsule, 
are  less  ftrniit'nt  1  r    ^  r  ry,  and  at  later  stages  are  never 

uliM-n-cd. 

"7.  Till-  cHiisuli-  cuniiut.  of  conrse,  become  incarcerated  in 
iheWculnx. 

■'  S,  Kvi'u  ill  I'vi'^  vvitli  >t'\'ere  complications  we  gain  rela 
tivi'ly  the  bi'sl  vision." 

The  dissdvHntagi-tt  ran  l«e  rwhiced  to  tlie  following: 

"  I.     In  some  cases  it  takes  slightly  longer  tor  the  iiicisimi 

ti>  llCJll. 

"i.  Opuciiics  of  ihe  vimvus  are  more  freqnent.  bnt  our 
stHli$lics  will  giv*Mhc  K-st  pnHif  of  their  relation  t.i  the  vision 
«-gain«i. 

"ll,  Asiij-mahVin  iis.  fu  the  aversge.  somewhat  higher 
titaii  i))  vMrsolioiis  uillcnt  the  rtip>nle."' 

In  (»ni'  liirnln^l  aJul  -^■n-::irt'!!  oi^Tsti^-as  j-iTtomied  by  Dr. 
llm»a»«  IV»--i>t,v!;er  .-,;.;  hJs  jk-thor.  by  this  meth..<i.  the 
r»*SH!ls  wtix-  *s  toV,.>w>:  S,  ;',  or  letter  in  twenty-eight 
*«><>■;  U'lwwit  I J  »"..i  ■;  ':■-.  :".;-r:y-s«'\t:;  i-ast*:  between  J{ 
»  "'  tV»  *"  t»\"*.t%  »■*-«*>:  .*  ',  "r,  :w  •  v-»s,-s;  a::.i  t;:.gvrs  at  4  in 
•lie  v'*!*'.  In  ll^ivo  tfA«"- >■  •*  .••.■.v.-.T-:;v('  survv.'ti-'n  of  light 
•;w  *!;'s'.ir\*.'> ,  .'W  >t'  *  .-*   "x-v  '  '■■«-  "  '^-  ■■'■   ;:.e  eye  by 

»»«•:  ;'■«  '  »,;  ".Vi".  ■-— *=  ■.>^:  ~»?    MM.--  ■.  >^"     -.-'v-'  y  T:.rb:.." 
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of  a  whip.  The  lens  was  displaced  backward  and  downward. 
1  was  certain  that  if  removal  of  the  displaced  lens  was 
atteinpted  by  pressure  on  the  lower  border  of  the  cornea,  it 
would  only  push  it  further  into  the  vitreous  chamber.  I 
therefore  used  the  spoon,  and  extracted  it  in  the  capsule,  with 
giK.)d  success,  considering  that  there  were  slight  opacities  of 
the  vitreous  previous  to  the  operation.  The  sight  was  |-J. 
The  other  eye  had  a  short  time  previously  become  totally 
blind  from  detached  retina. 

Dr.  George  Reuling,  of  Maryland,  reported  (in  Medical 
Society  Transactions  of  that  State  for  1880),  his  views  of  an 
operation  by  which  he  removed  the  lens  in  its  capsule  without 
intrcnhicing  the  spoon. 

He  wakes  an  upward  linear  section  within  the  sclero-corneal 
lK>nler,  l)eing  careful  to  make  the  incision  large  enough  to 
ndinit  of  easy  egress  of  the  lens;  does  a  large  iridectomy,  and 
then,  by  a  sliding  motion  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  eyeball, 
and  pressure  against  the  lower  lip  of  the  wound,  brings  the 
lens  within  the  wound,  and,  with  a  quick  lateral  stroke  with  a 
cataract  scoop,  knocks  it  from  its  attachments.  In  his  later 
raises  he  has  used  a  scoop  made  of  a  loop  of  tine  wire.  We 
are  unable  to  give  a  favorable  opinion  of  this  method,  as  the 
doctor's  statistics  are  so  incomplete  that  we  have  no  means  of 
judging  of  its  results  compared  with  other  methods.  The 
tew  cases  reported  might  have  been  as  successfully  operated 
by  any  other  method. 

the  electro-magnkt  in  eyk  surgery. 

Nothing  that,  in  recent  years,  has  been  introduced  into 
ophthalmic  surgery,  promises  so  much  as  the  electro-magnet. 
During  the  past  two  centuries  the  magnet  has  been  occasion- 
ally used  to  draw  splinters  of  iron  and  steel  from  the  cornea, 
and  in  many  machine  shops  large  magnets  are  kept  for  this 
purpose.  The  magnet,  however,  had  never  come  into  exten- 
sive use  in  ophthalmic  practice,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
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sufficiently  powerful  to  extract  bodies  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
tissues,  and  that,  by  experienced  hands,  visible  particles  can 
generally  be  much  more  easily  removed  by  other  instruments. 

A  recent  case  of  my  own  induces  me  to  think  this  instru- 
ment of  great  service  in  certain  cases  in  which  the  foreign 
bodv  is  visible. 

ft. 

Mr.  B.,  age  twenty-six,  presented  himself  at  my  office  March 
10th,  1882.  Four  days  previously  he  had  been  struck  in  the 
right  eye  with  a  piece  of  steel,  while  working  at  his  trade  as  a 
blacksmith.  Soon  after  the  injury  a  general  practitioner 
examined  the  eye,  but  failed  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
body.  The  pain  continuing  so  intense  that  he  could  not  sleep, 
and  the  inflammation  increasing,  the  patient  sought  further 
advice.  The  conjunctiva  was  much  inflamed,  and  in  the  lower 
central  part  of  the  cornea,  about  two  millimeters  from  the  sclero- 
corneal  junction,  was  a  small  wound.  In  the  iris,  which  was 
slightly  muddy,  a  little  higher  than  the  corneal  wound,  I  discov- 
ered a  small  black  point.  With  a  v.  Graefe's  cataract  knife  I 
opened  the  anterior  chamber  at  the  lower  sclero-cx)rneal  junc- 
tion. I  then  introduced  the  point  of  a  strong  electro-magnet 
nearly  to  the  bit  of  steel,  which  now  approached  the  magnet, 
fastened  upon  it,  and  was  slowly  withdrawn  through  the  cor- 
neal wound.  It  was  over  two  millimeters  in  length.  Eserine 
was  instilled,  and  a  compress  bandage  applied.  Soon  after 
the  operation  the  patient  went  to  his  hotel,  slept  twelve  hours, 
and  awoke  witliout  pain.  The  inflammation  rapidly  subsided, 
the  sight  im]>roved,  and  in  three  days  the  patient  returned 
home  entirelv  recovered. 

When  the  steel  is  visible,  and  can  be  grasped  by  the  forceps, 
the  usefulness  of  the  electro-magnet  has  been  questioned.  In 
the  case  just  related,  the  steel  was  obscured  by  slight  hemor- 
rhage from  the  sclero-corneal  wound,  and  T  feel  sure  that  it 
could  not  have  been  grasped  and  removed  by  the  forceps  with- 
out far  greater  violence  to  the  iris  tissues,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  danger  of  pushing  it  a  small  distance  backward,  and  thus 
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injuring  ihe  lens.  Although  the  forceps  might  have  been  as 
s«ueeessftil  as  the  magnet  in  this  case,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  advantages  of  the  latter,  and  shall  try  it  in  sim- 
ilar cases  before  resorting  to  the  forceps. 

It  is  not  in  such  cases  as  the  one  I  have  just  related,  how- 
ever, that  we  obtain  with  the  electro-magnet  the  most  brilliant 
i-esults. 

Heretofore  many  eves  have  been  sacrificed  on  account  of 
our  inability  to  see,  and  consequent  inability  to  grasp,  the  for- 
eij^n  body  when  it  had  penetrated  the  eye  and  lodged  behind 
the  iris,  in  the  retina,  vitreous  or  posterior  part  of  the  lens, 
lu  recent  literature,  however,  so  many  cases  of  removal  of 
irou  and  steel  from  the  vitreous  chamber  by  the  electro-mag- 
net have  lieen  reported,  that  the  operation  may  be  considered 
lis  fairly  established.  Extraction  of  the  foreign  body  does  not 
nwessarily  imply  preservation  of  the  eye,  for  the  injury  may 
liave  been  so  gi'eat  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  recov- 
ery without  endangering  its  fellow. 

When  the  foreign  lK)dy  is  lodged  in  the  vitreous  chamber 
its  removal  should  be  attempted  through  a  meridional  incision 
of  the  sclerotic.  The  wound  should  be  covered  with  a  con- 
junctival flap.  Either  one  of  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet 
may  he  introduced,  as  they  attract  with  equal  force.  Con- 
Mder»ble  freedom  of  motion  within  the  vitreous  does  not  put 
the  eye  in  jeopardy. 

Too  much  spac-e  would  be  required  to  relate  all  the  success- 
ful cases  reported  within  the  past  few  months.  I  will  there- 
fore briefly  epitomize  some  of  the  earlier  operations. 

AlK)ut  fifty  years  ago.  Dr.  Meyer,  of  Minden,  succeeded,  by 
means  of  a  powerful  magnet,  in  withdraw^ing  a  piece  of  iron 
which  had  j>enetrated  the  eye.  It  was  visible,  but  could  not 
l)e  grasped  by  the  forceps. 

Dr.  MacKeowen,  of  Belfast,  before  the  year  1874,  removed 
i^teel  from  the  vitreous  chamber  with  a  bar  magnet  about 
eight  inches  long,  one  inch  broad,  and  one  line  thick.     It 
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tapered  to  a  point  at  each  extreiiiit}",  and  was  used  as  a  probe 
as  well  as  an  extractor.  Dr.  M.  has  recently  discarded  the  bar 
magnet  for  the  more  powerful  and  useful  electro-magnet. 

Dr.  IIirshl)erg,  of  Berlin,  first  tried  an  electro-magnet  in 
1875,  but  without  success.  Recently  he  devised  a  most  con- 
venient instrument,  which  has  been  adopted  by  most  oculists. 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  single  chromic  acid  cell,  connected 
with  a  powerful  induction  coil  surrounding  a  cylinder  of  pure 
soft  iron.  The  extremities  of  the  cvlinder,  which  are  intro- 
duced  into  the  eye,  are  small  and  curved-  tlie  one  |  and  the 
other  5-4  of  a  millimeter  in  diameter. 

THK  A('TrAL  CArTKKY  NKEDLK  IX  THK  TRKATMKNT  OF  (T)M('AL 

<X)RNKA. 

In  Volnme  XXXII  of  the  IVansactions  of  the  American 
Medical  Society,  Dr.  Chisholm,  of  Maryland,  reports  a  casein 
which  he  operated  for  conical  cornea  on  both  eyes  of  a  female 
twentv  vears  old,  with  actual  cauterv  needle.  Others  have 
preceded  him  in  this  method  of  operating;  but,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  he  is  the  first  one  to  apply  it  in  this  country. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  treatment  of  this 
troublesome  disease,  know  that  all  existing  methods  of  treat- 
ment are  very  unsatisfactory.  Every  improvement  on  the 
present  metluKls  of  treatment  is  therefore  hailed  with  great 
satisfaction  by  ophthalmic  surgeons. 

The  operation  of  trephining  the  cornea,  requires  to  be  per- 
formed several  times  before  sufficient  contraction  of  the  cor- 
nea can  be  obtained  to  reduce  its  bulging,  while  the  excision 
of  a  portion  of  the  cornea  is  sometimes  attended  with  bad 
results. 

Dr.  (^hisholm  punctured  the  cornea  with  an  ordinary  sew- 
ing needle  heated  to  a  white  heat  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp. 
When  the  needle  was  rotated  and  withdrawn,  the  aqueous 
escaped  in  a  jet  at  least  a  foot  high. 
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There  was  very  slight  reaction  after  the  puncture  of  the 
left  cornea,  which  was  done  some  weeks  before  that  of  the 
riglit  one,  but  the  reaction  in  the  latter  eye  was  considerable. 
It  subsided,  however,  in  about  six  weeks. 

Ifefore  the  operation,  tlie  patient  could  count  lingers  at  only 
one  foot,  while  some  weeks  later  she  could  count  them  at  six 
feet.  Eight  niontlis  later  the  corneas  were  much  flattened, 
and  an  iridectomy,  which  was  not  perfonned  on  account  of  the 
tlelicate  state  of  the  patient's  health,  promised  much  improve- 
ment to  vision. 

SPONTANKOITS    RKDVC^TION    OF    DISLOCATED    LENS. 

The  following  being  a  very  unusual  case,  I   thought  it  of 
sufficient  interest  to  report. 

On  February  28,  1881,  Mr.  H.,  aged  forty,  laborer,  pre- 
sented himself  at  my  office,  complaining  of  pain,  inflamma- 
tion, and  impaired  vision  in  the  right  eye.  Several  months 
previously,  he  had  been  struck  on  this  eye  with  a  stick  of 
w«xKi,  since  which  time  his  sight  had  been  im])aired,  but  he 
had  not  suffered  pain  until  recently. 

The  palpebral  and  ocular  conjunctiva  was  much  inflamed 
und  somewhat  chemotic.  The  clear  lens  was  seen  resting  in 
the  anterior  chamber  of  the  upper  border,  only  reaching  as 
high  as  the  upper  edge  of  the  widely  dilated  pupil.  The  iris 
was  pushed  quite  far  backward  and  vibrated  upon  the  slight- 
est motion  of  the  eye.  There  was  slight  hypopium.  Could 
count  fingers  at  three  feet. 

As  the  dislocated  lens  was  the  cause  of  all  his  trouble,  1 
advised  him  to  enter  the  hospital  and  submit  to  its  removal. 
He  being  unable  to  undergo  the  operation  at  that  time,  I 
applied  a  five  grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  lids 
for  some  days,  when  to  my  surprise  the  lens  was  found  to  have 
returned  to  its  normal  position  and  the  vision  was  considera- 
My  improved. 
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Some  raoiiths  Inter,  wlieii  I   Inst  saw  the  patient,  tlie    Itll^ 
litill  retained  \U  position  auti   the   irritHtion  of  tlie  eve   Imit 

Hiiisidetl. 
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liul'ure  the  Medical  Society  of  Madrid,  Dr.  Weeker  retui  u 
paper  (K/iniisc^e  MimatubUptUr  fur  Auyenhe'dkiinde,  t/une, 
1  SSl  1  describing  an  operation  more  eitrious  than  useful,  as  show- 
ing what  ttie  human  mind  can  conceive  in  surgical  uperations. 
It  conriijits  iu  tlie  stretching  of  the  optic  nerve  in  certain  ctLSea 
of  Mind  eves,  to  olfserve  its  effects  upon  the  nerve  centers. 
^Vitll  the  rtoniewhat  visionary  nlject  of  lessening  pain  and 
reducing  the  degree  of  Imltuci nations,  be  cuts  tlie  interna) 
rectus  muscle,  catches  the  optic  nerve  with  the  strahi:iuin> 
huok.  and  draws  the  insertion  jMiint  of  the  optic  nerve  as  far 
Rs  piissible  fonvnrd.  lie  n>cs  considerable  force  in  pnlliiig  it 
anoind.  and  savti  tliere  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  brain  or 
iis  niembrancs. 

Fi'llowing  the  example  uf  \Vi-<'ker,  Dr.  Kunimell.of  Hani- 
liurg.  has  jwrfurmi'd  tin,'  tame  i'[>cration  several  times  \^jjt:uii!c/iii 
MtifiriiiiKi/tf  Wivfiintf/irijil.  X".  I.  ISS'21.  ui>on  nearly  or  quite 
iimaup Hie  eyes.  Dilfering  t'nun  Dr.  De  Weeker  in  his  object, 
however.  l>r.  Kunimell  jierfunned  tlii^  ojteration  for  the  jHir- 
jHtft  of  R-Moring  or  iwiproving  visii.n  of  blind  or  nearly  bliml 
oyes.  He  reconis  iinprtivcnicnt  in  twi.  out  of  seven  caso 
oivralwl  Hi>ni. 

In  U>tb  of  thcM'  cases  the  inipri'venient  was  very  slight. 
Iiotb  {U4licnls  lieing  ,ible  to  n-unt  tingt^i-s  at  one  ,tnd  one-half 
fiv!  Ix'fon-  and  two  fet't  al'^er  the  o}>eration.  A  jHissiblc 
incnt»j<*  i»f  six  im-hes  in  visual  di-taiuv  will  s^-arrrly  induce 
•««r  ant.iurotif  jiatients  t<>  submit  to  this  heroic  trwtlment. 


sxTisntu    ritrAT)t>:>T  i-r  y\ 

In  ibi-  li^hl  i«f  rspt'rioui'*.  ii  i>  nnni 
antiseptic  mellt-i)  in  msiiy  snrw;,-al  ..p 


— --.irv  !■■  lietend   the 
,Ti..T.'..      It  has  m=*.le 
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»»j>eration8  popular,  which,  before  this  method  of  treating  the 
wound  was  introduced,  were  certainly  unjustiiiahle.  In  1879, 
the  pathologist  at  the  Vienna  General  Hospital  told  me  that 
deaths  from  septicaemia  and  pyaemia  were,  under  the  strict 
antiseptic  treatment  followed  by  most  surgeons  in  that  insti- 
tution, rarely  observed,  while,  previous  to  the  introduction 
of  that  treatment  deaths  from  these  causes  were  very  common. 

In  view  of  the  favorable  results  obtained  in  other  branches 
of  i^urgery  from  the  antiseptic  method,  several  oculists  have 
upplietl  the  same  precautions  to  prevent  suppuration  after  eye 
oi)eratioiis.  The  results  of  these  trials  have  not  all  been 
favorable. 

Dr.  Pagenstecher  always  uses  it  in  his  new  method  of  cata- 
ract extraction,  and  considers  it  very  essential  to  prevent  infec- 
Xhm  of  the  vitreous  body  with  septic  germs.  He  carries  out 
the  details  very  thoroughly,  syringing  the  lachrymal  sack 
with  tlie  carbolic  solution  when  there  is  suspicion  of  possible 
infection  from  disease  in  that  passage. 

Dr.  Just,  of  Zillan  {Centralhlatt  f,  prac.^  Augeriheilkunde\ 
l>egan  the  antiseptic  method  in  cataract  operations  in  1878, 
following  the  recommendations  of  Professor  v.  Graefe,  which 
insist  in  washing  the  eye  previous  to  the  operation  with  car- 
In^lic  acid  solution,  disinfecting  the  instruments  with  alcohol, 
bandaging  the  eye  with  lint  moistened  in  boracic  acid  solution, 
and  a  protective  compress.  His  experience  has  been  directly 
contrary  to  that  of  Dr.  Pagenstecher.  In  his  two  hundred  last 
operations  previous  to  the  application  of  this  treatment,  he  did 
not  have  a  single  suppuration  of  the  cornea,  but  was  induced  to 
trv  the  method  on  account  of  the  favorable  results  obtained 
in  operations  complicated  with  blenorrhea  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  lachrymal  passages  after  disinfection  of  these  parts.  But, 
unfortunately  for  the  advocates  of  antiseptic  eye  surgery,  he 
had,  among  the  two  hundred  and  seven  cataracts  operated 
under  strict  antiseptic  precautions,  nine  cases  of  suppuration 
of  the  cornea. 
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It  h  (Httii'ult  til  ex]j!Hiii  tliiw  uiifavorahlt  result,  more  er^jit 
cially  »tt  I)i'.  I'uftt'iisffelier  cwnsitlers  this  method  iai>  lieiieficiji 
in  hJM  hmuk.  It  iii  pn»l)at>le,  however,  that  suppuratim 
iirtiiiiUvHrisfti  fVfimfoiue  eortk'rtl  Biibstanee left,  and  the  reas-n 
Dr.  I',  had  wi  t'lw  cascwof  Biippiiration, is  liecaiise  lie  renimti 
.  the  I'litire  IfUH  in  its  dosed  ejipsule. 


[ 

.1 


T'llTII.M.MlA 


-ril.l.VUV    NKlHliroMV 


TliL*  diceoverj'  that  in  of^rtain  diseases  of  one  eye  its  fellow 
may  hecomo  sympathetically  involved,  and  in  this  way  caii-c 
tiitiil  liliiiddi'ws,  is  one  of  the  must  important  of  which  ophtlial- 
moloi^y  can  Imast.  .Mtlunifrh  the  facts  had  been  Inntetl  at 
and  iiii]iiTfi'flly  inHlcrstoml  liefore  Mackenzie's  time,  yet  it 
had  not  liei'ii  stnilicd  and  l)r<ni^ht  down  to  a  scientific  ba,-ii^ 
hcfort'  his  iTn-fslijpitions  on  the  subject. 

That  till'  track  or  course  of  the  infliimmatton  fnim  the  dis- 
fUfcd  to  the  licallhy  eye  should  still  i-eniain  nndetermiiteil. 
sciTOs  iiitluT  stn(n_i.f.  It  has  been  coneedwl  by  most  ophtlial- 
niol.ijtists.  Unit  llu- explanation  of  its  origin,  siinpiyas  a  retle\ 
iiiliiinimalioii,  is  iit>iittieienl,  and  the  view  is  generally  adopteii 
that  the  intlinnmalion  has  a  continuous  course  either  over  the 
ciliary  or  optic  or  Uilli  nerves. 

PiMtWsor  Snellen,  of  I'trecht.  at  the  International  Cimveii- 
tion.jravc  as  a  plawsihle  liy|H>tliesis.  that  sympathetic  ophthal- 
mitis is  to  K-  n'i:;!inK'<l  as  a  metastatic  sjH'citic  inflammali'ni. 
in  which  sjiivilic  pansilieal  intlammatory  elements  are  cn- 
veyinl  over  lo  the  cliondd  of  the  sym|>athizing  eye  tlmmfrli 
the  dilatiHl  lympli-paths. 

Or.  Avers  pnbli-i.cs  iJ'-/"V..v  ,/  (>/./,Ma/«<../'-/^.  H-/.  A'. 
.Vo.  :n  the  ri'snil  ,.f  the  (>;ith.'!..u-ieal  inveslij,':iti..n  of  ei^'lit 
fVi-*,  iiK'hhtin^  symp.ithetie  irritation  or  intlammalion.  in  all 
..f  wldell  he  found  a  diMas<>I  o'li.iition  -f  the  ciliary  nerv,.^. 
and  us  .n'.uT  oli-iiTU*!-*  ha^e  ton-id  similar  .s.:iditi..nv,  it  i- 
nvtsonable  to  tMHiviiilc  t:;.iT  t'.e-f  iiern',-  are  .vrtalnly  impli- 
ealisl  in   l!ie  Ir.ni- mi »;.■:•.  .■?"  t'u-  iv,:!:iMriri:;.'[i.      Ii  i-  ^^t.-it,-! 
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l>v  Mauiitner  and  others,  that  we  have  anatoinieal  proof  that 
the  t>ptic  nerve  is  the  course  of  comniunication.  We  may 
rlm^  safely  conclude  that  to  prevent  sympathetic  ophthalmia, 
we  must  interrupt  tiie  connection  of  both  the  optic  and  ciliary 
nerves,  between  the  diseased  and  healthy  eye. 

There  is  little  new  in  the  treatment  of  sympathetic  ophthal- 
mia, which  at  best  is  verv  unsatisfactory.  In  the  early  statues 
mydriatics  should  be  used,  but  should  be  discontinued  when 
the  iris  has  become  adherent  to  the  lens  capsule.  The  patient 
>h«»nld  be  kept  in  a  dark  room,  or  have  the  eye  protected  with 
a  (lark  bandage.  AVe  should  use  mercurial  inunctions  in  the 
temples  in  the  beginning,  and  later,  quinine  and  iron  tonics 
>lKnild  be  used  as  indicated. 

During  the  active  stages  of  the  inflammation,  no  operation 
ujKm  the  diseavsed  eye  is  admissible,  unless  when  the  tension 
li:i>  l)eeome  excessive,  we  may  perform  sclerotomy  with  good 
etlect.  Iridectomy  upon  a  sympathetically  inflamed  eye  has 
nearly  always  resulted  disastrously,  the  coloboma  ch)siniJ:  very 
raimlly  and  leaving:  the  eye  in  a  worse  condition  than  l)efore. 
Our  resources  in  this  insidious  and  destructive  disease  are 
therefore  quite  limited,  and  we  should  consequently  be  doubly 
energetic  in  removing  every  possible  cause  of  the  disease  before 
it  i&  l)evond  our  control. 

Tlie  extraction  of  cataracts  in  eyes  which  have  undergone 
-vnipathetic  irido-choroidltis  has  been  so  unsatisfactory,  that 
Dr.  Critchett,  of  London,  was  induced  to  try  the  needle  oper- 
ation in  this  class  of  cases.  The  ex])erience  {^Fhe  Royal  Imh- 
(Im  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports^  Vol.  X^  Part  2),  of  this 
careful  operator  has  been  so  favorable,  that  I  think  his  method 
>li<nild  i)e  adopted  to  the  exclusion  of  more  dangerous  modes 
of  oj)erating.  I  will  give  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  (hM'tchett, 
which  will  best  show  his  method  of  operating. 

"Henry  L.,  aged  twenty-two.  When  ten  years  old,  he 
wouuded  his  right  eye  with  a  packing  needle,  penetrating  the 
miliar}'  region  deeply,  and  destroying  the  sight.  Some  months 
later  he  came  under  my  care  at  the  Moorflelds  Hospital,  with 
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Kyiiiptitlu'tiii  inrtaiiimution  of  tlie  left  eye.  Tbe  right  eye  was 
roiiiove<i,  luit  the  dtBeaae  progreswed  in  tli6  other,  and  tlie  boy 
liecame  hliud.  I  det-Iined  to  operate  then,  but  expressed  a 
deftire  to  wee  him  at  a  later  period.  He  was  admitted  into  a 
liliiid  suliool,  aiul  fornineyeare  he  was  educated  as  a  blind  boy. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  in  DecciiilitT,  1877,  he  came  to  me  at 
the  Middlesex  Hospital.  I  found  tlie  tension  norma!,  the  ante- 
riiir  eliHTiiher  gnod,  tlie  iris  and  eap^iile  presenting  the  appear- 
anee  usual  in  tiiese  i-ases.  There  was  faint  perception  of  vivi(i 
eiiliirs,  Imt  no  detinili-in  of  ohjeet,-.  The  patient  was  admitted 
into  tlie  lioapitui,  and,  after  he  liiid  been  placed  under  tlif 
inllnenee  of  an  anivstlietie,  t  proceeded  to  perform  the  operation 
in  the  folhiwinit  manner:  Usinj:  :l  speculum,  and  fixing  the 
globe.  I  introduciHl  a  fine  needh'  through  the  cornea,  and 
dirtiteil  the  point  to  the  center  of  the  opaque  capsule.  TluV 
proved  so  lough  that  the  |Hiinl  .if  thf  needle  would  not  pene- 
trate, and  I  found,  that  if  !  continued  to  thrust  on  the  point. 
I  pushinl  the  eaj^w-uh'  back,  with  a  risk  of  dragging  on  the  <iil- 
ion,  iT  M'pitniting  tlic  iri>  fn»m  its  ciliary  attachment. 
1  then'fon'  kept  the  (Hiint  gently  presswt  on  the  surface  of  tbe 
ea(>suU\  and  hy  making  a  rapid  r»>i.iry  movement,  on  the  prin- 
eiple  of  the  gimlet,  I  smiftHitil  in  [wrtially  jienetrating  and 
ontMUgling  the  jioint  in  the  siilMstm.-e  of  the  (-jipsnlo.  I  tlien 
iiUt\Htuit<il  M  s«\-<*«d  uet^Uf  frv-ni  the  .■p{»>riie  side,  and  by 
briiigiiij:  ilw  )vn*tr»tiuj>:  f■1^■^■  I'f  one  n^HlIe  to  l>oar  upon  the 
.«tltcr,  1  pkrit^l  tbe  loogti  capsule  with  l»-:h;  then,  by  sepa- 
ratiut:  .in*  ivdiH  from  thr-  other.  I  >at-vTi-'ifl  in  nutking  a  rcni 
in  the  v>t»(er.  This  *-»s  followr.-i  by  t!-.#  e>*tii>e  ..f  a  small 
ttiMniiU  »»f  Wtts  UMn<<f  i»f  tlw  o!i>;-:t;uv  <>f  crtani  clut^e. 
Tl*e  «*ji«i*ti«»n  >?»*»*  ri*  le  ■  vvrv  -lij;:-:  r*»ct:-n,and  an  inter- 
viJ  of  l«r\>  n»y*niHs  <■»»  »lU>«».i  :  < '..-i: .-*'.  ,\utv.^  whicli  tl»- 
»ift  U-«>  nuttter  «j»s  al*M*ri«(>l,  i'.;!  ::.<  i-st'*;;'::-  c!-.->tt1  a;:;i!n. 
TV"  tauw  i>f<«f«tK«t  *«>  rr^iifwri"'  n::'.  i?va"rr  l.i.'-",:ty  an^i 
wiifa  ih*  ^4UMe  KWBhs;  «fc>*v  s^vl-  -  --vsz-tr  t-^-aii-i,  b:i;  loa 
am^MMkt:  iiu»  »e»ta  «*!■  «'■»  *-  .'  a'.^r.r-".  *:-.d  in  tlit- 
o<«ir^  \»f  Iww  MMMKlks  tW  i:»j*iL'  «^;  rv-e  ;i_-rv-  F-r  s 
tUnl  tiuM^  tW  j«MM  t?fwnktx«  ■•lii  ■»,■•  ■•t- ■■;■?* *j  .-erf. 'rTi.t-i, 
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and  on  this  occasion  1  was  rewarded  for  my  perseverance  by 

obtaining  a  small  round  clear  space,  through  which  rays  of 

light  could  penetrate  to  the  retina,  so  that,  after  an  interval 

of  a  few  months,  with  a  +3^-incli  lens  he  saw  ^,  and  with 

a  -f  2^inch  could  read  Jaeger  No,  2.     The  patient  has  gone 

to  America,  having  accepted  a  situation  there  as  a  cliurch 

(organist;  but  before  he  left,  in  August  last,  he  was  seen,  and 

his  vision  tested,  by  Dr.  Warlomont,  of  Brussels,  who  was  in 

London  at  the  time.     Practice  had  improved  the  sight,  and 

with  the  glasses  for  reading,  he  could  decipher  a  few  words  of 

Jaeger  No.  1." 

In  treating  a  patient  with  a  blind  eye,  painful  either  from 
injury  or  degenerative  changes,  we  should  either  enucleate  or 
perform  section  of  the  optic  and  ciliary  nerves.  In  a  recent 
treatise  on  diseases  of  the  eye.  Dr.  Noyes,  of  New  York,  gives 
advice  which  to  my  mind  seems  fatal  to  the  best  interest  of 
these  unfortunate  patients.     He  says : 

'*If  an  iridectomy  in  the  offending  eye,  or  removal  of  a 
foreign  body  or  of  a  lens,  can  allay  its  irritability,  while  assiduous 
rare  is  given  to  the  patient's  surroundings,  I  refrain  from  enu- 
cleation so  long  as  the  symptoms  of  the  fellow  eye  are  mainly 
those  of  irritation.  But  if  actual  inflammation,  as  shown  by 
pupillary  adhesions  or  other  signs,  takes  place,  and  does  not 
vield  to  atropia  vigorously  tried,  or  if  neuro-retinitis  appear, 
enncleation  is  the  safe  and  urgent  thing.'' 

Now,  it  is  abundantly  showTi  by  experience,  that  the  enucle- 
ation of  the  offending  bulbus  will  but  rarely  improve  the  con- 
dition of  an  eye  already  sympathetically  inflamed ;  that,  once 
wtablished,  sympathetic  inflammation  is  nearly  always  sure  to 
go  on  to  total  destruction  of  sight.  It  is  therefore  our  duty 
not  to  delay  until  the  disease  is  beyond  our  control. 

As  a  substitute  for  enucleation,  optico-ciliary  neurotomy  has 
been  largely  practiced  within  the  past  .few  years.  This  opera- 
tion was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  German  surgeons 
by  Schoeler,  in  1879,  and  at  about  the  same  time  M.  Bouche- 
ron  published  his  experience  wuth  it  in  France.  Among  tlie 
large  number  who  have  performed  it,  a  variety  of  opinions 
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ivciiUl  iialiirally  be  expt^cteci,  vvliiuli  indeed  have  been  expressc-d. 
Some,  among  whom  is  v.  Graefe,  of  Berlin,  have,  on  iwrcount 
of  early  failui-ep,  abandoned  the  operation.  Schieler,  anion^ 
many  others,  after  estcuiiive  experience  nnd  matured  consid- 
eration, in  a  very  strong  adviicate  of  the  operation,  properJv 
perfonned  in  a  proper  class  of  eases.  There  is  little  doubt  in 
my  mind  bnt  the  operation  will  grow  in  favor  as  we  acquire 
more  knowledge  as  to  the  selee-tion  of  our  eases  and  the  best 
method  of  <iperating. 

Eyes  eontaining  large  foreign  bodies,  badly  deformed  eye^. 
and  those  contiiining  tumors,  as  well  as  those  in  whicli  there 
is  a  probability  of  excessive  Uemorrliage  from  an  atherom- 
atous romlition  of  tlie  arteries,  enneleation  should  \w  preferre<l 
to  iiptieiK-iliary  neurotomy, 

[ii  [ho  curly  history  of  the  operation,  oculists  contented 
thomsetvi's  with  simply  severing  tlie  optic  with  its  aceoinpany- 
ing  ciliary  lu'rves,  but  rejMJated  return  of  the  unpleasant 
symptoms  iuduied  certain  o[H'rator3  to  remove  a  portion  of 
liii'M-  nerves,  under  whii-h  iuiprovenient  the  result  has  been 
uioiv  smTes.>fiii. 

Thi'M'  who  have  oivniied  by  n.-mov)ng  a  portion  of  the 
luTves,  have  usually  seventl  the  internal  re<-tu>.  or,  following 
Meyi-r,  Uiiw  eul  Imlh  nvli  and  b.-lii  obhiiui.  rotated  the  eye 
"In'ugly  nut  ward  and  taken  away  a  jH-rlion  of  tlie  nerves,  vary- 
ing lit  Ivngili  fn>m  fnur  (••  six  ndl'iinitier^.     This  appears  to 


tue  lu  Iv  d..i-.ig  ii; 
1  ha^e  had  iitade 
tU'ii'.-le  >i*i>»»r%  w 
ner*i's  i!ir.>:;g;»  .t 


id  whi( 

r.1  A  l>u  ihy.  New  Y-rk..  a  pairof 

:  I  .-an  rt!:i-'Vf  a  jevii-'U  -f  there 

i.-:;\:.',  wiiud   with.'Ut  severing 

-  •,i-.:;.i-.~>;.ri;v  (-.■■.iiplk-iitinir  llie 


V  t.'  I  hi 


e.i 


M'.*»^»:*.  v<i: 


■  *>  .:^  ■.;  *>  ;h'*-. 
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i^reater  certainty  that  the  nerves  would  not  reunite.  Tlie  see- 
tion  remains  between  the  blades,  and  is  withdrawn  with  the 
scissors, 

OPHTHALMIA    NEONATORUM. 

The  application  of  measures  propliylactic  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  accoucher,  rather  than  to 
that  of  the  ophthalmologist.  Nevertheless,  at  the  risk  of 
invading  the  province  of  the  former,  we  shall  summarize  the 
year's  progress  in  this  direction. 

Crede  is  convinced  that,  in  the  lying-in  hospital  under  his 
care,  ophthalmia  neonatorum  almost  invariably  arises  by  infec- 
tion from  the  vaginal  secretions  of  the  mother  during  laboi*. 
This  fact  was  his  point  of  departure  in  prophylaxis. 

First,  he  cleansed  the  vaginae  of  the  lying-in  women,  but 
with  indifferent  results;  ophthalmia  diminishing  in  frequency, 
indeed,  but  not  disappearing  altogether.      He  then  began  the 
systematic  disinfe(:ton  of  the  eyes  of  the  new-born  infants,  and 
at  once  his  success  was  unqualified.     After  repeated  experi- 
ments he  selected  as  the  most  efficient  prophylactic  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  (one  to  fifty),  of  w^hich  a  single  drop  was 
introduced  into  each  eye  by  means  of  a  glass  rod.     Of  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  infants  treated  essentially  in  this  way,  not  a 
single  case  of  ophthalmia  ocxjurred  within  the  first  seven  days. 
During  this   entire   period   only    one   case   of    this   disease 
developed  in  the  hospital,  and  that  in  a  child  into  wdiose  eyes 
iLe  introduction  of  the  solution  had  been  inadvertently  omitted. 
In  former  years  the  per  cent  of  ophthalmia  had  ranged  between 
7.6  and  13.6.     Among  the  six  hundred  mothers  of  these  chil- 
<iren  were  women  of  every  condition — syphilitic,  gonorrheal, 
catarrhal,  clean,   and  unclean.      The  striking  exemption  of 
their  offspring  from  ophthalmia  can  s(jarcely  have  been  acci- 
dental. 

In  Crede's  opinion,  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  is  by  far  the  safest  and  surest  preventive.  Not  the 
slightest  injury  resulted  from  its  use.  In  a  few  premature 
children  onlv,  was  there  increased  serous  and  afterward  mucous 
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wiTiition,  wl]ii;li,  in  twentv-foiir  or  at  most  forty-eiglit    hoiirr-. 
Ii»d  entirdy  dityipp eared. 

Olslmiisen  rmplnys  a  two  per  cent  eolntion  of  earbolic  acid; 
liiit  thU  noems  Imrdly  as  safe  or  etH<;ieiit  as  a  solution  of  nitrate 
iif  Hilver  of  cori-esponding  strength. 

Aliegg,  of  Dantzig,  however,  simplj'  deanses  the  eye  of  the 
infant  iiniuediatply  after  liirth  and  employe  the  nitrate  uf  ."li- 
ver in  bc[^inning  ophtlialmia  only.  He  sees  no  objection  t« 
the  prophylactic  use  of  the  nitrate  under  (competent  jnedjcal 
supervision.  During  the  past  ten  years,  he  has  had  an  aver- 
age of  a  fraction  less  than  three  per  cent  of  ophthalmia  neon- 
HtiTuui.  Tiiia  result  ia  certainly  ene.ouraging,  though  not  so 
brilliant  an  tliat  of  Crcde. 

It  would  geem  advisable  to  adopt  the  method  of  Crede,  at 
Ie!>ct  in  all  ehildren  boru  of  mothers  witli  suspicious  vaginal 
diwhargert,  and  that  of  Abegg,  in  children  bom  of  healthy 

I'AKWH.ri-    Aini    IN    tklatmemt   of   (HLVOKRHOIAI.   oputhaluia. 

hi  \W.  X.  r.itt  1'. ,/  M,  H.-yal  L,„.doH  Ophihnbuic  Ifoi- 
I'il'il  /i\/-<'it,  l>r.  Runihaui  reports  three  cases  of  gonorrheal 
ophlhahniii  smvessfuUy  treateil  witli  earlKilie  acid  lotion. 

The  tirt-l  rap*  was  that  of  a  female  twenty-one  years  old. 
When  itdmitliil.  the  lidfi  of  her  Kft  eye  were  much  swollen 
Hud  brmwtiy,  and  wf re  everunl  with  mueh  diltieulty  and  imper- 
(tvtly.  The  ival.ir  o'liiunotiva  wa,-  po  cbemiilic  that  the  niar- 
J:i»^^  of  ihc  imhio*  i-oidd  is"t  U'  stvn.  As  far  as  visible,  the 
(vnit's  was  uiuui{vt;rt d.  Tht-re  n;t.~  a  «sipi^>u^  purulent  di?- 
oharyp,  Tlio  tr»'«t«ie;il  i>'!i!->:ni  in  ihc  freijuent  Us*  of  a 
I.>l;.ll  of  iMW  |y>rt  iiirivlio  Sv^i  to  tww.iy  j«irls  ..f  water,  and 
fl>\;M'nT  ^•Vl»n^:I1)•w■.;h^>^^l  wst.r.  The  V.<i>  were  everted  and 
!yt:';.si  «i;h  •.'.-.*■  V:;.>r.  >i\  !;;;■..■>  ■;-.  :«<:i:y-fv.nr  h-'ur*.  The 
f«:irv.t  «'.>.*  ).l>'/.:tv:  :'..*  ;.•:•:.;;  :>■  ;:,,  ,  v.  .vt-ry  half  h^■ur.  nud 

At  J.ve  VHA  M  i■>T^\  4  :^:-.:  ;,.y;r>  :  .,  -  -.v.  t\.t, -em  w»s  t-on;i.i- 
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This  treatment  was  eontiniieil  for  ten  days,  when  a  solution 
•  >f  one  in  forty  was  aseil  part  of  the  time  until  a  month  from 
tlie  time  of  aclmission*  when  she  was  dis(*harged  cureil,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  conjunctival  injection. 

A  seconti  t*ase  in  which  there  was  extensive  corneal  ulcer- 
ation with  falling  forward  of  the  iris,  was  treated  the  same 
;ij*  the  former  case,  with  almost  as  rapid  improvement. 

In  the  third  case,  in  which  there  were  extensive  corneal 
uhi*rs  and  intense  <-hemosis,  so  that  only  the  central  third  of 
the  ct^rnea  was  visible,  with  very  abundant  discharge,  the 
^Aine  treatment  was  followed.  After  seventy-two  hours 
treatment  the  whole  cornea  was  visible;  a  deep  excavation 
wajiseen  in  its  upper  third.  He  was  discharged  fourteen  days 
after  admission,  when  there  was  no  swelling  of  the  lids ;  their 
'*t»njnnctival  surface  was  normal  in  appearance,  the  ocular 
«t)njmictiva  was  still  injected.  The  lower  part  of  cornea  was 
flea^,  with  healing  ulcer  at  the  upper  portion.  After  sleeping 
several  hours  there  was  only  slight  gumming  together  of  the 
lids. 

Dr.  Bumham  concludes,  from  his  experience:  "That  car- 
lK>Iic  acid,  in  strong  solution,  is  a  powerful  and  convenient 
remedy  in  gonorrheal  ophthalmia;  that  it  gives  the  patient 
i>nt  little  discomfort,  and  exercises  a  marked  astringent  as 
well  as  antiseptic  influence,  together  with  a  beneflcial  action 
on  the  cornea,  especially  in  cases  in  which  tliere  are  more  or 
less  advanced  semi-transparent  excavations,  so  often  ending  in 
perforation,  or  even  destruction  of  the  cornea,  under  otlier 
modes  of  treatment." 

TREATMENT  OF  GONORRHEAL  OPHTHALMIA. 

I  have  translated  the  following  short  article,  by  Dr.  Fuchs, 
of  Vienna,  from  the  July  number  of  Centralhlait  fur  Prack- 
tmhi  Augenheilkunde^  1881,  as  it  presents,  in  concise  form, 
his  treatment  of  this  dangerous  disease : 

"Gonorrheal  ophthalmia  belongs  to  the  most  dangerous 
diseases  of  the  eye.     In  severe  cases  it  is  seldom  that  the  cor- 

20 
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jiea  is  presc'i-vfd  from  suppuration.  Therefore  tlie  great 
luuiibCT  of  the  niethoilfi  of  treatment  proposed.  The  different 
methods  of  treatmont  are  directed  to  the  attainment  of  tlit- 
following  points:  lessening  of  the  heavy  pressure  npon  thf 
eye-hall,  diminution,  and  removal  of  the  secretion.  The  former 
of  these  objects  seems  to  me  to  deserve  the  greatest  attention, 
while  to  it,  principally,  is  attributed  tlie  suppuration  of  tlio 
eornea,  Tlie  pressure  proceeds  from  the  conjunctiva,  which 
is  cheniotic  around  the  cornea,  and  is  often  put  upon  the 
stretch  through  intiltration  of  the  tissues.  To  tliis  is  adde<l 
the  pressure  which  tlie  equally  swollen  and  stretched  lids  pro- 
duce npon  the  chemotic  conjunctiva.  Tlirougb  this  pressure 
the  vessels  passing  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea  are  compromised 
and'  the  corneal  circulation  is  impaired.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  overcome  this  injurious  pressure  by  dividing  tlit- 
outer  c'inunissure,  as  well  as  by  scarification  of  the  chemotic 
conjunctiva.  ITn fortunately,  often  both  of  these  means  fail. 
Thei-efore,  Critcliett,  in  a  very  severe  case  of  gonorrheHl 
ophtliiilnna,  resolved  upon  a  very  energetic  expedient.  He 
divided,  upon  a  grooved  dirwrtor,  the  upper  lid  to  the  edge  of 
the  orbit,  everted  the  flaps  and  fastened  them  to  the  skin  of 
the  l)n)w  with  sutures.  In  this  case  tlie  cornea  remainiil 
hitact,  and  in  eiglit  weeks  the  two  hah'es  of  the  lid  were 
nniti'il.  The  remaining  deformity  was  small.  Tliere  is  no 
doubt  but  this  procwhire  meets  the  indications  ver^-  com- 
pletely. On  the  other  band,  however,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
ill  some  casi-s  the  fla]>s  formed  of  the  upper  lid  might  shrink 
so  nnub  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  good  union. 
Then  great  deformity  would  result,  nei-essitating  a  blepban.- 
phistic  operation, 

"The  history  of  the  following  case  will  show  bow  1  attempted 
to  obviate  the  disadvantages  of  Crttchett's  operation; 

"On  April  llttli,  ISSl,  a  strong  man  thirty  years  old  »at 
taken  into  the  cluuc  of  Professor  Arlt.  He  was  suffering 
from  rtoriil  gonorrhea,  antl  the  right  eye  bad  lieen  disi-ased  fur 
about  fourteen  dnys.  At  the  time  of  admission  the  swelling 
of  the  lids  was  very  greiU.as  was  aUo  that  of  the  conjunetivM. 
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which  in  patches  was  of  a  grayish  red  to  grayish  yellow  color, 

through  exudation  in  the  tissne.     Suppuration  of  the  cornea 

was  thoroughly  established.     The  left  eye  had  become  inflamed 

three  days  previously.      In   this  eye  also  the  lids  were  so 

intensely  swollen  that  the  bulbs  could  be  seen  only  with  great 

tlitKeulty.     The  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  was  so  great  that 

it  presvsed  upon  the  edges  of  the  cornea  as  a  chemotic  wreath. 

i  )nly  a  portion  of  the  smoky  center  of  the  cornea  could  be 

?ieen.     The  anterior  auricular  glands  on  this  as  well  as  on  the 

right  side  were  much  swollen.     I  proceeded  with  treatment 

in  the  following  way : 

''I  first  divided  the  external  commissure  with  the  scissors; 
then  I  deepened  the  incision  with  the  scalpel  as  long  as  I  felt 
any  tension  of  the  lids,  and  then  continued  the  incision  one 
<-eDtinieter  beyond  the  outer  orbital  edge  through  the  soft 
parts  down  to  the  bone.  The  tension  of  the  lids  was  thus 
entirely  overcome.  The  upper  lid  (•>ould  be  raised  as  high  as 
desired.  I  then  passed  a  thread  through  the  lower  lid,  fasten- 
ing it  into  the  cheek,  and  thus  producing  complete  ectropion 
and  strong  drawing  downward  of  the  lower  lid.  In  the  divis^ 
ion  of  the  outer  commissure  the  zygomatico-orbitalis  artery 
IJed  freely,  which  I  intentionally  did  not  stop.  After  the 
completion  of  the  operation  I  confined  myself  to  the  applica- 
tion of  iced  (compresses  and  oft  repeated  cleansing  of  the  eye 
witli  water.  In  five  days,  when  the  sutures  had  produced 
suppuration,  they  were  removed.  The  swelling  of  the  lids 
and  conjunctiva  had  greatly  subsided,  and  the  cornea  had 
become  entirely  clear.  Two  days  later  the  patient  could  open 
the  eye  spontaneously.  Soon  after  this  I  began  to  treat  the 
eye  with  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  At  this  period,  without 
any  known  cause,  a  small  facette,  the  size  of  a  wheat  kernel, 
appeared  next  to  the  lower  corneal  edge,  which  disappeared 
in  a  few  days,  leaving  a  scarcely  visible  opacity.  The  wound 
at  the  outer  commissure  healed  without  further  interference, 
leaving  a  narrow  linear  scar.  The  lower  lid  returned  com- 
pletely to  its  normal  position. 


I 

0 
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"This  vA&e  belonged  to  the  most  severe  of  its  kind,  aud  I 
cannot  avoid  believing  that  without  the  treatment  !iere  pre- 
wribed,  the  riglit  eje  would  also  have  been  destroyed  a^  the 
left  one  had  been,  hs  the  intlammation  of  it  wae  quite  m^ 
intense. 

"  A  week  ago,  anotlier  man  was  admitted  into  the  clinic  with 

;ic,nte  bletiuirhea,  which  he  had  acquired  from  a  eompanion 

with  gonorrheal  conjunctivitis.     In  this  ease,  only  the  left  eye 

was  affccteil.     The  inflitmmatory  Mppearances,  which  had  coii- 

liDiierl  for  three  days,  were  not  so  severe  as  in  the  previous 

,  case,  still  there  was  present  here  in  patches  gray  infiltration  of 

I  the  conjunctiva  as  well  as  much  chemosis.     The  cornea  wa^ 

at  the  time  of  admission  dim  and  smoky.     I  followed  in  this 

case  the  same  treatment,  and  the  result  was  also  a  rapid  decrease 

"f  all  inflammatory   appearances.     Tlie  cornea  at  the  present 

time  is  also  entirely  clear. 

^  ''As  advantages  of  this  metluHl,  I  wish  to  present  the  fol- 

iiiwing: 

"I.     Lesseiiiiigof  the  pres,Mire  of  the  lids,  through  the  exten- 
sive se|>aration  of  the  soft  parts  anci  the  orbicularis,  and  als-i 
if  by  the  drawing  down  of  the  lower  lid, 

":?.     More  easy  exit  of  the  s«-retious.  on  account  ui  the 
.  ectroi>ion  of  the  lower  lid  aud  conseipient  inability   to  close 

f  Ibe  lids,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  up)>er  lid  is  raised  to 


cleanse  the  eye, 

","1,     The  considenthlc  heuiorrhajre  tin  the  sei-ond  c 
xyg»>m«lii-iwirbitalis  artery  blwl  fnt'ly  i." 


.  rs»:  tiF  loinnMRSi. 


At  ibe  thirteenth  amniMl  lu.vitiii:  of  the  Ophthalmological 
Sti'iely.  at  UeiilclU'ri:,  in  :>eptorti!>tr  l:t,-t.  Dr.  Breitauer  pre- 
s*nteii  a  i;t-»'  and  rebiliHi  his  oxpericniv  in  the  hn-al  use  of 
imloforin  in  i»iijuniti\al  and  ivnie.il  d:><'ases. 

The  tir>t  .aso  w.is  x\:nz  of  a  chi'.d,  fr>'!u  wh.is*-  ivnjunctiva 
the  doctor  \vm\  rt'uiovevl  a  tti'.-crcu.ar  i:rv>wih,  after  which  the 
dis»'a><'  rx'turiutl,  but  wa,-  eiit:r\>'.y  ,-iin''i  by  the  (m>leclive  Iwn- 
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drtge  and  the  free  daily  application  of  crystallized  iodoform. 
The  free  conjunctival  discharge  that  was  kept  up  by  tlie  tumor 
was  also  cured. 

His  second  case  was  one  of  pannus,  after  granular  lids..  Tlie 
patient  had  been  under  his  treatment  for  over  two  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  all  possil)le  methods  of  treatment,  with  the 
exception  of  inoculation  with  blenorrhceal  secretion,  were  tried 
without  the  slightest  benefit.     After  about  six  weeks  use  of 
|M>wdered  iodoform  freely  dusted  into  the  conjunctival  sack, 
the  ve^isels  in  tlie  cornea  began  to  disappear,  and  the  sight 
improved  so  that  he  could  count  lingers  at  three  meters  instead 
of  at  one-half  meter  as  when  the  use  of  the  remedy  was  begun. 
He  had  similarly  favorable   results  in  a  c>asc  of  acute  granu- 
lations with  erosion  of  the  cornea. 

The  doctor  also  tried  it  in  two  cases  of  interstitial  keratitis 
without  any  observable  improvement.  His  experience  teaches 
him  that  it  does  not  produce  any  irritation  in  diseases  of  the 
conjunctiva  or  cornea,  but  that  it  lessens  the  conjunctival 
secretion,  destroys  conjunctival  or  corneal  granulations,  and  in 
K-lerosis  of  the  cornea,  tends  to  clear  it  up. 

In  the  discussion,  Dr.  Horner  gave  his  experience  as  being 
favorable  to  its  use  as  an  ointment  (one  to  fifteen  parts  of 
vaseline).  A  case  of  a  tubercular  conjunctivitis  which  had 
already  produced  disease  of  the  cornea,  was  also  cured  by  it. 
It  was  also  useful  in  his  hands  in  follicular  trachoma. 

Drs.  Liber  and  Neidem  spoke  of  the  good  results  they  had 
attained  by  the  remedy  in  conjunctival  and  corneal"  disease. 
The  latter  gentleman  had  had  rapid  cure  by  it  in  lupus  palpe- 
hrarum. 

Dr.  Carl  said  that  it  had  produced  small  abscesses  in  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva  when  used  by  him — this  might  have 
l)een  due  to  an  imperfectly  pulverized  preparation. 

Dr.  Haase  had  used  it  both  as  a  powder  and  as  an  ointment 
in  diseases  of  the  conjunctiva  and  in  blenorrluea  of  the  lach- 
rymal sack,  with  favorable  results. 
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NITRITE    of     AMYL    IN    AMBLYOPIA. 

In  Vol.  XXV  11^  No,  I^  of  A,  v,  Graefe^s  Arch'w  fvr 
Optlmlwjologie^  Professor  Leber,  of  Gcettingen,  reports  three 
cases  of  amblyopia  with  pale  papilla  and  contracted  retinal 
vessels  much  improved  or  entirely  recovered  by  the  inhalation 
of  nitrite  of  amyl. 

From  tlie  physiological  action  of  this  potent  remedy  we 
would  expect,  as  indeed  the  Professor's  experience  shows,  it 
tt)  be  beneficial  in  anaemia  of  parts  depending  upon  the 
(terebral  vessels  for  their  blood  supply.  A  few  inhalaticms 
produces  flushed  face,  sensation  of  fullness  in  the  head,  and 
vertigo,  and  as  can  be  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  conges- 
tion of  the  vessels  in  the  optic  disc.  In  rabbits  this  appear- 
ance of  new  vessels,  or  those  whicjh  were  previously  invisible, 
can  readily  be  seen. 

His  first  case  was  that  of  a  man  seventy-one  years  old, 
wliose  vision  had  suddenly  become  greatly  disturbed.  Exami- 
nation showed  beginning  cataract  in  both  eyes,  papilla 
tjuite  pale;  arteries  on  tlie  disk  moderately  contracted  and 
markedly  so  in  the  retina. 

R.  E.  (tounted  finders  at  ten  feet  with  narrow  visual  field. 
L.  E.,  S.=^J.  After  treatment  by  the  injection  of  strychnia 
into  the  temples,  vision  remained  about  the  same.  Nitrite  of 
amyl  was  then  inhaled  for  half  a  minute,  until  the  face  became 
flushed.  With  the  exception  of  a  free  discliarge  of  tears, 
nothing  unpleasant  was  observed  by  the  patient.  At  the  same 
time  the  patient  was  given  strychnia  injection  into  the  temples. 
Soon  after  patient  counted  fingers  at  seventeen  feet  with  right 
eye,  and  sight  improved  to  \%  in  the  left  one.  The  inhala- 
tions were  continued  for  some  days,  wlien  tlie  siglit  was  fj  in 
the  right,  and  \%  in  the  left  eye,  in  whicli  condition  it  remained 
when  last  seen. 

The  seccmd  case  was  that  of  a  man  sixty-two  years  old, 
totally  blind  in  left  eye,  and  unable  to  count  fingers  from  one 
half  to  one  foot  with  right  eye.  Both  papilla?  were  exces- 
sively p^e,   with    much   (contraction  of   the  vessels.      After 


Ireatuierit  fur  more  than  tlirei'  wwka  liy  iiilirtliiti.uiri,  the  right 
i-w  ci'iiiited  tiiigerw  at  twentv  feet,  ytrvuhiiia  iiijei-tii>t]s  did 
iii>t  impnive  the  viBion  any  umrc. 

Tile  third  *^se  trented  was  eiiiicely  MUiaitrutii'  in  rij^ht  eye, 
vvitli  viiiiiin  ^("a  in  left.  Tlie  papilla'  were  i^lariiig  wliitf, 
-liarply  defined,  witli  nan-ow  vesfiels.  ludiile  nf  potiish  and 
LiH'rciirial  inunctions  were  used  on  atM^iniit  ut'  (Syphilitic  syinp- 
rriiii>.  Under  this  treatment  tiie  vision  increased  tu  ^Yo  '"  left 
tve.iit  whi<-h  point  it  remained.  Tlie  inlialatinnti  of  nitrite  of 
aiiiyl  were  continued  for  three  weekti,  during  which  time  the 
visii.ii  improved  to  JJ.  Tlie  Professor  thinkij  that  congestion 
■  ■f  tlie  vessels  produced  hy  tiiis  remedy  hrings  about  a  helter 
mmriilinient  of  the  retina  and  papilla. 


Dr.  Hermann  Pagcnsteclier  discusses  this  subject  ijuite  I 
ill  V^J,n„e  X,  No.  4,  of/Ae  .\  nhU-e^ of  Ophlhidmul(uj,j. 
Iins  rested  it  in  the  treatment  of  eertain  diseases  of  iJie  I'l  >\ 
rrinjiiiictiva,  sclerotic,  and  uiliary  body. 

Mfijsage,  a,s  applied  in  treatment  of  the  eye.  eiiri^i-l.-  in 
I'iiii;  the  edge  of  the  npper  or  lower  lid  ti)  and  fro,  nr  in  ii 
i-iilar  direction,  i^ainst  the  eye.  Tlie  rubbing  should  liei 
i|iiite  rapidly,  but  without  nny  ijreHt  pressure  agaiuKt  the 
lisU.    The  dotrtor  says; 

"The  essential  action  of  mas^^age,  especially  as  ;i]pp]ied 
wiliating  direction,  consists  in  tlie  complete  evaeu:iti<iii 
-lue  considerable  period,  of  all  the  blood  and  lympii  vc^ 
l«itli  coarse  and  fine,  around  the  sclero-corneal  margin,  as 
ii-iti  the  tissues  of  the  cornea  itself.  In  this  way  the  ve 
ill  iiiiestion  give  greater  capacity  for  absorbing  whatever 
'Istinii  may  be  present-,  and  we  eaii  even  go  sn  far  as  to  iiiiH 
ilial  the  latter  may  be  let  into  tlie  current  of  bhiod,  and 
t'liiiiinated  from  the  eye  in  a  purely  tnec!iaiiii-al  manner, 
llie  >Mnie  time  we  are  exercising  an  irritation  upiui  tlic  ' 
iiiotnr  system,  and  thus  exciting  better  contra<'tion  on  the 
"f  ilie  vessels."    ' 


,  for 
seh. 
well 


UK)  Kki'okt  vn  Ophthalmouxjv. 

'1'Ir'  iloctor  found  massage  ui  great  benefit  in  corneal  affec- 
liihtiii  \v)iere  there  were  extensive  ypaeities,  either  the  result  of 
imnnnrt,  keratitis,  perofuloHS  or  even  parenchymatous  keratitis, 
I  if  ten  after  other  ti-eatmenl  had  ceased  to  prod  nee  an  improve- 
ment. Tills  treatment  slionld  not  oontinne  too  long.  It 
shunh]  only  eiiiise  a  moderate  degree  i.f  irritation  whieii 
xhuidd  disappear  within  half  an  honr. 

The  ease  of  a  lady  forty-four  years  ohl  who,  when  a  eliild, 
hail  a  serofulons  disease  of  the  eyes,  lea\"ing  lier  vision  verj' 
iniieli  impaired,  uliows  the  licrieticial  effects  of  tide  treatment. 
Ur.  I'.liegan  the  treatment  forpustulurconjnnctlvitis  with  yel- 
low pi-eeipitate  ointment  and  massage.  lu  twenty-five  appli- 
eation::  of  this  treatment  the  sight  improved  from  y^s  **•  ^■ 
In  s  11  pert! eial.eo meal  opacities  the  treatment  seems  most  appli- 
i-alile.  In  eonjimetival  liUease  the  diwior  found  it  tlie  most 
iisi'Jul  in  elinmie  pustular  I'onjmu-tlviiis  of  ohJ  people,  and  in 
eases  when'  the  pustules  are  liK-atiHl  aroimd  the  corneal  mar- 
gin. These  eases  an'  very  ohstiiiate.  and  show  great  tendeniy 
to  ndai^se-  The  olislinate  forms  of  ehrome  pnstnlar  conjum.-- 
liviiis  ar\'  miv*t  mpidty  ennni  hv  nuissaj^v  in  eonjunetion  will] 
yellow  prtviiiitMe  ointment. 

The  dvM'tor  lias  als^i  triiii  massiige,  in  i-ac«s  of  episeleriti- 
!Uid  di«>as<\>  of  the  Wliary  i»inly.  with  gixtl  results. 

He  nrtU'ludes  l>y  saying:  "So  far  as  regards  tiie  nse  and 
thiralioH  \*i  mass*i:e  in  o»-idar  therajvuiif.-*.  we  must  be  ehiefly 
litl  hy  iho  e\isting  iMndiiion  of  the  eye  auid  the  subsequent 
n-jieiion,  MonMvvr.  «x'  nnisj  not  K'  t<t>'>  SMUgiiiae  in  expect- 
iiig  »  |>erftvi  rur»'  from  lh;s  ^em^^^y  alone,  in  all  the  morbid 
pritii-s»>s  aU'w  ine::;;.«»eiil,  and  t'^f^A-isViy  in  affevlions  of  the 
»«nif*,  .Vhhor.i:!)  »i;>  may  cun'  *-::\t-I  all  of  the  ahove  fonns 
of  t>>njnn>-tJ\a'>  »:;.i  s«'^er«l  s:^ <>■::. '^^Sy  wo  i-^nnot  say  ss  much 
l.wr  llu*!*  »»f  t!io  <\Wu-«.  f.-r  r.i  t':.i  'siter.  n.3issa^  in  a  lai^ 
«--voHty  i»f  i-«5*^  i>  1*-.;",)  a;  j ".:.  -■«'  ".<  l-'  i-*r.*:n  siages.  in  which, 
howT-vcr,  wV.!"!*  Ix'^~^T1^\;  :.■  ;;;  ?*,<.?-  ■-„  •;     i'.i  :i  efitvt:-  surprising 
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Kserine  lias  come  into  quite  general  use  in  ulcers  of  tlie 
■-nrnca,  irertain  stiiges  of  glaucoma,  and  a  few  other  diseases 
iif  the  eve.  In  ukers  of  the  cornea  I  can  attest  its  valne  in 
ipiite  «  number  of  eases  in  which  I  began  the  treatment  with 
;itri>])ine.  Instead  of  lessening,  atropine  often  seems  to  increase 
tlie  jiliiitophobia,  while  eserine  (grs.  ij  to  aq.  Ij)  usiiallv  dimin- 
i-he:^  it.  According  to  Wecker,  and  others,  eserine  diminishes 
the  tension  in  these  cases  and  thus  promotes  healing  of  the 
iilriTation,  That  it  decreases  tension  in  glaucoma  is  fully 
prmed  h_v  experience,  and  that  it  lessens  the  danger  of 
^tapIl_vloma  and  prolapse  of  the  iris,  by  facilitating  the  onttlow 
■  if  tlie  contents  of  the  anterior  chamber  at  the  angle  of  the 
iris,  is  lery  probable. 

PitiK-arpine,  the  alkaloid  of  jaborandi,  is  also  a  strong 
mynti<-,  an<l  is  used  in  cases  similar  to  those  in  wliicli  eserine 
is  (if  such  valne.  An  Italian  physician,  Dr.  Carreras  Arago, 
rivuminends  it  in  glaucoma  and  in  certain  fonns  of  chroni*; 
iritis  and  choroiditis  of  rheumatic  or  syphilitic  origin,  on 
iiii'Ciiint  of  its  myotic  as  well  as  sialagogne  and  diuretic  prop- 
t-nies.  It  does  not  produce  those  severe  frontal  pains  so  often 
•  Hiised  by  esenne,  it  is  less  irritating  than  the  latter,  and  hen<;e 
i!  preferred  in  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  etc.  It  is  used  in  solution 
iif  w^ual  strength  with  eserine. 

Homatropiue  has  superseded  atropine  in  cases  where  an 
cvBiieseent  action  is  desired.  Its  mydriatic  effect  passes  away 
in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours'.  In  an  article  published 
in  rlie  January  number  of  the  American  Journal,  Dr.  Risly 
fX])re*ses  his  approval  of  the  new  inydriati<!,  and  from  experi- 
ments arrives  at  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  In  solutions  of  two  to  four  or  six  grs,  to  the  oz.,  honia- 
tropine  hy<lrobromate  is  competent  to  produce  paralysis  of 
Kcconimodation. 

i.  In  from  sixteen  to  thirty  hours  this  paralysiK  entirely 
'lifappears. 
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3.  Dilatatiuii  of  the  pupil  accumpaiiieB  the  ptiralvsis  and  is 
more  persistent — its  probable  diuatirm  being  forty-eiglit  hours. 

4.  It  is  more  likely  to  piii'liK-f  cLmjiiiictival  irritation  than 
atropine  or  duboisine. 

"i.      [|    pniiliicec    fur    lft*s    ri>nr.liliitional    distiirbanre     tliaii 
.•illier  i.f  ihfK-  iildiT  i.iy.lriati<-B. 


It  bus  bci'iinif  ji  iTi-iigiiiKfd  farl  iiiiiong  medical  men  that 
iin  exiTKfiivp  iluHe  of  cpiinine  iii:iy  prodnre  rapid  and  total 
ileiifin>s«  and  blindiieiw.  The  arnonnt  of  distuission  that  h»> 
been  given  thissid>je<-t  in  reeenl  medical  literature  would  lead 
one  to  think  that  it  was  n  disease  of  great  iniportanee,  hnt 
the  fHit  tliHt  Dr,  Griiening  could  collect  only  eleven  caser^ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  pasi  year,  shows  it  to  be  a  dis- 
ease of  very  rare  oeciiri-enci'.  Since  Dr.  Grnening's  collection 
wan  made.  Dr.  II.  Knap|i  bu>  rcjiorted  three  eases  from  his 
own  prnetiee. 

Dr.  Tyrrell  kindly  fnrnishe 
a  ease  that  iHi-iiri-ed  in  his  praitire 
before  the  :.nbje.-l  had  bwn  dis<- 
lie  w>i>called  to  see  a  child  tv 
frttly  .leaf  an.l  blind,  and  wii 
eljihi  had  had  no  eonvnlsion^  .< 
ease,  and  liad  previonsly  had  stnui' 
an  iim-ertain  qnaniiry  of  ipiinine  • 
the  doctor  j.idg,-,!   I.,   b. 

ihnv  do.-^'s.  The  chihl  not  taking  its  f*H>d  when  presenteil, 
and  Wmnning  suddenly  >Iiipid,  tin-  njother'sfear^wereexeiteil, 
and  the  dix-ror  wa,-  i-alleii.  The  .  >nia  jw^seil  viff  the  next  day, 
hnt  the  blindiK-ss  ,-..nlinn.-i  f-r  :d^>nt  tifty-six  honr*.  The 
cliihl  ap[M»r\'nlly  rt-gaineil  perfivt  vi>i,in.  1  will  only  add  the 
ooiiclMsions  that  I>r.  (trwning  arri\>^i  at  in  reganl  to  iliew 
ca*es: 

"(In  reviewing  llu-  iini^)niv.i-;il  i-a><-s  of  tpdnine  }H>iM>ninL' 
with  aiuaur^ksis  i  R,¥S(-!»,  WivkiT.  \  ...irhies,  (inieniniri.  we  tiiid 


with  tlie  facts  in  reganl  lo 
e  over  twelve  years  ago — 
issed  in  medical  literature, 
years  old,  in  deep  coma,  per- 
widely  dilated  pnpils.  The 
itiicr  symptoms  of  brain  di>- 
■  fever;  the  mother  gave  it 
on  the  [Knnt  of  a  knife,  which 
three  grains.      It  had  taken 
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n  n-mtirkalile  wMignienc^   in   tlieir  eseential  fentiiri'w,      Tho 

patient,  after  the  ingestion  of  a  mngle  dose  ur  of  repeateO 

i|iiM^  of  tjiiiuiiie  in  varying  rjnHntities,  snildenlv  becomes  totally 

blind  »nil  ileiif.     While  tlie  doafness  liisappears  within  tweiitv- 

Vir  Ii'invs,  tlie  blimlnees  remains  permanent  as  regiirds  peri- 

■•  isiiin,  central  risifin  gmdnally  retnming  to  tho  normiil 

-■■iQe    days,   weeks,  or   months.      The   opfhalmoseope 

•  :iii  it^eliiemia  of  the  retinul  arteries  and  veins  withont 

i.inimatory  ehangen.     In  viowof  the  c.ouetanev  of  these 

ins  and  the  uniformity  of  the  ophthalmoseopie  pietnrc, 

.  vntitied  to  demand  for  this  dietinet  type  of  i 

.■iii/.eil  posititm  in  Mie  [mtliology  vi  the  optie  nerv 


liv  0.-iol.er  ninnLer  of  liie  Avei-li-uit  Joumid  for  18SI, 
rinor,  of  Detroit,  reported  several  raflee  in  whiuh  lie  liad 
■1  water  in  eye  tronblea.  Knowing  tlie  beneficial  resiiltB 
I  for  this  remedy  in  gyneeo logical  praetive  liy  Emmetl 
ill  rs  he  thought  it  might  be  equally  useful  in  inflamma- 
iiidiles  of  the  luiieous  membrane  of  the  eye.  It  tupenipi 
-!■--••  the  power  of  contracting  the  veweele  withont  the 
ii;r  properties  of  ordinary  astringenlfe.  It  prevents  the 
■f  wliite  blood  corpuscles  and  promotes  healthy  nntri- 


Tlic  ilm-tor   saye  thai  in  many  cases  it  in  the   imly  remedy 
nmii'd,  and  in  many  otliers  it  is  an  important  adjuvant  to  other 

lit.     The   water  should    he  applied  as  warm   as  the 

.1  i-an  coinfortalily  bear  it  witli  his  hand.  The  doueliing 
II  \ty  the  patient  bending  over  a  large  basin  of  water  and 
I'liiiiviiig  it  against  the  closed  eye  with  the  hand.  The  dura- 
tiiiri  of  the  application  depends  upon  the  degree  of  the  intlnni- 
niHtion  and  the  tissues  affecteil,  If  it  is  superiieial,  a  couplu 
">f  miuutee  three  times  daily  will  suffice,  but  in  deep  seated  or 
»prT  eKninir  iutlammution,it  can  be  continued  for  tive  minutes 
I'verr  lialf  hour,  or  at  longer  intervals,  as  the  effect  may  imii- 
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(latc.      The  liw^t.n-V  experience  has  k'll   liim  U.  the   folluwiut; 
eoilolliBioiis : 

"1.  Hot  wttter,  locally  applied,  liati  the  ^ume  power  over 
inflaiiimatory  processes  iu  and  about  the  eve  m  in  aad  about  t]t>- 
uterus  or  anv  otJier  part  of  the  hody. 

■■:!.  It  h  clear  thiit  hot  water  iimU-ritiily  limits  ncute  and 
chronic  intlainiiiatory  processes,  stopping  or  preveiitinj^  septic 
poiiioning  and  suppuration  by  its  power  to  destroy  or  hold  in 
check  the  snperabundnuce  of  white  and  red  blood  corpuscles 
iiiid  other  protoplasmic  elements,  so  numerous  at  every  ;ipot  of 
intlainniatiiih  or  the  disturbance  of  mal-nntrition. 

"4.  Tu  aii'i'uiplish 'these  ends,  hot  water  is  an  invalunblc 
itdjiivant  to  other  means  for  treating  all  sorts  of  intlaninuitiod 
uf  the  eye  or  its  appenda{;;es. 

"Ti.  It  nnist  lie  applied  systematically,  as  frequently  and  a.- 
liot  as  iiecdfid,  to  attain  the  end  si.uirlit  in  any  parti<-ular 
instance. 

"S.  V>et\  in  tilt'  manner  indicated,  to  accotuplisli  the  eniU 
s[Hvilh>il.  hoi  waicr  is  au  invaluable  reme<ly  in  treatinji;  di^- 
t-ascs  of  the  eyt-.  It  will  ac»>>niplish  certain  indications^  of 
ln.'alniciil  in^'n-  ivrtainly,  mort'  safely,  more 'luicklv, and  miire 
pIeH--^nlIy.  iliau  any  other  sinjile  remedy  witli  wlileh  we  an* 
a(S|nainttii." 
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By  a.  M,  wilder,  M.  U. 


Mb,  Pkk6ii>ent  ani>  Membkbs  of  t^k  Mkihcai.  Sooictv  of 
THE  Statk  of  California:  At  tlie  meeting  of  the  Sot^ietv 
!:i-t  year,  it  whs  my  privilege,  as  Ciminuan  of  the  eoiiiiiiittee, 
!■  make  a  Report  on  the  Status  mikI  Progress  of  Ophthalntul- 
I'jl.v.  UonMderuhle  space  in  that  report  was  ilevoted  to  the 
I- >[isi deration  of  trolor  hlindne.ss  ami  imperfect  vision;  the 
srreat  importance  of  these  defeets,  relativ^e  to  the  safety  of 
tliegeneral  traveling  pnlilie;  and  the  necessity  of  having  some 
le;;ir.lativ(;  action  taken  in  this  State,  and  on  thiseoast,  in  view 
e>pwiallY  of  the  large  amount  of  travel  constantly  going  on 
iHitl  hy  land  and  by  sea. 

The  action  of  the  General  Government  at  Washington  npon 
tills  siihject,  was  alluded  to,  and  there  were  embraiwd  in  the 
re]>ort,  as  supplements,  circular  ordei's  from  the  Treasury 
Ofpartment;  orders  from  t!ie  Army  and  Navy  Heailqnarters; 
ilie  Connecticut  State  law,  and  the  provisions  for  carrying  out 
ilie  same  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Health;  the  Massa- 
t'liiisetts  State  law,  etc. 

Yon  will  remember  that  a  resolution  was  adopted  referring 
ilip  [mrtion  of  tlie  report  devoted  to  eolor  blindness,  etc.,  to  the 
Cumiiiitree  on  Legislation.  Inasmuch  as  there  has  been  no 
'W^ion  of  the  Legislature  since  our  last  annual  meeting,  and 
*•  there  will  be  a  -session  of  the  same  dnring  the  coming  win- 
ter, 1  have  desired  to  call  y<uu'  attention  again  to  this  matter 
t"f  such  serious  importance  to  the  welfare,  comfort,  and  safety 
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i.f  I  lie  ciiiinuiiLity),  Hiid  to  «sk  that  some  more  definite  action 
hi'  liiki'ii  to  bring  the  subject  before  our  law-raakcre,  indor^sil 
by  Ibi'  wiiglit  uf  tlie  State  Medical  Society,  with  a  view  of 
iici'iiriii;i  fiK^h  jn^tioii  us  woiihl  oblige  railroad  corpora tioiir^, 
sbiiipiiif;  iind  steamship  lines,  to  have  their  employes  subjected 
li-  iiiiifnrm,  systematic,  and  exact  esaiulnHtions  as  to  (lefe<-ts 
iii'Mn'  i-ubir  sense  and  visual  power.  Referring  you  to  tlic 
iijiort  iiiiidc  bist  year,  and  published  in  the  transactions,  I  bcj; 
fiirihi'i-  1.1  I'lill  yonr  attention  to  some  of  the  work  that  Ii:t> 
belli  il.iiif  ill  ibis  direction  during  the  past  year  in  other  por- 
lious  of  rbf  i-oimtry  and  abroad.  The  literature  of  color 
blintlnesA  is  «i  present  quite  limited,  but  as  its  important-" 
biH'iiiiU's  more  frcnerally  appreciated  by  the  profession  and  the 
comuuiniiy  ai  birge,  this  deficiency  will  Ive  remedied.  Dr. 
Henry  W.  Williams,  of  li.K-iton.  Professor  of  Ophthalmology 
in  Harvard  University,  in  his  rei-ent  work  on  the  cy«,  poli- 
lisbi'd  in  ISsl.  gives  considerable  prominence  to  the  question 
ot"  ii»hir  blindness;  and  no  text-Ktok  or  work  on  the  general 
diseases  of  the  t-ye  can  in  future  ignore  this  important  subject. 
.\rt-..r>ling  t  •  .letlries.  the  tir.-t  pnbjii-ition.  in  the  English 
laugiiai;,*,  on  c.^h^r  bliiuluess,  was  a  monograph  Innn  Pro- 
t;-ss.^r  WiUon.  ..r  Kdinburgii.  in  l>:.i.  whicli  faile^l  to  draw 
tivit  pubJiv  HiTcution  to  tao  subject  whi.ii  its  imp<^>rtance 
dcmaiidol.  prineijvVity  fi>r  ihc  r«T*:>«>;i  tha:  st  th:tt  time  there 
iv.i>l_\  iTt.-:;i-»!  tif^;  k!'."wn  t'-r  determining  the  degree 

!n  I'-r*',.-  I'.TT,  rrv.:\-v-T  U-,r._-r»-:u  ..iTjwjda,  Sweden. 
j>;i*.>'.-~'-.tM  .■»  •  .  'i-grs-.'';  "V,  -(".v-t  1'!\:.  i-iess.  it?  Dangers 
»*.i  IVttv:  ■."  s-  .;  gH\c  i;>  :'.f  s!:;. ;■.«■,  >i-.rv.  ami  rapid 
•;.i-";  «:  •':'    ■-  ■.—■•■,■-;:  :'.e  >:,;",>•:,  '■v  ■:.ta:i-;  ..f  the  Berlin 
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Uvfii  the  second  work  publisherl  upon  the  subject  in  the  Eng- 
!i>li  language. 

Principally  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Jeffries,  tlie  United 
States  Government  very  speedily  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
Hii  abstract  of  Dr.  Jeffries'  book  as  a  manual,  together  with 
the  Holmgren  worsteds,  were  issued  to  the  Medical  Officers  of 
tbe  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  examina- 
tions as  to  color  blindness  were  made  oblio^atorv,  in  addition  to 
tlk*  regular   physical  examinations  required  for  entering  into 
and  promotions  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Service  of  the  United 
Srates.     The  promptness  with  which  our  General  Government 
'grasped  this  question,  has  not  been  duplicated  in  the  matter  of 
riiihoad  transportation,  and  until  each  State  enacts  careful  pro- 
visioQs  for  enforced  examinations,  we  need  not  look  for  anv- 
thing  very  satisfactory  to  ba  accomplished  in  this  direction.  The 
Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad  Company  has,  however,  taken 
the  matter  in  hand,  so  far  as  its  lines  are  concerned,  and  lias  had 
hetween  twenty  thousand  and  thirty  thousand  of  its  employes 
examined.     I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  residts  of  such 
examinations. 

The  enormous  increase  of  late  years  in  steamboat  lines, 
coasters,  ferry  boats,  tugs,  etc.  (thus  largely  increasing  the 
danger  of  collisions  from  the  misunderstanding  and  misread- 
ing of  signals),  and  the  network  of  railroad:?  throughout  the 
<'ountrv,  with  their  innumerable  number  of  trains  in  constant 
motion,  rendering  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  persons 
intmsted  with  the  running  and  management  of  the  same  shall 
he  fully  competent,  both  to  the  stockholders  and  the  traveling 
public,  call  emphatically  for  legislative  action  in  this  matter 
of  color  blindness  and  defective  vision. 

We  have  alluded  to  what  has  alreadv  been  done  by  the 
Departments  of  our  General  Government.  Connecticut  and 
MjKsachusetts  are  thus  far  the  onlv  States  that  have  taken 
legislative  action  upon  the  subject.  The  Connecticut  law 
was  very  exact  and  complete,  and  its  provisions  were 
thorouijhlv  carried  out  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  in  the 
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exwulifiii  iif  wliiuli  tlie  ne'-eHsitv  of  the  liiw  was  abundiinrlv 
ilemonwtrated. 

Tlic  Mii.ssiKiliiinL'tl«  law  waii  m  loosclv  drawn  as  to  rt'ii<Icr 
it  nearly  worthlesji,  ;in<l  to  cause  the  (iovernor  of  the  State  to 
rvier  U>  itw  (iefet-ts  in  liifi  inaugural.  It  has  since  been  referreil 
hack  to  the  railroini  cuniinittee  for  revision.  The  Act, as  patwed, 
iip|u'aR'(liti  th(>  report  of  last  year.  Aeconipanjing  this  paper 
in  the  original  driift  of  a  law  tm  proposed  to  the  Railroad 
Coinmittee,  but  for  wliieh  the  present  law  was  fluhstitntcd. 

Ill  Eiiropeiiu  ciiimlries  the  impt)rtuiice  of  this  question  has 
liL-en  luiiuh  more  generally  undei-stood  and  acted  upon. 

In  Sweden,  since  1877,  all  railroad  employes,  and  einpluvf- 
of  iho  iiieri-hant  marine,  have  liecn  compelled  by  Goveriiinenr 
t'lim-lnifnt  to  sidiinit  to  expert  e. laminations,  and  to  coine  iijt 
Ici  II  certain  lixed  standard  before  being  permitted  to  enter 

liclgiuiii  has  Ibllnwed  suit,  as  will  lie  seen  byareport  inailo 
liy  l*rs.  WarlomoTii  and  M<ieller,  a  committee  apjKiinte<l  iiy 
the  Helgium  Miiii>ler  of  Public  Works,  an  abstract  of  whicli 
report  tbrniB  a  part  of  this  paper.  , 

Fmrice,  I'russia,  Austria  and  Switzerlanil,  have  fallen  inti> 
line. 

Ill  .NovoMibcr.  I^Sii.  the  t'oiiiicil  of  the  British  Ophthalniic 
Siiciety  iip|«iintfil  a  iiimmittee  ■■  to  consider  defects  of  sight 
in  relaiion  t..  tiie  public  safety,  with  authority  to  eoinmiini- 
I'litc  tlieii>n]M.ii  wifli  tlie  (ioveriiment  on  the  part  of  t!ie  Sici- 
ily,  if  they  slmuld  think  tit."  1  present  herewith  an  abstract 
of  the  first  ivpiirl  i.f  the  committee,  made  thmiigh  its  Chair- 
inioi.  Mr,  Hrailfy.  The  committee  clo>fd  their  reiwirt  by 
saying:  "The  n'liition  of  the  subject  matter  of  this  report 
to  the  i|nfstiiin  of  the  im'scrvation  of  life  in  traveling,  (.Tin- 
nol  fail  lo  inipre.ss  itself  u|ioii  cverv-  one,  but  it  has  Iteen 
thought  exjHiIieiil  that  our  statement  of  the  snbje<'t  should 
end  here,  leaving  t.'  a  fntnre  time  the  diseussinn  of  its  prac- 
tii-al  lK'aringsinrelnii>in  tn  theuscufiMl.ipil  lights  in  signaling. 
Iwith  bv  s«-a  and  html." 
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At  Uie  meeting  of  tlie  Oplitlialniologicfll  Section  of  tlie 
rtfi-Ht  IiittTimtiuiiJil  Meilicitl  CoLgitss,  Mr,  Howinaii,  tlie 
, -'  -i'lent,  referred  lu  tliis  ijiiestiiin  in  liis  opening  reiiiarke. 
Sertiuii  adopted  iinaiiiinoUHly  a  uerieB  of  resuliitionp  as  lu 
'  -!-  of  siglit  siiilablf  tii  lie  enforced  in  the  case  of  sigiml- 
I'T?  uiid  lookout  men:  and  niitional  arranj^nientsfor  a  nnifonii 
fiMfui  of  niaritinit',  coast,  and  liarlmr  signaling,  with  a  view 
111  die  safi'tv  of  life  an<]  pnniertv." 

Till-  n-nmrks  of  Mr.  Kuwmaii,  and  the  resolutions,  are  made 
a  imi-t  of  this  paper.  Tlie  committee  which  drat^d  thece 
--ilntions  represented  twelve  different  conntries,  and  iJiey 
ifiiized  the  action  which  had  already  been  taken  bv  onr 
111  (rovfrnment,  looking  1411  the  fonnatiou  of  an  International 
'  >>iiiinii^iim  for  the  settieinent  of  these  ipioBtione,  by  eniViody- 
inj;  in  the  resoliitionii  the  following:  "It  is  understooil  that 
tliit  question  of  International  Comraission  is  alwut  to  l>e  sub- 
mitiiil  to. the  l^^gistature  of  the  I'nited  States  of  America, 
-ii]iji»i'teil  by  a  petition  largely  tigned  by  scientiHc  nten  of 
ilmt  wiuiitry," 

At  the  ("ent«nntal  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Med- 
ichI  Society,  held  Jnne  K.  IS.Sl,  the  following  preamble  arid 
H lie  were  unanimously  adopted: 

"  Wfiere't*.  ii  petition  lias  Iwen  prewfuted  to  Congress,  ask- 
iiifr  fur  tlie  calling  of  an  International  (-omniiesion,  to  eou- 
-iiicr  and  agree  upon  standard  methods  of  testing  visual  acute- 
iiess  and  color  blindness,  and  Btandani  retiuirements  (if  these 
icwssary  (jimliticattons  in  the  navies  and  merchant  marines; 
-Voted,  that  the  MassachnsetlB  Medical  Society  heartily 
«j>pn>ve8  (jf  the  proiKi6e<l  Inteniational  Comniiasion.  and 
lnTcli)'  (lirecti^  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  to  transmit  this 
vi.ie  to  Congress  when  next  assembled." 
The  following  Joint  Resohition  is  at    present  licfore  Con- 

"Reaolred,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
iltf  Cnited  States  of  Aineriea,  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the 
K  ?»8ident  is  hereby  authorized  and  diretrted  to  njipojnt,  by  and 
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with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  some  suitable  per- 
son, qualilied  for  such  service,  who,  with  one  line  officer  of  the 
navy,  and  one  medical  officer  of  the  navy,  to  be  detailed  or 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  shall  attend  and 
represent  the  United  States  in  any  International  Congress  or 
Convention  held  by  the  authority  of  law  in  any  European 
nation,  to  consider  and  act  upon  said  subject;  and  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  used  and 
expended,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  needed,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  to  compensate  the  person  so 
appointed,  and  defray  the  nec^essary  expenses  of  the  person  so 
appointed,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  so  detailed  or  desi^j^- 
nated.  And  the  person  so  appointed,  and  the  officers  of  the 
navy  so  detailed  or  designated  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  shall  join  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  such  Con- 
gress or  Convention,  and  of  the  conclusions  reached  thereby, 
if  any,  to  the  President,  to  be  by  him  laid  before  Congress, 
to  the  end  that  an  international  system  of  examinations  for 
color  blindness,  and  tests  for  visual  acuteness,  and  standards 
for  colors  for  signals  used  at  sea,  may  be  established  by  law/' 

I  have  prepared  the  following  resolutions,  which  1  have 
requested  the  Secretary  to  present  to  the  Society,  and  I  ask 
for  them  your  favorable  consideration : 

Whereas^  the  members  of  the  California  State  Medical 
Society  fully  recognize  the  importance  of  having  definite  and 
uniform  standards  of  examination  for  (jolor  blindness,  and 
tests  for  visual  acuteness,  in  persons  employed  in  the  navy  and 
merchant  marine;  and 

Wherea,%  there  is  now  pending  before  Congress,  House 
Resolution  No.  135,  being  a  Joint  Resolution  relating  to  color 
blindness  and  visual  acuteness  in  persons  employed  in  the 
navy  and  merchant  marine,  and  providing  for  the  holding 
of  an  International  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing definite  standards  for  the  government  of  all  nations; 
therefore,  be  it 
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//evo/red,  that  tlie  members  of  the  California  Btnte  Medical 
Sncipty,  aasembled  in  annua]  meeting,  do  lieurtily  approve  (if 
the  provnsions  of  said  House  ResuIutJon  No,  135,  and  do  urge 
iijmn  the  California  Delegation  in  tlie  Congress  of  the  Uuited 
StHies,  to  do  all  in  llieir  power  towards  seenring  tiie  passage 
■  if  ^id  Kesohilion ;  and  lie  it  further 

/(■fWivrf,  that  the  See.retary  of  this  Society  is  hereby 
instructed  to  forward,  at  ont-e,  to  vat-h  Representative  and 
etieh  Senator  from  California,  now  serving  in  the  Congress  of 
\hv  United  States,  a  copy  of  these  EeBiilutiims. 

So  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  given  the  siibje«t  of 
uohir  blindness  that  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  instances  in 
wbitJi  aeeidents  have  certaiiilj'  resulted  from  this  defect,  but  a 
striking  case  has  recently  been  lirouglit  to  light.  Vidn 
(j'uirtrrfy  Juiirmii,  for  1S81,  "A  collision  owurred  several 
years  ago  between  the  tugboat  Limibennan  and  the  steamer 
Isaac  Bell,  near  Norfolk,  in  which  ten  lives  were  lost.  The 
Coroner'6  inquest  developed  no  delinite  resultH,  but  it  wa« 
sujiposcd  that  ime  uf  the  pilots  was  drunk.  Tlie  pilot  of 
llic  Liiuilwrnian  was  recently  examined  Iiy  a  Marine  Hospital 
Surgeon  and  found  to  be  color  blind,  and  it  is  reported  that 
(he  other  pilot  hati  the  same  defect.  In  the  iuveHtigation  of 
rhe  famous  Norwalk  drawbridge  accident,  it  was  sliown  that 
liie  i-ed  signal  was  properly  displayed  but  was  disregarded." 

In  my  report  of  last  year  appeared  the  following: 

"Tlie  dangerous  defeet  in  so  large  a  number  of  pertMtnscan- 
mit  but  explain  the  cause  of  many  marine  disasters  otherwise 
auexjjlainable." 

A  ela«i>itic»tion  in  Europe  of  the  reptjrts  of  2,40IS  accidents, 
between  1850  and  18(i(i,  showed: 
I  "Want  of  skill,  carelessnesfl  of  the  ship  personnel,  or 

Accidents   wbicb   it  was  impossible   to  prevent  or 

■void I,5ti2 

^Error  of  pilot  or  captain 2ir. 

"Want  of  observation,  or  proper  interpretation  of  the 

nileii  of  tlie  road 537 

"  rndetermineil  causes !H 

"Total :J,+OS 
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-■Under  the  last  tliree  liemtd  are  eight  hundivd  and  fortv- 
six  accidents  wliich  might  Imvu  been  due  to  (roh)r  hlindnees  tir 
defective  vieion." 

As  it  has  t)eeu  ^hown  \i\  very  extensive  examinations  that 
alnmt  fmir  per  cent  of  uli  males  in  the  civilized  world  are 
color  blind,  it  i<*  fair  to  mipixii^e  tliat  tlie  same  pmportion  will 
lie  found  in  the  service  of  railroads,  navies,  and  merchant 
niarinefl.  Experience  has  proven  this  to  he  true.  From  the 
same  [irot'tsss  of  reasoning  we  may  easily  infer  that  fonr  j>er 
fent  of  accidents  may  he  traceil  to  defective  Qolor  sense;  but 
allowing  that  only  one  per  cent  of  accidents  arise  from  thii* 
canse.  the  responsibility  is  noi  lessened,  and  the  necessity  for 
protection  remains  tlie  same. 

I  have  devoted  some  s|>ace  to  the  question  of  -expert  test- 
ing," for  the  reason  that  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  laity,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say.  on  the  part  of  some  members 
of  the  profession,  tu  niake  light  of  the  whole  subject. 

In  face  of  (be  antli<irities  I  present  to  your  consideration 
the  action  of  tlie  various  civilized  nations  quoted,  and  the 
action  of  onr  National  (Government,  it  seems  t<i  ine  that  this 
Society  caiimit  tail  to  appreciate  the  inijiortance  of  having  not 
only  international  and  national  provisions  for  protecting  our 
navies  and  merchant  marines,  but  also  the  vital  necessity  of  hav- 
ing legislative  action  in  this  State  tor  the  protection  of  j>ersons 
traveling  by  rail,  on  onr  internal  waters,  and  coast  lines.  1 
would  most  earnestly  nrge  »|M)n  tlie  Society  to  take  special 
action  at  this  session,  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  subject 
before  the  legislature  in  proper  shape  for  the  secnring  of 
suitable  enactments. 
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Context  of  a  Bill  suggested  to  the  Railroad  Cornviittee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature^  in  place  of  which  was  enacted  the 
Tjiw  which  appears  in  my  report  of  last  year. 

^'Section  1.  Every  railroad  corporation  within  this  Com- 
monwealth, shall,  at  its  own  expense,  on  or  before  tlie  first 
ikv  of  November  next  (1881),  cause  everv  person  within  its 
employ  as  locomotive  engineer,  or  fireman,  train  conductor  or 
brakeman,  station  agent,  switchman,  gatetender,  or  in  charge 
ofsignals,  to  be  medically  examined  with  regard  to  his  visual 
power  and  color  blindness,  and  shall,  after  said  first  day  of 
Xoveml)er  next,  cause  every  additional  person  employed  by  it 
in  any  of  such  capacities  to  be  so  examined  before  entering 
upon  his  duties,  and  shall  thereafter  cause  all  such  persons  to 
l)e,  from  time  to  time,  re-examined  with  respect  to  visual 
power  and  color  blindness.  All  such  examinations  and  re-ex- 
auiinations  shall  be  conducted  in  the  manner  hereinafter  pro- 
vided for. 

*'  Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the^  Governor  and 
Council,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  next,  a  sufficient 
number  of  medical  experts  to  make  the  examinations  of  rail- 
road employes  as  designated  in  Section  1  of  this  Act;  said  experts 
may  be  removed  at  any  time,  and  their  number  increased  or 
diminished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor  and  Council  ;  said 
experts  shall,  subject  to  the  revision  and  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council,  frame  rules  in  relation  to  the  examination 
and  re-examination  of  said  railroad  employes  in  reference  to 
visual  power  and  color  blindness,  and  the  form  of  certificate 
to  be  issued  to  the  examined,  and  may  change  said  rules  from 
time  to  time,  subject  to  the  said  revision  and  approval;  said 
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Governor  and  Council  shall  cause  certified  copies  of  eaid 
rules,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  next,  to  be  published, 
at  least  once  a  week  for  three  successive  weeks  in  some  dailv 
newspaper  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  to  be  mailed  to  the  post 
office  address  of  every  corporation  operating  a  railroad  in  this 
commonwealth,  and  shall  likewise  notify  said  corporations,  by 
advertisement  and  mail,  of  any  changes  in  said  rules,  the 
expenses  of  w-hich  shall  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  Governor  and  Council  shall  decide  on,  and 
may,  from  time  to  time,  change  the  fees  said  experts  shall 
receive  from  the  railroad  corporations  for  services  and  expenses. 
Said  experts  shall  report  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  February,  to  the  Legislature,  the  results  of  their  examina- 
tions up  to  January  first  of  that  year. 

''  Sec.  3.  Any  railroad  corporation  operating  a  railroad  in 
this  commonwealth,  employing,  after  the  first  day  of  Novem- 
ber next,  in  any  of  the  capacities  specified  in  the  first  section 
of  this  Act,  any  person  who  does  not  possess  a  certificate  of 
fitness  duly  issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  shall,  for  each  and  every  offense,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  or  more  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars." 
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ABSTRACT    OF    DR.    BRAILEY  S    REPORT. 


Tlie  rejK>rt  of  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
tlefects  in  sight  in  relation  to  the  public  safety,  was  read  by 
the  Cliairman,  Dr.  Brailey,  before  the  Britisli  Ophthalmolog- 
ieal  Society,  at  a  special  meeting  held  on  the  seventh  of  April, 
issi.  The  inquiry  extended  over  five  months,  and  the  exam- 
inations were  conducted  by  gentlemen  of  experience.  The 
material  was  collected  from  various  sources,  consisting  of 
public  institutions,  schools  (public  and  private),  the  metropol- 
itan police,  and  the  Coldstream  Guards.  The  number  exam- 
ined was  18,088,  of  which  16,431  were  males  and  1,657  were 
females.  Deducting  from  the  males  certain  groups  of  cases, 
specially  selected,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  peculiarities, 
tliere  remained  14,846,  with  an  avemge  of  color  defects  of  4.76 ; 
whilst  among  females,  making  similar  deductions,  there 
remained  489,  with  a  percentage  of  only  4  per  cent. 
Among  male  Jews  it  was  4.9;  among  male  Friends.  5.9  per 
cent;  among  the  male  deaf  and  dumb  it  reached  the  high  rate 
of  13.7  per  cent;  among  the  females  of  each  group  the  per- 
centage was  less  high. 

All  persons  with  pronounced  blindness  to  red  and  green 
were  found  utterly  incapable  of  naming  with  certainty  a  red 
or  green  light  when  exhibited  singly.  All  failed  also  when 
tlie  distance  and  intensity  of  illumination  of  the  colored  light 
were  imknown.  lied  blindness  appeared  a  little  more  com- 
mon than  green  blindness.  With  regard  to  the  causation  of 
color  blindness,  Dr.  Brailey  regards  it  as  due  in  most  cases  to 
a  congenital  physical  defect,  either  in  the  eye  or  brain,  occur- 
ring in  the  first  instance  as  an  accidental  variation,  and  when 
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once  existing,  liable  to  be  transmitted  by  descent.  It  was  tx> 
the  frequency  of  intermarriage  that  the  high  percentage 
among  the  Jews  and  Friends  was  to  be  ascribed.  The  hered- 
ity of  the  defect  was  strikingly  illustrated  by  some  cases 
alluded  to  by  Drs.  Frost  and  McHardy.  The  former  referre<l 
to  a  color-blind  who  had  seven  sons,  six  of  whom  were  known 
to  be  color  blind.  None  of  the  daughters  had  the  defect,  but 
one  had  a  color  blind  son.  Dr.  Brailev  believes  that  color 
blindness,  especially  the  slighter  forms,  may  arise  from  the 
defect  of  color  education  in  infancy,  and  hence  it  is  that 
females,  from  the  greater  attraction  colors  have  for  them  at 
an  early  age,  and  the  greater  attention  paid,  as  a  sex,  to  color 
distinctions,  are  less  frequently  the  subjects  of  the  defect. 

The  President  alluded  to  the  urgent  need  of  imperial  and 
international  legislation  in  reference  to  color  blindness  and 
visual  acuteness;  also,  to  the  great  and  disinterested  ser\'ice 
ophthalmologists,  by  lending  themselves  to  these  investiga- 
tions, were  rendering  to  the  traveling  communitv,  whose  safetv 
could  not  be  secured  until  the  color  blind  had  been  elimi- 
nated, as  could  only  be  done  by  expert  examiners,  from  those 
w^ho  were  called  upon  to  distinguish  between  colored  signals. 
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Remarks  of  Mr.  Bowman^  Premdent  of  the  Ophthalntological 
Section  of  the  International  Medical  Congress  q/*1881,  with 
copy  of  Resolutions  adopted, 

Mr.  Bowman,  President  of  the  Ophthalmol ogical  Section  of 
the  International  Medical  Congress,  held  last  August  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  course  of  his  address  used  the  following  language: 

"  The  precision  of  our  modern  methods  of  determining  the 
accuracy  of  sight,  and  of  the  sense  of  color,  has  at  length  made 
it  possible  to  urge  with  increasing  earnestness,  on  authorities 
responsible  for  the  lives  of  travelers,  whether  'by  land  or  sea, 
the  necessity  of  enforcing  adequate  test  examinations,  not 
only  candidates  before  engagement,  but  subsequently,  at  stated 
intervals,  on  all  persons  employed  where  good  sight  is  an 
essential  qualification.  If  this  be  important  in  regard  to  rail- 
way drivers,  guards  and  signal  men,  it  is  even  far  more  so  in 
the  maritime  service.  -  On  land  each  Government  is,  in  a 
very  direct  manner,  held  responsible  to  its  own  citizens,  and 
accordingly  much  has  been  done  of  late  years  in  several 
countries,  though  effectively  I  fear  in  very  few,  to  institute  strict 
periodical  examinations  under  state  authorization  and  control. 
As  to  these,  perhaps  a  very  close  unifonnity  through  different 
countries  is  not  so  very  necessary,  however  desirable.  But 
it  is  matter  of  common  and  urgent  concern  to  all  nations, 
that,  on   the  open   seas,  on  coasts  and  in  harbors,  a  uniform 

I  system  should  prevail  as  to  the  due  and  sufficient  and  periodi- 

cal testing  of  the  sight  of  those  who  may  be  in  the  position 

\  either  to  give  or  to  observe  signals,  on  the  prompt  discrimi- 
nation of  which  a  multitude  of  precious  lives  may  at  any 
moment  depend. 
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"  Ari'l  I  triiflt  it  may  not  be  very  long  ere  such  a  uniform 
Bj-steiii  of  tests  as  science  can  now  sai)ply,  and  also  the  obJi- 
gation  to  i»ut  these  in  force  among  their  own  subjects,  will  be 
willingly  accepted  by  all  civilized  States." 


Remliiiimis  adopted  by  the  International  Medical  Confess, 
/Miiduii,  1881,  as  to  "  Tests  of  Sight  suitable  to  be  enforce  in 
(he  caxe  of  Signallers  and  Look-out  Men,  and  other  persons  by 
fjind  or  Sea,  with  suggestions  as  to  International  arrange- 
laenlnfor  a  uniform  systetn  of  Manthtie,  Coast  and  IJai-bor 
SignidUng,  with  a  view  to  the  safety  of  life  and  property;  " 
followed  by  explanatory  remarks  under  the  several  articles. 

A — -With  respect  to  Land. 


(1)  That  the  recommendations  of  the  last  International 
Medical  Congress,  held  at  Amstei'dam  in  1879,  are  accepted 
by  the  present  Congress  as  tbrming  the  most  suitable  basis 
upon  which  every  government  may  frame  its  own  regulations 
as  to  its  railway  service.  They  are  contained  chiefly  in 
Article  XII  of  the  •'  Projet  d'nn  reglement  pour  I'examen 
des  faciiltes  visuelles  du  personnel  dea  cliemins  de  fer,"  laid 
ijefiire  and  accepted  by  the  Ophthalmologieal  Section  of  the 
Anistenlam  Congress,  which  is  nearly  as  follows: 

"  For  admission  as  driver  or  stoker  is  required  a  healthy 
condition  as  regards  habitual  congestion  or  irritation  of  the 
eyes  and  eyelids;  for  each  eye,  complete  field  of  vision;  nor- 
mal acuity  and  refraction;  color  sense  at  least  four-lifths  of 
the  normal;  total  absence  of  commencing  cataract,  or  anv 
other  progressive  disease. 

•■  For  admission  to  other  railway  service  is  required  a 
healthy  condition  as  regai-ds  habitual  congestion  or  irritation 
of  the  eyes  and  eyelids;  for  each  eye,  complete  field  of  vision, 
total  absence  of  cataract  or  any  other  progressive  disease;  for 
one  of  the  eyes,  normal  acuity  and  refraction;  color  sense  at 
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least  three-fifths  of  tlie  normal;  for  the  other  eye^  sight  of  at 
least  half  the  normal  as  regards  both  acuity  and  color  sense." 

B. — With  respect  to  Sea. 

(2)  That  in  ocean-going  ships  and  in  all  steamers^  espe- 
cially those  carrying  passengers,  there  should  always  be  in 
actual  control  of  the  helm  a  person  possessing  icith  the  two 
eyes  together^  without  glasses^  normal  sight,  both  as  to  acuity 
and  colors,  and  that,  in  addition^  in  such  ships,  at  least  one 
of  the  persons  actually  on  the  lookout  should  be  similarly 
qualified. 

(3)  That,  in  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  every 
person  liable  to  take  charge  of  the  helm  should  possess  with 
the  txco  eyes  together^  without  glasses^  sight  equal  to  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  normal,  both  as  to  acuity  and  colors. 

(4)  That  all  persons  engaged  in  the  marine  signalling, 
ashore  or  afloat,  and  all  pilots,  should  have  normal  sight,  both 
as  to  acuity  and  colors,  as  defined  in  Article  2. 

(5)  Tliat  hypermetropic  persons,  although  satisfying  the 
requirements  of  Articles  2,  3  and  4,  should,  nevertheless,  not 
be  admitted,  if  before  the  age  of  eighteen  they  have  a  mani- 
fest hypermetropia  of  one  dioptra. 

(6)  That  re-examinations  should  be  made  at  the  age  of 
forty-live. 

(7)  That  the  examinations  should  be  conducted  by  per- 
sons of  recognized  competency,  under  the  direction  of  a  cen- 
tral medical  authority  in  each  country. 

(8)  That  an  international  commission  should  be  consti- 
tuted, to  fix  upon  such  further  measures  as  to  signals  as  may 
be  necessary  for  safe  navigation,  and  especially,  upon  the 
standard  colors,  and  the  sizes  of  the  signals  employed. 
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EXPLAKATORY    REMARKS. 

(The  Numbers  Refer  to  tlie  ResoIutloDS.) 

A, — As  TO  Land. 

(1)  The  Bignal  services  on  land,  tliongh  quite  as  impor- 
tant, are  ni>t  sii  purely  an  international  matter  as  those  having 
referi'iu'e  to  the  sea.  Many  countries  have  already  estab- 
liflhcft  legislation  in  tliia  respect,  and  others  are  introducing 
it  by  degrei's.  It  is  Itclieved  that  the  standards  now  recoin- 
Miended  may  lie  of  general  utility,  especially  in  the  case  of 
iviiteriiiiiions  countries.  The  mode  of  extiniination,  for 
culurs  es jifi'ial  !y,  is  h«re,  as  at  sea,  of  the  highest  possiblf 
iiiipurtjHK'e, 

B. — As  TO  Sea. 

[t  is  obvious  that  regulations  having  an  international  char- 
acter KHMUie  every  year  more  urgently  required,  from  the 
increasinjf  numlter.  size,  and  sj>eerl  of  vessels. 

In  vii'W  of  the  praetii-al  difficulties  with  which  all  compui- 
s>try  t'\amiuat!iins  are  attended,  it  has  been  sought- 

yii\  Ti)  limit  tht'  t>xa  mi  nation  in  each  case  to  what  is 
strict iy  necessary, 

^Ai  To  rt'iiiiirv  them  only  when  al>S".>lutely  indispensable, 
and  of  the  smallest  jM^ssible  numlvr  of  persons. 

yi'\     T\i  simplity  the  melhinis  as  much  as  jtossible. 

On  large  sliijis,  nianv  s-iilors  not  rvipiirvd  for  the  helm,  or 
Ui  W  rvst-'ti>;Me  for  the  hvkout.  may  lie  admitted  without 
wrtitiv-ste  of  evauiinatiou:  hut  as  it  wjil  be  in  the  interest  of 
■II  to  If  |>.>s,-.<->s<\lof  such  a  tvrtitii.'ale.  whivh  W(>uld  represent 
m  hight'r  c\'iiiiK"tenoy.  it  may  If  exi^vtiii  that  many  would 
th<'ms«'lvc*  Kvk  fi>r  it  frv.u  whv>:u  it  wouM  not  neeessArily  be 
deniandtil;  a:i<l  tih.':iiT:es  for  o!>;aiii:v.g  it  should  at  all  times 
t*  at  baud  ill  maritime  (vris. 
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(2)  Good  sight  with/)ut  the  aid  of  glasses  is  required, 
l)ecause  glasses  fail  to  help  just  where  clear  sight  is  most 
needed,  e.  ^.,  in  storm,  rain,  or  fog. 

Acuity  of  Sight — Complete  acuity  is  not  more  than  suflS- 
cient,  and  even  scarcely  sufficient,  having  regard  to  the  increas- 
ing number,  size,  and  speed  of  steamers.  But  it  will  be  prac- 
tically enough  if  at  sea  this  complete  acuity  is  attained  by  the 
use  of  both  eyes  comMned.  The  number  of  persons  excluded 
under  this  rule  will  be  much  less  than  if  complete  acuity  for 
each  eye  separately  is  exacted. 

The  acuity  is  supposed  to  be  determined  by  viewing  letters 
or  signs  at  a  certain  distance,  under  a  certain  angle,  on  the 
principle  of  the  test-types  of  Snellen. 

Color  Sense  is  supposed  to  be  tested  by  pseudo-isochromatic 
tables,  on  the  principle  of  those  of  Stilling,  subject  to  control 
by  the  use  of  light  transmitted  through  colored  glass,  in  imi- 
tation of  signal  lights.  This  control  will  also  aid  in  detecting 
central  scotoma  for  colors,  in  the  very  rare  cases  where  it  might 
co-exist  with  the  required  acuity. 

Holmgren's  excellent  tests  have  been  already  extensively 
adopted.  But  their  use  demands  more  skill  in  the  examiner. 
Tests  well  selected  on  the  principle  of  Stilling  might  be  very 
well  adopted  as  standards  for  ascertaining  normal  color  sense, 
as  well  as  definite  degrees  of  color  sense  below  the  normal. 
The  principle  of  Stilling  has  been  recommended  as  affording 
a  quantitative  as  well  as  a  rapid  qualitative  test. 

(3)  A  lower  standard  is  fixed  in  the  coasting  trade  (exclud- 
ing steamers),  because  the  vessels  are  smaller  and  the  speed 
less.     Moreover,  a  demand   for  full  acuity  would  render  it 

.  difficult  to  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  sailors,  as  each  hand 
must  be  liable  in  small  vessels  to  serve  at  the  helm. 

(4)  It  is  obvious  that  the  persons  here  named  must  have 
full  acuity  and  color  sense. 

(5)  Persons  having  a  manifest  hypermetropia  above  that 
here  indicated,  would  not  possess,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  or 
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forty,  witlioiit  glivsses,  the  needful  degree  of  acuity;  it  is  bet- 
ter, theii,lnjtii  for  themselves  and  the  service,  that  they  should 
not  he  admitted  iit  all. 

((I)  The  attendant  practical  difficulties  have  caused  one 
re-t'xmnination  only  to  be  advised  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  It 
has  heen  fonnil  tliat  the  very  great  majority  of  persons  once 
Hiltnitted  as  having  good  sight,  have  retained  it  up  to  that  age. 
.V  j^reat  uuiuber.  no  dunht,  have  been  admitted  hitherto  with- 
out sufficient  examination;  still,  it  would  not  be  practicable 
to  iuc^titute  a  general  examination  of  those  already  in  the  ser- 
vice. Nevertheless,  it  would  be  desirable  to  examine  anew, 
in  the  ca.*c  of  jiassenger  steamers,  all  those  responsible  as 
lu'lmsnieu  and  lookout  men. 

The  i^ongress  recommends  that  surgeons  of  ships  should  be 
qnalitied  to  exercise  s|>ecial  sur\'eillaiiee  as  to  the  sight  of 
those  employed  \a  these  capacities  on  board. 

\7\  A  ccntml  meilical  authority  is  requisite  to  insure  the 
perfection  (>f  tlie  system  and  its  uniformity.  He  should  pro- 
jMise  the  fXHiiiiners,  and  be  resiwnsible  for  their  fitness. 
Tln'v  should  Ih"  men  of  astvrtained  competency,  and  as  far  as 
prsi-iicalth',  qualitie^l  as  meilical  sj^ei'ialists, 

\SI  The  nic«.<ures  reci>mmendet]  in  Arricles  II  to  VII 
should  lie  tmuight  into  operation  without  delay.  But  an 
iulcniational  commission  would  still  have  to  determine  the 
pnx'iM'  ^•^>l^'^  of  tl»e  glass,  securing  iinifonnity  in  that  as  well 
as  ill  the  si«'  iiiid  dis{Htsiiiou  of  the  signal  lights. 

Tlie  ^'onjrrt'^s  lay  the  grvatest  strv'ss  uinm  the  appointment 
of  this  iMmniiKiion  in  r^-sjHvt  of  marine  signaling,  as  quite 
imiis(H'n?«l'U'  for  the  attainiueut  of  the  object  in  view.  The 
iMnitiussion  wiMilil  have  to  ini)uire  into,  and  d^-ide  nj>on,  many 
tiMiicrs  on  whiih  inforuiat-ou  is  at  present  in<.s>mplele.  and 
iX'tfar^'iti^  whicfi  only  a  tVw  jv-nts  have  Kvn  tonohcd  np«>n  in 
.\rttcIeVIlI. 

Evt'n'  govcri:nent,  t-^jxvially  the  ntaritime  gvkvemments. 
siMmUl  W  w»iuestrtl  to  )ila<.<e  one  or  more  meinl-ers  on  the 
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commission,  and  chiefly  experienced  naval  oflBcers  and  medi- 
cal specialists. 

It  is  understood  that  this  question  of  an  international  com- 
mission is  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  supported  by  a  petition  largely 
signed  by  scientific  men  of  that  country. 


The  resolutions  emanated  from  the  Ophthalmological  Sec- 
tion of  the  Congress,  and  were  drawn  up,  in  the  first  place,  by 
a  committee  representing  twelve  diflferent  countries. 
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APPENDIX    IV. 


I." 


How  the  Color  Blind  see  Colors^  or  the  Physiology  of  Color 

Blindness, 

But  little  has  been  done  so  far  in  the  investigation  of  how 
the  color  blind  see  colors.  Obviously  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  this  matter,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  for  a  nor- 
mal-eyed person  to  make  himself  see  as  a  color-blind. 

Professor  Holmgren,  of  Upsula,  Sweden,  has  recently  made 
great  advance  in  this  direction.  The  first  results  of  his 
investigations  were  published  in  1880,  a  translation  of  which, 
made  by  Dr.  B.  Joy  Jeffries,  appeared  in  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  of  June  2d,  1881. 

Starting  out  with  the  proposition  that  to  obtain  a  definitely 
correct  answer  to  the  problem  of  "how  the  color  blind  see," 
it  is  necessary,  not  only  to  preserve  one's  normal  vision,  but 
also  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  the  color  blind.     He  says: 

"  The  normal-eyed  must  therefore  become  a  part  of  the  color 
blind,  and  exist  in  his  sense,  whilst  still  preserving  his  own." 

With  the  knowledge  that  color  blindness  is  hereditary,  and 
transmitted  in  accordance  with  certain  laws,  and  that  the 
defect  is  not  constant,  but  affects  certain  of  the  offspring  while 
sparing  others,  and  also  that  the  defect  is  transmitted  une- 
qually, so  that  one  eye  might  be  normal,  or  nearly  so,  while 
the  other  might  be  nearly  or  totally  color  blind;  and  further, 
that  color  blindness  may  be  acquired,  and  affect  the  eyes  dif- 
ferently. Professor  Holmgren  conceived  the  idea  of  finding 
some  person  or  persons  thus  constituted,  and  by  careful  exam- 
inations ascertain  by  means  of  the  normal  eye  of  the  individual 
how  the  color  blind  eye  of  the  same  individual  saw  colors. 
He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  opportunity  of  examining  two 
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such  cases — one  having  monocular  violet  blindness,  and  the 
other  monocular  red  blindness.  The  prihciple  governing  all 
the  details  of  the  examinations  was  that  of  comparison.  He 
says: 

**  I  let  the  normal  eye  compare  the  sensations  of  the  color- 
blind one  with  its  own,  and  put  the  result  thus  obtained  in  a 
ft>rni  readily  to  be  appreciated  by  all  normal-eyed." 

The  full  details  of  his  examinations  are  promised  in  a  future 
publication.  •"•  It  has  been  assumed  on  good  ground  that  the 
color  blind  see  only  two  principal  colors  in  the  spectrum." 
These  are  the  two  fundamental  colors  of  his  subjective  color 
system. 

''^  In  the  violet  blind  the  fundamental  colors  are  red  and 
green.  The  two  base  colors  of  the  red  blind  are  yellow  and 
blue,^'  and  these  results  he  states  "  to  be  in  complete  har- 
mony with  the  Young- Ilelmholtz  theory." 
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APPENDIX    V. 


Statlxtics  of  Color  Blindness  in  Dentnark. 

Or.  O.  K.  1  )oFimt.eiio_y,  in  reportiiiy  on  the  progress  which 
liiiM  lii'i-ii  niiulit  ill  Deiiiimrk,  hh  to  the  relations  existing 
lii'twi'i'ii  mtiir  hlitidiiess  Htul  the  pnictioil  pursuits  of  life. 
stiilis  liuit  till-  authorities  have  carefully  examined  all  the 
pfrHoiis  I'liu^iiu^'n!  on  the  railn>atls,  and  all  candidates  frtr 
i'iii[»lovnn'iit  on  the  lines  are  required  to  show  that  they  have 
II  normal  I'l'liT  sense.  In  y.tt5it  cases  examined,  from  eight 
.  vnii-s  of  njp,-  ii|iwani,  inehuliiig  persons  of  all  grades  of  society, 
■  >JI7  w.'if  f.muii  to  he  eoKir  blind;  1.001  of  those  examined 
lit'loMgiii  lo  till'  sHjierior classes. and  showetl  thirty^ne defect- 
ive, or  H  little  .'ver  tlinv  per  oent,  while  out  of  3.491  of  the 
lowiT  flns*i'>  tliert'  were  IS4,  or  nearly  four  per  i-ent.  Out  of 
i,714  I'iiiMi^-ii,  from  eighl  to  sixteen,  there  were  tortv-one 
ivilor  blind,  of  whom  thirty -six  were  lx>ys  and  tive  girls. 

.\ll  the  examinations  made  showe.!   a   marketi  ditference 
U-lwxvii  H>«h'  and  female. 
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APPENDIX    VI. 


Ahsirtict  of  jReport  to  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Drs.  Warlomont  and  Moeller,  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  Belgium,  to  report  upon  the 
vision  of  railway  employes,  with  special  reference  to  color 
blindness  and  acuity  of  vision,  recommended,  in  their  report, 
that  in  future  all  persons  employed  on  the  State  railways 
should  be  placed,  after  examination,  in  one  of  the  following 
classes,  viz:  Very  Satisfactory;  Satisfactory;  and  Unsatis- 
factory— the  latter  being  excluded  from  entering  the  public 
service.  The  requirements  of  the  first  class  to  be:  first,  eyes 
and  eyelids  healthy,  and  free  from  all  habitual  irritation  or 
congestion ;  second,  normal  acuity  (f^),  refraction  perfect  within 
the  dioptric;  third,  a  normal  field  of  vision;  fourth,  the  power 
of  distinguishing  colors  to  the  extent  of  \  at  least;  fifth,  com- 
plete freedom  from  cataract  or  other  disease. 

For  the  second  class,  the  conditions  are  the  same,  except  that 
in  one  of  the  eves  visual  acuitv  must  be  normal;  in  the  other 
it  may  be  ^,  and  the  perception  of  color  must  be  at  least  f  in 
one  and  |  in  the  other. 

Holmgren's  color  tests  are  recommended;  errors  of  refrac- 
tion to  be  tested  in  the  usual  way. 


SlPW-BMRHTAI.    RkPijCT  OS    OFHTHAUCr.LilGT. 


APPHVmX   Vll. 


T\„-  ISoMtw,  M.di 


Ej-p^rt    Tegtiny. 
'il  and  Surgical  Journal,  of  March  H'tli. 
tIhI  on  tlie  bill  reported  liy  the  RaiJ- 
it'tlii'  MaHNaclniHcttrt  I^gi-slatiirt?.  in  retereiitt- 
ion  of  ctiiiihiveH  for  <lefeefive  riiglit  anil  oilor 
]iluirilni^  very  wtronfjly  against  the  lix>:^e  manner 
II  wiintlniwii.  ThvBoston  Daily  AilvertieemoXeH 
(I,  iiflt'i-qiiotiii^  it,  added:  "The  Jt*«rHa/i6 quite 
ill   |>i'olinlily  HikI  the  «trunge«t  support  among 
iiivf  heeii   examined  bv  apecialists." 
if  Connet'tieut.  and  Keveral  European 
iiiiDition  tor  color  blindness  is  ii<it 
licenciimhieted  hj  »  specialist.     In 
!!■  winipetenf  person  "  sliould  rea<l 
iiic  Murgeiin."     The   bill  was  passed 
illi'c,  and  BubsefjueTit  experience  has 
till'  criticisms  were  correct.      The 
iLlloil  attention  to  the  matter  in  hit- 
own:  ■■  Holli  in  jnstice  to  the  railroad  employes 
y  of  \\w  irii\cliiig  public,  it  should  be  provided 
iiitloii   fur  color   blindness  and  other  defect- 
h'd   In  the  Act  of  last  year,  \k  made  by  per- 
i)>ctciicy   is  U'vonil  i|Ucstion.     The  statute  is 
1  (Hirticnlar." 

■il,  as  I'rt'sident  and  Directors  ot 

Irotkd  and  IliN>s:tc  Tunnel,  had  full 

iiig  llic  Workings  of  the  law  (which  has 

Kailnittd  I'onuuitlit'  for  reconsider- 

Kehriiary  :;d,  ISS:?.  has  another  edi- 

•MH-rl  e\;tiiiiii:tti.'ii.      It  refers  to  the 
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Act  proposed  to  the  Railroad  (Wimittee  last  year  (in  place  of 
the  cue  finally  reported  andpassed),  which  appears  in  another 
l)art  of  this  paper,  and  also  to  the  one  proposed  for  an  Inter- 
State  C\)inmission,  to  agree  upon  what  was  fairly  required  of 
employes  engage<i  in  moving  trains  in  ixjspect  to  their  power 
of  sight  and  color  sense,  and  standard  methods  of  testing 
these  by  those  competent  to  do  so.  It  then  goes  on  to  speak 
t>f  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  hy  the  (Council  of 
the  British  Ophthalmological  Society,  in  Xovember,  1881, 
'"  to  consider  defects  of  sight  in  relation  to  the  public  safety, 
with  authority  to  communicate  thereupon  with  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  part  of  the  Society,  if  they  should  think  lit." 

An  abstract  of  this  report  accompanies  this  paper,  hut  in 
this  connection  I  use  the  JouriiaVH  quotation  of  the  portion 
in  relation  to  expert  testing: 

''  Your  committee  becomes  more  and  more  convinced  that 
a  competent  examiner  is  not  made  in  a  day,  or  even  in  a  month, 
and  that,  even  with  large  experience,  much  judgment  and 
capacity  are  needful  to  interpret  aright  the  acts  of  the  exam- 
ined. This  necessity  is  perhaps  most  strongly  exhibited  in 
the  case  of  intelligent  persons  who  arecompletely  color  blind. 
Such  persons,  though  they  may  have  a  much  feebler  appreci- 
Htion  of  the  difference  between  red  and  green,  for  example, 
than  is  normal,  may,  after  accurate  observation  and  compari- 
son, separate  the  red  skeins  of  wool  from  the  green;  when 
tested,  however,  at  various  distances  with  colored  lights,  their 
defects  are  start! ingly  apparent,  and  it  becomes  clear  that  they 
are  totally  unfitted  for  responsible  posts  in  which  rapid  appre- 
ciation of  color  at  a  distance  is  required." 

Professor  Donders,  the  renowned  author  of  the  classical 
work  on  '^  Errors  of  Refraction  and  Accommodaticm,"  writes 
from  Utrecht,  December  15th,  1879,  as  follows: 

1  **  I  must  willingly  testify  that  it  is  my  full  cimviction  that 

only  medical  experts,  ophthalmic  surgeons,  should  be  employed 
in  testing  color  perceptions  and  acuteness  of  vision.'' 
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From  a  letter  written  to  Dr.  Jeffries,  by  Professor  Holm- 
gren, under  date  of  December  26th,  1879, 1  quote  as  follows: 

"  I  must  most  decidedly  insist  that  the  testing  for  color 
blindness  of  railroad  employes  can  be  safely  conducted  only  by 
competent  persons.  In  ray  publication  of  1877, 1  have  stated 
this  most  definitely,  and  found  no  cause  since  then  to  change  my 
opinion;  on  the  contrary,  my  subsequent  experience  has  forced 
me  to  hold  still  more  closely  to  this  belief.  I  remarked  in  my 
book,  that  at  first,  here  in  Sweden,  the  tests  w^ere  left  to  the 
railroad  officials.  This,  however,  soon  proved  insufficient  and 
useless ;  for  example,  one  oflScial  found  amongst  his  employes 
ten  per  cent  color  blind.  Another  official,  on  the  contrary, 
found  little  or  no  color  blindness.  Subsequent  examination 
proved  both  officials  to  be  equally  incorrect. 

"  Medical  educiition  is  here  absolutely  necessary.  My  method 
is  practically  so  simple  that  it  would  seem  as  if  it  would  be 
successful  in  the  hands  of  any  physician.  In  my  experience, 
however,  this  has  never  been  the  case.  Time  has  ever  shown 
that  quite  competent  ophthalmic  surgeons  have  misunderstood 
it,  and  applied  it  improperly.  In  Sweden  the  railroad  sur- 
geons have  been  practically  and  specially  instructed  de  vuu, 
by  me,  and  we  have  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  this. 
Tliere  are  many  cases  which  no  railroad  official  can  detect  or 
decide,  and  not  even  the  ordinary  railroad  surgeon  can  be  sure 
of.  I  therefore  hold,  what  I  have  emphasized  in  my  book, 
that  the  authorities  must  employ  a  man  having  the  highest 
special  knowledge,  who  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  control,  and 
to  whom  all  difficult  and  uncertain  cases  shall  be  referred; 
who  thus  shall  have  the  final  decision  as  to  the  employment 
or  not  of  the  particular  person ;  and  who  shall  instruct  the 
railroad  surgeons  in  reference  to  the  detection  and  control  of 
color  blindness.  To  him  all  difficult  questions  are  to  be 
referred.  He  must  be  the  highest  appeal  in  all  concerning 
this  matter. 

"  It  has  been  most  fully  shown  that  color  blindness  is  no 
simple  thing  in   its  various  relations  to  the  railroads  and  the 
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marine.    The  laity  must  not  therefore  feel  aggrieved  that  they 
have  to  rely  so  much  on  the  authority  of  experts.     A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  is  a  neeessary  requisite  for  the 
testing  of  the  employes.     On  the  ground  of  what  I  have  so 
far  said,  I  must  deny  the  competency  of  any  railroad  official 
to  test  the  color  perception  of  the  others.     Aside  from  all 
consequences,    such  practices    are    dangerous   in    two   ways. 
First,  the  true  color  blind  may  be  oveHooked,  and  this  will 
he    practically  all  the  more  dangerous  since  the  testing  has 
thus  decided  their  competency,  and   especially  as  these  unde- 
tected color  blind   are  thus  officially  assured  that  they  can  see 
correctly.     Second,  normal  eyes  may  be  thus  declared  color 
blind,    and    hence    dismissed  from    service,  which  would  be 
unfair  in  tlie    highest   degree.     It   is    but   right  that  every 
employe  should  be  retained  in  his  position  who  is  thoroughly 
competent;  and  this  can  only  be  determined  by  an  expert.     I 
must    express    this    more    precisely.      Only    one    expressly 
instructed  in  color  blindness,  can   decide  whether  the  color 
sense  of  an  official  is  sufficiently  normal  to  enable  him,  under 
each  and  every  circumstance,  correctly  to  distinguish  the  col- 
ored railroad  signals.     I  here  readily  grant  that  not  every 
normal  eyed  person  possesses  the  other  qualities  necessary  for 
railroad  service ;  these  are  the  requisites  of  the  railroad  offi- 
cial.    There  must,  as  I  have  repeatedly  emphasized,  be  a  strict 
line  drawn  between  the  competence  of  the  physician  and  that 
of  the  railroad  employe ;  each  has  his  province  and  the  border 
line  must  not  be  overstepped  on  either  hand.     The  time  has 
long  been  passed  for  knowing  everything;  division  of  labor 
is  a  law  of  our  times,  proving  its  advance.     Railroad   traffic 
is  of  course,  here  and  there,  a  private  system.     In  a  certain 
sense,  however,  every  railroad  belongs  to  all  mankind,  and 
must  therefore  conform  to  the  general  public  sentiment.    The 
time  is  not,  however,  far  off  when  we  shall  refuse  to  trust  our 
lives  and  property  to  those  roads  where  rules  of  safety  are  not 
thoroughly  carried  out. 

"  Here,  in  Sweden,  the  practice  of  medicine  is  not  free- 
only  those  legally  authorized  can  practice. 


19"i  SlfPLEMflNTAI.    RkTOST    ON    OhHTHALMOLOGY. 

"We  do  not  tnist  to  tlie  siiiiple  aBSnrance  of  the  butelier 
tliathiti  pork  is  free  from  trichinie,  and  eat  it,  but  require  it^ 
heing  examined  and  stamped,  officially,  l>ya  special  expert,  etc. 

"In  a  word,  in  European  eyes,  railroad  traffic  does  not  atford 
tile  necessary  safety,  nnlesri  tlie  color  sense  of  the  employes 
has  lieeu  tested  by  comjtetent  surgeons,  and  with  trustworthy 
metliods.  As  to  the  methods,  I  need  not  remind  that  mine, 
with  the  worsteds,  has  pmved  preferable  to  all  others.  In 
support  of  this,  we  have  only  to  compare  results  obtained  by 
it,  ami  those  which  the  examinations  on  the  (rerman  and  Aus- 
triiin  rojids  gave." 

The  distinguished  author.  Dr.  Hugo  Magnus,  with  refer- 
(Mice  to  exam i nations,  m^fp^  the  tbllowing  language: 

■•AVe  must  express  ourselves  most  decidedly  and  most  ear- 
nestly, that  under  all  circumstances  this  should  be  done  only 
Iiy  those  capable  and  experienced;  and  such  are, in  thelai^st 
majority  of  cases,  ophthalmic  surgemis.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  on  the  pro])er  choice  of  those  who  are  to  carry  out 
the  test,  its  whole  success  depends.  If  tlie  authorities  make  a 
mistake  in  this  choice,  the  value  of  all  the  examinations  is 
but  ijuestionable.  Moreover,  the  security  which  the  com- 
munity feels  for  these  tests  is  undermined.  If  the  examina- 
tion of  the  railway  personnel  is  to  be  of  value,  tlie  railroad 
authorities  must  look  tcj  it  most  carefully  that  this  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  such  ])ersiiii8  only  as  from  their  special  knowl- 
etige  are  fitted  to  iindertake  it.  The  examination  by  medical 
exj>crts  alone  guarantees  the  requisite  precision,  and  the  con- 
fideriition  i>t'  m11  the  po.-^ibiHties  ac('omi>anying  such  exam- 
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BACTERIA,  AND  THE  GERM  THEORY  OE  DISEASE. 


By  G    M.  STERNBERG,  M.  D.,  V.  S.  A. 


Mr.  President"  ajjd  Members  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
THE  State  of  C allp'ORnia  :  It  was  with  considerable  hesitation 
that  I  accepted  the  invitation  to  address  you  to-night,  as  the 
l)rief  time  at  my  disposal  for  preparation,  and  the  pressure  of 
either  engagements,  made  it  seem  probable  that  1  might  fail 
to  do  justice  to  the  important  subject  upon  which  I  am  to 
speak,  and  to  my  audience,  composed  as  it  is  of  practicing 
physicians,  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  progress  of 
science  and  professional  opinion  as  regards  the  role  of  those 
niiiinte  vegetable  organisms  known  under  the  general  name 
of  Bacteria^  in  the  etiology  of  infectious  diseases.  I  have 
ventured  to  appear  before  you,  however,  from  a  conviction 
that  any  imperfections,  due  to  hasty  composition,  which  you 
may  find  in  the  written  portion  of  my  address,  will,  under  the 
circumstances,  escape  severe  criticism,  and  that  the  unwritten 
portion  which  will  be  in  the  form  of  explanatory  remarks  relat- 
ing to  the  photo-micrographs  of  l)acterial  organisms,  shortly  to 
be  projected  upon  the  screen,  will  have  for  you  the  value  of  iield 
notes  made  bv  one  who  has  been  for  several  vears  actively 
engaged  in  exploring  the  territory  which  has  for  so  long  a 
time  been  a  terra  incognita^  viz :  that  relating  to  the  etiology 
of  the  infectious  diseases.  My  researches  have  had  reference 
especially  to  yellow  and  malarial  fevers,  and  have  been 
prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Board  of 
Health,  principally  in  Havana  and  in  New  Orleans.  Unfor- 
tunately they  have  not  led  to  any  definite  results  so  far  as  the 

main  question  is  concerned,  and  if  these  are  germ  diseases  the 
25 
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germ  is  still  to  be  discovered,  for  my  investigations  relating 
to  malarial  fever,  in  which  I  followed  the  method  of  Klebs 
and  Tomasi-Crudeli,  throw  great  doubt  upon  the  alleged  dis- 
covery, by  these  gentlemen,  of  a  hnclllus  malarice. 

You  will  remember  that  their  researches  were  made  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  near  Rome,  and  that  the 
method  employed  consisted  in  injecting  beneath  the  skin  of 
rabbits,  bacilli  obtained  directly  from  the  swamps  and  sus- 
pended in  marsh-water,  or  the  same  organisms  cultivated  in 
tlieir  laboratory  in  a  solution  of  fish-gelatine.  These  injec- 
tions produced  more  or  less  febrile  disturbance,  and  in  some 
cases  death,  and  as  tlie  result  of  careful  temperature  observa- 
tions and  post-mortem  examination,  the  conclusion  was  reached 
tliat  the  rabbits  suffered  from  malarial  fever  resulting  from 
the  experimental  injections  made.  I  have  shown  that  the 
slightly  intermittent  character  of  the  febrile  disturbance  pro- 
duced bj'^  the  injections  of  Klebs  and  Tomasi-Crudeli,  also 
results  from  the  injection  beneath  the  skin  of  a  rabbit  of  fluids 
which  do  not  contain  these  haclllyH  malarice^  but  in  which  other 
pathogenic  organisms  are  present,  as,  for  example,  of  human 
saliva,  and  that,  even  in  healthy  rabbits,  daily  oscillations  of 
temperature,  quite  as  decided  as  those  recorded  by  these  experi- 
menters, are  quite  common,  as  tlie  result  of  changes  in  the 
external  temperature,  a  thermometer  in  the  rectum  often 
marking  two  or  three  degrees  more  during  the  hottest  part  of  a 
summer  day  than  in  the  early  morning  of  the  same  day.  The 
presence  of  black  pigment  in  the  spleen,  and  the  (changes  in  this 
organ  described  by  Klebs  and  Tomasi-Crudeli,  are  also  shown 
not  to  be  peculiar  to  malarial  fever,  as  the  same  appearances 
were  presented  in  my  experiments  by  the  spleens  of  rabbits 
which  died  from  the  fatal  form  of  septicaemia  produced  by  the 
subcutaneous  injection  of  human  saliva,  which  I  have  described 
in  a   special  report  to  the  National  Board  of  Health. 

The  direct  examination  of  the  blood  of  patients  suffering 
from  yellow  and  from  malarial  fevers,  has  also  given  me  neg- 
ative results. 
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While  in  Havana,  as  a  member  of  the  yellow  fever  commis- 
sion,  I   gave  special  attention  to  this  subje(*.t,  and  examined 
with  the  most  powerfnl  lenses — procured  from  Germany  for 
this  -svork — the  blood  of  a  large  number  of  patients  in  the 
Military  Hospital  in  every  stage  of  the  disease.     No  bacterial 
organisms  were  observed  in  any  case,  and  the  same  is  true,  so 
far  as  my  observations  go,  as  regards  the  blood  of  malarial 
fever  patients.     I  have  not,  however,  had  the  opportunity  to 
examine  the  blood  of  very  many  malarial  fever  cases,  and  have 
never    succeeded    in  obtaining  a  specimen  during  the  chill. 
These  diseases — yellow  and  malarial  fevers — are  the  very  ones 
in  which,  upon  theoretical  grounds,  we  had  the  greatest  reason 
to  hope  for  discoveries  supporting  the  germ  theory.     Both  are 
diseases    in  which  heat,  moisture,  and  decomposing  organic 
matter  are  important  etiological  f  actprs.     In  both  there  is  good 
reason    for    believing   that  the  specific  poison    is  particulate 
rather  than  gaseous;  in  both,  this  poison  appears  to  be  capa- 
ble of  self-multiplication  external  to  the  human  body.     All 
of  these  facts  point  strongly  to  a  living  organism  as  the  essen- 
tial agent  in  the  production  of  the  diseases  in  question.     But, 
as   already   stated,  this  organism   has  thus   far   eluded    our 
researches.     Shall  we  then  say  that  the  germ  theory  is  a  myth 
and  that  it  is  disproved  by  our  failure  to  demonstrate  its  truth 
in  these  diseases?     By  no  means.     Let  us  rather  confess  the 
difficulties    of    the   undertaking  and  the  inadequacy  of   our 
methods  and  apparatus.     Enough  has  been  done  to  show  that 
there  are  no  easy  discoveries  awaiting  the  dilettante  investiga- 
tor in  this  field,  and  if  discoveries  are  finally  made,  it  will 
probably  be  by  the  persistent  and  enlightened  efforts  of  trained 
experts,  who,  supported  by  government  aid  or  private  liberal- 
ity, may  be  able,  if  necessary,  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  under- 
taking. 

The  failure  to  find  parasitic  organisms  in  blood,  does  not 
disprove  the  germ  theory  in  any  particular  case,  as  it  is  possi- 
ble, firsts  that  these  organisms  are  ultra-microscopic,  and 
second^  that  they  exist  elsewhere  than  in  the  blood,  as  for 
example,    in  the  alimentary  canal.      That  ultra-microscopic 
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germs  exist  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  sterilized  fluids  exposed 
to  the  air  soon  "break  down"  ilnd  show  the  presence  of 
innumerable  bacteria  of  various  species,  while  the  most  care- 
ful microscopic  examination  of  the  floating  particles,  every- 
where present  in  the  atmosphere,  usually  fails  to  disclose  the 
presence  of  these  organisms,  which  apparently  multiply  not 
only  by  fission,  but  also  by  means  of  germs  which  are  so  small 
HS  to  be  practically  ultra-microscopic.  Many  of  the  micro- 
cocci are  so  small  that  it  is  with  difliiculty  that  they  can  be 
distinguished  by  the  highest  powers,  and  yet  it  is  quite  proba- 
ble that  they  produce  endogenous  reproductive  bodies  still 
smaller. 

But  the  second  possibility  seems  to  me  to  be  more  plausible 
than  the  first,  and  future  investigations  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  directed  to  a  search  for  pathogenic  organisms  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  upon  the  surface  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane,  in  the  lymphatics,  and  in  the  tissues,  rather  than 
in  the  blood.  Nature  seerns  to  have  provided  some  method 
of  removing  bacteria  from  the  circulating  fluid  when,  by  any 
means,  they  find  their  way  into  it  in  limited  numbers. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  microscopical  examination, 
made  shortly  after  the  experimental  injection  of  a  fluid  con- 
taining the  bacteria  of  putrefaction,  into  the  femoral  vein  of 
a  dog,  does  not  disclose  their  presence  in  the  blood. 

That  acute  or  chronic  blood-poisoning  may  take  place  from 
the  introduction  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  contaminated 
water,  or  of  food  undergoing  putrefactive  changes,  is  sup- 
ported by  evidence  familiar  to  all  physicians.  Since  the 
researches  of  Pasteur  have  demonstrated  that  ymtrefactive 
changes  in  organic  matter  are  due  to  the  presence  of  bacteria, 
and  that  if  these  are  excluded,  the  most  putrescible  substance 
may  be  kept  indefinitely  without  undergoing  change,  it  is 
evident  that  the  pernicious  efi^ects  of  putrefying  material  intro- 
duced into  the  alimentary  canal  are  due  directlv  or  indirectlv 
to  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction.  I 

That  fermentation  and  putrefaction  kA  food  which  was 
wholesome  when  taken,  mav  also  occur  In  nHa  in  the  alimen- 
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tary  canal  and  there  produce  more  or  less  serious  disturbance 
of  health,  is  also  well  known.     But  it  is,  perhaps,  not  so  well 
known  that  hacteria  of  various  forms  and  in  gi-eat  numbers 
are  constantly  present  in  the  mouth  and  in  the  intestines  of 
persons  in  perfect  health.     These  arc  the  commensals  of  man, 
harmless  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  possibly  playing 
at  times  the  role. of  pathogenic  organisms.     Is  it  not  also  pos- 
sible and  even  probable  that  the  specific  organism  or  organisms 
which  produce  malarial  fever  locate  themselves  here,  and  by 
their  presence  and  multiplication  give  rise  to  the  phenomena 
of  the  disease.  *  This  hypothesis  would  explain  the  fact  that 
malarial  attacks  may  continue  after  the  patient  has  removed 
from  the  place  where  his  intermittent  fever  was  contracted  to 
a  healthy  locality.     But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon 
this  hypothesis,  as  my  object  is  simply  to  point  out  to   you 
certain  possibilities  which  remain  after  the  negative  demon- 
stration has  been  made,  that  there  are  no  parasitic  organisms 
in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  any  of  the  so-called 
zymotic  diseases. 

The  foundation  stone  upon  wliich  the  germ  theory  will 
rest,  if,  as  now  appears  probable,  it  is  finally  estalJished  upon 
a  substantial  experimental  basis,  is  the  demonstration,  which 
we  owe  to  that  great  French  chemist  Pasteur,  that  the 
decomposition  of  complex  organic  products  is  effected  by  liv- 
ing ferments.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  in  too  much  haste  to 
accept  the  generalization  which  Pasteur  and  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers feel  justified  in  making  from  the  facts  already  known. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  these  facts  are  of  immense  significance, 
and  that  the  germ  theory  offers  to  us  a  rational  explanation  of  the 
etiology  and  epidemic  prevalence  of  infectious  diseases,  while 
all  previous  attempts  to  explain  these  phenomena  amounted 
to  little  more  than  confessions  of  ignorance,  clothed  often  in 
high  sounding  words,  as  in  the  stereotyped  phrases  "atmos- 
pheric and  telluric  influences,''  "epidemic  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere,"  etc.  It  is  true,  also,  that  preventive  medicine 
and  therapeutics  are  already  largely  and  favorably  infiuenced 
by  a  rapidly  extending  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  germ  theory. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  question  is  the  most  important 
one  which  has  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the  profession, 
and  its  definite  sohition  in  the  affirmative  would  establish 
medicine  upon  a  firm  scientific  basis.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, there  is  much  that  is  uncertain  and  (iontradictory  in  the 
experimental  evidence  bearing  upon  the  question,  which  has 
been  recorded,  and  it  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  a  spirit  of 
scientific  scepticism  that  we  can  hope  to  estimate,  at  their  true 
value,  the  facts  already  ascertained,  and  to  exclude  the  mis- 
taken observations  and  deductions  of  over  enthusiastic  investi- 
gators. We  must  be  careful,  however,  that  our  conservatism 
is  not  of  the  kind  which  results  from  self-satisfied  ignorance, 
as  the  vagaries  of  an  honest  enthusiast  are  far  preferable  to 
the  rhinoceros-like  impenetrability  to  truth  possessed  by  the 
man  who  passes  judgment  upon  a  case  in  advance  of  the  evi- 
dence. A  general  review  of  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  germ 
theory  of  disease  would  take  more  time,  both  in  preparation  and 
in  delivery,  than  I  have  at  my  disposal,  nor  is  it  necessary  tliat 
I  should  attempt  it,  as  most  of  you  are  already  familiar  with 
this  evidence.  I  shall,  therefore,  content  myself  with  the 
statement  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  question  is  still  svhjudice^ 
with  a  strong  probability,  however,  that  it  will  eventually  be 
settled  in  the  affirmative  for  a  large  proportion,  if  not  for  all, 
of  those  diseases  usually  classified  as  zymotic. 


"'^  X^iif^ 
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MEDICAL   EXPERTS. 


By  G.  W.  DAVIS,  M.  D. 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  California:  Prominent  among  the  fundamen- 
tal rules  laid  down  for  our  professional  observance  we  will 
lind  one  which  reads:  "  That,  as  good  citizens,  it  is  the  duty  of 
medical  men  to  be  ever  vigilant  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, and  to  bear  their  part  in  sustaining  its  institutions  and 
burdens;  they  should  also  be  ever  ready  to  give  counsel  to 
the  public  in  relation  to  matters  especially  appertaining  to 
their  profession,  as  on  subjects  of  medical  police,  public 
hygiene  and  legal  medicine.  Medical  men  should  also  be 
always  ready  when  called  on  by  the  legally  constituted  authori- 
ties to  enligliten  coroner's  inquests  and  courts  of  justice  on  sub- 
jects strictly  medical.  *  *  *  But  in  these  cases  it  is  just,  in 
consequence  of  the  time,  labor  and  skill  required,  and  the 
responsibility  and  risk  they  incur,  that  tlie  public  should 
award  them  a  proper  honorarium.''  Now,  this  is  fair  and 
correct  both  in  letter  and  spirit;  but  the  last  clause  of  the  quo- 
tation does  not  seem  to  be  properly  appreciated  by  those  who 
are  always  ready  to  exact  such  service  of  us.  The  tendency 
of  the  pre^nt  age  seems  to  be  to  care  but  little  for  physicians 
and  surgeons,  except  for  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  them,  and 
the  public  is  more  penurious  in  its  dealings  with  them  than 
with  the  most  illiterate  class  of  mechanics  or  manual  laborers. 
It  is  presumed  that  there  are  but  few  of  us  who  have  been  long 
engaged  in  practice,  who  have  not  been  many  times,  perhaps, 
summoned  before  our  courts  of  justice  to  testify  as  experts; 
to  give  our  professional  views  in  reference  to  matters  which 
did  not  in  the  least  concern  us  as  citizens,  and  about  which  we 
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knew  nothing  except  as  medical  men,  and  yet  the  idea  of  fully 
remunerating  us  for  our  time,  labor  and  talent  never  seems  to 
have  been  entertained  by  those  who  saw  tit  to  require  such 
labor  of  us.  As  citizens,  we  are  l>ound  to  surrender  certain 
rights  and  perform  certain  duties  which  are  necessary  for  the 
good  and  protection  of  the  community  in  which  we  live.  Like 
others  we  must  ol)ey  a  subprena  issued  legally,  and  as  men  we 
have  no  right  to  refuse  to  answer  the  summons,  whether  it 
suits  our  convenience  or  not,  nor  to  demand  even  an  explanation 
as  to  why  or  what  we  are  expected  to  testify. 

There  is  no  alternative  but  to  obev  the  order  or  suffer  the 
consequences.     In  this  respect  the  pliysician  differs  in  no  par- 
ticular from  any  other  ordinary  wHltness.     So  much  must  be 
admitted  by  all  of  us ;  but  our  professional  knowledge  is  onr 
own  capital,  and  if  it  be  of  value  and  >>eneiit  to  others  it  should 
be  paid  for  by  them,  and  no  (iourt  or  citizen  should  have  any 
legal    right  to  demand   it  of  us  without  tendering  us  a  just 
compensation  for  it.     We  should  have  a  constitutional  right 
to  refuse  it  on  any  other  ground,  or  to  decline  to  give  any 
opinion  at  all  unless  we  see  lit,  and  no  court  should  have  the 
power  to  commit  or  tine   us  for  contempt  for  such   refusal. 
We  should  l)e  protected   in  the  right  under  all  circumstancers, 
to  refuse  to  divulge  any  secrets  that  mav  have  been  communi- 
cated to  us  as  professional   men,  when  such  disclosures  were 
necessary  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  patient;  provide^!, 
however,  that  such  facts  were  not  nmdo  known  to  us  for  the 
accomplishment  of  some  criminal  jUirpi>sts  or  as  an  explana- 
tion   of   some    crime    which    the   patient    had  committed  or 
endeavored  to  commit.     In  some  States  it  is  even  forbidden 
to  disclose  any  knowledge  gained  in  this  way.     If,  however, 
we  have  once  taken  the  wi  ness  stand  or  made  our  deposition 
in  regard  to  any  matter  either  of  fact  or  opinion,  we  cannot 
refuse  to  submit  to  a  cross-examination  \q>on  the  same  subject, 
or  refrain  from  telling  all  we  know  abo\it  the  case;  and  here 
is  where  attorneys  are  ever  readv  to  monopolize  our  time  for 
their  benelit  without  tendering  us  the  slightest   compensation 
whatever. 
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We  must,  tlierefore,  be  on  our  guard  and  never  allow  them 
to  take  such  an  unfair  advantage  of  us.     We  must  think  thrice 
and  well  before  we  testify  at  all  as  an  expert,  and  remember, 
that  when  once  we  have  testified  m  extenso^  we  cannot  refuse  to 
be  examined  again  and  again,  if  summoned,  upon  the  same  case. 
It  should  be  so,  that  just  so  soon  as  we  are  placed  upon  the 
stand  as  a  skilled  witness,  our  duty  to  the  State  as  an  ordinary 
witness  (teases,  and  no  one  can  or  should  force  us  to  give  our 
professional  opinion  (formed  from  our  special  experience  and 
acquirements),  in  court,  any  more  than  he  could  in  our  private 
office,  and  that  we  do  an  injustice  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
co-laborers,  in  allowing  an  advocate  to  extort  an  opinion  from 
us  without  a  reasonable  remuneration.     Abstract  justice  and 
right,  requires  no  man  to  render  services  to  another  which  is 
no  benefit  to  himself;  and  for  every  favor  which  he  confers 
upon  his  fellow^  man,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  something  that 
is  tangible  and  ;;ust.     Anything  which  he  may  see  fit  to  do  for 
nothing,  is  an  act  of  charity  on  his  part,  and  a  matter  which  he 
must  regulate  by  his  own  sense  of  duty  and  his  conscience. 
This  rule  of  action  is  carried  out  strictly  in  almost  every  voca- 
tion of  life,  except  in  the  practice  of  medicine;  but  in  this, 
our  capital  invested,  whicli  consists  of  our  professional  acquir- 
ments  and  skill,  is  considered  public  property.     And  our  time, 
labor  and  knowledge  are  too  often  reckoned  as  the  common 
property  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  community  in  which  we 
Uve.     We  evidently  have  done  much  to  encourage  this  state  of 
public  opinion  ourselves,  by  our  too  great  anxiety  and  dispo- 
sition to  render  eleemosynary  services  for  rich  and  wealthy 
corporations,  and  individuals  that  are  perfectly  able  and  of 
riglit  should  pay  us  well  for  what  we  do. 

Now  I  repeat,  that  as  no  man  or  body  of  men  has  any  right 
to  demand  the  time  and  labor  of  his  fellow  men  without  a  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  the  same,  neither  should  our  courts 
have  the  right  to  occupy  our  time  and  make  use  of  our  per- 
sonal knowledge  without  rendering  us  an  equivalent  for  the 
same.  If  the  opinions  of  medical  men  be  requisite  to  answtjr 
the  ends  of  law,  why  should  not  they  be  paid  as  well  as  judges 
26 
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who  are  to  decide,  and  the  lawyers  who  exert  their  abilities  so 
often  to  defeat  the  aims  of  justice. 

Physicians,  from  the  necessity  of  their  calling,  are  gener- 
ally exempt  from  jury  duty,  military  duty  and  otlier  obliga- 
tions that  unavoidably  interfere  with  the  noble  and  humane 
pursuit  of  their  profession  ;  with  what  right  and  fairness, 
then,  can  they  be  expected  or  compelled  to  attend  courts  as 
experts,  to  the  neglect  of  their  business  and  patients,  in  order 
to  settle  some  point  which  their  professional  education  alone 
qualifies  them  to  determine?  A  few  argue  that  witnesses  may 
be  bribed  to  testify  falsely,  and  that  medical  men  are  not 
more  likely  to  resist  temptation,  when  acting  as  experts,  than 
any  ordinary  witness,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  remu- 
neration of  a  witness  may  exert  an  influence  upon  the  minds 
of  the  jury  as  to  his  credibility;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  an  expert  is  not  presumed  to  be  an  interested  witness 
whatever,  nor  allowed  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  justice 
or  merits  of  tlie  case  pending,  but  simply  to  give  his  views 
and  his  reasons  for  coming  to  such  a  conclusion.  He  is  called 
upon  to  testify  as  to  facts,  and  to  draw  conclusions  in  regard 
to  certain  matters  from  his  professional  knowledge  only,  and 
not  from  anything  he  may  have  seen  and  heard  from  others, 
and  his  testimony  is  only  valuable  because  his  deductions  are 
supposed  to  be  drawn  from  scientific  premises. 

In  many  important  trials  the  decision  of  tlie  case  depends 
entirely  upon  medical  testimony,  and  it  is  an  imperative  duty 
devolving  upon  all  concerned,  to  secure  the  most  distinguished 
and  reliable  medical  men  as  experts  in  order  to  elicit  and  defend 
the  truth.  All  parties  to  a  suit  are  certainly  right  in  summoning 
medical  men  as  witnesses  when  the  point  at  issue  can  only  be 
settled  by  medical  opinion,  and  they  ought  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  selecting  the  most  able  members  of  our  profession, 
and  not,  as  unfortunately  too  often  occurs,  summon  only  such 
men  as  can  be  used  as  tlie  counsel  ma}"  desire.  It  is  true  that 
neither  court  nor  counsel  can  object  to  the  employment  of  an}' 
medical  man  of  the  most  reasonable  knowledge  as  an  expert, 
unless  his  character  can  be  called  in  question,  and    if  once 
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allowed  to  take  the  witness  stand  he  cannot  be  objected  to, 
no  matter  ht)w  dishonest  or  how  imcompetent  he  may  after- 
ward prove  himself  to  be;  and  this  is  the  very  reason  why 
justice  is  so  often  defeated  by  medical  men,  and  our  profession 
disgraced  by  ignorant  and  dishonest  individuals.  It  would  be 
well  if  medical  experts  could  be  objected  to  as  jurymen  are, 
only  the  cause  should  be  more  clearly  stated  for  such  objection. 

Science  is  educated  common  nense^  and  unless  a  physician 
and  surgeon  has  a  pretty  full  supply  of  that,  he  can  never 
make  a  capable  expert,  no  difference  how  much  he  reads  and 
how  great  his  observation.  He  must  possess  sufficient  mental 
power  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  as  well  as  to 
correctly  interpret  the  peculiar  workings  of  the  mind  in  health 
and  disease. 

The  laws  of  evidence  recognize  no  difference  between  ques- 
tions of  fact  and  questions  of  opinion,  and  require  as  prompt 
answers  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  It  is  not  often  that  we 
have  time  given  us  for  reading  up  the  case ;  we  are  called  upon 
for  our  own  opinion,  and  it  is  exceedingly  rare  that  books 
are  admissible  as  authority  on  the  witness  stand.  It  is  not  my 
intention,  were  I  capable,  to  lay  down  or  submit  a  formula  for 
governing  medical  men  when  acting  as  experts,  for  I  think  it 
quite  impossible  to  prescribe  any  rule  to  be  closely  observed 
under  all  circumstances.  The  very  time  we  most  need  it, 
we  would  be  the  most  likely  to  forget  it. 

A  positive  amount  of  ability  is,  however,  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  creditable  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  skilled 
medical  witness.  He  must  be  a  man  of  good  common  sense 
and  respectable  scientific  acquirements,  of  unimpeachable  hon- 
esty, strong  will,  and  unwavering  determination.  He  must 
not  allow  his  judgment  to  be  formed  or  his  opinions  to  be 
influenced  by  aught  save  the  facts  in  evidence,  and  yet  be 
modest  and  unassuming.  He  must  have  a  pretty  thorough 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  special  department  of  medicine 
and  surgery  which  the  case  being  tried  may  require,  and  not 
presume  upon  his  ability  to  answer  any  and  every  question, 
bearing  upon  our  art,  that  may  be  propounded  to  him  by  the 
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counsel.  He  must  rather  feel  and  acknowledge  his  inability 
to  give  satisfactory  replies  to  questions  which  he  may  not 
understand,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  be 
a  complete  master  of  our  profession,  or  to  be  thoroughly 
informed  upon  every  department.  He  must  not  allow  the 
lawyers  to  mold  his  questions  for  him  by  stating  questions  to 
draw  him  out,  but  must  keep  Calm  and  under  perfect  self 
control,  never  allowing  himself  to  be  flurried  and  harassed  by 
the  tricks  and  seeming  impudence  of  the  attorneys,  nor  forget 
the  high  and  responsible  position  that  he  fills  in  virtue  of  his 
professional  attainments.  Nor  should  he  ever  fail  to  main- 
tain his  self-respect  or  swerve  one  inch  from  the  lino  of  truth, 
if  he  expects  his  opinions  to  be  respected  or  his  testimony  to 
carry  any  weight. 

His  opinions  must  be  founded  entirely  upon  the  facts  in  evi- 
dence, and  his  conclusions  be  drawn  from  premises  incontro- 
vertibly  true,  or  they  will  be  readily  proven  of  no  value. 
Whether  his  testimony  has  exerted  any  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  the  jury  or  not,  the  medical  expert  must  not  feel 
himself  aggrieved,  as  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  prosecu- 
tion or  decision  of  the  point  at  issue. 

To  conclude,  I  think  it  will  appear  very  evident,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  a  medical  expert  is,  in  no  sense  of  the 
term,  an  ordinary  witness,  and  that  his  opinion  is  only  valu- 
able as  an  expression  of  science,  and  in  order  to  be  capable  of 
giving  such  an  opinion  he  must  take  time  and  trouble  to 
examine  thoroughly  into  and  listen  carefully  to  all  the  other 
testimony  adduced.  He  should  be  well  paid  for  his  trouble 
and  professional  opinion,  and  it  should  not  be  expected  or 
presumed  that  he  can  interfere  wnth  his  other  engagements  or 
consume  his  time  in  attending  to  such  matters  without  a  lib- 
eral remuneration  for  services  rendered.  A  law  should  be 
enacted  in  this  State  entitling  a  medical  expert  to  a  specified 
reasonable  and  just  amount,  to  be  paid  by  the  State,  county  or 
defendant,  as  the  agreement  may  demand,  and  that  whoever 
first  calls  upon  an  expert  for  his  opinion  employs  him  profes- 
sionally, and  thus  render  themselves  responsible  to  him  for  his 
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compensation.  In  many  places  such  a  fee  can  be  collected 
bj  law. 

The  compensation  for  services  rendered  by  an  expert  in  this 
State  is  allowed  or  not  allowed  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
and  when  allowed,  it  is,  except  in  rare  instances,  exceedingly 
meager  if  not  unjust. 

Coroners  should  not  expect  medical  men  to  answer  a  sum- 
mons to  give  their  opinion  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  death 
of  pereons  whom  they  have  not  attended,  or  compel  them  to 
make  post-mortem  examinations  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death, 
without  a  fair  and  proper  remuneration.  The  same  rule  holds 
good  in  regard  to  making  chemical  analysis  or  rendering  any 
strictly  professional  services  whatever. 

Many  of  the  States  of  our  Union  discard,  in  a  legal  way, 
all  distinctions  between  educated  and  regularly  graduated 
medical  men,  and  the  unscrupulous  and  uneducated  who  see 
fit  to  call  themselves  physicians.  It  should  not  be  60.  It 
places  us  all  upon  a  common  footing,  calling  and  treating 
every  man  a  doctor  who  sees  fit  to  style  himself  such,  and 
thus  holds  us  alike  accountable  for  any  errors  they  may  com- 
mit, and  we  should  recognize  this  fact  and  as  far  as  possible 
protect  ourselves. 

Tliere  should  be  far  more  unity  and  harmony  of  action 
among  medical  men  in  their  dealings  with  the  public  than 
there  is  at  present,  for  no  profession  needs  mutual  aid  and 
support  as  much  as  ours.- 
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ILLL'STKATIONS  OF  COUNTRY  SURGERY. 


By  H.  JOHN  C!RUMPTON,  M.  D. 


(Jahk  1.  July  ir)th,  18 — .  Was  called  to  Cobb Mountaiiiy 
tw(^nty-tlv(i  inih'H  from  home.  P'ound  that  Pope  H.,  a  well 
<l(wolop(Ml  boy  of  hixteen,  liad,  four  days  previously,  placed 
bin  ri^ht  hand  over  the  rmizzle  of  a  sliotgun,  when  it  was  dis- 
chur^tid,  and  the  b)ad  of  bird  nhot  entered  the  palm,  no  doubt 
HcwiM'hi^  the  pahner  arcli,  badly  shattering  the  scaphoid  and 
aeitiilutuir  bont's,  fracturing  the  radius  in  its  wrist  articula- 
tion, tlu^nco  j)lowing  its  way  through  the  inter-osseos  space  for 
tW(»-thirdH  the  length  of  the  forearm,  wliere  the  ulna  was  frac- 
turt^d,  and  near  where  I  found  most  of  the  charge,  and  ex- 
traett^d  it  by  making  a  slight  incision  through  the  integument. 
Int<>  the  outh^t  thus  nuide  I  introduced  the  nozzle  of  a  David- 
son syringe  and  threw  a  carbolized  stream  which  made  its 
exit  throiigh  the  ))alm,  thus  cleansing  the  wound  in  its  whole 
length.  Soon  after  the  shooting  there  was  very  free  hemor- 
rhage, which  was  controlled  by  placing  the  boy  in  bed,  resting 
the  t^lbow  i>n  a  chair  by  his  side,  holding  the  forearm  verti- 
cally, and  direct iuij  on  it  a  stream  of  water  from  a  mountain 
briH^k  near  by,  which  was  of  a  temperatui'e  a  few  degrees  above 
fret^zing.  This  was  kept  up  for  the  ensuing  ten  hours,  by 
Nvhicli  tirnt^ — the  outwanl  Hi»w  of  bU>od  having  long  sint-e 
ceased — the  ciivulation  was  about  driven  from  the  limb.  See- 
ing the  dark,  mottleil  appearance,  old  Mat.  H.,  the  boyV 
father,  an  old  exjH^rienceil  fnmtiersman,  knew  this  to  be  a  bad 
oiueu  and  that  a  change*  must  W  made.  His  pnx'eeilings 
weiv  m>vel  and  effectual.  The  cold  water  was  discontinue^U 
the  arm  plainnl   horizoutallv  and  literallv  immersed  in  soft 
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pine  gum,  a  substance  about  the  consistency  of  balsam  fir  as 
found  in  market,  and  so  remained  up  to  my  arrival.  So  well 
pleased  was  I  with  this  stimulating  antiseptic  dressing  of  old 
Matt's,  that  I  determined  to  continue  it,  lessening  its  viscidity 
with  a  liberal  admixture  of  carboHzed  olive  oil.  The  wound 
continued  to  do  well  all  the  way  through,  tlie  inflammatory 
action  never  did  run  high,  and  the  amount  of  suppuration  was 
small  and  healthy  in  appearance.  These  ordinarily  favorable 
symptoms,  in  view  of  the  grave  cluu-acter  of  the  wound,  made 
me  uneasy  and  apprehensive  of  masked  trouble  somewhere; 
besides  which  there  was  another  disturbing  element:  early 
in  the  case  great  abdominal  distress,  at  first  traceable  to  diete- 
tic imprudence,  but  later  showing  itself  frequently  without  a 
moment's  warning,  when  no  such  cause  could  be  assigned. 
From  this  he  was  a  great  sufferer  and  made  almost  constant 
attendance  necessary,  as  nothing  seemed  reliable  for  his  relief 
but  prompt  hypodermic  administration  of  morpliia.  There 
were  none  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  tetanus,  but  certain, 
to  me,  important  queries  presented  themselves.  How  far  was 
the  favorable  progress  of  the  wound  traceable  to  the  prij- 
longed  application  of  ice  cold  water,  or  to  old  Matt's  sugar- 
pine  balsam?  Were  the  abdominal  symptoms  sympathetic 
with  the  wound,  and  in  what  way  connected  with  the  peculiar 
dressing  used  i  Be  this  as  it  may,  at  the  end  of  a  tedious 
three  months  the  boy  was  fully  restored  to  his  former  robust 
health,  the  wound  entirely  healed,  the  wrist  joint  anchylosed, 
the  finger  and  thumb  semiflexed,  the  hand,  however,  still  a 
very  useful  member — as  old  Matt,  expressed  it :  "  beating  no 
hand  at  all  badly."  Toward  the  end  of  the  case  I  liad  the 
kind  co-operation  of  Dr.  Alex.  Anderson,  of  Anderson's 
Springs,  to  which  circumstance  much  of  the  favorable  results 
are  due. 

The  much  abused  medical  law  makes  liberal  provision  for  a 
class  on  this  coast,  some  of  whom,  coming  at  an  early  day, 
penetrated  the  wilderness  in  advance  of  the  regular  M.  D., 
starting  with  no  preliminary  education,  but  after  a  rough  and 
ready  experience  on  the  frontier,  have  developed  into  very 
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fair  general  practitioners,  rendering  acceptable  service  to  a 
clientage  who  would  not  willingly  exchange  them  for  the 
most  cultured.  Two  such  were  called  to  treat  the  case  before 
me,  but,  eacli  for  himself,  declined,  on  the  plea  that  all  that 
could  be  done  was  to  amputate,  which  he  was  not  prepared 
to  do  for  want  of  instruments;  thus  showing  a  degree  of 
shrewdness  in  keeping  out  of  an  ugly  case,  in  which  the  pros- 
pect of  receiving  either  cash,  thanks,  or  fame  was  not  brilliant. 

Case  2.  November  12th,  18 — .  Was  called  live  miles 
away  to  John  F.,  a  superb  specimen  of  manhood,  aged  forty, 
weighing  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  who,  two  hours 
before,  had  received  a  charge  of  buckshot  in  doi'suni  of  right 
foot  near  its  outer  border  just  in  front  of  external  malleolus^ 
the  charge  carrying  with  it  into  the  foot  several  thicknesses 
of  heavy  boot  leg  through  \yhich  it  had  passed,  and  which  had 
materially  lessened  its  force.  In  a  space  nearly  two  inches  in 
diameter,  with  an  outer  border  of  integument  only,  every- 
thing, down  to  \!i\^  plantar  fascia^  seemed  to  be  destroyed,  as 
the  cuboid  was  broken  into  fragments  as  well  as  segments  off 
the  OS  calcisy  external  cuneiform  and  fourth  and  fifth  metatar- 
aal  bones,  and  the  soft  tissues  pulpified.  Most  of  the  shot, 
with  the  accompanying  debris,  were  found  within  tlie  area 
first  described ;  some  of  the  sliot,  liowever,  scattered  tlirougli 
the  balance  of  the  instep,  one  was  cut  out  as  far  back  as  beneath 
the  itdernal  malleolus.  After  placing  the  patient  reclining  on 
a  common  settee,  with  tlie  limb  elevated  over  its  sloping  end, 
the  wound  was  freed,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  its  extraneous 
contents,  a  temporary  splint  adjusted  to  the  sole  and  water 
dressings  applied.  After  remaining  perhaps  two  hours,  there 
had  been  no  hemorrliage  and  the  patient  was  otherwise  com- 
paratively comfortable.  I  left  in  answer  to  another  urgent  call, 
promising  to  return  as  soon  as  pt)ssible ;  being  fully  impressed 
with  the  grave  character  of  the  wound,  sent  for  an  old  friend 
to  join  me  next  morning  with  a  view  to  amputation.  I 
returned  in  a  few  hours  to  find  that,  during  my  absence,  tlie 
patient   had  imprudently  gotten  up,  when  the   wound  com- 
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menced  bleeding,  which  extended  to  syncope  before  controlled, 
by  again  placing  him  as  before  witli  the  limb  elevated. 
Following  this  great  loss  of  blood,  the  state  of  exhaustion 
was  sa  extreme  that  it  was  deemed  prudent,  for  the  time 
at  least,  to  abandon  all  thought  of  amputation.  There  was 
no  recurrence  of  tlie  hemorrhage,  but  the  man's  condition 
required  close  attention  to  keep  him  from  sinking.  After  a 
time,  however,  his  general  condition  improved  and  the 
processes  of  repair  started  in  so  favorably  that  the  desper- 
ate determination  was  taken  to  try  to  save  the  limb.  Within 
the  area  named  above,  nearly  all  the  soft  tissues  sloughed 
away^  no  particle  of  bone  was  taken  out  until  showing  loss  of 
all  vitality.  I  feel  certain,  however,  that  all  of  the  cuboid,  as 
well  as  clippings  ofF  the  adjacent  bones,  were  thus  removed. 
Suppuration  was  profuse,  with  a  tendency  to  the  burrowing 
of  pus  about  the  ankle  joint.  Of  course  the  healing  of  such 
a  wound  was  slow,  but  at  the  end  of  three  months  the  great 
loss  of  tissue  was  so  far  repaired  with  adventitious  groM^th  as  to 
make  us  all  feel  sanguine  of  final  success,  and  there  was  no 
need  of  further  attendance  beyond  an  occasional  call,  and  the 
patient  soon  got  around. 

All  antagonism  on  that  side  being  destroyed,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  draw  the  foot  inward  and  upward ;  this,  to  a  great 
extent,  however,  is  corrected  by  a  properly  adjusted  boot. 
The  wound  is  about  healed  now,  with  the  limb  a  very  useful 
one;  there  is  a  slight  lameness,  but  the  man  is  a  first  class 
farm  laborer.  I  had  recently  had  an  unsatisfactory  experience 
with  carbolic  acid.  In  this  case,  through  mv  old  friend  Dr. 
Boone,  of  Kelsey  ville,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  other  valuable 
suggestions,  I  determined  to  use  the  old-fashioned  pyrolig- 
neous  acid — a  lot  of  which  was  distilled  in  the  neighborhood 
for  this  purpose — than  which,  as  a  topical  application,  notliing 
could  have  acted  better.  In  late  works  this  agent  is  barely 
mentioned,  as  being  superseded  by  more  elegant  preparations; 
change  is  not  always  progress.  Perhaps  one  may  be  pardoned 
for    indulging  in   a  little    self  gratulation    at  the    successful 
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application  of  conservatism,  of  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  as 
above  set  forth.     But  no  such  happy  reflections  are  justifiable 


m- 


Case  3.  September  10th,  18 — ,  S.  B.,  aged  sixty-five, 
of  scrofulous  diathesis,  was  accidentally  sliot  by  a  gun  loaded 
by  himself,  as  he  stated,  with  thirteen  buckshot.  The  cliarge 
entered  the  outer  and  lower  margin  of  right  poplitial  space; 
a  pouch  was  observed  just  in  front  of  the  superior  extremity 
of  fibula,  from  which,  by  making  a  slight  incision  through  the 
integument,  twelve  of  the  thirteen  shot  alleged  to  have  been 
in  the  gun,  were  emptied.  Judging  from  the  site  of  the 
wound,  and  the  point  where  these  shot  were  found,  and  from 
other  causes,  the  theory  was  formed,  and  acted  upon  for  the 
time,  that  the  knee  joint  had  escaped  injury.  The  patient 
was  placed  comfortably  in  bed,  with  the  extended  limb  in  a 
wire  cloth  splint  suspended  from  overhead,  a  suflicient  open- 
ing being  left  in  it  to  allow  free  access  to  the  wound.  After 
the  broken  down  tissues  commenced  sloughing,  a  more  serious 
character  of  the  wound  was  revealed  than  first  imagined. 
After  a  long  delay,  which  seemed  almost  unavoidable,  having 
been  joined  by  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Woodland,  a  relative  of  the 
sufferer,  the  patient  was  placed  under  an  anaesthetic  and  the 
wound  was  thoroughly  explored,  when  amputation  was  deter- 
mined upon,  and  the  limb  taken  off  near  the  junction  of  the 
lower  and  middle  third  of  the  thigh.  Dr.  Jackson  using  the 
knife;  as  we  found  that  not  only  had  the  knee  joint  been 
opened,  but  some  of  the  shot  were  imbedded  in  the  condyles 
of  the  femur,  whilst  others  had  glanced  along  the  surface  of 
that  bone  for  perhaps  one-fourth  its  length. 

Although  the  poor  old  man  seemed  to  rally  from  the  imme- 
diate shock  of  the  operation,  still,  as  he  was  well  on  the  down 
grade  of  life,  there  seemed  not  sufficient  vitality  left  to  build 
on,  and  after  lingering  along  for  ten  days,  he  passed  away. 
We  all  understand  the  difference  between  "primary"  and 
"secondary"  operations;  and  had  the  true  character  of  the 
wound  been  known,  the  limb  ought  to  have  been  taken  off  as 
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soon  after  the  shooting  as  possible.  But  conscience,  a  creature 
of  cultivation,  tells  me  that  under  the  circumstances  the  result 
would  have  been  the  same.  Two  others  saw  the  case  early 
with  me,  only  to  confirm  my  own  erroneous  diagnosis — a  case 
where  union  was  not  strength.  At  the  time  he  was  wounded 
the  old  man  was  five  miles  away,  out  in  the  mountains;  was 
brought  home  on  a  stretcher.  He  laid  out  in  the  open  night  air 
several  houre,  and  suffered  intensely  from  cold  before  removal. 
His  usual  medical  attendant  declined  going  to  his  relief. 
'Twas  "  Hobson's  choice.''  I  consented  to  be  pressed  into  ser- 
vice, supposing  that  as  soon  as  brought  to  his  home  I  would  be 
superseded ;  but  this  was  not  to  be.  I  neglected  to  say  sooner, 
that  the  poor  old  man,  raised  on  the  frontier,  and  always  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  firearms,  had  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
perhaps,  made  a  mistake  by  placing  a  double  charge  of  buck- 
shot— twenty-six  instead  of  thirteen,  as  he  had  stated — in  one 
barrel  of  his  gun,  and  that  he  was  shot  by  the  accidental  dis- 
diarge  of  the  double-loaded  barrel,  that  number  of  shot,  twen- 
ty-six, being  found  in  the  limb.  Among  other  misfortunes 
besetting  our  pathway,  blow-flies  gained  access  to  the  wound, 
and  soon  it  was  infested  with  maggots,  which  were  promptly 
destroyed,  however,  and  bad  odors  very  materially  modified, 
by  the  free  use  of  a  strong  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  Austra- 
lian blue  gum. 

Case  4.  June  11th,  18 — ,  was  called  in  consultation 
with  Dr.  Reynolds,  of  Upper  Lake.  Found  that  the  three- 
year-old  son  of  R.  T.  had  just  received  an  accidental  wound 
from  a  pistol,  the  ball  penetrating  the  skull  through  the  right 
parietal  bone,  near  the  coronal  suture,  making  its  exit  about 
three  inches  beyond,  its  coui-se  being  from  before  backwards, 
parallel  with  and  just  above  the  temporal  ridge.  We  could 
feel  the  cranial  wall  broken  down  between  the  two  wounds, 
which  gave  hope  that  the  missile  had  not  penetrated  beyond 
the  meninges  of  the  brain,  although  the  child  was  comatose, 
with  stertorous  breathing,  eyes  rolled  back  in  their  sockets, 
besides  other  alarming  symptoms.      For  the  time  we  deter- 
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rained  to  adopt  an  expectant  course ;  the  child  was  placed  com- 
fortably in  bed,  and  cold  water  dressings  applied  to  the  wound, 
the  room  darkened,  and  the  utmost  quiet  enjoined.  The  next 
morning  the  more  prominent  symptoms  had  subsided;  the 
child  being  conscious,  complained  of  little  pain;  the  side  oppo- 
site the  wound  w^as  paralyzed ;  the  child  began  to  take  nourish- 
ment. Beyond  the  difficulty  of  providing  against  constipation, 
and  to  keep  the  bladder  free,  the  case  progressed  favorably 
for  perhaps  a  week,  when  the  two  wounds  and  the  interspace 
assumed  an  undue  prominence  and  bulging  appearance.  The 
effort  to  repress  this  by  applying  pressure  only  had  the  effect 
to  stupify  the  child,  and  to  accelerate  sloughing  of  the  integu- 
ment, thus  converting  the  two  into  one  wound ;  when  all  loose 
fragments  of  bone  were  removed,  and  a  well  developed  cere- 
bral hernia,  the  bigness  of  a  hen's  egg,  was  exposed.  We 
were  in  a  quandary  what  to  do  with  the  fungus,  in  which 
emergency  our  old  friend  Dr.  Jesse  T.  Boone,  of  Kelseyville, 
was  called  in,  who,  with  a  bolder  and  more  experienced  hand, 
excised  the  mass  down  to  the  cranial  wall.  It  proved  to  be 
non-vascular,  and  its  removal  had  none  other  than  the  happiest 
results.  There  was  a  tendency  to  its  reproduction,  which  was 
controlled  by  a  properly  adjusted  perforated  leaden  plate, 
with  compress  beneath  resting  on  the  wound,  saturated  with 
carbolized  vaseline.  Beyond  this  the  case  progressed  favor- 
ably; from  time  to  time  small  spiculae  of  bone  were  removed ; 
there  never  was  much  suppuration;  we  never  indulged  in 
much  probing,  never  fully  determined  the  depth  to  which  the 
ball  penetrated.  At  the  end  of  about  three  months  the  wound 
was  entirely  roofed  over  by  a  thick  cicatrix,  and  the  child  was 
the  same  strong,  bright,  promising  boy  as  before  the  shooting. 
Pulsation  following  each  heart-beat  is  plainly  perceptible. 
Once  since,  while  running,  he  struck  the  site  of  the  old 
wound  on  a  sharp  corner  of  a  table,  when  he  was  knocked 
down,  stunned;  he  regained  consciousness  in  a  short  time,  but 
the  opposite  side  was  partially  paralyzed  several  days ;  with 
this  exception,  mentally  and  physically,  his  condition  has 
remained  all  that  could  be  desired. 
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In  the  snrgical  history  of  the  war  between  the  States,  of 
fifty-one  cases  of  hernia  cerebH  reported,  forty-four  died 
within  a  few  months ;  of  the  seven  survivors,  four  fully  recov- 
ered— with  all  their  faculties  unimpaired — whilst  the  remain- 
ing three  suffered  from  headache  and  other  distress  at  times, 
BO  as  to  unfit  them  for  any  considerable  mental  or  physical 
effort. 

In  thus  attempting  to  give  an  outline  of  surgical  experi- 
ences in  the  "backwoods,"  if  I  deny  its  purpose  to  be  a 
desire  to  show  what  I  do  know,  you  must  not  charge  me  with 
designedly  suppressing  what  T  do  not  know  of  the  subject 
treated. 
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REPORT  ON  HYGIENE  AND  STATE  MEDICINE. 


By  n.  GIBBONS,  Sk.,  M.  D.,  Chaikmak. 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
THE  State  of  California:  In  no  department  of  medicine 
has  there  been  an  advance  as  marked  and  as  beneficial  as  in 
that  of  hygiene  or  preventive  medicine.  That  a  large  per- 
centage of  deaths  was  from  avoidable  causes  was  well  known 
by  former  generations.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
fully  realized  until  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  How  to 
cure  disease  was  the  leading  thought.  To  this  our  fathers 
gave  deserved  attention.  With  them  the  "  practice  of  medi- 
cine "  was  what  the  words  imply.  It  was  the  therapeutic 
art.  Their  armamentarium  was  more  extensive  than  ours, 
though  it  lacked  many  of  the  best  remedies,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  mainly  to  chemistry.  They  had  a  better  knowledge 
of  drugs  than  the  present  generation  of  doctors.  They 
depended  on  experience  and  observation,  not,  however,  with- 
out the  aid  of  science,  whose  lamp  they  kept  ever  burning  to 
throw  all  possible  light  on  their  pathway.  This  was  rational 
empiricism  for  there  are  two  kinds  of  empiricism  which 
ought  never  to  be  confounded,  one,  expansive  and  catholic, 
uniting  experience  with  science,  the  other  selfish  and  exclu- 
sive, coupled  with  artifice,  ignorance,  secresy,  trickery  and 
falsehood,  typified  by  Paracelsus,  who  declared  that  his  beard 
possessed  more  knowledge  than  all  the  medical  schools  of  his 
day.  To  designate  as  empirical,  those  well  educated  practi- 
tioners who  rely  mainly  on  experience,  and  who  refuse  to 
adopt  new  theories  and  new  modes  of  practice  unless  they  are 
well  confirmed  by  experience,  is  erroneous  and  unjust,  besides 
being  an  abuse  of  language. 
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In  the  past  centuries  State  medicine,  what  there  was  of  it, 
was  entirely  in  the  liands  of  governments.  It  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  such  measures  as  might  guard  against  the  intro- 
duction of  pestilence.  It  was  entirely  selfish,  or  instituted 
for  self-protection.  The  medical  profession  appears  to  have 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  doctors  of  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ago  had  enough  on  hand  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  So  late  as  the  time  of  Howard,  physicians  stip- 
ulating to  attend  the  sick  in  the  prisons  of  England  required 
a  proviso  exempting  them  from  attendance  in  case  of  pesti- 
lence. Contrast  this  with  the  course  pursued  by  American 
physicians  of  our  time,  when  the  cities  of  the  South  have  been 
visited  by  cholera  or  yellow  fever!  The  list  of  professional 
martvrs  from  the  North  who  laid  down  their  lives  at  Rich- 
niond  and  Memphis  tells  the  story. 

We  must,  however,  give  credit  to  the  profession  for  one 
great  hygienic  movement  which  originated  in  the  last  century. 
I  refer  to  vaccination.  Inoculation  had  been  introduced  in 
Europe  long  before,  by  a  woman.  It  was  adopted  by  the  pro-  . 
fession  when  the  proofs  of  its  usefulness  were  shown.  But 
though  it  protected  on  the  one  hand  those  who  were  inocu- 
lated, it  kept  the  disease  alive  on  the  other  hand,  so  that  it 
was  the  means  of  disfiguring  and  killing  indirectly  as  many 
as  it  protected  directly.  To  vaccination  there  was  no  such 
objection;  and  though  Jenner  was  for  a  long  time  resisted 
and  ridiculed  bv  his  medical  brethren,  he  lived  to  see  his  dis- 
covery  firmly  rooted,  and  his  name  written  among  those  that 
"  know  not  death." 

From  time  immemorial,  Boards  of  Health  have  existed  in 
most  large  cities  of  the  civilized  world.  In  our  own  country 
these  Boards  were  established  by  the  authorities  in  self-defense. 
Tliey  appear  to  have  had  but  little  connection  with  the  profes- 
sion; most  or  all  of  their  members  were  private  citizens,  and 
not  medical  men.  The  Health  Physician  was  the  only  link 
between  the  government  and  the  profession.  The  objects  of 
the  Board  were  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  pestilence 
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from  abroad,  and  to  correct  nuisances  at  home.  As  time 
passed  on,  these  Boards  gradually  fell  under  the  partial  or 
complete  control  of  physicians.  As  might  be  expected,  their 
sphere  of  action  was  enlarged,  and  in  some  instances  they 
were  clothed  with  much  power. 

Quarantine  laws  are  as  old  as  the  nations,  lliey  were 
cradled  in  seliishness  and  inhumanity,  and  were  enforced  with 
much  cruelty.  As  knowledge  and  civilization  increased,  they 
were  greatly  softened  down  and  improved.  JJut  the  (juaran- 
tine  question  is  not  yet  settled.  It  presents  several  points  on 
which  the  community,  as  well  as  those  physicians  who  have 
most  studied  the  subject,  are  at  variance.  Conflicting  with 
trade  and  commerce,  as  quarantines  always  do,  this  is  to  be 
expected.  But  there  are  other  questions  in  dispute  of  a  purely 
scientiiic  character,  and  which  will  not  be  settled  until  the 
nature  and  history  of  pestilential  diseases  shall  have  been  bet- 
ter understood. 

The  interest  of  the  profession  in  hygiene  gradually  extended 
until  it  ceased  to  be  an  individual  concern.  Medical  societies 
awakened  to  its  importance,  and  State  Boards  of  Health  were 
proposed.  These  required  legislative  action,  and  the  wisdom 
and  humanity  of  leo^islators  were  to  be  invoked.  Massachu- 
setts  has  the  honor  of  establishing  the  first  State  Board  of 
Health  in  the  Union.  From  that  time  to  the  present  scarcely 
a  vear  has  rolled  around  without  the  addition  of  one  or  more 
States  to  tlie  list.  California  was  among  the  first  to  fall  into 
line,  taking  the  fourth  place  on  the  roll.  It  may  be  well  to 
mention  here,  that  the  establishment  of  the  (California  State 
Board  of  Health  was  due  mainly  to  the  labors  of  a  member 
of  this  Society,  now  deceased,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
reorganizaticm  of  the  Society,  and  who  was  the  first  President 
after  the  reorganization.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
I  refer  to  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Logan,  of  Sacramento,  who 
occupied  the  post  of  Permanent  Secretary  from  the  organiza- 
tion until  his  death. 
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Tlie  several  State  Hoards  of  Health  act  uiuler  laws  some- 
what similar,  but  ditfering  in  the  degree  of  j)ower  allotte<l 
them.  No  compensation  is  aHowed,  except  to  the  Permanent 
Secretary,  who  performs  much  service  during  the  year.  It  is 
cust<»nuiry  for  the  Legislatures  to  appropriate  a  sum  suHicient 
Ut  cover  his  salary  and  the  actual  expenses  of  members  attend- 
ing the  meetings  or  performing  other  duties  recpiired  of  them. 
S<i  lightly  has  the  subject  been  appreciated  in  some  (juarters, 
that  one  or  more  States  enacted  the  law  and  apj)ointed  the 
lM»ard,  but  refused  all  compensation,  thus  leaving  the  Board, 
if  they  saw  lit,  to  work  for  the  public  and  pay  their  own 
exj>enses.  Subse<juent  legislation,  however,  corrected  the  law 
in  this  respect. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  note  that  no  State  has  ever  gone  back-  ^ 

ward  after  inaugurating  a  State  Board  of  Health,  and  repealed 
its  enactment.  On  the  contrar}',  so  manifest  have  been  the 
good  results,  and  so  much  in  accord  with  public  sentiment, 
that  the  Boards  have  grown  in  influence  and  in  popular  and 
legislative  favor  until  they  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  per- 
manent departments  of  State  government. 

I  have  said  that  the  degree  of  power  given  to  the  Boards  is 
not  uniform.  In  California,  for  instance,  it  is  merely  advisory. 
Our  Board  can  merely  watch  over  the  public  interests  in  mat- 
ters of  health,  and  give  (counsel  when  necessary.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  the  Illinois  Board  has  almost  absolute,  unlimited 
j)ower  to  adopt  measures  of  protection  from  disease.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  power  the  Illinois  Board  enforced  compulsory 
vaccination  in  such  parts  of  the  State  as  were  threatened  with  i 

disaster  from  the  recent  smallpox  epidemic.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  rapid  extinction  of  that  plague  in  Illinois,  at 
the  moment  when  it  threatened  most,  was  due  to  the  vigilance 
and  authority  of  the  Board.  '  \ 

The  Illinois  State  Board  has  another  duty  to  perform,  viz: 
The  inspe(^tion  of  the  testimonials  of  every  physicdan  practicing 
in  the  State,  and  the  granting  of  licenses  to  all  who  exhibit 
diplomas. 

2S 
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The  number  of  members  in  the  several  State  Boards  varies 
from  five  to  seven.  In  California  there  are  seven.  They  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  sanction  of  tlie  Senate, 
and  hold  office  four  years. 

During  the  last  year  California  has  been  constantly  menaced 
by  smallpox,  which  has  frequently  invaded  its  borders  from 
various  quarters.  The  local  Board  of  Health  of  San  Francisco 
has  exercised  a  vigilant  and  successful  control  within  its  borders, 
so  that  the  pestilence  was  prevented  from  becoming  epidemic 
in  the  metropolis.  Only  the  most  energetic  measures  enforced 
by  that  Board  protected  the  city  from  decimation  by  the  loath- 
some scourge.  It  was  fortunate  for  San  Francisco  and  for  the 
State,  that  so  much  power  was  vested  in  that  body.  As 
already  stated,  no  power  other  than  advisory  was  in  possession 
of  the  State  Board.  Accordingly,  tliis  Board  exerted  itself  in 
promoting  vaccination,  both  by  distributing  circulars  through 
the  State,  and  providing  genuine  vaccine  virus. 

But  a  critical  moment  occurred  when  a  number  of  cases  of 
smallpox  had  been  introduced  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
State  in  the  immigrant  trains  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 
The  public  safety  rec^uired  some  action  to  be  taken.  In  con- 
sultation with  Governor  Perkins,  and  with  his  counsel  and 
sanction,  the  State  Hoard,  through  its  Secretary,  Dr.  Hatch, 
proceeded  to  establish  an  inspection  of  all  the  immigrant 
trains  on  their  entrance  into  the  State,  and  to  (juarantine  all 
infected  cars.  Such  a  course  would  naturallv  lead  to  greater 
care  and  vigilance  among  immigrants  themselves,  in  the  East, 
before  entering  the'  trains,  as  well  as  among  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  travel.  A  single  caseof  sniall])(>x  was  found  in 
the  cars  after  the  (quarantine  was  established.  The  danger 
soon  subsided,  and  the  (pianintine  was  withdrawn. 

There  was  danger  also  on  the  southern  border.  Hut 
measures  taken  in  Arizona  and  at  Los  Angeles  and  by  the 
railroad  com])any  itself,  warded  off  the  ])estilence.  At  ])resent 
the  subsidence  of  the  disease  at  the  Kast  and  the  waning  epi- 
demic tendencv  ainonjr  ourselves,  render  restricti<ms  of  travel 
bv  land  unnecessarv. 
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INCREASKI)    mortality    OF    THE    PAST    SEASON. 

Karlv  in  the  winter  the  people  of  San  Francisco  were 
alarmed  by  a  gi^eat  and  ahnost  sndden  increase  in  tlie  bills  of 
mortality.  Some  attributed  it  to  the  north  wind ;  others  to  filthy 
sewers.  But  a  change  in  the  wind  brought  no  improYement, 
and  the  same  unsanitary  condition  prevailed  where  the  sewer- 
age was  good,  and  also  wliere  there  was  no  sewerage,  good  or 
bad.  Had  the  sewer-alarmists  looked  abroad,  they  would  have 
observed  a  similar  increased  death-rate  in  town  and  country 
over  the  entire  State,  and  indeed  over  the  whole  Pacific  slope, 
including  British  Columbia.  In  fact,  the  entire  temperate 
zime  of  the  continent  and  of  P^urope  experienced  more  or  less 
the  same  condition. 

Tn  all  this  there  is  nothing  unusual,  except  in  the  degree  of 
mortality,  which  was  far  above  the  common  mark  in  San 
Francisco  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  general.  Every  winter 
brings  with  it  an  extension  and  aggravation  of  disease,  espe- 
cially of  the  pulmonary  organs.  The  contagious  eruptive 
affections  also  prevail  in  the  winter  and  spring. 

Prominent  among  the  causes  of  death,  as  reported,  stood 
•* pneumonia."  In  San  Francisco  especially,  it  was  noticed 
that  the  fatality  from  pneumonia  was  largely  among  children, 
and  that  it  supervened  <m  measles.  We  all  know  that  measles 
ordinarily  is  not  a  serious  disease,  either  in  itself  or  its  sequels, 
under  proper  care  and  good  hygiene.  The  same  may  be  said 
<»f  primary  and  idiopathic  infiammationof  the  lungs.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  the  deaths  from 
pneumonia  in  children  might  have  been  averted  by  proper 
hygienic  c^re  during  convalescence  from  measles.  The  chil- 
<lren  of  the  poor  suffered  most,  as  they  always  do. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  an  estimate  of  the  salubrity  of  any 
given  locality,  founded  on  the  rate  of  mortality  alone,  can  not 
be  relied  on.  We  must  embrace,  in  our  estimate,  the  amount 
of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  moral  and  physical  debasement. 
Wherever  these  a])ound  the  angel  of  death  will  always  find  an 
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abundant  harvest,  he  the  climatic  and  U)cal  advantages  vrlint 
thev  niav. 

Though  not  strictly  within  the  range  of  my  subject,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  add  that  the  pneumonia  which  has  proved    «<> 

fatal  was  of  that  form  recognized  as  a'eonstitutiimal  disease. 

■ 

of  which  the  lung  affection  is  but  a  result  or  accompaniment. 
Nearly  a  century  ago  Dr.  liush  employed  the  term  '^pneumonic* 
fever"  to  distinguish  such  cases.     We  might  deiine  it  in  it.^ 
recently  fatal  form  as  an  ataxic  fever  witli  great  constitutional 
disturbance,    followed    by    or  accompanied     with    pulmonic* 
determinations. 

Some  anomalous  features  connected  with  eruptive  diseases 
are  w'ortliy  of  record.  The  protection  afforded,  generally,  by 
a  former  attack  of  measles,  failed  in  many  instances,  secon<l 
attacks  being  common.  There  was  a  remarkable  tendency  t<» 
eruptive  affections  from  typical  measles,  and  severe  rotheln  to 
the  lightest  grade  of  roseola.  In  numbers  of  cases  measles 
was  attended  with  extreme  itching,  such  as  ocxiurs  in  scarla- 
tina. Scarlatina,  however,  was  rare.  There  were  not  manv 
cases  of  diphtheria. 

In  taking  a  general  view  of  the  hygienic  work  that  has  been 
done  in  Europe  and  America  in  (mr  period,  we  are  forcibly 
struck  with  the  immense  amount  of  time  and  labor  s^iven  to 
it  by  members  of  the  ])rofession,  not  only  without  compensa- 
tion, but  very  larwlv  at  the  cost  of  the  lalH)re rs.  Nothiiiii: 
has  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  medicine  more  creditable 
to  its  votaries.  That  no  selfish  or  interested  motives  have 
])r()mpted  these  efforts  and  sacrifices  is  plain;  fomsmuch  as  the 
object  is  to  prevent  disease,  thus  curtailing  the  business  and 
income  of  practitioners.  We  have  a  right,  without  the  im])uta- 
tion  of  censurable  self- laudation,  to  claim  from  the  outside 
world  a  recognition  of  these  labors  and  sacrifices,  as  proof  of 
the  ])hilanthropic  character  of  the  true  disciples  of  the  healing 
art.     The  amount  of  gratuitous  service  thus  rendered  to  the  i 

State,  or  in  other  words  to  the  ]>eople,  could  \\i>\  have  been 
secured  cmtside  the  medical  ja'ofession  without  an    ex]>endi- 
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tare  of  millions  of  monev.  (\)iup]aint  is  often  made  tliat  the 
advance  in  the  art  of  healiniJ:  is  not  commensurate  with  the 
march  of  pliysiology  and  kindred  science.  But  it  is  not  possi- 
hle  that  the  spreading;  branches  of  tlie  great  tree  of  knowledge 
shall  forever  fail  tt)  bear  fruit.  Our  <n*ange  groves  are  not 
the  work  of  a  day.  The  orchardist  plants  the  seed  and  guards 
the  slender  plumule  as  it  pierces  the  surface  and  develops  its 
tender  leaves,  and  dav  after  day,  and  vear  after  vear,  with  full 
faith  in  the  future,  he  tills,  and  waters,  and  protects,  and 
watches,  ))atiently  awaiting  the  fruition  of  his  toil,  until  he 
is  rewarded  bv  that  most  beautiful  of  all  the  hand  in  hand 
creations  of  nature  and  art-  -the  orange  grove.  So  let  us  plant 
and  cherish  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  with  full  confidence  that 
in  due  season  the  fruit  will  come,  and  although  we  shall  not 
all  live  to  reap  the  harvest,  our  posterity  will  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings, and  honor  us  as  i)enefactors  of  humanity. 

VKNTILATION    AND    SKWKRA(JK. 

In  the  reports  made  to  this  Society  in  1S77  and  in  ISSO, 
Dr.  J.  F.  Montgomery,  one  of  my  associates,  at  ))resent  on 
the  committee,  described  verv  fullv  a  system  of  ventilation 
known  as  the  (.\>ttier  system,  which  appears  Ut  have  given 
unmixed  satisfaction  where  it  has  had  a  fair  trial.  The  prin- 
ciple consists  in  carrying  the  foul  air  upwards  into  conduits 
built  in  the  walls  of  the  house,  and  discharging  it  from  chim- 
neys aUive  the  roof.  As  Dr.  Monti^omery  has  not  forwarded 
a  distinct  report,  and  as  no  person  in  the  State,  within  my 
knowledge,  has  investigate<l  the  subject  bo  thoroughly  as  he, 
I  will  take  the  liberty  of  copying  j)arts  of  his  communication 
to  me,  though  not  intended  by  him  for  publication,  but  only 
as  suggestive  to  me  in  framing  a  report.  In  justice  U>  the 
ch>ctor  it  may  be  considered  a 

sriM'LKMKNTARV    KKl'ORT    FKOM    .1.    V.    MONT<JOMKKV,    M.   D. 

The  grand  object  to  be  attained  by  the  sanitarian  is  to 
secure  t(»  the  })eo])le  ])ure  air,  ])ure  water,  wholes(»me  food. 
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iinadiiltijmUfd  (Iriiikn,  wliere  tliere  may  l>e  a  need  for  tbeir 
iiH<%  and  properly  i>rej)are  fj^enuiiie  medicines  free  from  deteri- 
oration. To  inniire  pure  air  tliere  must  be  a  thorough  drain- 
age, wjwera^e,  and  ventilation,  and  to  carry  out  these,  an 
acMfomplinhed  civil  and  sanitary  engineer  is  indi8i>enr>able.  T«» 
get  these,  such  engineering  should  he  thoroughly  taught  in 
our  High  Schools  and  State  University.  In  connection  with 
this  matter,  the  most  difficult  prolilem  of  all  is  how  to  dispose 
uf  the  vast  amount  of  sewerage  constantly  being  produced  in 
our  cities  and  towiis.  As  a  general  theory,  as  we  know,  it  is 
(•ither  stored  in  vaults  and  cesspools,  or  emptied  into  bays  and 
rivers ;  in  the  latter  case  i)olluting  waters  often  used  for 
domestic  purj)oses.  All  this  is  more  or  less  wnmg,  and  I 
have  alwavs  held  that  means  should  be  devised  to  convert  all 
this  noxious  matter  into  harmless  and  valuable  fertilizers. 
The  pneunnitic  system  of  sewerage,  as  proposed  first,  as  far  as 
1  kiu)W,  by  Lierneer,  is  quite  suggestive  ou  this  point, 
although  his  j)rocess  was  too  expensive  to  be  practical.  But 
the  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  it  should  be  acted  and  experi- 
mented upon  until  a  system,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  shall 
be  so  p(»rfecte(l  as  to  be  rendered  pmctical  and  economical,  and 
to  secure  general  favor  and  application.  This  is  a  great  ques- 
tion that  has  long  been  puzzling  sanitarians  and  public 
authorities,  and  I  am  anxious  to  have  yim  bestow  upon  it 
vour  earnest  and  mature  thouiichts,  and  to  give  us  the  result 
of  your  ivrteetions  in  the  forthcoming  rejM^rt. 

What  I  have  siiid  in  n\y  ivpi>rts  on  the  subject  of  water 
supply,  I  lu»ld  to  yet.  It  must  be  t>btaine<i  fnmi  a  pure 
sounv,  not  liable  to  InHHune  eontaminateil  by  polluting  mat- 
ter; aiul  to  insuiv  this  I  have  maintained  that  the  cities  i^f 
California  slu»uld  besupplieil  fnmi  the  lakes  on  the  numntain 
tops,  theiv  pi\>vidiHl  by  nature  for  the  jK»pulation  <lwelling 
Inflow,  if  they  only  have  the  s^igaeity  and  energy  to  appropri- 
ate the  Umntiful  gitY.  San  FnmeisiH*  should  lead  in  the 
enterprise^  instead  of  wrangling  with  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
i\un|^inv  and    submitting  to    its  onerous  exactions.     Tlien 
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Saommento,  Stockton,  Marysville,  Oakhind,  Yallejo,  and  other 
places  could  join  in  tlie  work,  instead  of  tolerating  the 
impure  waters  tliey  are  compelled  to  consume.  I  notice,  too, 
that  the  sewerage  of  your  city  is  stron^jflv  condemned.  This 
may  be  owing,  in  a  measure,  to  having  had  a  mere  surveyor 
as  an  engineer,  instead  of  such  a  sanitary  engineer  as  I  have 
>pokeu  of.  Then,  again,  the  sewer  gas  in  your  city  is  blamed 
for  the  larwly  increased  sickness  and  mortality  with  which 
you  have  been  afflicted  for  many  months  past.  This  trouble 
might,  to  a  considerable  degree,  in  my  opinion,  be  averted  by 
proj)er  ventilation,  and  to  effect  this  I  believe  the  plan  I  have 
advoc*ate<l  far  better  than  any  other.  The  system  has  been 
applied  and  is  now  in  operation  in  various  places  in  Sacra- 
mento over  sewers,  in  outside  and  inside  water-closets,  and  in 

school  rooms,  and  its  acticm  is  satisfactory. 

t' 

(Mrcum stances  have  led  me  to  pay  rather  special  attention 
to  ventilation,  and,  when  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  I  more  than  once  sought  to  interest  its  members  in 
this  plan,  which  I  really  thought  better  than  any  other,  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  simple,  inexpensive  and  automatic  in 
its  action,  and  depended  upon,  or  was  regulated  by,  for  its 
efficiency,  the  natural  laws  that  g(»vern  or  regulate  the  move- 
ment of  gaseous  bodies. 

When  a  member  of  the  Sacramento  Board  of  Education,  in 
isTH,  the  Eastmond  6c  (dottier  ))lan  of  ventilating  outside 
water-closets  or  privies  was  brought  U)  my  attention,  when 
investigation  satisfied  me  and  the  Board  that  tlie  })rinciple 
u))on  which  it  was  based  was  correct.  The  result  was  that  it 
was  applied  upon  all  the  public  school  premises  in  the  city, 
with  much  satisfaction.  The  Board  gave  Mr.  Cottier  a  cer- 
tificjite  to  that  effect,  and  it  devolved  uj)on  me,  by  aj)point- 
ment,  to  write  that  certificate.  This  I  did  not  do  until  I  had 
well  considered  and  investigated  the  plan  and  tested  its  effi- 
ciency. This  certificate,  with  others,  you  will  find  in  a  pam- 
])lilet  I  will  send  to  you  along  with  a  rej>ort  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools   in  Portland,  Orei^on.     These   I 
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send  to  you  that  you  may  learn  from  them  the  origin  of  the 
system,  and  the  light  in  which  it  is  regarded  in  ( )regon,  where 
it  has  been  more  fully  and  fairly  tested  and  justly  appreciated 
than  it  has  been  in  this  State.  The  papers  in  the  J^roceedi?i(/ts 
of  the  Oregon  State  Medical  Society^  by  Drs.  Carpenter  and 
I^rowne,  refer  to  the  same  illustration  and  test  of  the  system, 
as  does  the  report  of  Superintendent  Crawford.  Having  cor- 
responded with  Dr.  Carpenter,  he  commencing  the  correspond- 
ence, I  very  naturally  sent  to  him  copies  of  my  reports, 
knowing  that  he  took  considerable  interest  in  sanitary  mat- 
ters. It  was  in  that  way  that  my  rei)orts  chanced  to  reach 
him,  and  through  him,  Dr.  Browne,  botli  of  whom,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  iind  have  mentioned  my  name  in  their  respective 
papers. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  foregoing,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  I  should  liave  said  more  about  the  history  of  the  East- 
mond  and  Cottier  system  of  ventilation.  It  aspired  lirst  to 
the  ventilation  of  water-closets  only,  chieHy  outside  ones,  but 
since  then  Cottier  has  given  his  exclusive  attention  to  it,  and 
has  successfully  a})plied  it  to  interior  water-closets,  hospitals, 
school  rooms,  residences,  and  churches,  and  now  claims  that 
he  can  successfully  ventilate,  upon  the  same  principles  of 
pneumatics,  any  place  whatever  recpiiring  ventilation.  Last 
year  he  invented  a  suction  ventilator  or  ejector,  whidi  was 
patented  to  him  in  July,  1881.  This  is  placed  over  the 
outlets  of  all  air  flues  or  ventilators,  and  is  said  to  be  an 
important  adjunct  to  the  system,  as  previously  existing.  And 
with  this  ejector  alone  he  has  succeeded  in  ventilating  the 
sewers  in  several  towns,  certainly  in  Sacramento  and  in 
Napa. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEH  ON  MEDICAL  TOPOGRAPHY 

AND   ENDEMICS. 


S^me  of  the  Health  Besorts  of  the  Ooast  Bange  Uonntains. 


By  F.  W.  hatch,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Thaikman. 


Mr.  President  and  Members  ok  the  Medical  Society  of 
THE  State  of  (California:  I  have  to  oifer  an  apology  tor  the 
delay  in  presenting  this  report,  and  the  limited  area  it 
embraces.  Sickness,  to  which  all  are  subject,  the  profession 
not  less  than  the  laity,  must  be  my  plea.  The  climate  of  Cal- 
ifornia is  not  yet  fully  understood.  However  much  may  have 
been  written  about  it  by  different  observers,  our  life  here  has 
been  too  short,  since  any  attention  was  paid  to  the  subject,  to 
determine  with  accuracy,  or  even  satisfactorily  to  ourselves,  its 
true  relations  to  disease.  We  have  been  led  to  believe,  from 
observation,  that  it  exerts  a  beneficial  influence,  in  certain  sec- 
tions, and  under  certain  conditions,  over  some  diseases,  espe- 
cially over  consumption,  at  those  stages  where  any  benefit  can 
he  expected  from  climatic  influences.  But  we  have  much  to 
learn ;  further  observations  are  needed,  with  a  careful  analysis 
of  C4ise8  supposed  to  have  been  benefited,  before  we  can  deter- 
mine, with  a  degree  of  accuracy  essential  to  such  a  study,  its 
precise  value.  Keeping  those  things  in  view,  I  venture  to 
present  a  few  considerations  touching  the  sanitary  relations  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  California— the  Coast 
Range  Mountains. 

It  has  been  customary  to  consider  the  health  resorts  of  Cal- 
ifornia according  to  their  locations  in  one  or  another  of  the 
four  principal  divisions  of  the  State — the  Coast,  the  Coast 
29 
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Range  Mountains,  tlie  Central  Valley,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
The  second  and  last  of  these  should  be  again  subdivided  into 
their  eastern  and  western  slopes. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  divisions  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  present  report  is*  the  Coast  Range,  or  rather  the 
"  Coast  Ranges,"  for  it  is  not  a  simple,  unbroken  chain,  but 
composed  of  different  groups,  separated  one  from  anotlier  by 
valleys  of  greater  or  less  size,  tliese  diflFerent  groups  bearing 
names  assigned  to  them  by  early  Spanish  or  Mexican  settlers. 
Thus,  we  have  the  Monte  Diabh),  the  San  Bruno,  the  Santa 
Lucia,  the  Santa  Anita  Ranges,  and  others  as  numerous  as  tlie 
saints  in  the  calendar. 

A  clear,  well-defined  distinction  between  the  (\)Hst  Ranges 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada  only  exists  along  a  portion  of  the 
State  -that  is,  between  the  thirty-fifth  and  the  fortieth  par- 
allels -where  thev  are  separated  bv  the  broad  vallevs  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San   Joaquin.      North  and  south  of   these 

• 

parallels  the  two  mountain  ranges  merge  into  one  another, 
rendering  it  impossible  for  the  general  observer  to  distinguish 
between  them.  To  the  scientific  student  the  different  geo- 
logical characters  of  the  two  ranges  would  probably  afford  a 
safe  guide.  East  of  this  range  lies  the  great  Central  Valley, 
and  yet  further  east,  the  lofty  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
The  divisions  assumed,  therefore,  for  sanitary  puri)oses,  cor- 
respond closely  with  the  physical  features  of  the  State. 

"  In  order  to  bring  vividly  before  the  mind  the  grand  sim- 
plicity of  the  topographical  features  of  California,  we  may 
draw  on  the  map  of  the  State  five  equi-distant  parallel  lines, 
having  a  direction  of  N.,  8 1  W.,  and  fifty-five  miles  apart.  Let 
the  middle  one  of  these  be  drawn  at  the  western  base  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  touching  the  edge  (»f  the  foothills,  as  it  will  be 
found  to  do  with  the  given  direction,  from  Visalia  to  Red 
Bluff;  the  first  parallel  line  east  of  this,  drawn  at  fifty-five 
miles  distance,  will  pass  through  or  very  near  the  higiiest 
points  of  the  Sierra,  beginning  with  Mount  Shastn  on  the 
north,   and   touching   in  succession   towards  the   south,  first 
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I^ssen's  Butte,  then  Spanish  Peak,  the  Downieville  Peaks, 
etc.  *  *  *  *  We  may  call  this  tlie  main  axial  line  of 
(California,  while  it  will  })e  interesting  to  notice  to  how  con- 
siderable an  extent  the  great  topographical  features  of  the 
State  will  he  found  to  be  subordinate  to  it.  The  next  par- 
allel line  east  of  this,  still  at  the  same  distance  of  fifty-live 
iniles«  crosses  a  series  of  depressions  mostly  occupied  by  lakes, 
which  we  may  consider  as  representing  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Sierra.  *  *  *  .At  its  southern  extremity  it  makes  the 
confluence  of  the  (^olorado  and  (xila  Riyers. 

"  The  first  line  to  tlie  west  of  the  central  one,  or  that  drawn 
at  the  western  base  of  tlie  Sierra,  will  be  found  to  follow  very 
closely  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Coast  Ranges  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Kern  Lake  to  that  of  Clear  Lake,  a  distance  of 
over  three  hundred  miles.  The  secimd  line  west  of  the  central 
one,  and  the  last  of  the  series  of  equi-distant  parallel  ones,  rep- 
resents, as  nearly  as  possible,  the  coast  line  of  the  Pacific;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  western  base  of  the  Coast  Ranges.  By 
this  curious  arrangement,  which  must  be  due  to  the  agenc}'  of 
great  cosmical  forces,  and  which  is  evidently  not  the  result  of 
chance,  we  have  the  State,  atleast  that  portion  of  it  between 
Fort  Tejon  and  Red  BluflF,  divided  into  four  belts  of  nearly 
equal  width  (a  portion  of  the  most  easterly  one,  however,  fall- 
ing within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Nevada),  which  are 
designated  as  follows,  naming  them  in  order  from  east  to 
west:  The  Eastern  Slope,  the  Sierra,  the  Great  California 
Valley,  and  the  Coast  Ranges.'* — Geological  Survey  of  Cali- 
fornia^ Vol,  L 

With  this  preliminary  explanation  of  the  topography  of  the 
coast  region,  and  its  relations  to  the  other  divisions  of  the 
State,  we  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  better  understanding  of 
the  subject  under  review. 

The  climate  of  the  Coast  Ranges  is  uidike  that  of  any  other 
of  the  climatic  divisions  above  designated,  and  materially 
diflFers  on  its  western  and  eastern  slopes.  The  former,  moic 
exposed  to  the  winds  which  sweep  across  the  valleys,  and  con- 
densing their  moisture,  has  an  atmosphere  more  humid  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  latter,  and  is  more  exposed  to  fogs,  while 
its  mean  temperature  is  lower. 

Such  may  be  ccmsidered  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
western  slope,  though  subject  to  modifications  in  different 
localities  and  exposures. 

As  compared  with  the  loftier  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevs^da, 
the  climate  of  the  coast  mountains  is  milder,  the  extremes  of 
temperature  are  less,  the  altitude  is  more  agreeable  to  many 
invalids,  and  the  atmosphere  somewhat  more  humid.  Snow 
occasionally  falls  upon  the  summit  of  tlie  hills,  but  soon  dis- 
appears, and  the  winters  are  seldom  too  cold  for  the  comfort 
of  a  large  number  who  resort  thither  under  the  designation 
of  invalids.  There  are,  in  fact,  a  number  of  climates  to  be 
found  there,  dependent  upon  local  causes — upon  topography, 
exposure,  altitude;  and  there  is  another  peculiar  feature,  well 
marked  along  some  portions  of  this  range,  perhaps  through- 
out its  whole  extent — the  existence  of  which  is  known  as  the 
"thermal  belt,"  varying  in  elevation  from  five  hundred  to 
twelve  lumdred  feet,  or  more,  land  greatly  increasing  its  adapt- 
ability as  a  residence  for  the  invalid.  It  has  been  observed  in 
many  parts  of  this  mountain  range,  as  in  Napa,  Lake,  Solano, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  San  Luis  Opispo  Counties.  Vegetation 
flourishes  here  even  during  the  winter;  green  peas  and  toma- 
4;oes  are  picked  from  the  vines  in  January,  and  green  corn  in 
November. 

I  am  indebted  to  an  article  published  by  Dr.  James  Blake, 
some  years  since,  for  valuable  observations  reganiing  the 
anomalous  distribution  of  heat  in  California  anomalies  well 
marked  in  both  of  the  great  mountain  chains  of  the  State. 
In  order  to  investigate  tlie  subject,  three  stations  were  chosen, 
one  on  the  Sierra,  one  in  the  Tehachipa  Mountains,  and  one 
in  the  (k)ast  Ranges. 

"The  Sierra  stations  were  Sacramento,  80  feet;  (^olfax,  at 
an  elevation  of  2,4-21  feet,  and  Emigrant  (lap,  5,270  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  stations  in  the  Tehaclii))a  range  were  Sumner, 
415  feet;  Kern,  2,700  feet;  and  Tehachipa,  8,1M)4  feet;  in 
the  (^oast  Ranges,  ('alistoga,  400  feet,  and   Dr.  Blake's  resi- 
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dence,  2,100  feet  above  the  sea.  The  months  selected  for 
comparison  were  August,  1878,  for  the  niaxiinum  tempera- 
tures, and  December,  1878,  for  the  minimum  temperatures. 
*  *  *  If  now  we  consider  the  temperature  curves  for 
December,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  Sierra  the  minimum  tem- 
perature of  the  middle  station  (Colfax,  2,421  feet),  was  higher 
tlian  that  of  the  lower  station  on  twenty-seven  days ;  and  at 
the  upper  station  (Emigrant  Gap,  5,270  f^et),  higher  on  eigh- 
teen davs  than  that  of  Sacramento  on  the  same  days;  the  dif- 
fereiice  in  temperature  between  Emigrant  Gap  and  Sacra- 
mento amounting  some  days  to  nineteen  degrees,  and  being 
frequently  at  the  upper  station  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees 
higher.  On  nine  days  in  the  month  the  minimum  at  Emigrant 
Gap  was  higher  than  at  Colfax,  the  difference  on  one  occasion 
being  eleven  degrees  in  favor  of  the  higher  station.  Anal- 
ogous relations  of  temperature  are  found  at  some  other  localities. 
In  the  Tehachipa  Mountains  the  minimum  temperature  of  Kern 
(2,700  feet),  was  higher  than  that  of  Sumner  on  twenty-four 
days,  and  the  highest  station  (Tehachipa,  3,964  feet),  had  a 
higher  minimum  temperature  than  Sumner  on  eleven  days. 
In  the  St.  Helena  Range  the  minimum  temperature  at  my 
residence  was  above  that  of  Calistoa^a  on  twenty-four  davs,  the 
difference  on  one  occasion  l)eing  twenty-four  degrees  in  favor 
of  the  higher  station. 

"  When  we  consider  a  little  more  closely  the  above  figures, 
we  shall  be  able  to  judge  what  an  extraordinary  distribution 
of  temperature  they  indicate.  According  to  its  altitude,  Emi- 
grant Gap  should  have  a  temperature  seventeen  degrees  lower 
than  Sacramento,  and  yet  on  one  occasion  we  find  it  nineteen 
degrees  warmer,  giving  it  an  anomaly  of  thirty-five  degrees 
above  its  calculated  temperature.  My  residence  is  1,700  feet 
higher  than  Calistoga,  and  would  therefore  have  a  tempera- 
ture of  six  degrees  lower,  an  anomalous  distribution  of  tem- 
perature of  tliirt}'  degrees  between  two  places  bnt  a  short 
distance  apart,  and  with  only  1,700  feet  difference  in  altitude. 
*     *     *     *     I  think     *     *     the  only  explanation  that  can  be 
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offered  of  this  anomalous  distribution  of  temperature  is,  that 
during  a  calm  state  of  the  atmosphere  the  lower  stratum  of 
air  that  has  been  heated  in  the  valleys  during  the  daj',  grad- 
ually rises  up  en  masse,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  cold  air 
flowing  down  into  the  valleys,  near  tlie  surface  of  the  ground 
that   has   been  cooled  •  by  radiation    during  the  long  winter 
nights.     *     *     *     The  facts  stated  are  most  important  in  their 
relation  to  the  cultivation  of  semi-tropical  fruits.  The  only  time 
at  which  they  are  liable  to  be  injured,  although  up  to  an  elevation 
of  3,000  feet,  is  during  calm  and  cold  nights,  and  on  such  nights, 
as  has  been  plainly  shown,  it  is  the  more  elevated  places  that 
are  the  warmer.     During  our  stormy  weather,  even  in  mid-win- 
ter, the  temperature  never  falls  low  enough  at  the  elevations 
above  given  to  injure  them.  At  my  residence  (on  Mt.  St.  Helena, 
2,100  feet),  most  of  the  orange  trees  that  were  planted  out 
only  last  season  are  uninjured.     They  certainly  have  suffered 
less  than  at  Los  Angeles,  where  a  temperature  of  twenty-three 
degrees  has  been  reported,  while  at  my  residence  the  thermo- 
meter has  not  been  lower  than  twentv-nine  desj:rees." 

Tluis  much  from  the  paper  of  Dr.  Blake  will  not  be  with- 
out interest  in  explanation  of  the  high  temperature  of  por- 
tions of  our  mountain  regions  during  the  winter. 

But  it  is  during  the  summer  season  that  the  Coast  Ranges 
seem  to  be  especially  adapted  as  a  resort  for  the  cjonsuraptive, 
the  asthmatic,  and  others  to  whom  the  moist  air  of  the  coast, 
its  winds  and  fogs,  and  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  interior 
valleys,  are  objectionable. 

At  this  season,  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  Lake 
County  presents  many  of  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
such  invalids.  Radiating  in  different  directions  from  Lake- 
port,  many  localities  may  be  found  possessing  most  or  all  of 
the  climatic  features  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  pro- 
motive of  health  in  chronic  disease ;  a  pure,  dry  air,  moder- 
ate elevation,  equability  of  temperature,  and  to  these  may  be 
added  the  salutary  influences  of  beautiful  scenery,  pleasant 
exercise,  and  pure  water. 
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The  opportunities  for  camp-life  afforded  by  this  section  are 
unexcelled  by  any  portion  of  the  State,  tlio  dry  air  rendering 
even  the  protection  of  a  tent  unnecessary,  except  for  the  con- 
venience of  females  and  for  those  greatly  reduced  in  strength. 
Such  a  life  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  accessory  to  the  climatic 
advantages  of  the  mountains.  In  fact,  in  no  other  way  than 
by  a  life  in  the  open  air,  wandering  among  the  hills  in  search 
of  game,  or  sporting  with  the  speckled  beauties  of  the  brooks, 
and  sleeping  under  the  broad  canopy  of  heaven,  breathing  the 
aroma  of  the  pines,  can  the  full  bene^ts  of  a  season  spent  in 
this  locality  be  obtained.  Those  unable  to  endure  the  physi- 
cal laiH)r  incident  to  fishing  and  hunting,  may  find  profitable 
amusement  and  healthful  exercise  in  the  manv  other  wavs 
which  camp-life,  with  pleasant  companions,  readily  suggests. 
There  is  an  exhilaraticni  about  such  a  life  to  whicli  even  the 
sick  are  keenlv  seusitive,  and  which  onlv  those  who  have 
experienced  it  can  fully  appreciate.  Indeed,  camp-life  is 
almost  the  essential  condition  u])on  which  dependence  is  to 
l>e  placed  for  substantial  benefit;  because  it  ensures  exposure 
to  the  open  air,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  compels  exer- 
cise. The  little  duties  of  the  camp,  too,  afford  occupation  for 
the  mind  and  divert  the  thoughts  from  self  and  suffering. 

Bv  the  combined  influences  of  these  two — out-door  exercise 
and  a  pure,  dry,  bracing  atmosphere  -the  lungs  expand,  the 
circulation  quickens,  and  the  processes  of  nutrition  are  more 
vigorously  performed.  These  associated  influences  are  too 
frequently  lost  sight  of  by  those  visiting  the  mountains  for 
the  restoration  of  health.  They  ought  to  be  insisted  upon  as 
being  absolutely  indispensable  and  inseparable. 

For  those  w^ho  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the 
advantages  which  the  mode  of  life  suggested  may  secure,  the 
t<^>wn  of  Lakei'ort  itself  mav  be  profitablv  resorted  to.  Situ- 
ated  on  the  shores  of  (Mear  Lake,  from  which  it  ascends 
by  gentle  gradations  to  about  1,400  feet,  it  affords  excel- 
lent accommodations  for  the  invalid,  beautiful  scenerv,  and 
a  pure,  dry,  invigorating  atmosphere.     The  lake  itself  is  a 
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beautiful  sheet  of  water,  where  the  weakest  invalid  may  tiijoy 
the  light  exercise  and  exciting  amusement  of  fishing,  while  in 
its  vicinity  are  many  objects  of  interest,  attractive  not  less  to 
the  sound  in  body  than  to  the  sick. 

Among  these,  may  be  mentioned  the  Borax  Lake,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  lower  or  narrow  arm  of  (^/lear  Lake,  of  variable 
dimensions,  and  affording  interesting  evidences  of  volcanic 
action.  It  contains,  along  with  the  chloride,  carbonate  and 
borates  of  soda,  281.48  grains  of  anhydrous  biborate,  equal  to 
535.08  grains  of  crystallized  borax  to  the  gallon.  There  are 
also  traces  of  iodides  and  bromides. 

About  a  mile  distant  lie  the  "Sulphur  Banks,"  consisting 
of  decomposed  volcanic  rock  through  the  innumerable 
fissures  of  which  gas  and  steam  are  constantly  issuing,  and 
large  quantities  of  sulphur  have  been  deposited,  by  which  the 
rocks  have  been  so  thickly  covere<:l  as  to  give  them  the 
appearancr  of  being  a  mass  of  SrLPHUR. 

Near  the  "  Banks,"  again,  is  a  hot  spring  of  which  the  out- 
let is  beneath  the  Lake,  estimated  to  yield  300  gallons  per 
minute.  The  water  of  this  spring,  as  analyzed  by  Mr. 
Moore  {State  Geological  Report)^  is  found  to  be  of  a  remark- 
able character;  his  analysis  is  subjoined: 

Grain8  in  One  Gallon. 

"  Chloride  of  potassium trace. 

"  Chloride  of  sodium S4.62 

Iodide  of  magnesium .09 

Bromide  of  magnesium trace. 

*'  Bicarbonate  of  sodium 76.96 

*^  Bicarbonate  of  ammonium 107.76 

Biborate  of  soda 103.29 

Sulphate  of  lime trace. 

'*  Alumina 1.26 

'^  Carbonic  acid  (free) 36.37 

"  Silicicacid 8.23 

"  Matters  volatile  at  a  red  heat 65.77 


k4 


ifc 


kfc 


fck 


fc( 


Total 484.35 
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*'  In  this  table  the  constituents  are  necessarily  calculated  as 
anhydrous  salts;  thebiborate  of  soda,  however,  contains  about 
forty-seven  per  cent  of  water  when  crystallized,  and  the 
103.29  grains  given  above  correspond  to  195.35  of  crystal- 
lized borax.  The  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the  above 
analysis  is  the  very  large  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts  shown 
to  be  present  in  this  water,  in  this  respect  excluding  every 
mineral  spring- water  which  has  ever  been  analysed." 

An  examination  of  these  and  other  less  prominent  natural 
curiosities  in  and  about  Clear  Lake  will  afford  interesting  and 
profitable  occupation  for  the  mind  of  the  visitor,  and  serve  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  life  in  the  mountains. 

The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  vicinity  of  Lakeport  as  a  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  consumptive,  in  the  early  stage  of  dis- 
ease, and  of  the  mode  of  life  above  recommended,  is  indisputable. 
It  is  testified  to  by  the  physicians  residing  there,  whose 
opportunities  for  observation  have  been  frequent;  it  is  showui 
in  the  persons  of  permanent  residents  of  the  county  who  went 
there  for  the  benefit  of  their  health;  and  it  is  abundantly 
demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  physicians  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  sending  patients  there  with  pulmonary  dis- 
eases. 

But  it  is  not  alone  for  the  consumptive  that  this  climate  is 
advised.  In  general  debility,  witliout  organic  disease,  in  the 
malarial  cachexia,  in  defects  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  in 
functional  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  and  in  asthma, 
visitors  from  the  valleys  find  effectual  relief. 

Doubtless,  it  is  not  ^lone  to  the  air  of  the  mountains  to 
which  we  must  look  for  benefit  for  the  invalids,  although  it  may 
be  supposed  to  play  an  important  part,  but  to  the  change^  the 
new  mode  of  life,  the  new  scenery,  and  the  effect  upon  the 
mind,  the  agreeable  associations,  the  freedom  from  social  cere- 
monies, the  exercise  which  the  situation  enforces,  and  the  out- 
door exposure,  in  association  with  the  atmospheric  c-onditions 
peculiar  to  elevated  districts. 
80 
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Many  of  the  best  mineral  springs  are  located  in  Lake 
(.bounty-  -the  Bartlett,  the  Siegler,  the  Howard,  the  Adams, 
the  Allen,  and  the  IIktHland.  The  latter  is  exceptional,  in 
being  owned  and  managed  by  an  intelligent  physician,  under 
whose  directions  the  visitor  mav  be  safely  guided  as  to  the 
kind  of  water  suited  to  his  condition,  and  the  proper  method 
of  using  it;  or  whether,  in  fact,  it  should  be  used  at  all. 
These  are  important  matters,  much  neglected,  and  likely,  in 
ccmsequence  of  inattention  thereto,  to  bring  our  most  valuable 
springs  into  disrepute.  If  others  of  our  mineral  springs  were 
thus  provided,  they  would  l)e  rescued  from  the  empirical  sys- 
tem which  now  generally  prevails;  their  real  merits  would  l)e 
developed,  and  the  evils  which  follow  their  promiscuous  and 
hap-hazard  use  avoided. 

An  analysis  of  one  of  the  springs  at  this  place,  made  by 
Professor  Rising,  of  the  State  University,  yields  the  following 
result.     Temperature  eighty-iive  degrees: 

Graine  per  United  States  Gallou. 

Chloride  of  sodium \.2\H) 

Bicarbonate  of  potash .54-1- 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 21.T6H 

Bicarlnmate  of  lime 50. 41 1 

Bicarbonate  of  magnesia 70.243 

Bicarbonate  of  iron .973 

Bicarbonate  of  manganese trace. 

Silica 7.398 

Alumina  .  .  : .1H9 

Organic  matters trace. 

Free  curbonic  acid 74.4f>2 


Total 237.2*)2 

These  springs  are  pleasantly  situated  among  the  j)ines,  at 
an  elevation  said  to  be  about  1,700  feet,  and  are  advised  for 
the  various  pur{^)oses  for  which  waters  of  the  class  are  con- 
sidered adapted.  There  seems  to  be  evidence  that  they  have 
proved  of  decided  benefit  in  BrightV  disease. 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  consider  the  mineral 
springs  of  this  region.  Many  of  tliem  are  valuable  for  certain 
purposes,  affording,  in  addition  to  their  medicinal  virtues,  all 
tlie  advantages  of  a  pure  mountain  air,  and  excellent  facilities 
tor  out-door  life,  and  physical  exercise  with  rod  and  gun. 
Highland  Springs  have  been  specially  spoken  of  on  account 
of  the  new  departure  which  has  been  made  in  their  being 
}>laceil  under  competent  medical  control. 

COBB    VALLEY. 

It  lias  been  the  custom  of  many  invalids  to  retire  during 
the  summer  season  to  Cobb  Valley,  in  the  Coast  Kange, 
l)etween  I^keport  and  ('alls toga- -perhaps  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  latter.  It  is  a  pleasant  retreat  for  the  residents  of 
the  lower,  central  valleys  of  the  State,  weary  with  the  cares  of 
business,  or  debilitated  by  obstinate  malarial  diseases,  though 
the  nights  are  usually  cold,  necessitating  some  care  on  the 
})art  of  the  invalid  against  the  rapid  change  in  temperature 
1  between  noon  and  evening.  The  atmosphere  is  dry,  as  com- 
pared with  the  less  elevated  valleys  of  the  State,  yet  humid  in 
contrast  with  the  mountains  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  It 
lies  at  the  l)ase  of  Cobb  Mountain,  is  easy  of  access  by  stage 
from  Calistoga,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Napa  Valley 
Itailroad,  and  affords  good  advantages  both  for  camping  and 
in-door  life.  Bassett's,  in  the  valley,  and  Oliver's,  not  far  dis- 
tant, will  be  found  pleasant,  hospitable  homes  for  those 
unwilling  or  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of 
camp-life,  while  for  others,  camping  on  the  hill-sides,  many 
conveniences  may  be  obtained  at  these  places,  such  as  fresh 
milk,  bread,  Imtter,  and  the  like,  the  luxury  of  which  those 
accustomed  to  camp-life  know  so  well  how  to  appreciate.  A 
tine  brook  runs  through  the  valley  abounding  in  trout,  while 
game  of  every  description  may  be  found  on  the  hills. 

By    an   annual   res<^)rt  to   this  valley  and  the  neighboring 
hills,  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  recreation  and  exercise  in 
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the  many  ways  which  the  location  suggests,  tlie  writer  1ms 
known  many  invalids,  some  in  the  early  stage  of  phthisis, 
some  prostrate  from  obstinate  malarial  attacks,  some  debilitated 
and  broken  down  by  long  and  uninterrupted  attention  to  busi- 
ness, to  be  materially  benefited. 


BLl'E     LAKES. 


Twelve  miles  from  Lakeport,  nestled  among  the  pines,  are 
the  Blue  Lakes,  a  favorite  resort  for  the  invalid  and  for  the 
sportsman.  The  climate  is  not  unlike  that  of  Lakeport,  thougli 
the  elevation  is  considerably  greater.  Excellent  accommoda- 
tions are  to  be  found  at  the  hotel,  and  eligible  spots  for  camp- 
ing near  by,  while  the  waters  of  the  lake  are  said  to  abound 
in  tish  and  the  surrounding  country  in  game. 

Attracted  by  its  fine  climate  and  the  many  facilities  for 
exennse  and  amusement,  numbers  of  invalids  spend  the  sum- 
mer here,  and  iind  renewed  strength  and  energy  from  its  pure, 
invigorating  atmosphere,  its  clear,  cold  water,  and  the  relief 
from  care  which  they  are  capable  of  enjoying. 

Leaving  Lakeport,  whicli  may  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  many  equally  favorable  localities  in  this  portion 
of  the  Coast  Range  Mountains,  we  reach,  going  south, 


BLAKk's    SANITAKirM, 


On  Mount  St.  Helena.  This  resort  is  owned  and  conducted 
by  Dr.  James  Blake,  limg  known  in  California  as  a  physician 
and  scientist,  and  one  of  our  best  authorities  on  the  subject  of 
the  climate  of  California,  who  sele(?ted  it  on  ac(?ount  of  its 
special  adaptation  to  chronic  pulmonary  disease.  It  is  of  easy 
accesrt  from  Calistoga,  the  present  terniimis  of  the  Napa  Val- 
ley Railroad;  has  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  one  hundred 
feet;  and  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  advantages  which  pertain 
to  a  moimtain  home,  is  favored  by  an  almost  absolute  exemp- 
tion from  fogs.  From  tlie  meteorological  table  furnished  by 
Dr.  Blake,  for  1878,  we  obtain  the  following  interesting  facts: 
The  mean  temperature  for  January  was  forty-tliree  <legreos; 
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February,  forty-five  degrees;  March,  forty-eight  degrees; 
April,  fifty-four  and  five  one-hundredths  degrees ;  May,  sixty- 
three  degrees;  June,  sixty -eight  degrees;  July ,  seventy  degrees ; 
August,  seventy-two  degrees;  September,  sixty-six  degrees; 
October,  sixty-one  degrees;  November,  fifty-two  degrees; 
December,  fifty  degrees.  The  lowest  temperature  was  in  Jan- 
uary, twenty-nine  degrees;  the  next,  in  March  and  April, 
thirty-two  degrees.  Between  January  and  July  the  range  of 
the  mean  monthly  temperatures  was  twenty-seven  degrees, 
and  between  January  and  August,  twenty-nine  degrees.  The 
highest  temperature  in  January  was  fifty-nine  degrees,  and  in 
July  ninety-two  degrees — a  range  of  thirty-two  degrees. 
The  mean  relative  humidity,  in  January,  was  seventy-four  per 
cent;  February,  se venty-eiglit ;  March,  seventy-two;  April, 
fifty^ight;  May,  fifty-eight;  June,  fifty;  July,  forty-three; 
August,  forty-four;  September,  thirty-four;  October,  thirty- 
seven;  November,  sixty;  and  December,  sixty-eight.  The 
mean  of  the  warm  months  was  forty-four  per  cent ;  of  the  cold 
months,  seventy. 

The  atmosphere  at  Blake's  is,  therefore,  a  little  more  humid 
than  that  at  Atlas  Peak,  next  to  be  considered,  the  latter 
yielding  during  the  warm  months  only  thirty-nine  per  cent, 
and  during  the  winter,  fifty-one.  The  climate  is  equable: 
generally  not  too  cold  for  a  winter  residence,  nor  oppressively 
warm  even  at  mid-day  in  summer;  tlie  atmosphere  is  invigor- 
ating and  dry  enough  to  admit  of  the  night  being  spent,  in 
summer,  among  the  clusters  of  pines  which  form  an  important 
feature  of  the  locality,  and  favor  the  adoption  of  a  means  of 
cure  which  has  a  prominent  place  in  the  treatment  advised. 
The  consumptive,  in  the  early  stage  of  disease,  who  can  afford 
the  moderate  expense  attending  a  sojourn  at  this  sanitarium, 
(•an  select  no  place  more  favorable  to  recovery  than  this. 

ATLAS     PKAK. 

This  locality,  selected  by  the  Committee  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  as  being  well  adapted,  as  well  by  its  climatic  fea- 
tures as  by  its  accessibility,  for  the  location  of  a  State  Hospi- 
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tal  for  C\»nsiunptive5i,is  e^ituated  in  the  Coast  Kange  Mountaiirs^, 
t»ii  tilt*  eH^t  si<le  of  Napa  Valley,  twelve  miles  from  Napa  City- 
It  po>>f>ses  a  rlimato  ailiiiirably  adapted  for  certain  invalids. 
Its  t*lrvatii>u  is  about  tifteeii  hundred  feet;    its  mean  winter 
temperatuiv  i>  tifty  degrees,  and  the  mean  of  summer,  sev- 
entv-fom*  decrees,  while  the  dailv  thermometic  range  of  all 
seasons  is  eqnabh*  and   salutary.     In   this  respect   it  is  less 
etpiahlo  than  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  and  some  other  local- 
ities on  the  (*oast,  but,  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
pliero,  tlie  descent  ^)f  the  mercury  is  less  seriously  felt  than 
woukl  be  a  much  slighter  variation  in  the  more  humid  region 
of  the  latter.     In  1876,  the  onlv  year  of  which  we  have  a 
nieteorologiral  record,  the  mean  daily  range  of  the  thermom- 
eter was,  in  March,  nine  and   seven   one-hundredths  degrees; 
in  April,  eleven  and  twelve  one-hundredths  degrees;  in  May, 
\  twelve  and  ft)rty-eight  one-hundredths  degrees;  in  June,  seven 
and   sixtv-three  (me-hundredths  degrees;    in    July,   ten   and 
forty-two  one-hundredths  degrees;  in  August,  ten  and  forty- 
two  one-hundredths  degrees;  in   September,  ten   and   sixty- 
seven  one-hundredths  degrees;  in  October,  eight  and  twenty- 
seven  one-hundredths  degrees;   in  November,  ten  and  forty 
one-hundredths  degrees;  and  in  December,  fourteen  and  sixty- 
seven  one-hundredths  degrees.     For  the  winter  months,  the 
mean  temperature  at  two  p.  m.  was,  in  January,  thirty-eight 
and    iive   one-hundredths    degrees;    in  February,  forty-three 
degrees;  in  March,  forty-eight  degrees;  and    in    December, 
thirty-seven  degrees — at  no  time  too  low  to  permit  open  air 
exercise;  neither,  except  for  the  winter  rains,  is  it  unsuitable 
for  camp  life.     Mr.  Evans  informed  the  writer  that  he  was 
able,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  in  November,  1879,  to  supply  his 
friends  in  Napa  with  young  green  corn. 

The  minimum  temperatures  of  the  year  under  review  (1876), 
were,  in  March,  thirty-two  degrees,  and  the  next  lowest  in 
December,  thirty-eight  •  degrees.  In  June,  the  temperature 
rose  to  ninety-four  degrees ;  in  July,  to  ninety  degrees.  These 
high  temperatures  are,  however,  but  for  a  few  days. 
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The  mean  relative  humidity  was,  in  January,  forty-eiglit 

'|>er   cent;  in  February,  sixty-three;  in  Marcli,  sixty-four  and 

**ix   one-hundredths ;  in  April,  forty-seven ;  in  June,  tliirty-four 

5111  li  three  one-hundredths;  in  Julv,  fortv  and  seven  one-hun- 

ilredths;  in  August,  thirty-two  and  three  one-hundredths;  in 

September,  thirty-three  and  tliree  one-hundredths;  in  Octo- 

l»er,  fifty-seven;  and  in  December,  thirty-six  and  three  one- 

lixindredths. 

Out  of  the  ten  montlis  inehided  in  the  report  for  1876,  from 
March  to  December,  incUisive — tliree  hundred  and  six  davs — 
two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  days  were  set  down  as  "clear," 
und,  leaving  out  fractions,  thirteen  days  "cloudy,''  tliirteen 
^^^hazy,"  and  ten  "rainy."     There  was  one  "foggy"  day. 

The  place  is  abundantly  supplied  with  clear,  cool  water, 
obtained  from  a  mountain  spring. 

There  is  no  hotel  at  Atlas  Peak,  though  invalids  are  occa- 
sionally accommodated  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Evans,  its  owner. 

As  possessing  a  climate  suitable  for  many  consumptives,  it 
has  attained  a  well  merited  reputation,  and  if  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic and  improved  to  suit  the  comfort  of  the  invalid,  it  would, 
doubtless,  become  a  favorite  resort.  At  present  there  is  little 
except  its  very  excellent  climate  to  attract  the  seeker  after 
health. 

There  are  other  desirable  localitiev^  on  either  side  of  Napa 
Valley.  They  possess,  in  general,  the  climatic  features  of 
those  already  described. 

GLKNWOOI)    MAiiNKTrc    SI'UIN(JS. 

The  h>enti(m  of  these  springs  is  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Range, 
about  four  miles  from  Glenwood  Station,  on  tlie  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Santa  Oruz  Narrow  Guage  Railroad,  and  eigiit  miles 
from  the  town  of  Santa  Vxwa,     It  occupies  a  basin    in  the 

mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  about  1,000  feet,  surnmnded  bv 

• 

redwood  forests.  In  a  ravine  near  the  hotel,  and  cottages  is 
the  magnetic  spring,  so  named  from  its  supposed  magnetic 
properties.     The   water  is  clear,  cool  and  nearly  tasteless,  is 
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nliglitly  aperient  in  conRiderable  doses,  and  is  said  to  impart 
magnetic  properties  to  steel,  and  to  readily  convey  the  mag- 
netic current.  Tests  made  by  the  writer  with  highly  polished 
steel  needles  failed  to  afford  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
tliis  supposed  speciiic  virtue. 

llie  place  is  a  favorite  summer  resort  for  families,  to  whom 
good  accommodations  are  offered,  either  at  the  cottages  or   in 
tents.     It  is  a  pleasant,  quiet  resort  for  the  invalid  sufFeriug 
from  chronic  malarial  disease,  in  ccmditions  of  debility  and 
nerv^ous  exhaustion  from  previous  acute  diseases,  or  from  over- 
work; and  would  seem  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  consumptive 
in  the  early  period  of  disease.     Its  surroundings  appear  to 
protect  it  from  the  coast  winds,  and  though  subject  to  occa- 
sional fogs,  it  is  much  less  so  than  most  localities  in  the  Coast 
lianges  near  the  ocean.     It  is  said  not  to  be  unpleasantly  or 
injuriously  cold  in  winter,  nor  do  destructive  frosts  occur  dur- 
ing the  spring  or  early  summer  months.     Green  corn,  planted 
in  December,  three  or  four  years  ago,  grew  during  the  winter. 
The  summer  temperature,  though  often  high  at  noon,  is,  as  a 
whole,    pleasant.     A   light    breeze    springs  up  in  the  early 
1*.  M.,  and  the  nights  are  agreeably  cool.     In  July,  1880,  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  Dr.  Gibbons  and  myself,  the  mercury  at 
10:45  a.m.  registered  at  seventy-four  degrees,  and  at  12  m. 
seventy-nine  degrees.     This  was  in  the  shade  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house  in  a  fair  exposure.     Ill  an  easterly  exposure, 
where  the  thermometer  is  usually  kept  exposed  to  reflected 
heat,  the  temperature,  at  the    same  hour,    was  eighty-three 
degrees.     The  records  kept  here  are,  for  the  day  observations, 
therefore  valueless.     Making  due  allowance  for  errors,  it  is 
probable  that  the  mean  temperature  of  summer,  at  2  p.  m;,  is 
from  seventy -five  to  eighty  degrees. 

No  observations  have  been  taken  to  determine  the  humid- 
ity. The  soil  is  dry,  but  the  surrounding  forests  maintain  an 
agreeable  amount  of  absolute  humiditv  with  which  there  is 
ass<iciated  the  balsamic  aroma  of  the  coniferi. 
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The  location  of  this  place  is  attractive,  surrounded  by  hills 
which,  while  they  protect  it  from  the  coast  winds,  condense, 
on  their  summits,  the  fogs.  A  little  energy,  a  little  display 
of  art  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  would  make  it  a  most  accept- 
able place  of  resort  for  many  invalids. 

Passing  southerly  along  the  Coast  Ranges,  with  a  simple 
allusion  to  what  are  believed  to  be  most  excellent  localities 
fi»r  the  invalid,  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  but 
of  which  no  deiinite  information  has  as  vet  been  obtained,  we 
reach  the 

OJAI   VALLEY, 

About  thirty  miles  from  Santa  Barbara,  and  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  from  San  Buenaventura. 

Were  it  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  much  might  be  said 
of  the  natural  beauty  of  this  locality,  its  picturesque  scenery, 
it^  quiet,  homelike  comforts.  It  is  highly  extolled  by  the 
physicians  of  Sant^i  Barbara  for  its  climatic  adaptation  to  the 
consumptives  at  certain  seasons,  supplementing  the  latter 
when,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  fogs  or  high  winds,  the 
conditions  become  unfavorable.  The  climate  is  dry,  equable, 
and  invigorating,  and  though  the  temperature  in  summer  is 
warm,  as  at  almost  all  points  removed  from  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  coast  -occasionally  reaching  above  ninety 
degrees — the  atmosphere  is  never  oppressive  or  debilitating. 
Tlie  spring  and  autumn  months  are  described  as  being 
delightful,  free  from  fogs  and  high  winds,  and  unsurpassed  by 
any  similar  locality  for  equability,  dryness,  and  other  features 
considered  favorable  to  the  consumptive.  The  elevation  of  the 
upper  valley  is  said  to  be  about  1,200  feet,  that  of  the  lower 
about  1,000  feet.  Excellent  advantages  are  afforded  for 
camp-life,  and  abundant  opportunities  for  exercise  in  hunting 
and  trout  fishing.  Good  clear  water  is  obtained  in  abundance 
bv  artesian  w^ells. 

Southeasterly,  near  Los  Angeles,  we  reach  the  now  popular 

sanitary  resort  known  as  the 
31 
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sierra  madre  villa, 

At  an  elevation  of  about  800  feet,  in  tlie  San  (xabriel  Range. 
It  is  reached  by  a  pleasant  drive  of  twelve  miles  through  the 
San  Gabriel  Valley, and  possesses  the  very  highest  qualities  as 
a  health  resort.  The  elevation  is  sufficiently  high  for  the 
majority  of  invalids;  the  atmosphere  is  pure  and  dry,  it  is 
usually  free  from  fogs,  the  temperature  is  equable,  it  is  not 
visited  by  severe  winds;  the  accommodations  are  excellent; 
the  surroundings  are  neat,  clean  and  pleasant,  while  the  view 
from  the  Villa,  embracing  the  beautiful  vallev  of  San  Gabriel 
w^ith  its  orange  groves  and  vineyards,  is  one  upon  which  the 
eve  mav  continuallv  rest  without  beins:  tired. 

The  temperature  tables  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Davis,  show 
a  mean  temperature,  for  six  years,  in  January,  of  lifty-six  and 
live  one-hundred ths  degrees;  February,  fifty-eight  and  one 
one-hundredth;  March,  fifty-nine;  April,  sixty-three;  May, 
sixtv-nine  and  nine  one-hundredths ;  June,  seventv-one  and 
nine  one-hundredths;  July,  seventy-six;  August,  seventy-seven 
and  seven  one-hundredths;  September,  seventy-six  and  seven 
one-hundredths;  Octolier,  seventy-three  and  six  one-hun- 
dredths; November,  sixty -five  and  three  one-hundredths; 
and  December,  sixty  degrees. 

The  minimum  temperature  for  January,  1875 — the  last  of 
the  series  of  years — was  thirty-eight  degrees,  and  the  maxi- 
mum seventy-two  degrees;  for  February,  minimum  forty-six, 
maximum  seventy-six;  March,  minimum  thirty-eight,  maxi- 
mum eighty;  April,  minimum  thirty-four,  maximum  eighty- 
eight  ;  May,  forty-nine  and  ninety-five ;  June,  fifty  and  ninety- 
five;  July,  fifty-three  and  ninety-two;  August,  fifty-eight  and 
one  hundred  and  three;  September,  fifty-six  and  ninety-two; 
October,  fifty-six  and  ninety-eight ;  November,  forty-nine  aud 
eighty;  and  December, forty-two  and  eighty.  The  maximum 
is  somewhat  too  high,  on  account  of  a  faulty  exposure  of  the 
thermometer.  The  daily  duration  of  high  temperature,  how- 
ever, is  of  but  short  duration,  and  the  atmosphere  is  not 
oppressive.     At  mid-day,  or  soon  after,  a  gentle  ocean  breeze 
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is  experienced,  rendering  the  temperature  deliglitf ully  refresh- 
ing. The  place  is  justly  held  in  liigh  esteem  by  the  residents 
of  the  southern  portion  of  California,  and  is  sought  by  many 
from  other  portions  of  the  State,  and  from  States  ejist  of  the 
Rockv  Mountains. 

Tlie  sketch  thus  given  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  of 
tlie  health  resorts  of  the  Coast  Ranges  has  necessarily  been 
brief  and  incomplete.  The  effort  has  been  to  include  only 
those  localities  of  which  personal  observation  has  enabled  the 
writer  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  coniidence.  What  has 
been  said  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  correct  erroneous  impressions 
which  it  is  known  prevail  in  certain  quarters  concerning  some 
of  the  localities  spoken  of. 
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kl-POKT  OF  COMMirrBlf  ON    NKKOLOGV. 


B*  C.  G.  KEXVOX.  M.  D..  Cu4iaH-*s. 


Mk.  Pkebident  ani>  Mkmbees  of  the  Meihcai.  Socibtv 
OF  TiiK  State  ok  Cahfobnia:  As  Ctmirmen  of  your 
Cumin ittcf  on  Necrology,  I  beg  to  offer  the  following 
report : 

Gknti.kmkn:  It  bei^oines  tliemelftiidholydiity  of  yonr 
Oliuirtnan  on  Necr<)logy  to  report  the  death  of  live 
nienihertt  of  this  Society — nil  of  them  active  members, 
and  In)hling  high  reputation  in  onr  profession:  C.  S. 
Colunian,  of  San  Leiindro,  Wm,  Bamford,  of  East  Oak- 
IhikI,  and  E.  A.  Sherman — all  members  of  the  Alameda 
County  Soeiofy;  Wm.  Sharp,  of  Jaokson,  Amador 
County,  and  E.  A,  Matson,  of  Sonora,  Tnolnmne 
(!»)nnty. 

DR.  ouaiu.es  spoffobd  ooleuan 

lUtnl  at  hiw  residence,  in  San  Leandro,  Alameda  County, 
November27th,1881,  nf  tor  «n  illness  of  four  days,  in  the 
tifty-sixtli  year  of  h\s  life.  lie  was  born  August  17th, 
lS:itt,  in  Seneca  Countv,  New  York.  lie  graduated 
from  the  (ieneva  Medical  College,  New  York,  in  1847. 
lliw  studies  were  conducted  under  the  tutelage  of  Dr. 
Tompkins,  with  whom  he  became  a  partner  in  practice. 
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In  1850  he  left  New  York  and  came  to  California, 
making  the  journey  around  Cape  Horn.  He  alternately 
engaged  in  mining  and  the  practice  of  his  profession 
nntil  1856,  when  he  accepted  the  position  of  surgeon  in 
Walker's  expedition,  and  went  to  Nicaragua,  which 
position  he  held  for  three  years. 

In  1859  he  engaged  as  surgeon  on  board  one  of  the 
steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company.  He  gave  up 
this  position  and  settled  at  Walnut  Creek,  Contra  Costa 
County,  where  he  practiced  for  some  years. 

In  1863  he  located  at  San  Leandro,  purcliasing  the 
practice  of  Dr.  Haile,  and  where  he  practiced  his  pro- 
fession with  success  to  tlie  close  of  his  life. 

In  June,  1878,  he  married  Miss  Anna  La  Grange,  an 
estimable  lady,  by  whom  he  had  two  children — two  sons, 
two  years  old — to  mourn  liis  loss. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Alameda  County  Medi- 
cal  Association  in  1871,  and  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  California  in  1872,  and  was  a  worthy  and 
respected  associate  in  every  professional  relation. 

Dr.  Coleman  had  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the 
section  where  he  lived,  and  held  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice.  His  just  and  upright  dealings  made  many 
friends,  who  extend  their  sympathies  to  the  bereaved 
family. 


DR.  \VM.  BAMFORD 

TVas  born  in  Ireland,  of  Scotch  and  English  parents,  in 
the  year  1820;  emigrated  with  his  parents  to.  Canada  in 
the  year  1824;  removed  to  New  York  in  the  year  1835. 

He  studied  medicine  and  took  his  degree  in  the  Indi- 
ana Medical  College,  in  the  year  1848 ;  practiced  in  La 
Porte,  of  same  State,  until  1852,  when  he  came  to  Cal- 
ifornia. He  practiced  his  profession  in  various  localities 
in  the  early  history  of  our  State — Mud  Springs,  Healds- 
burg,  lone — and  in  1865  he  settled  in  Oakland,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  active  business  up  to  the  immediate 
time  of  death. 

He  died  in  harness,  visiting  patients  up  to  the  hour  of 
death.  He  suflPered  from  a  complicated  form  of  cardiac 
disease  and  chronic  pneumonia.  Death  was  sudden,  and 
in  his  oflBce. 
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Dr.  BiHiiford  was  a  member  of  Alameda  County  Med- 
i(*al  Association,  having  joined  in  1870,  and  of  this 
Society  since  1872.  lie  was  a  quiet,  unassuming  gen- 
tleman, possessing  tliose  sterling  (^alities  of  mind  and 
heart  that  endeared  him  to  the  large  circle  of  friends 
and  patrons  who  now  mourn  his  loss.  lie  leaves  a  wnfe 
and  one  child. 

Dr.  Bamford  occupied  an  enviable  position  for  profes- 
sional integrity  and  ability  in  our  profession. 


DR.  GEORGE  EDTHTIN  SHERBIAN 

Was  a  Californian;  though  not  native  and  to  the  manor 
born,  was  from  early  childhood  fostered,  nourished,  and 
educated  within  its  bounds.  He  did  credit  to  his  bring- 
ing up,  and  would  have  left  a  record  creditable  to  any 
connnon wealth,  and  a  source  of  pride  to  the  profession 
of  this  State,  had  not  his  resources  for  work  been  cur- 
tailed by  disease  and  an  untimely  death.  lie  w^as  born 
in  Galena,  Illinois,  May  27th,  1842,  removed  with  his 
parents  to  California  in  the  year  1852,  and  lived  in 
Colusa  County;  was  educated  in  Oakland,  graduating 
from  tlie  State  l^niversity  in  June,  1865.  He  graduated 
in  medicine  at  the  University  of  New  York,  in  1867. 

By  competitive  examination  he  was  awarded  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  hospital  on  Blac^kwell's  Island,  where 
he  remained  for  eighteen  months.  He  then  repaired  to 
Europe,  and  continued  his  studies  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, perfecting  himself  in  the  languages  of  those  coun-  • 
tries,  as  well  as  familiarizing  himself  with  the  modes  of 
practice  in  the  various  hospitals. 

He  returned  to  his  home  and  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Oakland,  in  the  year  1870;  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Alameda  County  Medical  Association 
and  of  the  Medi(ail  Society  of  the  State  of  California  in 
the  same  year. 

He  was  married  the  following  year.  In  the  year  of 
1879  his  health  failed  him,  and  he  temporarily  engaged 
in  stock  farming,  in  Eastern  Oregon,  and  so  continued 
until  his  death  from  heart  disease,  on  September  19th, 
1881. 
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Dr.  Sherman  left  a  wife  and  four  children,  who,  with 
a  host  of  relatives  and  friends,  mourn  his  early  deatli. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  literary  attainments  and  tastes,  as 
is  shown  by  his  general  and  professional  libraries,  whicli 
latter  especially  is  very  complete.  In  his  professional 
life  he  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  his  brethren,  and 
as  a  man  was  highly  respected. 


BR.  TUniiLIAM  SHARP 

Was  born  in  Canada,  March  5th,  1826.  He  graduated 
from  Philadelphia  Medical  College,  1857,  and  soon  after 
came  to  this  State.  He  located  in  Jackson,  Amador 
County,  where  he  practiced  successfully  and  extensively 
throughout  the  county  until  a  few^  weeks  of  his  death, 
March  18th,  1881.  His  last  illness  was  pneumonia. 
His  widow  and  children  still  survive  him,  and  continue 
to  reside  in  Jackson.  He  was  well  and  favorably  known 
in  the  section  where  he  elected  to  pra(ttice,  and  is  mourned 
by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

He  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  tliis  Society,  and 
the  older  members  will  remember  him,  and  join  in  the 
sympathy  extended  his  bereaved  family. 


DR.  £B\VIN  AMES  MATSON, 

Of  Sonora,  Tuolumne  County,  died  during  tlie  past 
year,  as  was  mentioned  by  our  President  in  his  address 
this  morning.  Dr.  Matson  graduated  in  the  Medical 
Department,  University  of  Virginia,  in  the  year  1871. 
He  came  to  California  and  settled  here,  believing  it  to 
be  advantageous  to  his  health,  he  being  threatened  with 
phthisis.  He  came  from  Indiana  to  this  State.  He  first 
settled  in  Stockton,  afterward  moving  to  Sonora,  wliere 
he  lived  until  deatli.  He  was  a  member  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Medical  Society,  and  became  a  member  of  this 
Society  in  the  year  1877,  and  was  present  at  our  last 
meeting.  The  doctor  was  favorably  known  as  a  faithful 
and  efficient  member  of  the  profession,  and  his  loss  is 
deeply  felt  by  this  Society. 
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REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 


By  R.  H.  PLUMMER,  Secretauy. 


Number  of  meetings  called  during  the  3'ear 17 

Number  of  applications  refused  during  the  year  upon  the  ground 

of  insufficient  credentials 3 

Number  of  original  certificates  granted 58 

Number  of  duplicate  certificates  granted  where  the  original  had 

been  lost 2 

Whole  number  of  certificates  granted  during  the  year 60 

Whole  number  of  certificates  granted  by  this  Board  since  its  first 

organization,  in  1876 1,342 

Of  the  licentiates  during  the  year  just  closed,  there  were  gradu- 
ates of  the  two  medical  schools  of  California 11 

Graduates  of  other  American  schools 39 

Of  foreign  schools 10 

Of  these  licentiates  there  settled  in  San  Francisco 18 

In  other  towns  and  counties  of  the  State 42 

There  have  been  no  revocations  of  certificates  (luring  the 
year  just  closed. 

There  has  been  but  one  arrest  made  under  the  anti-quackery 
law  during  the  year. 

At  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  last  year  there  were  a 
number  of  cases  pending  before  the  Superior  Court,  having 
been  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  lower  Court. 

Shortly  after  that  time,  while  absent  from  the  city,  I  read 
in  a  San  Francisco  paper  that  Judge  Freelon  had  decided  in 
the  appeal  case  of  B.  F.  Josselyn,  that  the  medical  law  was 
void  under  the  new  organic  law.  In  the  language  of  the 
learned  Judge  himself:  "Of  course,  it  is  special  legislation, 
and  is  simply  unconstitutional.  Let  the  prisoner  be  dis- 
charged." It  is  believed,  however,  since  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Sunday  law  case,  that  Judge  Freelon 
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would  be  glad  to  set  himself  right  on  the  record,  were  another 
case  brought  before  him.  But  having  the  matter  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  we  desire  to  have  the  decision  of  that  body 
for  the  third  time,  and  if  possible  settle  the  vexed  question 
beyond  further  dispute.  I  learned  that  the  case  had  been 
called,  argued  (on  the  part  of  the  defense),  and  decided  during 
the  absence  of  the  attorney  employed  by  the  Board,  he  not 
expecting  the  case  to  be  called  on  that  occasion,  having  pre- 
viously spent  several  hours  in  the  Court-room  endeavoring  to 
procure  a  hearing. 

Under  this  decision  several  other  cases  pending  in  the  same 
Court  were  dismissed.  But  the  case  of  John  Hastings,  alias 
Jordan,  had  been  assigned  to  Judge  Ferral's  Court.  His 
attorneys  applied  to  the  Court  to  have  the  case  dismissed, 
upon  the  strength  of  Judge  Freelon's  decision.  But  the 
Court  refused  to  so  act,  and  directed  that  the  party  appear  for 
trial  at  a  iixed  date.  Before  that  date  his  attorney  went  into 
Court  and  asked  to  have  his  appeal  fi*om  the  decision  of  the 
lower  Court  dismissed.  Rather  than  to  risk  the  overturning 
of  Judge  Freelon's  decision,  they  preferred  to  pay  the  fifty 
dollars  fine  imposed  by  the  lower  Court.  The  case  was  dis- 
missed, in  accordance  with  their  request.  The  Board  then 
secured  the  arrest  of  another  party,  and  had  th^  case  carried, 
on  habeas  corpus^  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Messrs.  E.  R.  Tay- 
lor, R.  C.  Harrison,  E.  I.  Hutchinson,  B.  F.  C.  Sander, 
together  with  the  Honorable  District  Attorney,  were  engaged 
in  behalf  of  the  people. 

Several  prominent  legal  gentlemen  were  retained  by  the 
defense.  The  case  was  called  in  due  time  and  a  day  set  for 
trial,  before  the  Court  in  bank,  at  the  request  of  attorneys  on 
both  sides.  When  that  day  arrived  one  of  the  attorneys  for 
the  defense  being  engaged  in  the  debris  case,  then  in  progress 
in  Sacramento,  asked  to  have  the  case  go  over.  The  request 
was  granted  by  the  Court. 

Since  that  time  the  attornevs  for  the  Board  have  made  fre- 

ft/ 

quent  efforts  to  have  a  day  set  by  the  Court  to  hear  the  case, 
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but  the  efforts  have  so  far  been  futile,  owing  to  the  great 
amount  of  accumulated  business  before  the  Court. 

One  of  the  attorneys  informs  me  he  is  led  to  believe  that 
the  case  will  be  taken  up  soon  after  the  return  of  the  Court 
from  Los  Angeles,  which  it  was  supposed  will  be  about 
April  thirtieth. 

The  Board  has  no  further  recommendation  to  make,  than 
that  made  at  our  last  annual  meeting. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
Board. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE  I. 

TITLE    OF   THE    SOCIETY. 

Section  1.  This  institution  shall  be  styled  "The  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  California." 

ARTICLE  II. 

MEMBERS. 

Section  1.  The  members  of  this  Society  shall  consist  of 
delegates  from  permanently  organized  local  medical  societies, 
ordinary  and  honorary  members,  who  shall  collectively  rep- 
resent and  have  cognizance  of  the  common  interests  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the  State  of  California. 

Sec  2.  Each  delegate  from  a  local  society  shall  hold  his 
appointment  for  one  year,  and  until  another  is  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  and  shall  participate  in  all  the  business  and  affairs 
of  the  Society  on  pa^^ing  the  usual  dues  of  five  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  Each  local  Society  shall  have  tlie  privilege  of  send- 
ing to  this  Society  one  delegate  for  every  five  of  its  regular 
resident  members,  and  one  for  every  additional  fraction  of 
more  than  one  half  that  number  of  its  members. 

■ 

Sec  4.  Qualifications  for  membership  shall  consist  of  a 
good  primary  and  medical  education,  attested  by  a  diploma 
from  some  known  medical  school  of  good  repute,  and  a  good 
professional  and  moral  standing  in  the  community  in  which 
such  candidate  may  reside.  A  license  from  the  Board  of 
Examiners  of  this  Society  shall  also  be  required  of  every  can- 
didate. 
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Ordinary  Members  -^yery  physician  who  shall  properly 
satisfy  the  Board  of  Censors  by  the  exhibition  of  liis  diploma 
that  he  possesses  the  necessary  qualification  as  prescribed,  may 
become  an  ordinary  member  of  this  Society,  and  all  those  who 
may  thereafter  serve  in  the  capacity  of  delegates  to  the  Society, 
together  with  such  other  persons  as  may  receive  the  appoint- 
ment by  unanimous  vote,  shall  thereby  become  permanent 
members;  provided^  that  no  physicians  shall  be  considered 
eligible  to  membership  who  may  reside  within  any  location 
where  there  is  a  local  medical  society  and  who  has  failed  to 
become  a  member  thereof,  unless  there  be  some  special  reason 
assigned  for  his  election ;  and  no  voucher  or  vouchers  of  any 
member  or  members  shall  be  taken  as  satisfying  evidence  of 
any  applicant's  qualification  for  membership. 

Sec.  5.  Honorary  members  shall  consist  of  such  distin- 
guished savants  and  others  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  the 
compliment.  They  shall  receive  their  appointment  by  a  vote 
of  the  Society,  and  upon  motion  of  some  member  present. 

Spx'.  6.  Each  individual,  prior  to  taking  his  seat  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  must  sign  the  (Constitution,  inscribing  his 
name  and  address  in  full,  specifying  in  what  capacity  he 
attends,  and  if  a  delegate,  the  local  society  which  he  represents. 
Every  member  shall  be  entitled  to  the  diploma  of  the  Society, 
to  which  shall  be  attached  the  seal*  of  the  Society,  and  the 
signature  of  the  President  and  Permanent  Secretary. 

Sec.  7.  The  seal  of  this  Society  shall  always  be  kept  by 
the  Permanent  Secretary. 


♦The  seal  that  has  been  adopted  shows  enough  of  the  beautiful  design 
of  the  seal  of  the  State  to  declare  the  common  origin  of  the  Medical  Soci- 
ety and  of  the  State  of  California,  while  the  cock  that  was  wont  to  be  sacri- 
liced  to  Esculapius,  representing  "vigilance,"  is  crowing  out  1870,  the 
year  of  reorganization ;  and  the  serpent,  emblematic  of  '*  sagacity  and  long 
life,"  lies  entwined  around  the  doctor's  staff  at  his  feet.  Thus  Vigilance 
and  Sagacity  typify  the  qualities  a  physician  should  possess  under  the 
direction  of  Minerva. 
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ARTK^LE  III. 

OFFICERS. 

Section  1,  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  President, 
four  Vice-Presidents,  one  Permanent  and  two  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, a  Treasurer,  and  a  Board  of  Censors  of  five  members. 
These  officers  shall  be  nominated  by  a  committee  of  one  mem- 
])er  from  each  county  represented  on  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  of  the  meeting,  and  be  elected  by  ballot,  except 
Permanent  Secretary.  Each  officer  shall  hold  his  appointment 
for  one  vear,  and  until  another  is  elected  to  succeed  him. 

Ssr.  2.  The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meeting,  pre- 
serve  order,  give  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie,  and  perform 
all  other  duties  that  custom  and  parliamentary  usage  may 
require.  lie  shall  organize  and  open  the  meeting  next  suc- 
ceeding his  election,  by  an  address  on  some  subject  connected 
with  medicine,  or  with  the  interests  of  the  Societv.  He  mav 
also  fill  by  appointment  all  vacancies  that  may  occur  from 
death  or  other  causes. 

Se(\  3.  The  Vice-Presidents,  w^hen  called  upon,  shall  assist 
the  President  in  the  pertV)rmance  of  his  duties,  and  during  his 
absence,  or  at  the  recjuest  of  the  President,  one  of  them  shall 
officiate  in  his  place. 

Skc.  4.  The  Permanent  Secretary  shall  authenticate  the 
])roceedings;  give  due  notice  of  time  of  next  meeting;  serve 
as  a  member  of  (Vimmittee  on  Publication;  preserve  the 
archives  and  unpublished  transactions  of  the  Society;  hold 
correspondence  with  other  permanently  organized  societies, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  and  see  that  all  -the  published 
transactions  are  promptly  distributed  to  the  members  entitled 
to  receive  them.  This  officer  shall  not  be  subject  to  annual 
election,  and  shall  not  be  removed  except  for  cause  shown. 

Sec.  5.  The  Assistant  Secretaries  shall  record  the  minutes, 
notify  members  of  committees  of  their  appointment,  and  of 
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the  duties  assigned  tliem;  and  in   tlie  absence  of  the  Perma- 
nent Secretary,  one  of  them  shall  perform  his  duties. 

Skc.  6.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  immediate  charge  and 
management  of  tlie  funds  as  a  property  of  the  Society,  and 
hold  them  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  Society.  At  each 
annual  meeting  he  shall  present  a  report,  setting  forth  the 
amount  of  moneys  received,  as  well  as  the  amoimt  disbursed, 
and  for  what  purpose. 

Skc\  7.  The  Board  of  Censors  shall  examine  the  creden- 
tials of  all  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Society,  and  if  such 
credentials  are  found  to  conform  with  the  requirements,  as 
enacted  in  Article  II  of  this  Constitution,  the  Board  of  Cen- 
sors shall  recommend  said  applicants  to  the  Society  as  suitable 
candidates  for  election. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

MEETINGS. 

Section  1.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be 
held  annually,  and  commence  on  the  third  Wednesday  of 
April. 

ARTICLE    V. 

STANDINCi      COMMITTEES. 

Section  1.  The  following  standing  oommittees,  each  com- 
posed of  live  members,  of  whom  the  lirst  named  is  Chairman, 
shall  be  nominated  at  every  annual  meeting  by  the  President 
elect,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  arranging  business  for 
each  ensuing  year,  and  for  carrying  into  effect  the  orders  of 
the  Society  not  otherwise  assigned: 

On  Practical  Medicine  and  Medical  Literature. 
On  Surgery. 
On  Obstetrics. 

On  Medical  Topography,  Meteorology,  Endemics,  and  Epi- 
demics. 
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On  Indigenous  Botany  and  the  Domestic  Adulteration  of 
Drugs. 

On  Public  Hygiene  and  State  Medicine. 

On  Histology  and  Microscopy. 

On  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

On  Medical  Education. 

On  Publication. 

On  Arrangements. 

On  Prize  Essays. 

On  Gynecology. 

On  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

On  Ophthalmology. 

On  Necrology. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Practical  Medicine  and  Med- 
ical Literature  shall  prepare  an  annual  report  on  the  more 
important  improvements  effected  in  this  State  in  the  manage- 
ment of  individual  diseases;  the  improvements  and  discoveries 
which  may  have  been  made  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Gene- 
ral Pathology,  Therapeutics,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Surgery  shall  prepare  an  annual 
report  on  all  the  important  improvements  in  the  management 
of  surgical  diseases  effected  in  the  State  during  the  year,  and 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  number  of  capital  operations 
performed,  with  their  results. 

Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Obstetrics  shall  prepare  an 
annual  report  on  the  important  improvements  in  the  obstet- 
rical art,  and  in  the  management  of  diseases  peculiar  to  women 
and  children,  effected  in  the  State  during  the  year,  together 
with  such  remarks  touching  these  subjects  as  they  may  think 
proper. 

Sec  5.     The  Committee  on  Medical  Topography,  Meteor- 
ology, Endemics,  and    Epidemics,  shall    prepare    an    annual 
report  on  the  peculiarity  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  State,  with  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
33 
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subject;  also,  the  endemics  and  epidemics  which  have  prevailed 

throughout  the  State  during  the  year. 

< 

Sec.  6.  Tlie  Committee  on  Indigenous  Botany  and  the 
Domestic  Adulteration  of  Drugs  shall  prepare  an  annual 
report  on  the  indigenous  medical  botany  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, paying  particular  attention  to  such  plants  as  are  found 
to  possess  valuable  medicinal  qivilities,  and  are  not  accurately 
described  in  standard  works,  and  the  localities  where  they  are 
found.  Also,  to  report  on  the  quality  of  drugs  brought  to 
our  market,  with  the  view  to  correct  the  evils  arising  from 
the  extensive  introduction  and  sale  of  spurious  and  sophisti- 
cated articles. 

Sec.  7.  The  Committee  on  Public  Hygiene  and  State 
Medicine  shall  prepare  an  annual  report  on  all  subjects  ger- 
mane to  this  important  branch  of  medical  science. 

,Sec.  8.  The  Committee  on  Histology  and  Microscopy  shall 
report  and  demonstrate  such  valuable  facts  and  discoveries, 
annually,  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, as  they  may  think  proper. 

Sec.  9.  Committee  on  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Juris- 
prudence. This  committee  shall  report  on  all  psycological 
questions,  and  on  sucji  matters  appertaining  to  medical  juris- 
prudence as  in  their  judgment  may  be  deemed  advisable. 
The  duties  of  these  committees  shall  be  defined  by  a  committee 
of  three,  appointed  by  the  President  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  10.  The  Committee  on  Medical  Education  shall  pre- 
pare annual  reports  on  the  general  condition  of  medical  edu- 
cation in  the  State  of  California,  as  compared  with  the  state 
of  medical  education  in  other  States  of  the  Union,  noticing 
the  several  medical  institutions  of  the  State,  their  course  of 
instruction,  the  practical  requirements  for  graduating,  the 
modes  of  examination  for  conferring  degrees,  and  the  reputed 
number  of  pupils  and  graduates  at  each  during  the  year; 
toirether  with  such  other  matters  as  they  may  deem  worthy 
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of  consideration  in  reference  to  medical  education  and  the 
reputable  standing  of  the  profession. 

Sec.  10|.  The  President  shall  annually  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee on  Medical  Legislation,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  by  all 
lawful  and  honorable  means,  to  promote  the  passage  of  Acts 
of  legislation  approved  and  recommended  by  this  Society, 
with  discretionary  powders  in  emergencies. 

Skc.  11.  The  Committee  on  Publication — of  which  the 
Permanent  Secretary  must  constitute  a  part — shall  have  charge 
of  preparing  for  the  press,  and  of  publishing  and  distributing, 
such  of  the  proceedings,,  transactions,  and  memoirs  of  the 
Society  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  to  be  published. 

Sec.  12.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements  shall  be  com- 
posed of  members  residing  at  the  place  at  which  the  Society 
is  to  hold  its  annual  meeting,  and  shall  be  required  to  provide 
suitable  accommodations  for  the  meeting,  to  report  on  the 
credentials  for  membership,  and  to  receive  and  announce  all 
voluntary  communications  made  to  the  Society. 

Sec.  13.  In  order  to  afford  the  Committees  on  Medical 
Topography,  Meteorology,  Endemics  and  Epidemics,  and  on 
Indigenous  Botany  and  the  Domestic  Adulteration  of  Drugs, 
material  for  their  several  annual  reports,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  several  auxiliary  Societies  in  the  State  to  transmit  to 
the  Chairman  of  these  respective  committees,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  March  of  each  year,  a  special  report  embracing 
such  information  touching  their  particular  localities  as  may 
enable  said  committees  to  make  full  reports  on  all  subjects 
committed  to  them. 

Sec.  1 4.  The  standing  committees  shall  constitute  sections, 
after  the  manner  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  to 
whom  all  papers  shall  be  referred  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
session,  and  who  shall  report  to  the  Society  those  papers  that 
seem  of  sufficient  interest  for  reference  to  the  Committee  on 
Publication;  also,  those  that  seem  of  sufficient  importance  to 
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be  read  before  the  Society,  by  title,  abstract,  or  in  extenso^ 
upon  the  second  day  of  the  meeting. 

ARTICLE   VL 

VOLUNTARY    CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Section  1.  After  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the  annual 
reports,  or  at  any  other  period  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Society,  by  the  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present,  it 
shall  be  the  privilege  of  any  member  to  present  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Society,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  communica- 
tions on  medical  subjects,  reports  of  interesting  cases,  or  such 
other  matters  as  may  be  deemed  of  interest  to  the  profession, 
which  communication  mavon  motion  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Publication,  and  if  deemed  by  them  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation, shall  appear  among  the  proceedings. 

ARTICLE    YIL 

FUNDS    AND    APPROPRIATIONS. 

Se(^tion  1.  The  funds  of  this  Society  shall  be  raised  by 
individual  voluntary  contributions,  by  the  sale  of  its  publica- 
tions, and  by  an  annual  tax  of  live  dollars  on  each  member  of 
the  Society,  on  the  payment  of  which  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  copy  of  all  the  publications  for  the  year. 

Sec.  2.  The  funds  thus  raised  may  be  appropriated  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  annual  meetings;  for  publishing 
the  proceedings,  memoirs,  and  transactions  of  the  Society;  for 
enabling  the  standing  committees  to  fulfill  their  respective 
duties,  conduct  their  correspondence,  and  procure  the  material 
for  the  completion  of  their  stated  annual  re])orts;  for  the 
encouragement  of  scientific  investigations  by  prizes  and  awards 
of  merit,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  Society  may  from 
time  to  time  direct. 

Sec.  3.  Any  member  who  shall  fail  to  pay  his  annual 
dues  for  two  successive  years,  unless  absent  from  the  State,  or 
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for  other  reasonable  causes,  shall  be  dropped  from  the/oll  of 
members,  after  having  been  notified  by  the  Permanent  Secre- 
tary of  the  forfeiture  of  such  membership ;  and  no  member  so 
dropped  shall  be  reinstated  in  his  membership  until  he  shall 
have  paid  all  arrears  due  by  him. 

ARTICLE    VIII. 

delegates  to  the  national  medical  association. 

Section  1.  The  Society  shall  annually  appoint,  to  repre- 
sent it  in  the  American  Medical  Association,  one  delegate  for 
every  ten  members,  and  one  for  every  additional  fraction  of 
more  than  one-half  this  number,  whose  certificates  of  appoint- 
ment shall  be  signed  and  duly  auihenticated  by  the  President 
and  Secretary. 

ARTICLE   IX. 

CODE    OF    ETHICS. 

Section  1.  The  Code  of  Medical  Ethics  recommended  by 
the  National  Medical  Association,  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  May, 
1847,  having  been  approved  and  adopted  by  this  Society, 
shall  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  any  Article  of  this  Con- 
stitution. 

ARTICLE  X. 

DISCIPLINE    OF    MEMBERS. 

Section  1.  Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution or  of  the  Code  of  Ethics  adopted  by  this  Society,  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Censors  for  adjudication,  from 
whose  decision  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  Society.  Such 
violation  being  reported  by  the  Board  of  Censors  to  the 
Society,  and  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  majority  of 
the  members,  the  individual  or  individuals  thus  offending  shall 
be  excommunicated,  and  deprived  of  all  the  privileges  of  mem- 
bership. 
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Skc.  2.  The  Society  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of 
appeals  taken  from  auxiliary  societies,  in  which  event  their 
decision  shall  be  final. 

ARTICLE   XL 

AMENDUBNTS    AND    ALTERATIONS. 

Section  1.  No  amendment  or  alteration  shall  be  made  in 
any  of  the  Articles  of  this  Constitution,  except  at  the  annual 
meeting  next  subsequent  to  that  at  which  such  alteration  or 
amendment  may  have  been  proposed,  and  then  only  by  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  in  attendance. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 


The  following  order  of  business  is  presented  as  a  By-Law  of 
the  Society,  which  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  a  vote  of  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  in  attendance,  and  except  tem- 
porarily suspended,  shall  be  as  follows : 

I.     Organization  of  the  meeting. 
II.     Report  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  on  the 
credentials  of  members  after  the  latter  have  reg- 
istered their  names  and  addresses,  etc, 

III.  The  calling  of  the  roll. 

IV.  The  re<*eption  of  members  not  present  at  the  opening 

of   the   meeting,  and   the  reading  of  notes  from 
absentees. 
V.     Reception  of  members  by  invitation. 
VI.     The  reading  and  consideration  of  the  stated  annual 
reports  from  the  standing  committees, 
VII.     Reading  and  discussion  of  voluntary  contributions. 
VIII.     The  election  of  officers  and  place  of  annual  meeting, 
and  appointments  by  the  President  elect  to  till  the 
standing  committees. 
IX.     Resolutions  introducing  new  business,  and  instruc- 
tions to  the  standing  committees. 
X.     Unfinished  and  miscellaneous  business. 
XI.     Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  session  about  to  con- 
clude. 
XII.     Adjournment. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  CONSTITUTION. 


Article  II,  Secthon  4.  Provided,  that  no  physician  be 
elected  a  member  of  this  So<nety  from  a  county  liaving  a  local 
society,  unless  he  be  a  member  of  the  same,  or  nnless  there  be 
some  special  reason  for  his  election. — [1872,  October  10th.] 

Article  IV,  Section  1,     Amended  by  striking  out  in  the  , 
second  line  the  words  "second  Wednesday  in   October,''  and 
inserting  "second  Wednesday  in  April,'*  as  the  time  for  hold- 
ing the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Article  III,  Section  4.  Making  it  obligatory  upon  the 
Permanent  Secretary  to  reside  in  Sacramento,  striking  out 
that  clause  requiring  the  meetings  of  the  Society  to  be  held  in 
Sacramento,  leaving  the  choice  of  such  place  with  each  session 
of  the  Association. — [1873,  April  10th.] 

Article  IV,  Section  1.  Changing  the  time  of  meeting  to 
the  third  Wednesday  in  April.— [1873,  April  lOtli.] 

Article  VII,  Section  3.  Any  member  who  shall  fail  to 
pay  his  annual  dues  for  two  consecutive  years,  unless  absent 
from  the  State,  or  for  other  reasonable  causes,  sliall  be  drop- 
ped from  the  roll  of  members,  after  having  been  notified  by 
the  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  forfeiture  of  liis  membership; 
and  no  member  so  dropped  shall  be  reinstated  in  his  member- 
ship until  he  shall  have  paid  arrears  due  by  him. — [1874, 
April  21st.] 

Article  V,  Section  14.  That  the  standing  committees 
shall  constitute  sections,  after  the  manner  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  to  whom  all  papers  shall  be  referred 
upon  the  first  day  of  the  session,  and  who  shall  report  to  the 
Society  those  papers  tliat  seem  of  suflicient  interest  for  refer- 
ence to  the  Committee  on  Publication;  also  those  that  seem 
of  suflicient  importance  to  be  read  before  the  Society,  by  title, 
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abstract,  or  in  extetiso^    upon  tlie  secjond  day   of  meeting. — 
[1874,  April  2l8t.] 

Article  II,  Section  4.  After  the  word  "Censors,"  add 
"by  the  exliibition of  his  diploma;"  and  after  the  word  "elec- 
tion," add  "  and  no  voucher  or  voucliers  of  any  member  or 
members  shall  be  taken  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  any  appli- 
cant's qualification  for  membership." — [1875,  April  19th.] 

Article  II,  Section  4.  "Shall  be  entitled  to  permanent 
membei-ship  "  to  read  "shall  thereby  become  permanent  mem- 
bers."—[1875,  April  19th.] 

Article  III,  Section  1.  After  the  word  "ballot"  add 
"except  Permanent  Secretary." — [1877,  April  18th.] 

Article  III,  Section  4.  After  "them"  add  "this  oflScer 
shall  not  be  subject  to  annual  election,  and  shall  not  be 
removed  except  for  cause  sliown." — [1877,  April  18th.] 

Article  II,  Section  6.  After  "the"  be  added  " signature 
of  the  President  and  Permanent  Secretary." — [1878,  April 
18th.] 

Article^II,  Section  4.  A  license  from  the  Board  of 
Examiners  of  this  Society  shall  also  be  required  of  every  can- 
didate.—[1878,  April  18th.] 

Article  III,  Section  4.  Strike  out  the  words  "shall  reside 
in  Sacramento." — [1881,  April  21st.] 

Article  V,  Section  1.  Add  the  words,  "on  Gynecology; 
on  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children ;  on  Ophthalmologj^ ;  on 
Necrology."— [1881,  April  21st.] 

Article  V,  Section  9.  Add  the  words,  "the  duties  of 
these  committees  shall  be  defined  by  a  committee  of  three, 
appointed  by  the  President  for  that  purpose." — [1881,  April 
21st.] 

Article  V,  Section  10^.     The   President   shall  annually 

appoint  a  Committee  on  Medical  Legislation,  whose  duty  it 

shall  be,  by  all  lawful  and  honorable  means,  to  promote  the 

passage  of  Acts  of  legislation  approved  and  recommended  by 

this  Society,  with  discretionary  powers  in  emergencies. — [1881, 

April  2l8t.] 
34 
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RESOLUTIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 

THE  SOCIETY. 


Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
Chair,  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the  laws 
organizing  tlie  State  Board  of  Healtli,  to  enforce  the  registra- 
tion of  deaths,  births,  etc.,  to  enable  the  Board  of  Health  to 
secure  more  complete  statistics  in  relation  thereto. — [1870, 
October  20th.] 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  to 
present  to  this  Society,  at  its  next  meeting,  any  amendment 
which  may  be  advisable,  in  their  judgment,  to  the  present  law 
regulating  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths. — [1870,  Octo- 
ber 20th.]  * 

Resolved^  That  the  fact  of  a  doctor  of  medicine  being 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  any  secret  or  patent 
medicine,  or  in  any  way  promoting  the  use  of  them,  shall  ren- 
der him  ineligible  as  a  member  of  this  Society. — [1871,  Octo- 
ber 12th.] 

Resolvedy  As  a  sense  of  this  Society,  that  the  subject  of 
mediciil  ethics  should  receive  a  larger  share  of  attention  in 
medical  universities  and  colleges  of  the  country,  to  the  end 
that  the  true  principles  inculcated  therein  may  be  more  thor- 
oughly impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  students,  and,  in 
consequence,  more  faithfully  and  scrupulously  observed  by 
them  in  their  subsequent  professional  career. — [1871,  October 
12  th.] 

Resolved^  That  the  Board  of  Censors  shall  recommend  no 
candidate  for  membership  until  he  shall  have  presented  his 
diploma  or  other  evidence  of  being  a  graduate  of  a  recognized 
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school,  and  of  good  standing;  and  that  no  voucher  of  a  single 
member  shall  be  considered  sufficient  evidence  of  his  qualifi- 
cations.— [1871,  October  12th.] 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  the  committees  of 
their  appointment  as  soon  as  made  by  the  President;  also, 
that  the  Chairman  of  each  committee  be  requested  to  notify 
each  member  of  said  committee  of  his  appointment. — [1872, 
October  10  th.  J 

liesolved^  That  the  Committee  on  Ke vision  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws  be  instructed  to  introduce  into  the  code  a 
law  requiring  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  each  session  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  same. — [1873,  October  10th.] 

liesolved^  That  a  Permanent  Secretary  be  elected  for  the 
Society,  who  shall  be  paid  for  his  services,  and  that  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  shall  be  appointed  each  year  by  the 
President  at  the  place  of  the  future  meeting.  The  salary  of 
the  Permanent  Secretary  to  be  fixed  by  the  vote  of  the  Society. 
—[1873,  October  10th.] 

liesolved^  That  the  Permanent  Secretary  be  allowed  a  salary 
of  one  hundred  dollars. — [1874,  April  10th.] 

Resolved^  That  the  Chairman  of  the  various  standing  com- 
mittees hereafter  present  a  synopsis  of  their  several  reports, 
the  reading  of  which  will  be  considered  as  fulfilling  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution. — [1874,  April  10th.] 

Resolved^  That  the  Publishing  Committee  be  instructed  to 
make  out  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  members,  together  with 
their  places  of  residence,  for  the  Society,  and  have  the  same 
published  in  the  next  volume  of  Transactions.-  [1874,  April 
10th.] 

Resolved^  That  the  President  and  Secretary  be  authorized 
to  issue  credentials  to  any  member  of  this  Society  who  desires 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
as  a  delegate. — [1874,  April  lOtli.] 
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Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  issue  creden- 
tials to  any  member  of  the  Society  desirous  of  visiting  any 
foreign  medical  association. — [1875,  April  10th.] 

Resolved^  That  this  Society  recognizes  the  diplomas  of  the 
Toland  (College,  and  places  its  graduates  who  are  now  mem- 
bers of  this  Society,  or  who  may  hereafter  apply  for  member- 
ship, on  the  same  footing  as  the  graduates  of  otlier  regular 
schools.- -[1875,  April  21st.] 

Resolved^  That  the  original  founders  of  the  Society  are  per- 
manent members,  and  liable  to  yearly  dues,  and  that  all  mem- 
bers once  admitted  are  liable  to  yearly  dues,  whether  simply 
as  a  delegate  or  otherwise. — [1875,  April  21st.] 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  live  members  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  organization  of  C-ounty  or 
District  Societies. — [1875,  April  21st.] 

Resolved^  That  the  San  Francisco  Medical  Benevolent 
Society  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  recognized  as  a  local  medi- 
cal societv  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  Medical  Society,  which  rec^uires  its  members  to  belong 
to  a  local  medical  societv,  when  there  is  one  where  thev 
reside.  -[1875,  April  19th.] 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  actual  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Board  of  f]xaminers  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Society.  -[1875,  April  19th.  | 

Resolved^  That  this  Society  indorse  the  views  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  to  the  importance  of  the  creation  of  local  Boards  of 
Health  in  every  incorporated  city  and  town  in  the  State;  and 
recommend  the  invocation  of  legislative  aid  in  the  promotion 
of  so  desirable  an  object. — [1877,  April  isth.] 

Resolved^  That  the  practice  of  making  annual  contracts 
with  individuals  or  societies  tbr  medical  attendance  is  not 
only  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  but  is  an 
actual  violation  of  the  code  of  medical  ethics  ado])ted  by  the 
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American  Medical  Association,  as  well  as  the  code  adopted  bv 
this  Society,— [1877,  April  18tlu] 

Resolved  further^  That  the  name  of  any  member  of  this 
association  who  shall  hereafter  make  or  renew  a  contract  for 
annual  medical  attendance  upon  individuals  or  societies,  shall 
be  stricken  from  the  roll  of  the  same, — [1877,  April  18th.] 

It  was  ordered  that  the  actual  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners  of  this  Society  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Society ;  who  shall  also  pay  such  expenses  of  litigation 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  expedient  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  objects  of  the  law  under  which  they  were  elected. — 
[1877,  April  18th.] 

Resolved^  That  the  Publication  Committee  be  requested  to 
insert  in  the  proceedings,  in  a  collective  form,  all  the  changes 
in  tlie  Constitution,  and  the  resolutions  relating  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Society,  which  have  been  adopted  from  time  to 
time.— [1878,  April  17th.] 

Resolved^  That  tlie  several  local  medical  societies  and  Boards 
of  Health  throughout  the  State  be  requested  to  urge  their 
respective  city,  county,  and  town  authorities  to  establish  ordi- 
nances or  laws  requiring  all  practitioners  of  medicine  within 
the  limits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions  to  report  in  writing 
to  their  respective  Boards  of  Health,  all  cases  of  the  more 
dangerous  epidemic  diseases  coming  under  their  professional 
observation. — [1878,  April  17th.] 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  be 
instructed  to  communicate  wath  the  local  medical  societies,  and 
urge  that  they  prosecute  violations  of  the  medical  law,  and 
that  they  report  progress  from  time  to  time  to  the  Board  of 
Examiners.— [1878,  April  17th.] 

Resolced^  That  this  Society  appeal  to  all  ministers  of  the 
gospel  throughout  the  State,  and  urge  them  to  use  their 
influence,  in  all  proper  and  available  ways,  to  discourage  the 
inhuman,  degrading,  and  extensively  prevailing  practice  of 
feticide.— [1878,  April  17th.] 
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Jiesolved^  Whereas,  in  consequence  of  the  silence  of  the 
profession,  the  regnhir  practice  of  medicine  is  very  generally 
characterized  as  allopathy  by  the  secular  press,  by  medical 
dogmatists  and  sectarians,  and  by  the  public  at  large,  and  the 
epithet,  allopathy  applied  to  its  individual  members  through 
ignorance  to  a  great  extent,  that  the  name  was  introduced  by 
Hahnemann  to  give  distinction  to  his  homeopathic  dogmas; 
therefore, 

Resolved^  That  we  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, in  unison  with  the  regular  profession  throughout  the  world, 
do  hereby  utterly  repudiate  the  name  of  allopathy  as  applied  to 
ourselves,  or  allopathy^  as  applied  to  our  practice ;  the  regular 
profession  of  medicine  knowing  no  sectarianism  in  medicine, 
practicing  no  exclusive  dogma,  or  in  any  way  restricting  its 
legitimate  members  in  the  treatment  of  their  patients,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  giving  them  the  fullest  latitude  to  use  any  remedy 
or  any  means  whereby  the  welfare  of  the  sick  may  be  pro- 
moted, their  health  insured,  or  their  lives  prolonged. — [1879, 
April  16th.] 

Resolved^  That  the  Medical  Society  of  tlie  State  of  Califor- 
nia, respectfully  request  the  American  Medical  Association,  at 
its  next  annual  meeting,  to  memoralize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  a  law  requiring  the  proprietors  of  all 
patent  or  proprietary  medicines,  offered  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  on  and  after  July  1st,  1880,  to  accompany 
each  bottle,  box,  and  package  of  such  medicine  with  a  printed 
label  or  circular,  plainly  stating  all  the  medicinal  and  other 
substances  contained  therein,  and  their  relative  proportions; 
or  to  adopt  some  form  of  legislation  that  will  accomplish  the 
purpose  herein  contemplated. — [1879,  April  17th.] 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 


OP   THE 


Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  California  for  1882 -1883. 


P7*actice  of  Medicine — J.  O.  Hirschfelder,  Chairman,  San 
Francisco;  W.  F.  McNiitt,  San  Francisco;  Charles  H.  Steele, 
San  Francisco;  A.  W.  Saxe,  Santa  Clara;  C.  M.  Fenn,  San 
Diego. 

Surgery — A.  B.  Nixon,  Chairman, Sacramento;  P.  B.  McD. 
Miller,  Oroville;  Asa  Clark,  Stockton;  G.  L.  Simmons,  Sac- 
ramento; R.  A.  McLean,  San  Francisco. 

Obstetrics — H.  Gibbons,  Jr.,  Chairman,  San  Francisco;  O. 
O.  Burgess,  San  Francisco;  Charles  E.  Blake,  San  Francisco; 
M.  A.  Cachot,  San  Francisco;  H.  S.  Baldwin,  San  Francisco. 

Medical  Topography  and  Endemics  —  M.  M.  Chipman, 
Chairman,  San  Francisco;  Thomas  Ross,  Woodland;  T.  M. 
Todd,  Auburn;  J.  L.  Meares,  San  Francisco;  G.  W.  Davis, 
Sacramento. 

Indigerwus  Botany — Wm.  P.  Gibbons,  Alameda;  V.  New- 
mark,  Benicia ;  C.  Blake  Brown,  San  Francisco ;  C.  B.  Bates, 
Santa  Barbara;  G.  H.  Jackson,  Woodland. 

Hygiene  and  State  Medicine — J.  F.  Montgomery,  Chairman, 
Sacramento;  A.  B.  Stout,  San  Francisco;  H.  Gibbons,  Sr., 
San  Francisco ;  J.  G.  Jewell,  San  Francisco ;  James  Simpson, 
San  Francisco. 

Histology  and  Microscopy — J.  H.  Wythe,  Chairman,  Oak- 
land; A.  S.  Adler,  U.  S.  Army,  Medical  Department;  Joseph 
LeConte,  University  of  California;  A.  G.  Anthony,  Oakland; 
J.  C.  Shafter,  Olema,  Marin  County. 
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Mental  Dheases — G,  A.  Shartleff,  Chairman,  Stockton ;  E. 
T.  Wilkins,  Napa;  F.  L.  Dozier,  Napa;  E.  A.  Stockton, 
Stockton ;  R.  W.  Murpliy,  San  Francisco. 

Medical  Education — A.  H.  Pratt,  Chairman,  Oakland;  C. 
N.  Ellinwood,  San  Francisco;  H.  H.  Hart,  San  Francisco;  F. 
B.  Kane,  San  Francisco;  B.  R.  Swan,  San  Francisco. 

Prize  Essays — 6.  G.  Tyrrell,  Chairman,  Sacramento;  F; 
W.  Todd,  Stockton ;  J.  B.  Cox,  San  Jose ;  H.  M.  Fiske,  San 
Francisco;  Wm.  Lewitt,  San  Francisco. 

Medical  Legislation — ^H.  S.  Orme,  Chairman, Lo&  Angeles; 
Ira  E.  Oatman,  Sacramento;  H.  J.  Crumpton,  Lakeport;  T. 
B.  DeWitt,  San  Francisco;  W.  E.  Cluness,  Sacramento. 

Gynecology — E.  Beverly  Cole,  Chairman,  San  Francisco; 
W.  H.  Mays,  San  Francisco;  Clinton  Cushing,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  L.  M.  F.  Wanzer,  San  Francisco ;  John  Wagner,  San 
Francisco. 

Diseases  of  Women  and  CJiildren — Anabel  McG.  Stuart, 
Chairman,  Santa  Barbara;  Kate  N.  Post,  San  Francisco;  E.  S. 
Mead,  San  Jose;  C.  Blake  Brown,  San  Francisco;  L.  M.  F. 
Wanzer,  San  Francisco. 

Ophthalmology — ^A.  Barkan,  Chairman,  San  FranciscK>; 
N.  J.  Martinache,  San  Francisco;  G.  H.  Powers,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  H.  Ferrer,  San  Francisco ;  Wm.  EUery  Briggs,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Necrology — ^A.  H.  Agard,  Chairman,  Oakland;  C.  G.  Ken- 
yon,  San  Francisco;  C.  K.  Farley,  Gilroy;  Robert  Caldwell, 
San  Jose;  Mathew  Gardner,  Sacramento. 

Publication — Wallace  A.  Briggs,  Chairman,  Sacramento; 
G.  G.  Tyrrell,  Sacramento;  M.  Gardner,  Sacramento;  G.  A. 
White,  Sacramento;   Wm.  EUery  Briggs,  Sacramento. 

Arrangements — James  Simpson,  Chairman,  San  Francisco; 
Thomas  B.  DeWitt,  San  Francisco;  R.  H.  Plummer,  San 
Francisco;  C.  G.  Kenyon,  San  Francisco;  H.  Gibbons,  Jr., 
San  Francisco. 
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OATALOaUE  OF  OFFZCEBS  AND  KSKBEBS 

OF  THE 

Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  California. 


PBESIDBNTS  AND  VICE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  STATE 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

1856. 

SACRAMENTO. 

PresidenL 

B.  F.  Keene El  Dorado. 

Vice  Presidents. 

E:  S.  Cooper San  Francisco. 

S.  Langdon San  Joaquin. 

D.  W.  C.  Kice Yuba. 

R.  K.  Reid San  Joaquin. 

F.  W.  Hatch Sacramento. 

1857- 

SA(^RAMENTO. 

President. 
H.  Gibbons San  Francisco. 

Vice  Presidents. 

R.  H.  McDaniels Yuba. 

O.  Harvey El  Dorado. 

A.  J.  Spencer Santa  Clara. 

R.  B.  Ellis Sacramento. 

A.  B.  Stout San  Francisco. 

85 
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1858. 

8AN    FRANCISCO. 

President, 
A.  B.  Stout San  Francisco. 

Vice  Presidents. 

J.  P.  Wliitney San  Francisco. 

C.  N.  Ege Yuba. 

A.  J.  Spencer San  Jose. 

I.  E.  Oatman Sacramento. 

J.  Morrison San  Francisco. 

1859 

SACRAMENTO. 

President, 

R.  B.  Ellis San  Francisco. 

*- 

Vice  Presidents, 

J.  F.  McLane Yuba. 

H.  W.  Harkness Sacramento. 

O.  Harvey El  Dorado. 

W.  G.  Deal Alameda. 

J.  F.  Montgomery Sacramento. 

i860. 

President, 
Isaac  Rowell San  Francisco. 

Vice  Presidents. 

Isaac  S.  Titus El  Dorado. 

C.  A.  Kirkpatrick Solano. 

R.  B.  Cole San  Francisco. 

Ira  E.  Oatman Sacramento. 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
*E.  S.  Cooper San  Francisco. 

♦Dr.  Cooper  was  elected  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  but   declined — 
preferring  the  position  of  Corresponding  Secretary, 
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Recording  Secretaries, 

G.  Taylor Sacramento. 

G.  L.  Simmons Sacramento. 

Treas^urer, 
II.  W.  Harkness Sacramento. 

1861. 

President, 
Samuel  F.  Hamm El  Dorado. 

Vice  Presidents, 

B.  H.  Pierson Sacramento. 

G.  L.  Simmons Sacramento. 

C.  A.  Kirkpatrick Solano.. 

B.  A.  Sheldon San  Francisco. 

J.  G.  Tucker San  Francisco. 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
E.  S.  Cooper San  Francisco. 

Recording  Secretaries, 

G.  Taylor Sacramento. 

Isaac  S.  Titus El  Dorado. 

Treasurer, 
II.  W.  Harkness Sacramento. 

1870. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

(Reorganization  of  State  Medical  Society.) 

•               President, 
T.  M.  Logan Sacramento. 
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Vice  Presidents, 

S.  R.  Harris San  Francisco. 

T.  II.  Pinkerton Alameda. 

J.  L.  Ord Santa  Barbara. 

G.  A.  Shurtleff San  Joaquin. 

D.  B.  Hoifraan San  Diego. 

1871. 

SACRAMENTO. 

President, 
H.  Gibbons,  Sr San  Francisco. 

Vice  Presidents, 

G.  A.  Shurtleff San  Joaquin. 

F.  W.  Hatch Sacramento. 

F.  W.  Todd San  Joaquin. 

J.  F.  Mont2X)merv  .....* Sacramento. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION. 


Mk.  President  and  Members  of  the  Medical  Society 
OK  THE  State  of  California:  As  your  Committee  on 
Publication,  we  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  secure  the 
timely  appearance  of  the  Transactions.  Considerable  delay 
and  inconvenience  have  been  caused  by  the  dilatoriness  of 
contributors.  To  avoid  this  evil  in  future,  we  suggest  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  Publication  is  hereby 
instructed  to  receive  no  paper  for  publication  later  than  fif- 
teen days  after  the  close  of  the  annual  session  of  the  Society. 

In  view  of  the  heterodox,  not  to  say  bizarre,  opinions 
sometimes  expressed  by  contributors,  we  would  also  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution,  slightly 
modified  from  that  of  the  American  Medical  Association: 

Resolved^  Tliat  this  Society,  although  formally  accepting 
and  publishing  the  reports  of  the  various  standing  com- 
mittees and  the  papers  of  voluntary  contributors,  holds  itself 
wholly  irresponsible  for  the  opinions,  theories  and  criticisms 
therein  contained,  except  when  otherwise  decided  by  special 
resolution. 

WALLACE  A.  BRIGGS,  Chairman. 

G.  L.  SIMMONS, 

W.  R.  CLUNESS, 

G.  G.  TYRRELL, 

Y.  W.  HATCH, 

Committee  on  Publication. 
Sacramento,  1883. 
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THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION 
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OF  THE 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  California  convened 
in  thirteenth  annual  session  in  (Covenant  Hall,  San  Francisco, 
and  was  called  to  order  at  10:45  a.  m.,  April  18th,  1883,  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  James 
Simpson,  M.  D.,  who  then  read  the  following  Address  of 
Welcome: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  California:  It  becomes  my  pleas- 
ing duty,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  to  bid 
you  a  hearty  welcome  to  San  Francisco;  to  offer  you,  in  be- 
half of  the  Society  for  wliom  I  speak  and  the  profession 
generally,  a  cordial  greeting,  and  to  extend  to  you,  with 
warm  hearts  and  open  hands,  the  hospitalities  of  our  city. 
We  fully  appreciate  the  honor  the  Society  has  conferred  upon 
us  in  so  frequently  selecting  this  city  as  its  place  of  meeting. 
We  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  compliment. 


vi  Tkaxsa<ti(>xs  of  thk 


and  trust  you  will  all  feel  that  your  coining  Iiats  been  to  us  a 
rtource  of  pride  and  pleasure  as  well  as  profit. 

It  is  a  well  known  instinct  in  most  organized  l)eing8  to 
return  again  and  again  to  the  sp<jt  where  they  lirst  saw  light. 
Let  me  express  the  hope  that  this  Society  will  often  choose 
to  revisit  the  locality  where  it  was  ushered  into  existence, 
and  that  it  may,  on  many  future  occasions,  favor  us  with  its 
presence. 

In  looking  around  I  gladly  recognize  and  welcome  the 
familiar  forms  of  many  of  the  founders  and  leading  spirits 
of  this  Society — those  active  and  devoted  members  to  whom 
it  owes  its  existence  and  vigor;  and  with  equal  delight  I  hail 
the  several  new  faces  present  as  proof  that  we  are  not  with- 
out that  infusion  of  young  blood  which  is  necessary  to  per- 
petuate our  organization  and  insure  a  long  career  of  active 
and  useful  work  in  the  unexplored  lields  of  medical  science. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  convention  I  need  not  dwell 
upon.  From  the  order  of  exercises  outlined  on  the  pro- 
gramme, the  array  of  names  on  the  various  committees  and 
the  voluntary  contributors,  I  have  no  doubt  the  result  of  our 
mingling  and  laboring  together  will  be  productive  of  that 
mutual  benelit  which  comes  from  an  interchange  of  ideas, 
the  implanting  of  some  new  germs  of  thought  in  our  minds, 
there  to  take  root  and  fructify  to  the  honor  and  advancement 
of  the  profession  to  which  we  have  devoted  our  energies  and 
lives.  Hut  more  than  this,  let  us  demonstrate  at  this  meet- 
ing that  the  physicians  of  (California  are  fully  apace  with  the 
age  in  activity  of  thought,  in  thoroughness  of  research  and 
boldness  of  action.  Let  us  congratulate  ourselves  that  we 
C4in  unite  and  work  together  in  harmony  and  good  will  for 
the  promotion  of  the  great  and  lofty  mission  committed  to 
our  care. 

And  now,  ladies  and   gentlemen,  after   the  Society  has 
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ended  its  labors,  I  am  authorized  by  the  San  Francisco  Med- 
ical Society,  the  Society  of  German  Physicians,  and  the 
Obstetrical  Society,  to  invite  you  to  indulge  in  that  social 
relaxation  which  your  previous  labors  will  doubtless  have 
rendered  necessary,  and  partake  with  them  of  a  banquet  at 
the  Baldwin  Hotel. 

Again  let  me  assure  you  that  the  committee  I  represent 
will  endeavor  to  leave  nothing  undone  that  can  conduce  to 
your  comfort  and  happiness,  and  w^e  trust  that  this  meeting 
will  be  so  conducive  to  good  fellowship  and  so  crowded  with 
happiness  that  when  you  depart  you  will  carry  away  none 
but  pleasant  recollections. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

The'  President,  L.  C.  Lane,  M.  D.,  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Simpson,  and  read  the  Annual  Address. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

The  following  members  were  reported  present  during  the 
various  sessions  of  the  Society: 

Visitars—F.  II.  Ferrill,  U.  S.  N.;  P.  DeYecchi,  San  Fran- 
cisco; L.  C.  Freen,  Chicago;  O.  A.  Hills,  Chicago;  W.  H. 
Hammond,  Los  Angeles;  John  E.  Carnahan,  Ogden. 

Alameda  County — W.  S.  Taylor,  M.  M.  Chipman,  H.  T. 
Legler,  E.  H.  Woolsey,  J.  S.  Adams,  T.  H.  Payne,  P.  Wheeler, 
T.  H.  Pinkerton,  W.  B.  Simonton,  C.  A.  E.  Hertel,  G.  P. 
Reynolds,  J.  F.  Burdick,  E.  H.  Woolsey. 

Los  Angeles  County — Henry  S.  Orme. 

Merced  County — George  P.  Lee. 

Saoramento  County — A.  B.  Nixon,  I.  E.  Oatman,  F.  W. 
Hatch,  W.  E.  Briggs,  W.  A.  Briggs,  W.  A.  Grover,  J.  R. 
Laine,  G.  G.  Tyrrell,  J.  F.  Montgomery. 

San  Francisco  County — J.  W.  Blake,  G.  W.  Davis, 
W.  H.    Mays,  James   Murphy,  James   T.    Sullivan,   C.   A. 
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Kirkpatrick,  WaBliiiigton  Ayer,  Julius  Boushey,  L.  M.  F. 
Wanzer,  J.  G.  Jewell,  Clinton  Gushing,  J.  ().  Hi rschf elder, 
Ileni-y  M.  Fiske,  James  Simpson,  C.  P.  Chesley,  Albert 
Chase,  W.  11.  A.  Hodgdon,  J.  L.  Meares,  Henry  Gibbons,  Jr., 
George  Chismore,  B.  F.  Hardy,  L.  C,  Lane,  C  H.  Steele,  T. 

B.  DeWitt,  W.  E.  Weldon,  C.  E.  Blake,  W.  F.  McXutt,  G. 
H.  Powers,  O.  Black,  A.  M.  Wilder,  Henry  Gibbons,  Sr., 
Wm.  M.  Lawler,  O.  O.  Burgess,  S.  P.  Kngg,  H.  S.  Baldwin, 
R.  H.  Phimmer,  C.  G.  Kenyon,  (Hiarlotte  B.  Brown,  AV.  E. 
Taylor,  M.  A.  McLaughlin,  M.  C.  O'Toole,  K.  Post  Van 
Opden,  R.  Beverly  Cole,  (yharles  Von  Hoffman,  William 
Watt  Kerr. 

San  Joaquin  County — liobert  K.  Reid,  M.  E.  Bucknell, 

C.  Annette  Buckel,  E.  N.  Foote,  J.  L.  Sargent. 
Santa  CJ'aTa  Voxinty — E.  S.  Mead,  A.  W.  Saxe. 
Sonoma  County — A.  Mc(t.  Stewart,  L.  H.  Patty. 
Yolo  County-  -W.  E.  Fifield. 

The  Board  of  Censors  reported  as  follows: 

Your  Boawl  of  (Censors  would  respectfully  report  that  they 
have  examined  and  found  correct  the  credentials  of  the  fol- 
lowing caiulidates,  and  would  recommend  their  election  as 
meml)ers  of  this  Society:  Clifford  Holcomb  Gibbons,  of 
Arbuckle,  University  Xew  York,  187(5;  Thomas  Benton 
Eagle,  of  JVinceton,  University  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1864; 
James  Henry  Parkinson,  of  Sacramento,  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,   Ireland,  1879,  and  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 

Ireland,  1880. 

().  O.  BrRGKSs, 

G.  W.  Davis, 

C.  A.  Kirkpatrick. 

Report  received  and  Secretary  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot 

of  the  Society  in  favor  of  the  election  of  I)rs.   Eagle,  Gib- 
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bona  and  Parkinson  to  membership,  which  having  been  done 
they  were  declared  duly  elected. 
Adjourned  to  2  p.  m. 


Afternoon  Session,  April  18,  1883. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Surgery  read  by  its  Chairman, 
A.  B.  Xixon,  M.  D.,  and  referred  to  Committee  on  Publica- 
tion. 

M.  M.  Chipman,  M.  I).,  Chairman,  submitted  a  verbal  sy- 
nopsis of  Report  of  Committee  on  Medical  Topography  and 
Endemics.     Referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

He  also  read  the  following  personal  explanation: 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
THE  State  of  California:  I  wish,  as  a  personal  privilege,  to 
say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  Report  which  I  made  to  this 
Society  at  its  annual  meeting  for  the  year  1881. 

Whilst  traveling  about  the  upper  Sacramento  Valley 
in  the  Fall  of  1880,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  informa- 
tion regarding  the  topography  and  meteorology  of  that  sec- 
tion, being  frequently  confronted  with  the  deposits,  I  became 
interested  in  the  debris  question.  I  found  Mr.  James  McCon- 
ahaney,  telegraph  operator  at  Marysville,  to  be  very  intelligent 
on  the  subject,  and  he  was  kind  enough  to  act  as  my  guide  in 
examining  into  some  of  the  great  changes  which  had  been  ef- 
fected by  the  flUing  in  of  the  deposits,  in  the  relative  condition 
of  the  river  channels,  streets,  property,  etc.,  at  that  city;  and 
then  on  my  invitation  and  at  my  expense,  the  gentleman  ac- 
companied me  to  the  Smartsville  mines,  and  to  him  I  said 
that  as  soon  as  I  could  arrange  in  San  Francisco  to  be  al)sent 
for  a  while  I  should  return  to  that  part  of  the  country  and  give 
the  subject  an  extended  and  thorough  investigation;  and  that 
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was  all  the  understanding  I  arrived  at,  or  pre-arrangement  I 
made  with  any  party  or  parties  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  In 
this  city,  I  said  to  the  late  A.  C.  Peachy  that  I  was  going  up 
the  Sacramento  Valley  to  study  up  the  debris  question,  to  make 
a  report  upon  it;  but  he,  knowing  something  of  the  extent  of 
the  subject,  was  incredulous  as  to  my  being  able  to  accom- 
plish what  I  proposed  doing,  and  exclaimed:  "My  God!  you 
can't  do  it!"  But  I  assured  him  that  I  thought  I  could  un- 
less my  health  should  fail  me;  and  that  was  the  full  extent 
of  the  connection  which  any  other  party  than  myself  had 
with  the  matter  in  this  place.  In  fact,  I  M^as  quite  reticent 
of  my  intentions  regarding  it,  as  I  was  apprehensive  that  my 
health  might  give  out,  and  I  should  in  consequence  fail  of 
accomplishing  my  purpose. 

Of  men  of  character  and  intelligence  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  I  requested  information  of  extent  of  deposits,  dam- 
ages, etc.,  as  affecting  their  own  immediate  localities  and 
neighborhoods,  but  cautioned  each  one  to  be  sure  to  make  no 
statements  but  what  w^ill  bear  rigid  investigation,  for  I  had 
rather  make  an  under  estimate  than  to  set  down  anything  in 
excess  of  facts;  and  I  made  personal  examinations  as  far  as 
my  time  would  permit,  and  in  any  case  where  I  had  doubts 
as  to  information  received,  I  obtained  other  evidence,  and 
continued  to  follow  the  matter  up  until  I  became  satisfied 
that  I  had  ascertained  the  facts.  Throughout  the  whole 
affair  I  was  acting  in  the  fear  of  no  man,  nor  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  reward  or  favor  from  any  man,  or  any  party  or  any 
class  or  set  of  men  whatever,  and  the  investigation  was 
wholly  of  my  own  conception,  and  was  entered  into  without 
the  advice  of  or  even  consultation  with  any  person,  and  was 
carried  through  altogether  on  my  own  responsibility,  and 
was  altogether  of  my  own  doing,  without  the  aid  or  assist- 
ance of  any  party  or  parties,  except  in  the  matter  of  informa- 
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tion  furnished,  in  accordance  with  the  statements  of  the  Re- 
port itself. 

As  to  ray  personal  expenses  of  steamboat  fares  for  self  and 
team,  and  railroad  fares,  and  hotel  and  livery  bills,  and  other 
outlays,  I  was  everywhere  charged  full  price,  and  I  will  as- 
sure the  Society  that  I  made  no  claims  of  rebate  therefrom; 
and  those  expenses  as  well  as  the  subsequent  expense  of  pub- 
lishing three  thousand  copies  of  the  Report  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  distributing  through  the  mails,  were  all  borne  by 
myself. 

G.  G.  Briggs,  the  viticulturist,  after  receiving  a  copy  of 
the  Report,  sent  me  his  check  for  twenty-live  dollars,  as  a 
contribution  towards  reimbursement  of  my  expenses.  I  re- 
enclosed  the  check  in  a  letter  in  which  I  thanked  Mr.  Briggs 
for  his  kind  intentions,  but  stated  that  I  had  commenced 
with  the  expectation  of  doing  everything  at  my  own  expense, 
and  that  I  could  then  swear  that  I  had  not  received  one  dol- 
lar for  that  effort,  and  as  I  preferred  to  occupy  that  position, 
I  therefore  could  not  accept  the  twenty-tive  dollars. 

The  reason  of  my  making  this  statement  is,  that  a  talented 
and  prominent  member  of  this  Society  testified,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  in  language  which  exhibited  that  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  my  Re'port  on  the  debris  question  had  been 
gotten  up  in  collusion  with  other  parties,  and  for  anotlier 
purpose  than  that  which  is  set  forth  in  the  Report,  and  with 
the  assistance,  and  even  the  personal  help  of  another  party, 
or  of  other  parties;  and  although  the  gentleman  may  have 
changed  his  mind  in  reference  to  the  matter  since  that  time, 
yet  as  I  have  never  learned  of  his  having  publicly  or  other- 
wise so  stated,  and  as  it  would  neither  be  honorable  in  the 
individual,  or  respectful  as  towards  this  Society,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  position  conferred  by  the  Society,  to  make  out 
a  Report  professing  to  be  intended  for  the  public  benefit, 
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when  in  fact  it  was  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual 
himself,  or  of  a  certain  limited  class  with  whom  the  indi- 
vidual was  in  collusion  and  interested,  I  have  therefore  taken 
the  liberty  of  making  this  statement  in  correction  of  any 
mistaken  impressions  which  might  have  been  entertained  in 
relation  thereto. 

The  life  of  an  individual  lasts  only  a  generation,  but  a 
State  is  supposed  to  continue  for  several  generations,  and  we 
may  hope  that  this  State  will  be  in  existence  and  prospering, 
a  thousand  years  hence,  and  the  people  of  the  future  are  just 
as  much  interested  in  the  lands  of  the  State  as  are  those  of 
the  present  generation;  and  when  I  saw  the  great  amount  of 
destruction  which  was  being  perpetrated,  I  concluded  that 
they  were  sadly  in  need  of  a  representative,  and  in  lack  of 
abler  or  more  influential  representation,  I  even  assumed  to 
do  what  1  could  in  the  premises  myself,  and  I  presumed  that 
a  reliable  and  truthful  representation  of  the  facts  would  have 
an  influence  in  bringing  about  proper  and  equitable  measures 
of  relief  ;  and  as  my  labor  was  performed  more  in  behalf  of 
the  future  than  of  the  present,  I  was  quite  well  satisfied  to 
trust  my  compensation  entirely  with  the  futtire.  And  that 
was  the  basis  of  my  calculation  and  of  my  action. 

R.  II.  Plummer,  M.  I).,  read  Reports  of  the  Treasurer, 
and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

The  former  was  referred  to  Auditing  Committee,  consist- 
ing of  J)rs.  Chipmau,  Jewell  and  (iribbons,  and  the  latter  to 
the  Committee  on  Publication. 

I.  E.  Oatman,  M.  D.,  presented  his  Report  as  Treasurer. 
Referred  to  Auditing  Committee. 

The  Board  of  Censors  submitted  the  following  reports: 
Your  Board  of  (Censors  would  respectfully  report  that  they 
have  examined  the  credentials  of  Joseph  P.  Widney,  of  Los 
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Aiigeles,  Tolaud  College,  1866,  and  finding  them  correct, 
would  recommend  his  election  as  a  member  of  the  Society. 
They  would  also  recommend  that  F.  H.  Terrill,  Passed  Ass't 
Surgeon  IJ.  S.  Navy,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, 1874,  be  elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  Society. 
Also,  that  they  have  examined  the  credentials  of  Charles 
Von  Hoffman,  of  San  Francisco,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic,  1875,  and  finding  them  correct,  would  rec- 
ommend his  election  as  a  member  of  the  Society. 

O.  ().  Burgess, 
G.  W.  Davis, 

C.  A.    KiRKPATRICK. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  the  Secretary  in- 
structed to  cast  the  ballot  of  t^ie  Society  in  favor  of  the  ap- 
plicants, and  they  were  declared  duly  elected. 

Your  Board  of  Censors  would  respectfully  report  that  they 
liave  in  their  possession  conclusive  evidence  that  P.  B.  McI). 
Miller  secured  membership  in  this  Society  upcm  the  strength 
of  forged  and  improperly  obtained  credentials.  They  would 
therefore  recommend  that  he  be  expelled  from  the  Society 
and  that  his  name  be  stricken  from  its  roll  of  membership. 

().  O.  Burgess, 
(i.  W.  Davis, 
C.  A.  Kirk  PATRICK. 
Report  received  and  adopted. 

On  motion,  J.  F.  Montgomery,  M.  D.,  was  gmnted  further 
time  in  which  to  complete  his  Report  as  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee on  Hygiene  and  State  Medicine. 

A.  II.  Pratt,  M.  D.,  Chairman,  read  Report  of  (yommittee 
on  Medical  Education. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 
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The  Board  of  Censors  made  the  following  report: 
Your  Board  of  (^ensors  would  respectfully  report  that  they 
have  examined  the  credentials  of  William  Watt  Ker/,  of  San 
Francisco,  University  of  Edinburg,  1881,  and  finding  -them 
correct  would  recommend  his  election  as  a  member  of  this 
Society. 

().  ().  Burgess, 
G.  W.  Davis, 

C.    A.    KiRKPATRICK. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  the  Secretary 
instructed  to  cast  a  ballot  in  favor  of  Dr.  Kerr,  w^ho  vras 
accordingly  declared  duly  elected. 

W.  P.  Gibbons,  M.  D.,  Chairman,  read  Report  of  Com- 
mittee on  Indigenous  BotaLy. 

Referred  to  (Committee  on  Publication. 

On  motion,  O.  W.  Davis  was  appointed  Assistant  Secre- 
tary ^(?  tempore, 

J.  11.  Wythe,  M.  D.,  Chairman,  read  Report  of  Committee 
on  Histology  and  Microscopy. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

Minutes  read  and  approved. 
Adjourned  to  7  r.  m. 


Evening  Session,  April  ISth,  1883. 

J.  O.  llirschf elder,  M.  D.,  Chairman,  reaxi  Report  of  Com- 
mittee on  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  gave  an  exhibition  of 
the  gastroscope. 

Report  referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

J.   P.   Widney,  M.  D.,  read   voluntary  paper  on  Climate 
and  Diseases  of  Southern  California. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 
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Dr.  James  Simpson  arose  to  a  question  of  privilege  and 
explained  his  testimony  in  the  Sacramento  debris  case. 
Remarks  were  made  by  Drs.  Chipman,  Ayer,  Plummer  and 
Nixon. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Simpson  the  Committee  on  Publication 
was  instructed  to  ignore  the  subject  of  debris  except  in  so 
far  as  it  affects  the  sanitary  welfare  of  the  community. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Publication  read  and  accepted. 

II.  S.  Orme,  M.  D.,  Chairman,  read  Report  of  (.^ommittee 
on  Medical  Legislation. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

Drs.  I.  E.  Oatman  and  T.  B.  DeWitt  read  supplemental 
reports  on  same  subject. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

Minutes  read  and  approved. 
Adjourned. 


Morning  Session,  April  IQtu,  1883. 

Society  called  to  order  at  10:45  a.  m.,  by  I.  E.  Oatman,  M.  D., 
first  Vice' President. 

R.  Beverly  (.ole,  M.  D.,  Chairman,  presented  verbal  synop- 
sis of  Report  of  Committee  on  Gynecology. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

Drs.  Orme,  McNutt,  Cole  and  Brown  were  elected  dele- 
gates to  the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  Board  of  Censors  reported  as  follows: 

The  Board  of  (ycnsors  would  respectfully  report  the  name 
of  Wra.  T.  Garwood,  San  Francisco,  graduate  University  of 
Pacific,  1864,  and  having  examined  his  credentials  find  them 
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correct  and  therefore  recommend  that  lie  be  elected  a  meixi- 

ber  of  the  California  State  Medical  Society. 

ft.  W.  Davis, 
O.  O.  Burgess, 

C.   A.  KiRKPATRICK. 

On  motion  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Society  in 
favor  of  the  election  of  Dr.  ftarwood,  and  he*  was  accordingly  * 
declared  duly  elected. 

A.  Barkan,  M.  D.,  Chairman,  read  lieport  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ophthalmology.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Publica- 
tion. 

Tlie  Board  of  Censors  reported  as  follows: 

The  Board  of  C^ensore  would  respectfully  report  the  name 
of  J.  W.  Robertson,  of  Crescent  (Mty,  graduate  of  the  Medi- 
cal Department,  University  of  California,  1880,  and  having 
examined  his  credentials  and  finding* them  correct,  recom- 
mend that  he  be  elected  a  member  of  the  California  State 
Medical  Society. 

C.  A.   KiRKPATRICK, 

ftEO.  II.  Powers, 
ft.  W.  Davis. 
In  accordance  with  instructions,  the  Secretary  cast  the  bal- 
lot, and  he  was  declared  duly  elected. 

Minutes  reail  and  approved. 
Adjourned. 


Afternoon  Session,  April  19th,  1883. 

Itesignation  of  Dr.  Mary  K.  Curran  presented  and  accepted. 

Drs.  A.  Uarkan  and  W.  E.  Briggs  presented  the  following 
notice: 

We  hoiH^bv  give  notice  that  at  the  annual  session  of  this 
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Society  for  the  year  1884-5,  we  will  introduce  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Standing  Committee  on  Otology  and  Laryngolgy. 

A.  Bakkan,  M.  1). 

W.  E.  Bri(k;s,  M.  1). 

Dr.  Tyrrell  offered  tlie  following  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution: 

Article  III,  Section  1.  After  the  words  "live  members," 
the  (Constitution  be  altered  to  read:  "  These  officers  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Society  at  large  during  tlie  afternoon  session 
of  the  second  day  of  meeting.  The  election  to  be  by  ballot. 
Except  Permanent  Secretary,  each  officer  to  hold  his  ap- 
pointment for  one  year,  or  until  his  successor  is  elected." 

The  Nominating  Committee  made  the  following  report, 
which  was  received: 

President — Dr.  Ira  E.  (Jatman,  Sacramento. 

Vlee  Presidents- -Drsl  W.  S.  Thome,  San  Jose;  K.  K. 
Iteid,  Stockton;  W.  F.  McNutt,  San  Francisco;  II.  II.  Plum- 
mer,  San  Francisco. 

Treasurer — Dr.  F.  W.  Hatch,  Sacramento. 

Perinatient  Secretary-  -Dr.  Wallace  A.  Briggs,  Sacramento. 

Assistant  Secretaries — Drs.  Thomas  Ross,  Woodland;  John 
Wagner,  San  Francisco. 

Board  of  CeiiMors  Drs.  G.  W.  Davis,  San  Francisco;  C 
A.  Kirkpatrick,  San  Francisco;  Clinton  Cushing,  San  Fran- 
cisco; A.  (t.  Anthony,  Oakland;  (1.  (t.  Tyrrell,  Sacramento. 

Board  of  Ea'/iniiners — Drs.  R.  II.  Plummer,  San  Fran- 
cisco; (1  N.  Ellinwood,  San  Francisco;  O.  O.  Burgess,  San 
Francisco;  W.  II.  Mays,  San  Francisco;  C.  G.  Kenyon,  San 
Francisco;  C.  E.  Blake,  San  Francisco;  A.  II.  Pratt,  Oakland. 

Alternates  \.)y^,  Charles  II.  Steele,  San  Francisco;  P. 
Wheeler,  Oakland  j  Janies  W.  Blake,  San  Francisco. 


-,.■■11-    ■iii'iiibier!i  tw  permitted  to  pay 

I'l.   H    Pi.T iiJiER,  Chairman. 
.1,  »i.   Anthony,  Secretary. 
_   4^  Sa^.mw^  ii»£  cliv  Imllnt  of  tlie  Society  in 
,^  ...j.^  ..» [.iw^iiutj  liy  tliu  Noininatiiig  Com- 
— 1»  .VM^w   IwiJUruil  July  t'li'ctetl  for  tlie  ensuing 

%nk  •^y-^'-    ^  '*-•  Ciiiiiniiiin.  read  IJepovt  on 

^••uititMu  ■'"  t'ljI'lii-'Jitioii. 
...,.  ib<tii*tif  "V  .1,    Itni.lfnid  Cox.  M.  D..  and 
j^fc.^^  H.  '*■■  wiiT   fftViTi'i]  to  Committee  on 

,-    H.  I».  ivivl  n  |iit[i('!' entitled  "  History  of 

.-.,  MM  I'lll.liriUiuli. 
1  .  ■,.  1».  I^»liii'!nnl  .liiiiit'K  Blake  were  maiJe 
.[  'I«ti  SiH'ii'ty. 
...  iiMi  flu- ninlic.ii  iiiirodnced  larit  evening 
.,  t»i.  Chi|ini;iirt.  piiper  relative  to  debris 
.,it*j>  "ii'ti-iit'i's,  i>  unt.  intended  to  ignore 
,  i,j^   i|.^  i«'i-'iiii:l1    ititi'i^-i'ity  in  the  prepara- 


'    ■!-  ^n'uld  iv.-pri't!'iilly  report  that  they 

...  -^  I'lircect  tlif  credentials  of  the  fol- 

«v'»ld   ri'diniiiii'iid  their  election  as 

...I,      Svfli^y     Krrili'fick    JiOiig,  of    San 
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Francisco,  graduate  of  the  ITniversity  of  New  York,  1881; 
Godefroi  La  Brie,  of  San  Francisco,  graduate  of  College  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  Lower  Canada,  1865;  Maiy  Eliza- 
beth Freeman,  of  Sacramento,  graduate  of  the  Cooper  Medi- 
cal College  of  San  Francisco,  1882. 

().  ().  Burgess, 

A.  IL  Pra'it, 

(t.  W.  Davis, 

C.  A.  Ktrkpatriok. 
They  were  duly  elected. 

Dr.  Washington  Ayer  read  a  paper  on  Etiology  and  Non- 
infection  of  Sewer  Gas. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

On  motion,  Dr.  Benj.  Knight,  of  Santa  Ouz,  was  unani- 
mously elected  a  permanent  member  of  this  Society. 

On  motion,  authors  of  papers  were  restricted  to  twenty 
minutes  in  their  reading. 

Dr.  Albert  (/base  read  paper  on  Treatment  of  Pneumonia. 
Referred  to  (Committee  cm  Publication. 

Dr,  E.  N.  Foote  submitted  a  paper  on  Ovarian  Dropsy. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

On  motion,  the  Committee  on  Legislation  was  instructed 
to  prepare  a  medical  law  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
of  the  Committee  on  Medical  I^egislation  of  the  current  year. 

The  Report  of  a  C^ommittee  of  the  Alameda  County  Med- 
ical Society,  on  Coroners,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Medical  Legislation  with  instructions  to  report  thereon. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Woolsey  read  a  paper  entitled  *<  Two  Cases  of 
Double  Synchronous  Amputation  of  Lower  Extremities." 
lieferred  to  (Committee  on  Publication. 

Minutes  read  and  approved. 
Adjourned, 
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EvENiNd  Session,  April  19x11,  1883. 

rl.  (Irey  Jewell,  M.  D.,  read  paper  on  Alcoliolism. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  R.  II.  Plummer  submitted  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted: 

Resolved^  That  hereafter  the  annual  sessions  of  this  Society 
continue  three  days  if  necessary. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  W.  P.  Gibbons,  it  was  ordered  that  in 
future  sessions,  not  more  than  thirty  minutes  shall  be  occu- 
pied in  the  reading  of  any  paper. 

riohn  Wagner,  M.  I).,  presented  a  paper  which  was  referred 
to  ('Ommittee  on  Publication. 

On  motion,  the  Treasurer  was  instructed  to  turn  over  to 
the  Board  of  Examiners,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a 
complete  catalogue  of  its  licentiates,  whatever  sum  (not  to 
exceed  two  hundred  dollars)  shall  remain  in  the  treasury  after 
publication  of  Society  transactions. 

Reports  of  Treasurers  of  Society  and  of  Hoard  of  Exam- 
iners reported  correct  by  Auditing  Committee. 

Dues  of  Assistant  Secretaries  remitted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Plummer,  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  notify  all  regular  physicians  of  the  State,  not  members  of 
this  Society,  of  time  and  place  of  our  next  annual  meeting. 

On  motion.  Dr.  Ayer  assumed  the  chair,  and  Dr.  Orme 
introduced  the  incoming  President,  Dr.  Ira  E.  Oatman. 

Minutes  read  and  approved. 

Adjourned. 

Wallace  A.   BRUKis, 

Permanent  Secretary. 


GUATEMALA. 


Afi  Address  delivered  at   the   opening  of  the  California 
State  Medical  Society^  April  18,  1883. 


BY    THE    PRESIDENT,    DR.    L.    C.    LANE. 


Believing  the  facts  miglit  prove  of  interest  to  the  most  of 
you,  and  add  something  to  the  knowledge  of  the  medical 
topography  of  a  region  but  imperfectly  known,  I  herewith 
offer  the  following  observations,  recently  made  during  a  visit 
to  the  Republic  of  Guatemala. 

Guatemala  is  the  most  northern  of  the  five  States  which 
geographically  comprise  the  region  known  as  Central  Amer- 
ica; the  remaining  four  being  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica.  Guatemala  lies  between  14  and  18  degrees 
of  northern  latitude,  and  hence  it  is  situated  wholly  in  the 
tropics.  Besides,  it  lies  in  the  northern  portion  of  that  sin- 
gular constriction  which  the  hand  of  Nature  has  impressed 
on  a  portion  of  the  equatorial  region  of  the  western  conti- 
nent, presenting  a  varying  breadth  of  from  three  hundred  to 
four  hundred  miles,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
South  of  Guatemala,  the  constriction  becomes  lessened  in 
space  until,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darlen,  it  is  but  forty-seven 
miles  wide.  All  old  Californians  remember  the  Isthmus,  and 
carry  in  memory  an  unfading  picture  of  a  journey  across  it; 
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and  no  nuitter  liow  many  shadows  departing  years  may  cast 
over  us,  tliis  picture  liangs  untarnished  in  the  background  of 
our  lives,  and  as  we  turn  again  to  it, 

'  *  Where  o'er  hiU  and  valley  plays 
The  sunlight  of  our  early  days, " 

I  am  sure  tliere  is  awakened  in  eacli  of  our  hearts  an  inde- 
finable thrill  of  pleasure. 

For  recreation,  as  well  as  to  escape  the  unpleasant  season 
of  mid-winter  in  San  Francisco,  on  tlie  30th  day  of  last 
December,  accompanied  by  my  wife,  I  embarked  on  board 
the  steamer  (Iranada,  for  (Antral  America.  Bi-monthly 
trips  are  made  thither  by  vessels  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
sliip  (^ompany.  These  vessels  touch  at  two  Mexican  ports 
and  fcmr  in  Central  America,  finally  arriving  at  Panama; 
thence  they  connect  with  a  line  on  the  Atlantic  side,  so  that 
in  this  way  the  passage  can  be  made  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York,  the  whole  journey  being  made  in  about  one 
month.  On  boardint;  the  Granada,  I  M'as  struck  with  the 
wonderful  difference  in  the  accommodations  of  the  present 
steamers  and  those  of  former  times.  The  demands  of  com- 
merce  Irave  banished  from  use  the  magnificent  side-wheel 
steamers,  so  well  remembered  by  all  who  made  this  trip 
twenty  years  ago.  Instead  of  a  floating  palace,  where  all 
was  arranged  to  afford  the  highest  comfort  and  luxury  to  the 
traveler,  we  were  ushered  aboard  a  screw-propeller,  where 
state-rooms  are  narrowed  to  petty  closet-like  quarters. 
Thoutdi  these  steamers  are  more  comfortable  than  the  famous 
(Umarders  that  cross  the  Atlantic,  still  they  have  but  little  to 
remind  one  of  the  sumptuous  quarters  which  once  floated  on 
these  waters,  and  still  less  to  alter  the  definition  which  Dr. 
Johnson  gave  of  a  sea  voyage,  ^Mmprisonment,  with  the 
chances  of  being  drowned  superadded."  Though  the  voyage 
has  been  bereft  of  many  of  its  olden  attractions,  still  there 
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are  some  persons  in  whom  tlie  desire  to  hasten  in  life's  fever- 
ish struggle  is  so  far  absent  that  they  prefer  this  way  of 
reaching  New  York.  It  were  well  that  more  of  our  care- 
worn business  men  would  take  this  journey  when  tliey  re- 
turn to  their  old  homes  in  the  East;  they  would  thus  slow 
the  hand  that  is  measuring  off  the  hours  on  the  dial  plate  of 
their  lives. 

Though  our  departure  was  in  the  season  when  storms 
usually  lash  our  coast,  still  our  steamer  floated  out  through 
the  Golden  Gate  in  as  smooth  a  sea  as  the  most  solicitous 
sea  traveler  could  wish.  As  if  to  chronicle  the  approaching 
conclusion  of  1882,  the  hour  of  sailing  was  shifted  from 
morning  till  late  in  the  evening;  so  that  before  we  had 
reached  the  ocean  outside,  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  watery 
horizon,  and  casting  its  last  rays  on  the  retiring  city  and  the 
magnificent  coast  range  of  mountains  which  lie  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Golden  Gate,  and  farther  beyond  encircle  our 
Bay.  Around  Tamalpais  floated  those  fleecy  clouds  which 
are  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the  landscape,  and  which  as 
"phantom  ships"  have  been  so  eloquently  described  by  Pol- 
lock, one  of  California's  most  gifted  verse  writers.  How 
many  argonautic  adventurers  of  every  profession  and  grade 
of  humanity,  including  even  the  talented  Pollock  himself, 
after  all  their  struggles  in  our  new  State,  have  in  the  end 
grasped  nothing  but  gilded  clouds,  which  proved  cold  and 
empty  forms  of  bitter  disappointment! 

The  ocean  that  received  us  with  so  placid  a  face,  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  assumed  his  proper  wintry  dress,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  treated  us  to  continu- 
ously rough  weather,  and  on  (me  occasion  to  a  violent  storm. 

Most  persons  who  have  gone  to  sea,  afterwards  have  their 
storm-story  to  tell;  and  as  the  stories  are  much  alike,  I  will 
omit  the  narration  of  mine,  except  to  state  that  it  was  en- 
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countered  in  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec,  which  seems 
to  be  one  of  Nature's  great  blow-pipes,  through  which  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  interior  of  Mexico  a  huge  blast  of  wind  that 
reaches  far  out  into  the  Pacilic  Ocean.  This  region  is  so  no- 
toriously the  site  of  storms  that  every  traveler  who  makes 
this  voyage  learns  the  fact  from  some  older  voyager  long  be- 
fore he  reaches  the  place.  From  the  mild  blow  that  is  gen- 
erally experienced  in  crossing  the  outlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  still  severer  one  at  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec, 
it  would  seem  that  Nature  has  a  special  love  for  mowing  over 
a  tongue  of  water  that  projects  into  the  land. 

The  storm  off  Tehuantepec  tested  the  bottom  of  our 
steamer,  as  well  as  that  of  every  passenger's  stomach;  the 
former  lost  none  of  her  cargo — rof  the  latter  so  much  cannot 
be  said.  For  over  one  hour,  while  the  steamer  was  running 
before  the  storm,  two  sharks  kept  near  her  keel;  whether 
these  heterocercal  monsters  snuffed  a  bouquet  ahead,  or 
whether  idle  curiosity  impelled  and  sustained  their  diligence, 
remained  an  unsolved  problem,  yet  they  did  prove  one  thing: 
that  muscle  and  tin  can  make  as  much  progress  in  water  as 
steam.  Another  observation  made  was  that  the  phospliores- 
cent  agent  in  a  calm,  when  the  water  is  moved  diffuses  itself 
like  liquid  tire — but  during  this  storm  the  luminous  principle 
seemed  to  aggregate  itself  in  isolated  centers,  so  that  the 
amount  of  light  emitted  was  lessened. 

In  Ilyrtl's  Topographical  Anatomy — a  book  in  which  the 
student  will  learn  much  anatomy  and  be  entertained  with 
much  that  is  witty,  quaint  and  sparkling — the  author  tells  us 
how,  in  crossing  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  he  spent  his  time  in 
studying  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  the  act  of 
vomiting.  If  Ilyrtl  had  been  a  voyager  on  this  passage  and 
shared  the  fate  of  most  of  those  on  board,  I  am  certain  that 
paragraph  in  his  Anatomy  would  not  have  been  written,  since 
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both  his  head  and  his  stomach  would  soon  have  been  empty. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  offer  a  scientific  expla- 
nation of  sea-sickness;  to  the  numerous  ones  found  among 
medical  writers,  I  will  add  one  more: 

In  the  last  few  years  the  German  cerebro-vivisectionists 
have  plainly  demonstrated  that  in  many  instances  of  cerebral 
trouble  the  cardinal  condition  is  that  of  ansemia,  instead  of 
hypersemia,  as  was  formerly  taught,  and  as  the  concomitant 
of  such  anaemia,  nausea  may  arise  in  a  perfectly  sound  stom- 
ach. In  intra-cranial  circulation  two  factors  figure —  the 
movement  of  the  blood  and  the  movement  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal serum.  The  affluent  blood-wave  displaces  and  causes 
the  serum  to  escape  from  the  skull;  the  returning  blood-wave 
again  acts  reversely,  and,  as  it  escapes,  it  is  replaced  by  the 
entering  cerebro-spinal  serum.  Such  efflux  and  reflux  of  the 
serum  can  be  seen  in  the  animal's  neck,  when  the  occipito. 
atloid  ligaments  are  laid  bare.  The  ascent  and  descent  of  the 
subject  on  shipboard  tend  to  interrupt  the  uniform  move- 
ment of  the  reciprocal  currents — both  by  virtue  of  their  in- 
ertia sink  as  the  vessel  rises,  and  rise  as  the  vessel  sinks; 
thence  arises  disturbance  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  brain,  and,  as  a  further  consequence,  sympathetic 
nausea.  Long  continuance  of  the  cause  finally  begets  a  tol- 
erance, and  hence  a  disappearance  of  the  sea-sickness.  Should 
tliis  explanation  sliare  the  fate  of  its  predecessors,  and  require 
that  no7h  seqidtur  should  be  appended  to  it,  let  the  discoverer 
of  the  fallacy  refrain  from  (tonoXuAmg^ propter  inscitium  pro~ 
priam — (lack  of  individual  experience.) 

To  get  relief,  or  in  a  measure  to  avoid  sea-sickness,  secure 
a  berth  ''amidships,"  and  during  rough  weather  maintain  tlie 
horizontal  position,  use  a  light  and  easily  digested  diet  in 
which  there  is  no  excess  of  liquids,  and  remain  in  bed  during 
the  period  requisite  for  digestion.     As  constipation  sooner  or 
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later  occurs,  this  should  be  relieved  by  proper  remedies;  and 
this  latter  hint  should  especially  be  attended  to  at  the  end  of 
a  protracted  voyage  where  there  has  been  a  transition  from  a 
cold  to  a  hot  climate.  This  little  precaution,  and  especially 
if  the  traveler  will  take  old  Rush's  ''  ten  and  ten  "  of  submu- 
riate  and  jalap,  will  often  ward  off  an  attack  of  fever.  Sea- 
sickness, depending  as  it  does  upon  causes  outside  of  the 
body,  IS  not  curable  by  any  internal  remedy.  Chapman's 
ice-bag,  with  which  many  English  travelers  provide  them- 
selves when  they  cross  the  Channel,  nitrite  of  amyl,  the  bro- 
mides, etc.,  are  all  useless  ballast  in  a  sea  voyage. 
The  lines  of  Byron — 

« 

'*0f  aU  the  seas  the  traveler  pukes  in, 
None  is  more  dangerous  than  the  Euxine," 

plainly  point  to  the  universality  of  sea-sickness;  and  he  whp 
travels  by  sea  may  safely  include  this  in  the  expenses  which 
he  must  incur  in  order  to  see  other  lands,  for  none  are  exempt 
except  a  favored  few — very  few — in  whom  the  partial  hand 
of  nature  has  so  cunningly  adjusted  the  elements  of  the  cere- 
bral circulation  that  they  never  get  adrift,  but  remain  cJwck-a- 
hlocl*  during  wind  and  storm. 

During  our  progress  southward  we  were  generally  in  view 
of  land;  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  consisting  of  hills  and 
low  mountains  that  were  nearly  destitute  of  trees  and  living 
vegetation,  made  a  landscape  of  which  the  eye  seldom  grew 
weary.  And  this  view  became  doubly  interesting  when  it 
reminded  one,  as  was  often  tlie  case,  of  the  (^oast  liange  of 
mcmntains  of  our  own  State,  and  recalled  those  picturesque 
lines  of  beauty  which  nature  has  so  happily  traced  in  the 
face  of  California.  As  in  art,  one  finds  different  schools  with 
distinctly  characteristic  methods  and  styles,  so  in  sketc*.hing 
mountain  forms,  uniformity  has  not  fettered  the  hand  of  na- 
ture; such  liberty  she  indulged  in  while  tracing  our  coast 
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mountains  and  foothills,  developing  a  style  elegant,  distinc- 
tive and  peculiar.  The  mountain  of  Norway  with  its  som- 
bre brow  of  pines  mirrored  in  the  lake  at  its  foot,  and  the 
Alpine  peak  with  the  green  meadow  at  its  base  bestarred 
with  yellow  flowers,  have  each  their  special  charm — ^yet  the 
traveler  who  has  not  seen  the  mountains  of  California  has 
yet  in  store  for  himself  a  pleasure  which  the  former  can 
never  awaken  in  his  heart.  And  this  same  originality  of 
character  is  found  from  the  Columbia  Eiver  to  the  tropical 
region  of  Mexico,  reappearing  again,  as  I  have  seen  in  the 
Andes  of  Peru.  Hence  the  Sierras,  the  Cordilleras  and  the 
Andes  are  one  and  the  same  sketch  made  by  the  hand  of  Na- 
ture— a  sketch  in  which  the  devices  of  concealment  with 
which  Art  often  disguises  her  defects  are  rigidly  avoided,  since 
each  outline  is  distinctly  traced  on  the  sky,  and  is  as  clearly 
visible  as  if  seen  in  a  miniature  picture  held  in  the  observer's 
hand. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  our  voyage  we  arrived  at  Cham- 
perico,  a  small  port  on  the  coast  of  (ruatemala.  Champerico 
has  commercial  importance  on  account  of  the  large  amount 
of  coffee  produced  in  its  vicinity  and. thence  shipped.  From 
this  point  the  two  distinctive  physical  characteristics  of  the 
State  of  Guatemala  become  plainly  visible,  viz:  high  lands 
and  low  lands.  Tlie  low  lands  comprise  a  highly  fertile  belt 
of  soil  that  reaches  some  thirty  miles  inland  from  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific;  between  these  level  plains  lies  the  high  land, 
which  rises  here  and  there  into  mountains  of  high  altitude. 
The  greatest  elevation  reached  is  between  two  and  three  miles 
above  the  sea  level.  Among  the  summits  that  especially  at- 
tract notice  are  those  of  Santa  Maria,  El  Agua  and  El  Fuego, 
the  latter  two  being  volcanoes  which  have  not  lost  their  func- 
tion of  occasionally  disgorging  their  iiery  contents. 

During  our  stay  at  Champerico  several  of  the  travelers 
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were  ciitcrt»iuiHl  by  an  excursion  upon  a  short  portion  of  the 
iiiih\>rtd  that  is  being  constructed  from  the  port  to  a  town 
wliivh  in  situate<l  about  thirty  miles  inland,  and  when  finished 
will  »tn*vo  a8  an  outlet  to  tlie  immense  crop  of  coffee  grown 
\\\  that  ivgion.  The  passengers  who  enjoyed  this  short  ride 
wtuv  (juite  carried  away  in  their  transports  of  wonder  at  the 
tiH»j)ical  scenes  wliich  were  thus  suddenly  opened  to  their 
vit)w;  and  I  am  sure  that  each  one  bears  with  him  many  kind 
rt^membrances  of  the  hospitalities  of  Captain  Douglass  and 
(ithers  who  are  managing  the  construction  of  this  road,  which 
iH  being  built  by  the  money  and  enterprise  of  a  San  Fran- 
cisco company. 

From  Champerico,  a  few  hours  steaming  brought  us  to  San 
Jos6,  the  leading  port  on  the  western  coast  of  Guatemala. 
Here,  as  the  early  nu>rning  opened,  we  found  ourselves  lying 
almost  in  the  shadows  of  the  volcanos,  Water  and  P^'ire,  which, 
though  some  miles  inland,  seemed  very  near,  owing  to  the 
clearness  of  the  air.  From  the  nostrils  of  El  Fuego  (fire)  a 
cloud  of  white  vapor  was  slowly  escaping  and  idly  wreathed, 
like  grey  h)cks,  this  slumbering  Titan's  head.  As  he  lay 
there  in  his  placid  sleep  no  one  would  have  thought  that  in 
that  (juiet  form  were  concealed  the  earthquake  and  Force  and 
Might,  more  than  a  match  for  Promethean  divinity. 

The  tumult  and  bustle  consequent  upon  disembarking  are 
illy  c<»us()uant  with  the  musing  which  otherwise  suchanu)rn- 
ing  and  siu'h  scenery  might  have  favored;  thoughts  of  a  more 
practical  nature  occupied  our  minds,  viz.  to  go  ashore  and 
see  that  none  of  our  effects  were  left  behind.  From  the 
steamer  we  were  carried  in  barges  to  the  end  of  a  long  iron 
pier,  which  has  been  built  from  the  shore  into  the  water  about 
oiu'-eighth  of  a  mile. 

To  digress  here.  Nature  has  been  very  unequal  in  her 
gifts  to  the  eastern  and  the  western  sides  of  the  continent. 
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The  eastern  coast  has  been  favored  with  well  sheltered  har- 
bors— great  pockets,  as  it  were,  inviting  commerce  to  shelter 
there  its  stores.  The  Pacific  side,  on  the  contrary,  is  remark- 
ably wanting  in  such  resources.  Any  one  who  has  easily 
walked  on  or  off  a  vessel  lying  at  one  of  the  wharves  of  San 
Francisco,  and  who  debarks  at  a  Mexican,  Central  American, 
or  South  American  port,  in  a  small  boat  that  is  compelled  to 
land  on  a  harborless,  unprotected  beach,  has  learned  that  our 
land-locked  bay  is  a  natural  gift  beyond  all  price.  And  these 
advantf^es  will  take  a  still  higher  rank,  if  he  should  ever 
land  at  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  where  the  debarkation  is  done 

« 

in  a  basket  that  is  suspended  to  a  crane  some  twenty  feet 
above.  The  hoisting  of  the  basket  and  its  swinging  shore- 
wards  are  done  by  steam.  The  tossing  of  the  small  boat 
whicli  carries  him  to  the  pier,  and  the  swaying  revolutions  of 
the  balloon-like  basket,  for  the  first  hour  of  his  advent,  will 
quite  absorb  his  attention. 

Among  the  fellow  passengers  during  the  voyage  was  Gen- 
eral Butterfield,  a  man  well  known  in  the  history  of  our 
country  as  a  fearless  champion  of  the  cause  of  our  Govern- 
ment during  the  late  war.  Ilis  present  mission  hither  was 
as  the  representative  of,  and  shareholder  in,  an  American 
company  that  has  purchased  the  control  of  a  railroad  which 
has  lately  been  constructed  from  San  Jos^  to  Escuintla,  a 
town  nearly  thirty  miles  inland.  General  Butterfield,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  George  Crocker,  son  of  the  well  known  capi- 
talist of  San  Francisco,  came  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
this  road  to  Guatemala  City,  the  point  of  its  final  destination. 
Besides  this  work,  they  are  now  occupied  in  making  topo- 
graphical surveys  preliminary  to  building  other  railroads  in 
Guatemala,  and  the  adjacent  State  of  Salvador.  The  great 
energy,  unusual  powers  of  endurance,  experience  in  the  field, 
and  personal  ability  of  General  Butterfield,  and  above  all,  his 
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self-denying  devotion  to  the  enterprise  which  has  been  dele- 
gated to  him,  shows  that  Northern  capital  has  exercised  keen 
discretion  in  the  selection  of  its  management;  and  if  a  pre- 
diction be  allowed,  it  requires  no  special  acumen  to  discover 
that  the  hand  which  led  martial  hosts  to  success  in  war,  will 
conduct  peaceful  legions  here  to  no  less  signal  victories  in 
their  battles  with  tropical  nature. 

On  arriving  at  San  Jose,  General  Butterfield  invited  a 
number  of  the  passengers  to  accompany  him  in  an  excursion 
from  the  port  to  Escuintla,  the  present  terminus  of  the  road. 
The  strange  novelty  of  the  tropical  flora  of  the  country  trav- 
ersed by  the  road,  many  of  the  shrubs  and  trees  being  in 
bloom,  and  others  being  quite  covered  with  the  rich  flowers 
of  the  trailing  convolvulus,  was  one  of  those  rare  spectacles 
which  falls  on  the  traveler  as  a  new  rev^elation,  that  remains 
as  an  unfading  picture  forever  afterwards,  giving  delight  as 
often  as  the  hand  of  memory  unveils  it.  In  that  panoramic 
scene  which  was  rapidly  unfolded  to  view,  as  the  train  sped 
(m  its  course,  were  now  and  then  caught  glimpses  of  fields  of 
coffee  and  sugar  cane,  and  of  the  thatched  huts  of  the  Indians, 
under  the  shade  of  cocoa  palms  and  orange  trees.  At  Es- 
cuintla, the  party  was  the  recipient  of  a  choice  collation,  in 
which  the  wine  of  the  North  mingled  its  gift  with  that  of 
the  passion-flower  and  a  half  dozen  otlier  tropical  fruits. 
This  finished,  the  party  next  visited  a  church  built  over  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  ascending  its  half-ruined  tower,  looked 
on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  landscapes  of  Guatemala — a 
scene  which  the  artist's  pencil,  not  written  words,  can  por- 
tray. Thirty  miles  away  lay  the  Pacific,  of  which  the  mov- 
ing waters,  mirror-like,  gave  glimpses  of  reflected  light; 
while  nearer  by,  cloud-shadow  and  sunlight  disputed  domin- 
ion over  vast  scopes  of  evergreen  forests  and  fields,  whose 
verdure  rejoiced  in  unending  Summer;    on  the  other  side, 
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close  at  hand,  rose  the  huge  forms  of  Water  and  Fire,  tlieir 
bases  enriched  with  a  zone  of  forests,  interrupted  now  and 
then  by  cultivated  fields  of  cane  and  coffee  ;  these  green 
fields  could  be  descried  reaching  far  up  toward  the  summit, 
and  seemed  to  hang,  like  emerald  gems,  on  the  mountain's  side. 
In  the  evening,  after  the  rest  of  the  party  had  returned 
aboard,  we  drove  to  the  plantation  of  Concepcion,  which  lies 
at  the  base  of  the  volcano  of  Agua.  Tliis  large  estate, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  raising  of  sugar  cane,  is  the  property 
of  Baron  Duteil,  who  came  to  Guatemala  many  years  ago. 
This  place,  which  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  besides  its 
wonderful  natural  endowments,  shows  in  the  rare  felicity  of 
its  improvements  that  its  owner  has  kept  even  pace  with 
nature  ;  for  (me  is  surprised  at  the  rare  combination  of  com- 
fort, luxury  and  elegance  which  blend  in  the  appointments 
of  its  manorial  mansion.  From  Escuintla,  there  leads  to  it 
an  excellent  road,  the  latter  portion  of  which  passes  through 
an  alameda  or  avenue  of  cocoa  palms,  bordered  on  each  side 
by  a  broad  expanse  of  sugar  cane,  all  of  which  was  overlooked 
from  the  cool  piazza  of  the  front  of  the  house.  In  the  rear 
was  another  open  piazza  where  meals  were  served,  and  where 
long  vistas  of  field,  forest,  gorge  and  volcano,  took  the  place 
of  the  ordinary  wall  pictures.  A  third  side  looked  on  a 
fountain  of  playing  water  and  on  a  short  avenue  of  trees  that 
ended  near  a  swimming  bath.  This  bath  was  constantly  re- 
plenished by  pure  water  from  a  neighboring  stream,  the 
water  constantly  falling,  cascade-like  into  a  stone  reservoir 
some  thirty  feet  long,  that  was  overarched  by  a  bower  of 
roses  and  passion  flowers;  the  perfume  of  these  flowers,  and 
their  tints  yet  visible  in  the  moonlight,  the  faultless  tempera- 
ture of  both  air  and  water,  made  a  picture  of  oriental  luxury 
such  as  will  recall  to  the  reader's  memory  Irving's  sketches 
of  the  Alhambra, 
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The  amount  of  sugar  produced  at  Coucepcion  was  so  enor- 
mous that  upon  the  item  of  spirits  distilled  from  the  waste 
material  the  government  receives  a  tax  of  over  iive  thousand 
dollars  a  month. 

Leaving  Concepcion  on  the  following  day,  we  next  pro- 
ceeded to  Barcenas,  a  large  coffee  estate  that  lies  somewhat 
off  the  main  road  which  leads  from  Escuintla  to  the  City  of 
Guatemala.  This  place  is  owned  by  Senor  Samayoa,  who  is 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  is  reckoned  among  the 
wealthiest  men  of  Central  America.  Our  late  arrival  pre- 
vented us  from  seeing  much  of  the  estate  that  night,  but 
early  the  next  morning  the  most  of  the  party  were  on  the 
grounds,  eager  and  curious  to  see  growing  coffee.  One  saw 
there  this  precious  shrub  in  every  stage  of  growth,  from  the 
nursery  plants,  which  were  just  peering  through  the  earth, 
under  cover  to  screen  them  from  the  hot  sun,  to  the  full  grown 
shrubs,  some  ten  feet  high,  which  were  laden  with  nearly  ripe 
fruit.  This  shrub  resembles  somewhat  a  cherry  tree  in  foliage, 
though  the  leaves  are  more  glossy.  The  fruit  grows  in 
crowded  clusters,  without  stems,  in  the  axils  of  the  branches. 
Each  berry,  when  ripe,  is  of  purplisli  tint,  and  if  p(?rfect,  it 
contains  two  hemispherical  grains  with  tlieir  flat  faces  op- 
posed. The  pulp  of  these  berries  is  of  a  sweetish  taste,  and 
possesses  none  of  the  qualities  of  coffee.  From  the  growing 
shrub  we  were  next  conducted  by  Mr.  Klee,  the  manager  of 
the  estate,  to  the  mill  where  the  coffee  berries  were  being 
hulled  or  threshed.  During  the  short  time  that  we  regarded 
this  work,  several  hundred  pounds  of  coffee  passed  through 
the  mill.  The  consumer  of  coffee  in  the  North  will  value  his 
cup  still  more  when  he  learns  that  the  annual  product  of  a 
shrub  is  never  over  four  pounds,  and  on  an  average  is  not 
much  more  than  one  pound;  that  the  producing  period  of  a 
shrub  is  not  more  than  fifteen  years ;  and  that  each  grain  of 
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coffee,  from  planting  until  it  reaches  the  sack,  receives  the 
labor  of  over  a  dozen  persons.  The  coffee  which  commands 
the  highest  price  in  the  market,  known  as  the  pea  coffee,  but 
here  called  "  caracolillo,"  from  its  resemblance  to  a  snail 
shell,  is  of  small,  round  form,  like  a  miniature  egg,  and  would 
appear  to  be  a  dwarfed  product,  where  the  berry,  instead  of 
two  grains,  contains  but  one  grain. 

From  Barcenas  we  proceeded  to  the  City  of  Guatemala, 
the  lirst  hour's  ride  being  through  coffee  iields  belonging  to 
the  estate  of  Samayoa.  In  many  places  I  observed  that  the 
shrubs  were  partly  shaded  by  the  plantain  or  banana  shrub. 
After  some  four  hours  ride  we  reached  the  City  of  Guate- 
mala, situated  on  a  large  plain  about  one  mile  above  sea  level. 
On  arriving  here  nearly  all  persons  are  rendered  sensible  of 
the  high  altitude  through  the  increased  demand  made  by  the 
lungs  for  more  air,  owing  to  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  City  of  Guatemala  was  originally  built  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  present  location,  close  to  the  base  of  the  vol- 
canos.  Water  and  Fire,  and  at  a  slightly  less  elevation  than 
that  of  the  new  city.  The  old  city,  now  named  Antigua,  was 
twice  destroyed  by  the  adjacent  volcanoes— once  in  1541,  and 
again  in  1762.  In  the  first  disaster,  on  a  dark  night  when 
rain  was  rapidly  falling,  there  gushed  forth  a  flood  of  water 
froiii  one  of  the  mountains,  which  was  quickly  followed  by 
an  eruption  of  lava  from  the  other;  and  these  destructive 
forces  were  soon  reinforced  by  earthquakes,  so  that  the  town 
was  utterly  destroyed,  burying  in  its  ruins  the  families  of 
Alvarado  and  others  of  the  primitive  conquerors.  The  old 
Castilian  conquerors,  shrinking  from  no  peril  and  dismayed 
by  no  disaster,  rebuilt  the  city,  to  suffer  a  similar  fate  from 
earthquakes  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  later. 

A  visit  to  Antigua  shows  the  traveler  a  wonderful  pile  of 
ruins,  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  elsewhere 
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in  America.  I  saw  there  the  fallen,  or  half  fallen  walls  of 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  churches,  of  which  enough  re- 
mained to  show  their  fonner  greatness.  Walls  cleft  and 
partly  or  wholly  fallen,  fragments  of  broken  columns,  ruined 
arclies,  l>roken  statuary,  fallen  altars,  shrubl^ery  and  trailing 
vines  disputing  with  mutilated  figures  for  place  in  the  weather 
stained  niches,  and  l>easts  stabled  on  floors  where  once  the 
worsliiper  knelt,  are  the  characters  in  which  the  earthquake 
and  volcanic  violence  have  left  record  of  their  advent  of  ruin. 

Tlie  country  around  Antigua  is  of  unsurpassed  richness. 
As  in  the  fertile  fields  around  ^tna  and  Vesuvius — so  here  in 
these  volcanic  crucibles  Nature  has  compounded  a  soil  most 
favorable  to  vegetable  growth ;  liere  tlie  coffee  slirub  ])ends 
under  its  ricliest  harvest,  and  fruit  trees  so  numerous  that 
their  names  would  fill  a  lialf  page,  with  slight  toil  offer  their 
luscious  products  to  man;  here  all  plant-life  revels  in  riotous 
luxuriance.  No  wonder  that  in  such  an  Eden  numerous 
warnings  passed  unheeded;  and  only  when  the  demon  of 
<lestruction  had  converted  the  place  into  one  vast  tomb  did 
tlie  inhabitants  forsake  this  paradise — and  lest  there  should 
be  a  return  thither,  the  fallen  city  is  more  securely  guarded 
than  if  sentineled  by  a  flaming  sword  turning  every  way  at 
its  gattm,  since  not  a  week  passes  there  without  an  earthquake, 
nor  a  day  without  some  tremor,  as  revealed  by  the  sisometer. 

The  present  (yity  of  Guatemala  contains  sixty  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  is  located  on  a  large  plain  that  is  surrounded  on 
the  east,  north  and  west  by  ranges  of  mountains.  "When  the 
city  is  looked  at  from  an  eminence  it  presents  a  very  impos- 
ing appearance,  owing  to  the  walls  of  the  houses  being  of 
snowy  whiteness  and  many  of  the  churches  being  models  of 
architectural  beauty.  The  streets,  crossing  at  right  angles, 
are  of  good  width  and  paved  with  stones  of  two  forms — one 
of  flat  blocks,  placed  at  regular  intervals,  while  the  other. 
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smaller  and  more  irregular,  fill  the  spaces  between  the  blocks 
— and  the  whole  is  so  disposed  as  to  slope  towards  the  center 
of  the  street,  there  forming  a  shallow  gutter.  The  sidewalks, 
sloping  towards  the  street,  are  paved  with  square  blocks  of 
stone.  The  city  is  provided  with  a  system  of  sewerage  which, 
though  imperfect,  is  superior  to  that  of  San  Francisco. 

To  digress  to  the  important  topic  of  sewers,  I  would  here 
say,  that  when  abroad  a  few  years  ago,  I  made  a  careful  and 
laborious  examination  of  the  sewerage  system  of  London,  and 
from  the  Board  of  Works  of  that  metropolis  procured  draw- 
ings and  description  of  the  same;  also,  a  description  of  tlie 
Paris  system;  all  of  which  is  contained  in  a  biennial  report 
of  the  California  State  Board  of  Health.  An  examination 
and  comparison  of  the  system  of  San  Francisco  with  that  of 
London  or  Paris  convicts  us  of  egregious  ignorance  and  stu- 
pidity, and  w^ill  cause  every  lover  of  our  city  to  wish  that  he 
he  could  blot  out  this  page  from  the  municipal  history  of  San 
Francisco;  yet,  so  long  as  official  position,  votes,  and  sewer 
builders  and  cleaners  are  so  closely  articulated,  so  long  will 
mismanagement  prevail  and  epidemic  pestilence  make  its  re- 
current visitations. 

Tlie  houses  of  Guatemala  are  built  of  adobe,  stone,  or  brick, 
the  walls  being  from  two  to  three  feet  thick,  to  afford  security 
of  escape  in  case  of  earthquakes.  To  have  sufficiency  of 
room,  they  must  occupy  much  more  space  than  even  large 
houses  do  with  us.  The  floors  are  made  of  half -burnt  brick, 
resting  on  a  concrete  foundation,  and  are  covered  with  a  thin 
straw  matting.  One  great  pest  of  the  country  is  fleas,  which 
are  not  confined  to  the  untidy  houses  of  the  poor,  but  they 
hold  sway  in  every  liousehold.  While  Nature  has  added  to 
the  size  of  other  insects  in  the  tropics,  she  has  amply  com- 
pensated for  diminished  volume  of  the  flea  by  increased  ac- 
tivity, and,  as  if  to  favor  this  ci^mmonwealth  of  insects,  men- 
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tlia  piilegium  has  been  omitted  in  tlie  flora  here.  I  would 
advise  one  of  those  enterprising  Dahnatians  who  are  growing 
flea  powder  in  the  neighborliood  of  Stockton,  California,  to 
come  here  and  plant  the  flea-driving  pyrethrnm.  If  he  will 
do  so,  he  will  enrich  himself,  and  win  the  praise  of  this  flea- 
ridden  people. 

The  water  used  here  comes  through  time-worn  and  rickety 
aqueducts,  from  a  natural  fountain,  some  miles  distant. 
Arrivitig  in  the  city  it  is  conducted  to  one  or  more  reservoirs 
in  each  block,  which  are  constructed  in  a  corner  or  side  of  a 
house,  in  which  the  rattling  sound  of  the  falling  water  is 
heard,  as  one  passes  near  it.  From  such  a  reservoir,  several 
houses  are  supplied.  The  water,  before  its  use  as  drinking 
water,  is  caused  to  pass  through  tlie  porous  wall  of  a  large 
filter  that  is  made  from  tufa  or  volcanic  rock.  Besides 
cleansing,  this  stone  filter  cools  the  water.  Such  filtration 
might  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  San  Francisco. 

As  public  institutions  for  the  indigent  sick,  one  finds  two 
in  the  City  of  (xuatemala,  one  for  soldiers,  and  the  other  for 
civilians.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Joaquin  Yela,  I  was 
enabled  to  see  and  inspect  each;  also  from  his  annual  report 
I  was  able  to  get  much  information  respecting  hospital  man- 
agement here. 

The  Military  Hospital  is  located  on  elevated  groimd,  three 
miles  from  the  city.  The  diseases  seen  there  were  those  re- 
sulting in  the  main,  from  dissipation,  the  largest  contingent 
being  furnished  by  the  Guard  of  Honor.  One  found  that 
the  Southern  sons  of  war  are  nearly  akin  to  those  of  the 
North,  in  making  frequent  pilgrimages  to  an  unlawful 
shrine;  and  as  Vulcan  caught  in  a  net  the  war  god  during 
an  unlawful  visit  to  his  own  household,  so  the  followers  of 
Mars  often  re-enact  his  role,  insomuch  that  \\\^\v  follief^  cost 
the  State  as  much  as  their  wounds  in  its  defense.     Hygienic 
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philantliropy  has  here  a  hard  problem  to  solve.  Who  has 
the  wisdom  to  do  it? 

A  visit  to  the  Hospital  General  for  civilians  showed  me  an 
institution  as  well  conducted  as  similar  ones  in  the  United 
States.  Disease  here  is  classified  as  internal,  or  medical,  and 
external,  or  surgical;  and  each  of  these  sections  is  under  the 
charge  of  an  intelligent  corps  of  medical  attendants.  The 
whole  number  of  patients  treated  here  during  the  year  1882, 
was  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety  persons;  of  these 
there  remained  on  hand  January  1st,  1883,  two  hundred  and 
forty  patients;  whole  number  of  deaths  in  1882,  four  hundred 
and  thirty-three.  •  The  medical  and  surgical  service  is  rendered 
gratuitously,  with  the  permission  of  the  service  utilizing  the 
hospital  for  medical  instruction.  Internes,  chosen  by  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  medical  school,  reside  in  the  hospital,  and  to  some 
extent  replace  the  regular  physicians  during  their  absence. 
The  physicians  and  surgeons  attending  the  hospital  are  mainly 
graduates  of  the  Guatemala  school,  who  have  been  abroad 
and  added  to  their  qualifications  by  a  period  of  study  in 
Paris. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  Dr.  Yela  told  me  that  they 
had  abandoned  the  use  of  stimulants.  This  course  had  been 
adopted  after  a  trial  of  Todd's  mode  of  treatment  by  stimu- 
lation, under  which  it  was  found  that  more  died  than  under 
the  present  non-stimulant  method. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  building  is  that  the  main  portion 
of  it  is  constructed  in  tlie  form  of  a  Greek  cross;  the  effect 
of  such  an  arrangement  is  singularly  impressive,  as,  standing 
in  the  center  the  eye  wanders  along  the  four  avenues,  each 
lined  with  two  rows  of  beds  for  the  sick.  Suffering  in  its 
many  forms  seemed  strikingly  in  place  there,  jjnd  to  re-enact 
the  great  scene  whence  sprang  this  sacred  symbol,  which 
devotion  and  self  sacrifice  have  carried  to  every  clime  and 
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planted  on  every  shore  where  throbs  a  human  heart. 

The  immediate  attendance  upon  the  patients  is  rendered 
by  Sisters  of  Charity;  and  to  this  is  due  the  remarkable 
order,  the  scrupulous  cleanliness  and  the  faultless  system 
which  characterized  the  internal  management  of  this  institu- 
tion. A  large  range  of  observation,  embracing  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  has  proven  to  me  that  such  management 
is  the  best,  and  it  ie  quite  inexplicable  why  the  French 
authorities  have  lately  become  so  hostile  to  it,  and  are  so 
determined  to  abolish  it.  Armand  Despres,  of  resolute  heart 
and  great  readiness  as  a  writer,  firmly  resists  this  change  in 
the  Parisian  hospitals,  and  though  in  the  minority,  he  is 
giving  his  opponents  much  trouble.  Besides  observation 
abroad,  personal  experience  at  home,  while  acting  as  surgeon 
to  a  hospital  in  San  Francisco,  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  has  fully  proven  to  me  the  excellence  of  this  sys- 
tem, for  one  sees  that  untiring  devotion  to  the  wants  of  the 
sick,  utter  extinction  of  self,  and  final  death  at  the  altar  at 
which  an  unchangeable  purpose  had  been  pledged,  find  there 
their  fullest  realization. 

The  sources  of  maintenance  of  the  Hospital  General  are 
novel  and  worthy  of  mention.  These  are  moneys  derived 
from  the  sale  of  lots  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  income  from 
bull  fights,  a  lottery  established  for  tliis  purpose,  a  certain 
percentage  of  bequests  left  by  will,  also  bequests  occasionally 
made  to  the  hospital,  and  a  part  of  the  collections  made  in 
the  churches. 

The  burial  of  the  dead  is  under  public  management,  and 
is  an  expensive  matter,  costing  those  of  average  means  from 
five  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars.  The  intennents  are 
made  a  few  hours  after  death.  The  body  is  deposited  in  a 
stone  or  brick  receptacle  that  is  on  a  level  with  the  earth, 
while  about  this  there  is  built  a  somewhat  pretentious  mauso- 
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lenm  of  brick  or  stone  masonry.  And  these  houses  for  the 
dead  are  of  such  uniform  similarity,  tliat  wlien  one  has  seen 
one,  he  has  seen  the  whole.  The  old  cemetery  is  now  nearly 
full  of  such  vaults. 

In  a  part  of  the  burying  grounds,  there  is  a  portion  sepa- 
rately walled  off,  over  the  entrance  to  which  is  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Creencias  Varias,"  meaning,  "  dissenting  creeds." 
Here  one  linds  a  number  of  vaults  containing  the  bodies  of 
those  who,  wandering  to  this  remote  land  in  quest  of  fortune, 
have  found  a  tomb  instead.  On  reading  the  inscriptions, 
one  learns  that  these  unfortunates  have  wandered  hither  from 
almost  every  country  of  the  Protestant  North.  As  a  rule, 
Art  has  given  them  tombs  of  more  simplicity,  and  absent 
Friendship  places  fewer  votive  offerings  thereon  than  one 
finds  over  the  graves  of  their  Catholic  brethren.  Yet  for  the 
absent  wreath  and  cross,  Nature  has  made  amends,  in  replac- 
ing the  one,  by  the  trailing  passion  flower,  and  the  other,  by 
rearing  one  constructed  of  stars,  in  the  Southern  sky,  for  the 
Southern  Cross,  as  a  faithful  sentinel,  nightly  watches  their 
ashes. 

Tlie  largest  sum  of  money  derived  from  any  source  is  that 
received  from  the  hospital  lottery.  This  mode  of  raising 
money,  which  would  awaken  scruples  with  many  of  us,  is  here 
regarded  as  strictly  legitimate.  Since  I  have  been  here  the 
hospital  has  received  the  proceeds  of  a  concert  in  which  there 
were  two  hundred  players  on  wind  instruments.  But  of  all 
the  means  of  amusement  whence  money  is  procured  for  ho3- 
pital  support,  the  most  famous  is  bull  fighting.  As  this  is  a 
national  entertainment  of  the  Spanish,  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  furnish  a  description  of  what  I  saw  of  it.  There  is  a 
special  amphitheater  here  for  this  diversion,  where  standing 
room,  plain  or  choice  seats  may  be  had,  according  as  the  vis- 
itor is  willing  to  pay.     The  central  arena  is  fenced  off  by  a 
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barricade  from  the  spectators.  Though  this  barricade  is 
strong,  yet  a  few  weeks  prior  to  my  visit  a  bull  broke  it 
down,  and  added  to  the  fete  by  tossing  some  of  the  spectators. 
From  two  to  five  thousand  persons  witness  the  fights.  An 
hour  or  two  before  the  spectacle  it  is  announced  by  a  number 
of  persons,  dressed  in  a  grotesque  style,  parading  the  streets 
wdth  dancing  and  shouting.  The  show  commences  with  music 
from  an  excellent  band,  among  whom  is  one  who  plays  upon 
an  instrument  of  aboriginal  origin.  This  instrument  resem- 
bles in  sound  that  of  the  wooden  pianist  on  Kearny  street, 
San  Francisco.  A  company  of  soldiers  are  drilled,  and  dis- 
play evidences  of  good  training.  In  one  act  there  is  an  in- 
tention to  represent  and  personate  a  party  rapidly  growing 
here  that  has  as  its  ultimate  purpose  the  union  of  the  five 
Central  American  States  into  one  confederation.  There  next 
follow  some  creditable  equestrian  feats.  One  rider  is  espe- 
cially a  favorite,  and  as  he  appears  your  neighbor  at  your  side 
is  sure  to  tell  you  that  he  is  the  best  rider  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. This  prelude  having  concluded,  the  fighters  of  the  bull, 
partly  on  foot  and  partly  on  horseback,  take  their  positions 
for  the  combat.  These  men  are  dressed  in  colors  calculated 
to  madden  the  animal.  All  being  ready,  the  gate  opens,  when 
to  the  sound  of  music  the  bull  is  ushered  into  the  midst  of 
his  persecutors.  He  is  first  teased,  enraged,  and  chased  by 
those  on  horse,  who  goad  and  annoy  him  in  every  possible 
way,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  seriously  wound  him.  This 
is  the  most  exciting  and  critical  period  of  the  show,  since  as 
soon  as  the  bull  is  well  maddened,  he  may  make  an  unex- 
pected dash  at  a  horseman,  and  throw^  both  man  and  horse  to 
the  earth.  Whenever  the  l)ull  accomplishes  this  masterly 
feat,  he  follows  it  up  by  attacking  the  unhorsed  rider.  The 
first  time  I  witnessed  a  fight  this  occurred,  and  for  a  moment 
the  man  was  in  extreme  jeopardy;  yet  through  the  aid  of 
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his  comrades  he  escaped,  being  more  fortunate  than  a  man 
who  two  weeks  prior  to  this  was  so  thrown  and  killed  by  the 
bnll  thrusting  his  horn  through  his  chest.  After  a  short  time 
of  chasing  and  teasing,  during  which  the  footmen  flung  red 
blankets  in  front  of  the  bull,  and  paper-winged  darts  which 
fixed  themselves  in  his  sides,  the  animal  became  tired,  and 
seemed  to  lose  his  spirit.  As  soon  as  he  gave  signs  of  this 
he  was  allowed  to  escape,  and  a  new  one  allowed  to  enter. 
After  a  half  dozen  bulls  are  thus  treated,  in  which,  as  a  rule, 
neither  man  nor  beast  is  much  hurt,  the  show  concludes  by  a 
bull  being  caught  and  haltered,  when  two  men  mount  his 
back  and  ride  him,  to  the  infinite  merriment  of  the  specta- 
tors. In  bull  fighting  as  practiced  here,  no  charge  can  be 
made  of  foul  play,  since  it  is  never  permitted  to  kill  the  ani- 
mal, though  that  privilege  is  conceded  to  him;  and  should 
the  latter  catastrophe  occur,  most  naturalists  would  agree  that 
the  great  law  of  evolution  would  not  be  violated,  since  there 
would  be  a  survival  of  the  fittest. 

From  Dr.  Yela's  annual  report  we  learn  that  of  the  five 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety i patients  treated  there  were 
but  sixty-three  who  had  had  tuber<iillar  -cotistftoption,  and  of 
these  but  about  one-half  had  died.  A  striking  difference 
from  what  one  finds  in  England  or  in  the  United  States;  here 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  amount  to  less  than  eight  per  cent, 
of  all  deaths,  while  in  the  North  a  large  proportion  of  deaths 
in  hospital  practice  is  from  consumption.  Guatemala  con- 
tains a  population  of  one  million  and  a  quarter  of  inhabi- 
tants. Nearly  half  of  these  are  Indians,  the  descendants  of 
the  aborigines  who  are  civilized.  The  remaining  population 
consists  of  Ladinos,  who  are  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  In- 
dian, and,  besides  these,  a  small  number  of  foreigners  of  vari- 
ous nationalities.  Pulmonary  consumption  almost  never 
occurs  among  the  pure  blooded  Indians,  but  is  chiefly  found 
among  the  Ladinos. 
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Goitre  is  of  common  occurrence,  being  seen  chiefly  among 
the    Indian  women.     As  there  is  a  prevalent  opinion  here 
that  the  cure  of  a  goitre  tends  to  develop  scrofula,  hence 
those  subject  to  it  seldom  apply  for  treatment.     Cretinism, 
closely  associated  with  goitre  elsewhere,  does  not  occur  here. 
Tlie  prevalence  of  goitre  renders  this  a  good  place  to  test 
Chatin's  theory  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  disease.     Ac- 
cording to  him  there  is  an  absence  of  iodine  in  the  water, 
air  and   food    in    regions  where  the  disease    prevails,  and 
the  general  absence  of  the  disease  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  most  of  the  world  is  daily  taking,  in  some  form,  a  small 
dose  of  iodine,  at  least  enough  to  retain  its  thyroid  glands 
in  decent  limits.     This  subject  is  treated  of  exhaustively  in 
Moleschott's  "  Circle  of  Life,"  and  the  reader  of  that  section 
is  surprised  at  the  vast  array  of  observations  which  the  last 
twenty-five  years  has  brought  in  support  of  this  theory. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Guatemala  there  is  a  small  colony  of 
lepers,  some  fifteen  in  number,  who  are  kept  apart  from  the 
remaining  population.  The  cases  are  found  among  Spaniards 
who  are  thought  to  be  descendants  of  the  Moors.  The  dis- 
ease consists  of  a  hypertrophy  of  the  skin  and  the  subjacent 
tissues,  which  finally  ulcerate  and  slough.  The  disease  is 
not  considered  to  be  contagious. 

Among  those  connected  with  the  surgical  service  of  the 
Civil  Hospital  Dr.  Monteiros  holds  leading  rank  for  learning 
and  for  ability  as  surgical  operator.  His  recent  return  from 
a  professional  tour  abroad  was  the  subject  of  special  com- 
ment by  the  daily  press,  as  well  as  the  occasion  of  an  ovation 
on  the  part  of  his  medical  brethren.  On  the  day  of  his  re- 
turn several  of  his  friends,  as  is  the  custom  here,  took  car- 
riages and  went  out  several  miles  to  meet  him.  Tlie  ovation, 
however,  had  an  abrupt  and  melancholy  termination,  in  this: 
that  one  of  the  teams  ran  away  and  sei'iously  if  not  fatally 
injured  two  medical  students. 
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The  Practice  of  Medicine  is  better  fortified  here  against 
charlatanism  than  in  the  United  States.  No  one  can  practice 
unless  he  is  a  graduate  of  a  school  of  recognized  standing, 
and  then  if  that  school  be  a  foreign  one,  permission  to  prac- 
tice is  only  given  to  those  who  pass  a  satisfactory  public  ex- 
amination, and  present  a  thesis  written  in  Spanish,  the  whole 
costing  the  applicant  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  In 
passing  along  the  streets  here  one  is  struck  with  the  almost 
total  absence  of  medical  signs;  and  even  if  one  is  seen,  it  is 
in  characters  so  small  as  to  be  illegible  at  a  short  distance. 

There  is  a  medical  school  here  that  was  founded  many  years 
ago.  It  is  located  in  a  picturesque  building,  one  story  high, 
and  contains  a  large  number  of  lecture  rooms,  among  which 
was  one  very  handsome  apartment,  for  use  on  public  occasions. 
In  the  dissecting  room  I  found  tables  much  like  those  to  be 
found  in  one  of  the  medical  schools  of  San  Francisco.  The 
number  of  the  tables,  as  well  as  the  receptacle  for  dissecting 
material,  seemed  quite  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  one  hun- 
dred students  who  are  in  attendance.  The  building  is  partly 
•  surrounded  by  a  botanical  garden,  which,  however,  contains 
more  ornamental  plants  than  those  used  in  medicine.  The 
museum  contains  an  excellent  collection  of  specimens  of  nat- 
ural history — better  than  one  would  find  in  connection  with 
any  medical  school  in  our  country.  So  much  however  cannot 
be  said  of  the  pathological  collection,  which  was  sadly  mea- 
ger. In  the  pathological  museum  one  finds  a  rare  example 
of  a  deformed  infant,  resembling  closely  that  of  Ritta  and 
Christina,  in  Buffon's  Museum,  Paris.  This  child  has  a 
double  head,  one  trunk,  fQur  arms,  and  four  legs.  Professor 
Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  never  failed  in  his  course  of  lectures 
to  deliver  an  eloquent  discourse  on  the  Sardinian  monster,  in 
which  there  seemed  to  be  duality  of  mind  working  in  unison. 
The  exhibition  ot  Ritta  and  Christina  brought  money  to  the 
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parents;  but  this  luckless  Guatemaltecan  died  at  birth,  and 
its  Indian  father,  believing  its  mother  to  be  a  witch,  aban- 
doned her. 

Before  admission  to  the  medical  school,  the  candidate  must 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  common  branches  of 
education ;  he  must  also  possess  some  knowledge  of  the 
French,  German,  and  English  languages.  A  knowledge  of 
Latin,  once  required  as  a  prerequisite,  has  been  dispensed 
with.  This  is  singular,  when  one  remembers  the  close  rela- 
tion existing  between  medical  literature  and  that  language; 
and  besides,  the  Spanish  is  the  most  direct  descendant  of  the 
old  Roman  tongue.  The  words  of  that  ancient  people,  as  a 
sacred  heirloom^  have  been  passed  from  lip  to  lip  across  the 
bosom  of  twenty  centuries,  and  in  many  cases  with  slight 
change,  except  that  in  their  transit  they  have  acquired  more 
precision  and  harmony.  So  close  is  the  kindred  that  if  Livy 
and  Ciesar  were  to  appear  in  this  picturesque  land  of  the 
Cordilleras,   they  might  readily  fancy  they  were  in  a  Roman  'i 

I 

colony. 

The  curriculum  of  study  here  embraces  the  same  subjects 
as  in  our  schools;  there  is,  however,  far  more  time  given  to 
natural  history  and  the  physical  sciences,  but  much  less  to 
pathology  and  practical  discipline.  The  curriculum  embraces 
six  years  of  about  ten  months  annual  study.  As  seen,  the 
time  of  study  exceeds  that  of  England,  France  or  (Termany. 

As  before  said,  one  finds  two  different  climates  in  Guate- 
mala, the  one  of  tlie  coast  or  low  lands,  which  is  intensely 
hot,  and  the  intermediate  high  lands,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  Capital  is  located,  and  where  one  finds  a  mild  or  cool 
temperature;  and  these  physical  differences  lend  their  re- 
spective impress  to  disease,  engendering  fevers  of  extreme 
virulence  in  the  low  lands,  while  those  of  the  higher  plains 
have  a  milder  type.     An  approximate  notion  of  the  tempera- 
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tnre  of  the  liigli  lands  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
figures  taken  from  a  table  of  observations  made  by  Mr.  Me- 
Nider,  during  his  stay  in  the  ('ity  of  Guatemala: 

MORNING.   NOON.   EVENING. 

January 56°  681**  •  65' 

June 63^'  73°  66f 

Yearly  average 61°  73°  67" 

Mr.  Hall,  resident  American  Minister,  tells  me  that  at 
midnight  he  has. observed  the  thermometer  to  stand  as  low 
as  iifty  degrees.  Tlie  average  rainfall  for  the  year  is  iifty- 
iive  inches.  The  rain  commences  in  May  and  lasts  for  about 
six  months,  the  largest  fall  being  in  September.  Slight 
sliowers  occur  during  the  remaining  so-called  dry  months. 
During  my  stay,  which  lasted  from  the  Kkli  of  January  un- 
til March  16th,  there  were  a  nuinl)er  of  showers. 

Owing  to  the  unhealthfulness  of  the  coast,  wealthy  land 
owners  seldom  live  there;  in  fact,  their  visits  there  are  brief 
and  infrequent,  knowing,  as  well  they  do,  that  such  visit  is 
at  the  risk  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  they  spend  the  most  of 
the  time  in  Guatemala  (^ity.  During  my  stay  in  the  city, 
Mr.  liamon  Aguirre,  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  place, 
found  it  necessary  to  visit  the  coffee  region  adjacent  to 
diamperico.  On  his  arrival  there  he  M^as  attacked  with  per- 
nicious malarial  fever,  and  died  in  four  days.  This  fever, 
evidently  of  miasmatic  origin,  is  called  here  am4in1h)  or  yel- 
low fever.  The  person  attacked  vomits  violently,  becomes 
intensely  yellow,  and  as  a  rule,  soon  dies.  These  are  the 
characteristic  features  of  our  Southern  yellow  fever,  but  as 
the  disease  is  not  contagious,  and  is  often  curable  by  large 
doses  of  quinine,  physicians  here  do  not  regard  it  as  identical 
with  black  vomit,  or  yellow  fever.  The  experienced  physi- 
cians of  this  C(mntry  claim  that  they  can  nearly  always  cure 
the  disease  here,  if  they  are  called  in  time.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  attack  falls  with   such  fulminating  violence  that 
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no  remedy  can  stay  it.  Such  was  the  case  of  Aguirre,  \vli<> 
died,  tliough  he  had  skilled  medical  service  constantly  at  his 
side.  Those  persons  whose  business  compels  tliem  to  pass 
much  time  on  the  coast,  as  a  rule,  find  immunity  from  dis- 
ease by  constantly  using  quinine.  P'or  this  purpose,  from 
eight  to  ten  grains  daily,  should  be  taken. 

The  traveler  here  soon  learns  to  duly  appreciate  the  value 
of  cinchona.  Take  away  its  alkaloid  extract,  quinine,  and  in 
less  than  two  generations  the  low  lands  of  (Central  America 
would  relapse  to  barbarism;  without  this  precious  safeguard, 
steamship  lines  would  never  have  been  established  here,  nor 
would  Northern  engineers  have  been  able  to  penetrate  the 
tangled  fastnesses  of  the  dense  woods,  to  survey  routes  for 
railroads.  Hence  medicine,  in  the  discovery  of  the  virtues 
of  Peruvian  bark,  has  contributed  the  most  potent  factor 
towards  the  advancement  of  civilization  in  these  regions 
where  nature  so  stoutly  resists  its  progress.  Humboldt,  in 
his  *'  Ansichten  der  Natur,"  shows  that  this  discovery  is 
wholly  due  to  our  profession;  for  instead  of  its  l)eing  an 
aboriginal   remedy,  he  found  in  his  travels  among  the  Andes  ' 

that  the   Indians,  when   attacked   with  fever,  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  take  this  Peruvian  bark. 

As  epidemic  diseases,  cholera  and  small-pox  occasionally 
present  themselves  in  (Tuatemala.  In  a  village  not  far  from, 
the  Capital,  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  an  invasion  of  cholera. 
As  such  a  thing  had  hithertoo  been  unknown  its  appearance 
on  this  occasion  was  attributed  to  the  foreigners  having 
poisoned  the  water,  and  this  belief  took  such  strong  hold  of 
the  native  mind  that  several  of  the  foreigners  deemed  it  pru-  ' 

dent  to   leave   the  place   for  a  time.     Small-pox,  during  my 

m 

visit,  was  prevailing  epidemically  in   some  of  the   northern  I 

villages,  yet  owing  to  the   medical  profession   encxmraging  I 

vaccination,  and  likewise  to  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  J 
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Government  in  the  same  direction,  the  disease  was  arrested. 
The  advantages  of  vaccination  have  received  further  proof 
and  ilhistration  in  tliis  country.  Among  tlie  Indians  it  is 
difficult  to  accomplisli  vaccination,  the  same  prejudice  exist- 
ing among  them  concerning  it  as  one  finds  in  certain  places 
further  north ;  hence  where  small-pox  appears  among  the  In- 
dians it  is  very  fatal,  while  the  most  of  foreigners  who  have 
been  vaccinated  escape  the  disease.  Still,  despite  these  plain 
facts,  which  are  in  accord  with  European  and  Mexican  ex- 
perience, one  finds  in  all  parts  of  the  world  a  few  minds  who 
will  not  accept  them.  As  instances  of  such  recalcitrant  minds 
are  Ilammernjk  of  Vienna  and  Guerin  of  Paris.  The  former 
headed  a  deputation  a  few  years  ago  that  petitioned  for  the 
al)olition  of  compulsory  vaccination,  while  to-day  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine  often  hears  a  harangue  from  Guerin 
figainst  vaccination;  and,  true  to  his  convictions,  1  saw  that 
Guerin  did  not  isolate  small-pox  patients  from  others  in  his 
wards,  showing  an  indifference  as  though  he  thought  that  the 
disease  was  non-contagious.  As  analogues  to  these  malcon- 
tents are  those  who  claim  that  Shakespeare  did  not  write  his 
plays,  who  deny  that  Xewton  discovered  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, or  Harvey  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  (Jolumbus 
AmericH.  Such  men  wcmld  fain  steer  against  the  irresistible 
stream  of  truth,  and  hope  to  gain  notoriety  from  the  conse- 
quent wreck  of  their  puny  barks.  Latin  America,  notwith- 
standing its  intense  devotion  to  orthodox  medicine,  has  re- 
cently been  favored  with  the  advent  of  such  an  illy  com- 
pounded genius,  who  indulges  his  pen  in  occasional  diatribes 
against  vaccination,  and  advises  as  a  preventive  to  take  ho- 
meopath ically  prepared  pillets  of  vacinia.  Instead  of  going 
with  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  across  lots  to  the  church  he 
would  with  the  Vicar's  wife  reach  thither  by  a  road  three 
miles  around — that  is,  on  his  wall-eyed   infinitessimal  colt 
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he  would  reach  the  blood  through  the  circuitous  route  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  Those  who  accept  Ilahneuiann's  sacred 
Trilofj;y,  tliat  all  existing  disease  originated  in  itch,  barber's 
itch  or  syphilis,  will  probably  not  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
the  vaccine  germs  which  are  launched  on  this  eventful  pil- 
primage  down  their  thr(»ats  will  be  lucky  enough  to  find  a 
point  at  which  they  can  debark  somewhere  along  the  winding 
shores  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  erected  in  the  City  of  Guate- 
mala a  monument  to  commemorate  Jenner's  discovery  of  vac- 
cination. Is  it  not  an  opprobrium  to  the  north  that  only  in 
this  remote  corner  of  the  earth  has  there  been  just  recogni- 
tion of  this  great  discovery. 

A  singular  fact,  and  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
study  by  Dr.  Stoll,  a  very  intelligent  physician  of  Guate- 
mala, is  that  the  art  of  mesmerism  is  known  and  practiced 
by  the  Indians  of  Guatemala.  Dr.  Stoll  is  preparing  a  work 
upon  one  of  the  Indian  races  here,  in  which  this  subject  will 
be  thoroughly  treated  of.  This  is  another  fact  to  be  added 
to  those  which  Figuier  has  collected  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Marvelous,"  in  which  it  is  shown  that  s(»rcery,  witchcraft, 
sonnambulism,  hypnotism,  table-rapping  and  mesmerism  are 
branches  of  one  common  tree,  in  the  trunk  of  which  are 
bound  up  all  the  races  of  humanity. 

Among  Americans  who  deserve  special  mention  in  connec- 
tion with  the  west  coast  of  (Vntral  America,  is  ( -aptain  J. 
M.  Dow.  This  gentleman,  ]U)W  agent  of  the  Paciiic  Mail 
Steamship  ( ■onipany,  at  Panama,  about  185()  commanded  the 
(yolumbus,  a  small  steamer  that  made  monthly  voyages  along 
the  coast,  stopping  at  the  leading  ports.  Through  the  intel- 
ligence and  industry  of  Captain  Dow,  commercial  relations 
were  inaugurated  with  these  States,  which,  small  at  iirst,  have 
grown  to  large  proportions,  and  have  been  the  means  of  giv- 
ing to  the  Uunited  States  those  advantages  which  England 
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lia8  had  the  shrewdness  to  grasp  and  monopolize  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America.  As  an  example  of  the  development 
of  trade,  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  commencement  the 
yearly  amount  of  coffee  exported  from  (ruatemala  was  but 
thirty  thousand  sacks;  now  there  are  annually  shipped  three 
hundred  thousand  sacks.  Besides  his  services  to  commerce, 
Captain  Dow  has  made  valuable  c(mtributions  to  natural 
science  in  the  discovery  of  new  species  of  plants,  fishes,  and 
animals.  As  an  addition  to  botany,  he  has  discovered  in 
Costn  Rica  one  of  the  most  beautiful  orchids  of  tropical 
America,  which  has  been  named  after  him  by  foreign  scien- 
tific authorities.  In  the  Gulf  of  Fouseca  he  has  found  a  fish 
having  four  eyes,  and  which  is  viviparous;  and  finally,  he  has 
found  a  species  of  tapir  previously  unknown.  Stich  work  on 
the  part  of  one  so  busily  occupied  with  other  matters  so  for- 
eign to  scientific  pursuits,  is  in  the  highest  degree  praise- 
worthy. His  work  has  been  duly  recognized  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  England,  where  proper  caution  is  exercised 
in  awards  to  merit,  he  has  been  admitted  to  membership  of 
one  or  more  of  the  learned  societies. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  without  special  mention 
of  Dr.  Fenner,  who  came  from  Xew  Orleans  to  Guatemala  a 
few  years  since,  and  through  his  high  attainments  in  medi- 
cine has  reached  the  first  position  in  his  profession.  Besides 
being  the  consultant  usually  asked  for  where  especial  skill  is 
required.  Dr.  Fenner  has  had  the  rare  fortune  to  reach  a  near 
place  to  the  government,  so  that  no  one  is  on  more  intimate 
terms  than  he  with  General  Barrios  —that  remarkable  man 
whose  fearless  heart,  upright  character,  and  unfaltering  pat- 
riotism have  safely  conducted  Guatemala  through  so  many 
perils,  and  at  this  hour  are  causing  most  eyes  to  turn  towards 
him  as  the  one  most  competent  to  rule,  in  the  event  of  these 
five  republics  entering  into  one  common  union. 
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REPORT  ON  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 


BY    J.    O.    HIKSCirFKLDEK,    M.   D.,    CHAIRMAN. 


It  is  the  pleasure  and  the  duty  of  our  State  Medical  Soci- 
ety upou  these  annual  meetings  to  mark  the  progress  of  med- 
ical science,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  ohject  I  shall  lay  before 
you  some  of  the  advances  that  have  been  made  in  the  iield  of 
medicine  proper. 

In  the  past  year,  as  in  those  that  have  preceded  it,  there 
has  been  much  groping  in  the  dark,  and  many  an  ignis  fatuus 
has  been  followed  as  the  true  light  of  science.  Much  that 
had  seemed  to  be  conclusively  proven  has  been  overthrown, 
and  here  and  there  a  fact  that  stood  upon  feeble  evidence  has 
become  firmly  established. 

The  use  of  pilocarpine  has  been  very  much  extended.  It 
has  been  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  the  treatment 
of  pleuritic  exudations.  Many  cases  that  heretofore  have 
refused  to  permit  a  disappearance  of  the  fluid  by  any  pro- 
cedure except  the  aspirator,  have  l)een  found  to  become  rap- 
idly absorbed  upon  exhibition  of  the  drug.  In  the  City  and 
County  Hospital  we  have  found  it  to  be  of  the  nu)st  signal 
service,  large  effusions  disappearing  over  night  after  the 
administration  of  a  single  dose  of  jaborandi,  the  excretion  of 
urine  being  very  much  increased.  It  has  been  likewise  seen 
to  be  excellent  in  the  oedema  of  nephritis.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  excretion  of   large  quantities  of   water  by  the 
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mouth  and  skin  is  very  frequently  followed  by  the  absorption 
of  tlie  fluid  in  the  tissues.  There  is  danger,  however,  of  pro- 
ducing uraemia  thereby,  inasmuch  as  the  products  of  tissue 
metamorphosis  that  have  been  stored  up  in  the  plasma  of  the 
tissues  are  taken  up  by  the  blood,  and  in  some  instances  the 
latter  may  thereby  become  so  concentrated  a  solution  of  these 
products  of  metamorphosis  that  uraemia  ensues.  I  have  seen 
one  such  case,  and  numerous  others  have  been  reported  in  the 
medical  journals. 

(ruttman  has  likewise  advised  the  use  of  pilocarpine  in 
diphtheria  and  croup.  Tie  found  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
that  with  the  secretion  of  a  large  quantity  of  saliva  occa- 
sioned by  the  remedy  the  membrane  becomes  loosened  and 
recovery  ensues.  It  has,  however,  been  found  by  other  ob- 
servers that  this  recoveiy  is  by  no  means  constant,  and  that 
furthermore,  there  is  danger  of  occasioning  a  fatal  collapse 
by  the  lowering  of  the  blood  pressure  induced  by  the  drug. 
Of  this  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  should  warn  us  to 
be  circumspect  in  its  use,  under  no  circumstances  employ- 
ins  it  where  the  heart  has  become  enfeebled  and  the  tension 
of  the  pulse  reduced.  It  has  l)een  observed  that  upon  exhi- 
bition of  pilocarpine  the  bnmchial  mucus  becomes  more  fluid, 
and  its  use  has  been  recommended  and  found  beneflcial  in 
cases  of  brcmchitis  sicca  with  viscid  secretions. 

Nitro-glycerine  has  found  a  very  largely  extended  use,  and 
it  is  certain  that  in  it  we  possess  a  drug  of  most  potent  qual- 
ities. Its  action  is  similar  to  that  of  nitrite  of  amyl, 
only  not  so  evanescent.  It  produces  a  dilatation  of  small 
arteries,  whereby  the  resistance  to  the  circulation  and  with  it 
the  blood  pressure,  becomes  diminished. 

In  (edema,  especially  of  nephritis,  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  remedy  we  possess.  I  have  found  it  to  cause  a  disap- 
pearance of  anasarca  where  long  continued  use  of  pilocarpine 
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liad  been  futile.  As  stated  before,  it  causes  a  dilatatiou  of 
the  small  arteries,  and  consequently  a  reduction  of  blood  pres- 
sure. The  blood  pressure  being  less,  a  smaller  quantity  of 
fluid  is  forced  out  of  the  capillaries  than  is  otherwise 
the  case,  and  thereby  the  misproportion  between  secretion  and 
absorption  of  plasma,  which  occasions  (jedema,  is  removed. 

It  is  yet  a  mooted  question  whether  high  blood  pressure 
will  cause  cirrhosis  of  the  kidney  or  whether  these  two  con- 
ditions simply  go  hand  in  hand.  At  any  rate  it  is  claimed 
that  in  many  cases  high  blood  pressure  exists  and  may  be 
demonstrated  with  the  sphygmograph  long  before  the  exami- 
nation of  the  urine  reveals  the  slightest  abnormity,  l^'nder 
such  circumstances  the  use  of  nitro-glycerine  is  productive 
of  great  benefit. 

The  old  theory  of  Lutton  and  (tuH,  of  arterio-sclerosis, 
is  again  receiving  attention,  and  many  cases  that  have 
heretofore  been  inexplicable  are  cleared  up  thereby.  Arterio- 
sclerosis, independent  of  any  other  pathological  condition, 
has  become  firmly  estal)lished.  Its  symptoms  have  lately 
been  described  by  Dr.  Fraenkel,  of  Berlin.  It  is  brought 
about  either  l)y  sedentary  habits  with  accumulation  of  gas 
vnd  fa*ces  in  the  intestines  or  by  excessive  manual  labor 
and  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  left  ventricle  hypertrophies  to  perform  the  increased 
lal)or  demanded  of  it.  As  long  as  the  hypertrophy  continues 
to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  circulation  no  ill  re- 
sults are  apparent,  but  the  moment  this  compensation  fails 
signs  of  disease  occur.  In  light  cilses  we  observe  simple 
shortness  of  breath  and  vertigo,  whereas  in  severe  forms  we 
observe  angina  pectoris  and  cardial  asthma.  The  use  of 
nitro-glycerine  under  such  conditions  lightens  the  labor  of 
the  heart  and  averts  many  of  the  dangers. 

In  other  cases  than  those  of  arterio-sclerosis  we  find   in 
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angina  pectoris  a  higli  pulse  tension.  Wherever  this  is  the 
case,  and  it  is  by  no  means  true  of  all  forms  of  the  disease,  the 
nitro-glycerine  acts  with  magical  promptness. 

There  are  likewise  many  cases  of  migraine  due  to  anaemia 
of  the  brain,  from  spasm  of  the  vascular  muscles,  occasioned 
by  irritation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve.  Here  this 
drug  likewise  immediately  removes  the  pain,  acting  precisely 
as  does  the  nitrite  of  amyl. 

In  asthma,  which  is  now  looked  upon  as  being  due  to  a 
cramp  of  the  muscles  in  the  bronchioles,  it  has  the  same  effi- 
cacy as  has  the  nitrite  of  amyl,  and  in  epilepsy  many  good 
results  are  claimed  for  it,  whether  with  reason  or  not  remains 
for  the  future  to  decide. 

Hyosciamine  has  received  a  well  deserved  position  in  the 
materia  medica.  It  has  been  found  in  mania  to  act  more 
promptly  and  more  certainly  than  any  other  drug  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  Indeed,  in  a  large  numl)er  of  instances  it  has 
quieted  the  patient  when  opium  and  the  bromides  and  chloral 
have  been  inert.  The  tolerance  of  the  drug  varies  excessively, 
and  very  minute  doses  have  sometimes  occasioned  most  unto- 
ward symptoms.  In  paralysis  agitans,  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances, it  has  accomplished  w^hat  until  now  no  other  drug 
has  produced — a  cessation  of  tremor.  It  is  true  that  the 
tremor  has  until  now  always  returned  as  soon  as  the  use  of 
the  drug  has  ceased;  but  a  few  hours  of  quiet  during  the 
wakincr  hours  is  the  greatest  boon  to  the  unfortunate  sufferer 
from  this  disease,  which  has  up  to  the  present  time  baffled  all 
intervention.  The  remedy  has  not  yet  received  the  attention 
that  it  deserves,  and  doubtless  in  the  future  we  will  hear  more 
of  its  powers. 

The  active  principle  of  cannabis  indica  has  been  isolated 
in  the  form  of  the  tannate  of  cannabine.  It  has  been  found 
to  be  vastly  superior  to  morphine  as  a  hypnotic,  and  if  the 
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claims  tliat  liave  been  made  in  its  belialf  sliould  be  verified, 
will  do  mucli  to  supplant  the  preparations  of  opium. 

A  most  peculiar  surrogate  of  quinine  lias  been  found.  It 
is  a  substance  that  is  synthetically  prepared  and  possesses 
most  wonderful  powers.  This  new  remedy  is  termed  kairine. 
We  are  told  by  Filehne  that  it  invariably  reduces  the  febrile 
temperature  without  occasicming  the  slightest  unpleasant 
symptom.  With  the  fall  of  temperature  profuse  perspiration 
ensues,  which  continues  as  long  as  the  fall  of  temperature 
lasts.  As  soon  as  that  occurs  the  sweating  ceases,  and  for 
about  two  liours  the  temperature  remains  low.  If  the  drug 
be  not  again  administered  the  temperature  rises  and  a  chill 
ensues.  If,  however,  another  dose  of  the  remedy  be  given 
no  rise  of  temperature  occurs.  It  is  possible,  by  means  of 
the  kairine,  to  preserve  the  temperature  normal  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  it  being  merely  necessary  that  it  be  administered 
in  two-hourly  doses.  Should  these  statements  be  substan- 
tiated kairine  would  indeed  l)e  a  most  wcmderful  substance. 

The  use  of  quebracho  has  become  more  extended,  and  al- 
though it  does  not  invariably  produce  the  desired  effect,  still 
it  promises  to  become  a  most  valuable  remedy.  It  has  been 
f(mnd  by  various  authors  to  be  most  excellent  in  the  various 
forms  of  dyspn(jea,  for  many  of  which  we  have  no  other 
remedy.  Still,  in  some  cases  it  is  apt  to  produce  a  diarrhuea, 
which  is  perhaps  to  be  feared  in  phthisical  patients. 

P'rictional  electricity  has  again  been  introduced  into  the 
ranks  of  medicine.  It  was  the  first  form  that  was  employed 
but  had  been  entirely  replaced  by  the  galvanic  and  the  faradic 
currents.  It  has  lately  received  the  attention  of  neurologists 
and  many  excellent  properties  have  been  claimed  for  it.  It 
is  yet  too  early  to  accurately  formulate  its  use  or  to  determine 
under  what  conditions  it  is  preferable  to  the  other  forms.  In 
some  cases  of  paralysis,  where  nerve  degeneration  has  far  ad- 
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vanced  and  wliere  the  muscles  will  not  respond  either  to  the  gal- 
vanic or  the  faradic  current.  Franklinization  will  hring  about 
muscular  conti'action.  It  seems  to  possess  the  property  of  over- 
coming contractures  more  potently  than  does  either  of  the 
other  methods  of  electrization.  The  objections  to  its  use  are 
its  expense  and  the  cumbersomeness  of  the  appliances.  Like 
eveiything  new  it  is  receiving  much  attention,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  results  may  warrant  its  further  employment. 

In  pathology,  no  very  great  discoveries  have  been  made 
during  the  past  year.  Disease  germs  have  received  much 
attention,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  causal  germ  of  typhoid 
and  tuberculosis,  have  been  with  certainty  recognized. 

The  bacillus  tuberculosis  is  of  greater  medical  and  prac- 
tical interest  than  any  other,  and  I  may  therefore  be  excused 
for  calling  your  attention  to  it.  This  little  germ  has  been 
discovered  and  isolated  l)y  Ur.  Koch,  of  IJerlin.  lie  found 
that  the  bacillus  could  be  stained  only  by  alkaline  aniline  so 
lutions,  and  that  by  this  property  it  could  be  readily  differ- 
entiated from  all  other  bacteria,  lie  cultivated  the  organism 
and  found  in  about  two  hundred  inoculations  of  the  culture 
substance,  that  tuberculosis  invariably  ensued.  The  bacillus 
may  readily  be  discovered  in  the  sputa  of  tubercular  patients 
by  the  method  of  Koch,  modified  by  Ehrlich.  The  sputa  are 
dried  in  a  thin  layer  upon  a  cover  of  glass,  and  stained  by 
aniline  violet,  dissolved  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  aniline  oil. 
The  cover  is  then  immersed  in  a  strong  solution  of  nitric 
acid,  whereby  the  color  is  taken  from  everything  but  the 
bacillus  in  question.  Tpon  examining  the  preparation  under 
the  microscope,  the  bacillus  stands  out  as  a  violet  rod  in  a 
colorless  field.  Numerous  investigations  have  verified  the 
presence  of  this  bacillus  in  the  sputa  of  c<msumptives,  and 
its  absence  in  all  other  cases.  I  have  myself  been  able  to 
confirm  these  results  in  about  one  hundred  cases. 
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It  has  been  stated  by  Dr.  Schmidt,  of  New  Orleans,  that 
the  bacillus  is  no  bacillus,  but  simply  a  fat  ciystal  which  can 
readily  be  extracted  with  boiling  ether.  I  have  repeated  the 
experiments  of  Schmidt  and  find  that  he  is  in  error.  If  we 
stain  a  preparation  and  then  wash  it  with  boiling  ether,  and 
examine  the  specimen,  it  is  true  the  bacillus  has  become  in- 
visible, but  upon  restaining,  the  bacillus  comes  back  again, 
proving  that  the  ether  simply  washes  out  the  coloring  matter. 
Dr.  Schmidt  has  lately  retracted  his  error  and  acknowledged 
that  his  crystals  were  no  bacteria  at  all. 

Until  now  the  discoveries  of  Koch  have  not  produced  the 
fruit  so  earnestly  wished  for-  the  cure  of  consumption.  In- 
halations of  varicms  antiseptics  have  been  most  diligently 
employed,  but  none  has  yet  given  much  enc<mragement. 
From  the  great  efficacy  of  iodoform  in  tubercle  of  the  bone, 
it  was  thought  that  it  might  possibly  become  a  specific  for 
tuberculosis.  Careful  investigations  prove  its  inefficiency. 
We  have  given  the  drug  an  honest  trial  at  the  City  and 
(^)unty  Hospital,  in  the  form  of  long  continued  inhalati^ms 
of  an  etherio-alcoholic  solution,  but  have  seen  little  or  no 
effects.  The  inhalation  of  various  volatile  antiseptics  has 
been  diligently  examined,  but  until  now  none  has  been  found 
which  cures  the  disease.  It  is  true,  by  continuous  inhala- 
tion, the  fever  can  be  allayed,  the  expectoration  reduced,  and 
in  many  cases  the  condition  of  the  patient  can  be  somewhat 
l)enefited,  but  cured  he  cannot  be,  according  to  the  best  evi- 
dence thus  far  presented. 

It  is  not  probal)le  to  me  that  we  will  ever  be  able  by  any 
known  remedy  to  cure  the  disease,  for  even  should  we  be 
able  to  inhale  sufficient  antiseptic  to  destroy  all  germs  in  the 
bronchial  tubes  or  the  alveoli,  there  would  still  remain  unas- 
sailed  the  germs  in  the  structure  of  the  lung  that  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  inhalation.     If  we  would  cure  consumption 
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Ly  antiseptics,  we  must  find  one  that  can  be  given  internally 
without  injury  to  the  body,  in  doses  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
bactrium.  In  other  words,  we  must  find  a  drug  that  is  harm- 
ful to  the  disease  germ,  but  not  to  the  organism. 

A  few  montlis  ago  Debove,  of  Paris,  promulgated  a  state- 
ment that  by  forced  feeding  consumption  could  be  cured. 
He  found  that  when  introduced  through  a  stomach  catheter, 
immense  quantities  of  food  could  be  retained,  even  when 
vomiting  ensued  upon  swallowing  small  quantities.  This 
fact  seems  very  strange,  and  probably  none  of  us  would  ac- 
cept it  without  verification.  He  found  that  his  cases  of  con- 
sumption were  highly  benefited  by  such  forced  alimentation. 
These  experiments  have  been  repeated  by  others,  and  the 
highly  colored  reports  of  Debove  have  not  been  fully  con- 
firmed. Dnjardin-Beaumetz,  for  example,  found  that  in 
truth  the  nutrition  of  the  patient  improved,  but  that  no  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  lung  occurred.  It  seems  to  me  that 
an  error  is  apt  to  be  made  in  the  investigation  of  this  and 
other  remedial  agents.  We  are  too  prone  to  forget  what  is 
the  condition  of  the  lung  we  desire  to  cure.  It  is  surely  ask- 
ing too  much  of  a  remedy  to  demand  that  upon  a  month's 
trial  it  should  cure  large  suppurating  cavities.  We  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  cause  a  healing  of  a  lung  cavity  due  to 
bronchiectasis,  for  example,  where  the  condition  of  the  patient 
is  otherwise  excellent,  and  where  there  is  no  sign  of  tubercle. 
We  should  take  cases  early,  before  the  lung  tissue  has  begun 
to  break  down,  and  see  whether  the  new  method  of  treatment 
will  removal  from  the  sputa  the  bacilli  (which  have  already 
been  found  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  the  disease),  and 
whether  it  will  stay  the  onward  progress  of  the  disease. 
Such  a  result  is  by  no  means  a  vain  hope.  We  frequently 
have  occasion,  at  post-mortem  examination,  to  prove  the  fact 
that  phthisis  may  cure  itself.  How  much  forced  alimenta- 
tion will  contribute  to  that  end,  remains  to  be  seen. 
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Xot  long  ago,  Langenbucli  of  Berlin  astonished  the  medi- 
cal world  with  the  dictum  that  locomotor  ataxia  could  be  cured 
by  stretching  the  sciatic  nerve.  It  has  been  found  that  such 
stretching  has  a  very  decided  effect  upon  the  spinal  cord,  and 
the  operation  has  been  performed  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
— in  some  with  marked  improvement,  in  some  with  complete 
cure,  in  others,  again,  without  the  slightest  benefit.  I  have 
had  the  operation  performed  in  six  cases;  in  but  one  of  them 
a  cure  of  the  disease  resulted.  One  patient  died  during  an 
epileptic  attack  a  few  days  after  the  operation.  Another 
patient  has  fully  recovered;  so  that  now,  about  a  year  after 
the  operation,  he  performs  duty  as  a  nurse  in  the  hospital.  J 
cannot  say  that  the  other  patients  were  specially  benefited  by 
the  operation.  Of  those  who  have  had  large  experience  with 
the  treatment,  some  find  it  efficacious;  others,  not  at  all. 
Still  the  positive  results  in  the  value  of  their  evidence  over- 
balance the  negative,  and  as  the  operation,  if  properly  per- 
formed, is  by  no  means  a  dangerous  one,  further  employment 
of  it  is  recommended. 

Within  the  last  year,  it  has  become  a  tolerably  well  estab- 
lished fact  that  there  is  a  causal  relation  between  the  major- 
ity of  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia  and  syphilis.  Large  statistics 
have  proven  that  syphilis  is  frequently  a  forerunner  of  tabes. 
Erb,  for  example,  finds  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  his  cases  have 
had  chancre,  whereas,  of  the  other  cases  of  disease  of  the 
cord,  only  twelve  per  cent,  had  been  previously  so  affected. 
Acting  upon  this  fact,  the  anti-syphilitic  treatment  has  been 
inaugurated,  but  not  with  very  brilliant  results.  It  has  not 
been  found  to  be  of  much  service  in  old  cases,  although  a  few 
cases  have  already  been  reported  where  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment has  been  of  the  greatest  service  in  early  stages.  Our 
modes  of  diagnosis  have  been  so  perfected  that  we  can  now 
recognize  the  disease  in  its  inception,  and  it  may  be  that  we 
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will  not  be  so  powerless  against  this,  the  most  frequent  of 
spinal  disorders,  as  we  have  heretofore  been. 

Among  the  new  inventions  the  gastroscope  has  attracted 
considerable  attention.  It  lias  been  found  to  be  possible  to 
introduce  an  electric  light  into  the  stomach,  and  by  means  of 
properly  constructed  lenses  and  prisms,  to  look  into  the  liv- 
ing stomach.  The  instrument,  which  is  made  by  Leiter,  of 
Vienna,  is  most  admirably  constructed,  and,  indeed,  enables 
the  observer  to  see  into  the  viscus  without  very  much  trou- 
ble. How  mucli  practical  benefit  will  be  derived  from  this 
wonderful  instrument  remains  to  be  seen.  ' 
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SALICYLIC    ACID    IX   CERTAIN    PHASES  OF 

RHEUMATISM. 


BY    C,    M.    FEXN,    M.  D. 


(SUPPLKMKNTARY    RjEPORT  OX    PRACTICAL   MEDICINE.] 


It  WHH  lUY  privileije  many  year8  ago  to  call  tlie  attention  of 
llu»  |»rotV^sion  to  the  use  of  potassium  permanganate  in  that 
ly|H<  of  rhe\imatism  which  is  suppost^d  to  have  its  origin  in 
HV\Vh\  of  tlu*  processes  concerned  in  tlie  digestion  andassimi- 
lutiou  of  HtHivhy  aliments.  The  attempt  was  then  made  to 
hhoNN  lliHt  H  f^alt,  hoUling  so  large  a  proportion  of  oxygen 
(K  n,  Mh'J  Ol),  in  feehle  affinity,  if  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tiMh,  wo\ihl  part  with  enough  of  that  element  to  transform 
thi<  luetic  iH'U\  into  carbonic  acid,  etc.,  and  thus  set  in  motion 
a^uin  tlu<  ohhtr\icted  systemic  wheels.  In  cases  of  the  kind 
which  are  largi'ly  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  have 
lu'ought  almut  this  stasis  by  venereal  excesses,*  dissipation, 
and  expohjins  I  helieve  the  potash  salt  will  give  practical,  if 
nt»t  theort^tical  Hatisfaction.      I  did  not  recommend  it  as  a  spe- 

*  I  I'ii^urii  vuuureul  uxi'chhch  aci  the  chief  predisposing  cause  of  this  typn  of 
i'hu\iiiuititiiii.  1  iiho\U<l  likt)  to  moo  the  (etiology  of  the  disease  studied  in  this 
direction.  Anuiug  its  victniiH  nmy  be  found  the  chronic  rheumatic  subject, 
who  goi's  down  with  an  acute  attack  at  every  change  of  the  barometer.  In 
bUith  cuMUH  {ihysii'.iauH  of  twtMity-Hve  years  ago  were  wont  to  prescribe  quinine 
and  alkalios.  Kor  this  clasM  of  suflferers.  and  their  name  is  legion,  1  i>elieve 
salicylic  acid  (and  possibly  its  salts)  is  best  adapted,  and  shall  offer  the  rec- 
urdtt  uf  a  few  cases  in  support  of  my  opinion. 
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ciiic  in  all  cases,  for  I  believe  rheumatism  to  be  a  hydra- 
headed  monster,  which  no  Mingle  medicinal  weapon  caii  sub- 
due. Colchicum,  perhaps,  enters  into  a  larger  number  of 
formulHB  than  any  other  one  drug.  There  is  another  form  of 
this  disease,  however,  in  which  neither  potassium  permanga- 
nate, nor  colchicum  seems  to  meet  the  indications.  It  is,  per- 
haps, more  frequently  arthritic  in  character;  is  prone  ty 
attack  the  debilitated,  and  those  who  have  passed  the  meridian 
of  life  under  full  speed. 

Just  here  let  me  confess  that  I  am  quite  unable  to  accoimt 
for  the  brief  yet  brilliant  career  of  this  remedy.  Indeed,  if 
the  many  successful  cases  reported  are  to  be  credited,  no 
drug  has  ever  accomplished  such  results  in  so  short  a  time. 
In  1877,  a  lengthy  report  of  cases  was  read  before  the  Rich- 
mond Academy  of  Medicine,  which  was  remarkable  in  its 
details.  A  writer  in  a  Virginia  journal  of  same  year  re- 
corded a  case  of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  cured  in  three 
days  by  salicylic  acid.  The  pages  of  Braithwaite  and  other 
journals,  from  that  date  to  1880,  were  full  of  cases  so  treated. 
The  writer,  at  about  that  date,  began  a  collection  of  cases 
wnth  a  view  to  publication,  but  before  much  progress  had 
been  made,  the  remedy  had  apparently  gone  out  of  fashion. 
The  reasons  for  this  sudden  exit  may  have  been,  first,  that 
the  difficulty  in  finding  a  solvent  for  the  salt  led  to  other 
combinati(ms,  and,  finally,  to  the  disuse  of  all  of  them;  sec- 
ond, the  error  in  regarding  it  as  a  specific  for  all  forms  of 
the  malady,  and  hence  using  it  without  discrimination  in 
this  respect.  The  most  serious  objection,  however,  arose 
from  the  fact  that  with  the  increasing  demand  for  the  drug 
our  manufacturing  chemists  were  forced  to  use  carbolic  acid, 
instead  of  WMutergreen  and  salacin,  in  its  composition.  The 
resultant  salt  may  have  contained  the  same  chemical  equiva- 
lents, but  its  effect  upon  the  mucous  membranes  was  quite 
different  as  well  as  hurtful, 
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It  may  not  he  out  of  place  here  to  detail  hriefly  the  metliod 
of  admiiiiHtering  it,  purHued  hy  the  writer.     The  most    im- 
portant  step,   in   my  opinion,  was   to   select   snitahle  cases. 
The   remedy   was   usually   iriven    in   capsules   or   rice-wafer, 
hut  if  a  solution  was  preferred,  I  endeavored  to  use  a  solvent 
that  would  not  change  the  cliaracter  of  the  salt.     Pepsi  ne, 
therefore,  l)ecame  an    important  adjunct  to  each  prescription, 
as  through  a  series  of  experiments  I  had  found  it  to  increa-se 
the  soluhility  of  many  rehellious  salts.     If  possihle,  also,  the 
salicin  or  wintergreen  preparation  was  obtained.     And  in  the 
event  of  any  intolerance  on  the  part  of  the  stomach,  as  will 
l>e  observed  wtts  the  case  in  one  or  two  of  the  histories  re- 
corded further  on,  eacli  dose  of  the  salicylic  acid  was  pre- 
ceded by  half  a  drachm  of  hydrobromic  acid  — an  idea  sug- 
gested to  me  after  noting  its  power  in  removing  the  unpleasant 
effects  of  (juinine.     Furthermore,  I  discontinued  the  remedy, 
or  decrcHsed   the  doses,  as  soon  as  the  pnmiinent  symptoms 
yi(»Ided.      In  fm't,  if  six  twenty-grain  doses  did  not  produce  a 
profound   impression  upon  the  attack,  it  was  a  fair  inference 
that  pathology,  not  therapeutics,  was  at  fault,  and  that  it  was 
useless  to  continue  the  drug.     The  Xdtional   Dhpensatory 
denies  its  antipyretic  properties,  nor  does  it  explain  its  acti(m. 
Nor  shall    I   attempt  it  further  than  to  say  that   it  seems  to 
carry  by  assault  the  attack,  to  abort  it,  much  as  heroic  injec- 
tions of  nitrate  of  silver  vanquish  acute  blennorrhagia. 

K.  M.,  age<l  thirty-five,  wine  merchant,  had  been  taking  an 
irregular  course  of  potassii  iodidum  for  syphilitic  sequela?. 
Latterly,  his  duties  had  kept  him  in  the  cellar,  which  was 
damper  than  usual,  by  reason  of  the  rainy  weather.  Thurs- 
day, January  I2th,  he  was  prostrated  by  an  acute  attack  of 
rheumatism.  At  the  time  of  my  first  visit,  nine  a.  m.,  the 
right  foot,  ankle,  and  knee,  were  red,  swollen,  and  very  pain- 
ful; temperature  in  axilla  105°;  pulse  130,  full  and  strong. 
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He  was  crying  with  pain.  Ordered  six  scruple  doses  of  sali- 
cylic acid,  to  be  taken  in  capsules,  every  two  hours,  until 
relief  was  obtained,  or  all  taken,  and  to  wrap  the  limb  in  cot- 
ton. At  eight  p.  M.  the  iifth  powder  was  taken,  after  which 
he  slept  soundly  all  night.  The  change  wrought  in  twenty- 
four  hours  was  certainly  magical;  pain  gone;  temperature 
almost  normal,  and  swelling  rapidly  subsiding.  He  is  to 
take  the  remaining  doses  at  intervals  of  six  hours.  Sunday 
he  was  on  the  street,  and  Monday  morning  resumed  his 
duties  at  the  store. 

H.  B.  n.,  cabinet-maker,  aged  forty-live,  had  been  a  victim 
to  chronic  rheumatism  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  varied 
with  frequent  acute  attacks.  He  kept  himself  in  form  and 
at  labor  about  half  of  the  time  by  the  use  of  strong  claret. 
During  that  period,  for  these  attacks  he  had  tried  change  of 
residence  from  lowland  to  highland,  town  to  country,  and 
external  and  internal  remedies  by  the  gross,  until  he  had  be- 
come resigned  to  Abernethy's  quaint  suggestion  and  prescrip- 
tion, six  weeks  in  l)ed.  After  applying  juniper  and  turpen- 
tine for  two  or  three  days,  he  sent  for  me  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. His  hands,  like  boxing-gloves  in  appearance,  were  in- 
tensely swollen  and  painful;  pulse  rapid  and  feeble;  temper- 
ature abnormally  high.  As  in  the  previous  case,  he  was  to 
have  six  twenty-grain  doses  of  salicylic  acid  in  rice  wafer, 
every  two  hours,  and  envelop  the  hands  in  cotton  batting. 
Tlie  wafer  containing  the  second  dose  broke  in  its  downward 
course,  producing  so  much  smarting  and  irritation  in  the 
fauces  that  word  was  sent  of  his  inability  to  continue  the 
remedy.  The  messenger  returned  with  an  ounce  of  hydro- 
broicm  acid  labeled,  *•'  half  a  teaspoonful  to  be  taken  before 
each  wafer."  He  made  no  further  objection  to  the  remedy, 
and  in  four  days  returned  to  his  bench,  confessing  that  never 
before  had  one  of  his  attacks  passed  off  so  quickly.  He 
came  to  regard  the  medicine  as  a  genuine  specific  in  his  case. 
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About  live  months  after  tliifl,  a  New  York  friend  wrot«  to 
liim  tliat  a  new  specific  for  rlieumatism  liad  recently  been 
introduced  into  that  city,  and  throughout  the  East;  that  it 
might  be  found  in  San  Francisco,  but  not  elsewhere  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  With  my  explanation,  Mr.  H.  was  pleased  to 
find  that  it  was  his  now  old  remedy,  salicylic  acid. 

Judge  H.,  speculator,  aged  sixty-three,  a  typical  specimen 
of  the  class  who  "go  it  while  they  are  young,"  succumbed 
to  a  sharp  attack  of  arthritis.  \o  one  expected  him  to  re- 
cover. His  previous  habits  suggesting  a  gouty  diathesis,  I 
put  him  on  a  preparation  of  colchicum,  etc.,  in  connection 
with  quinine  and  stimulants;  ordered  iodine  and  cotton  to 
the  inflamed  joints.  lie  could  not  remain  long  in  a  horizon- 
tal position,  and  slept  but  little,  notwithstanding  the  use  of 
opiates.  As  he  did  not  make  much  progress  I  prescribed 
salicylic  acid  in  solution  with  pspsine,  etc.  The  night  nurse, 
wearied  by  the  queruhms  exactions  of  the  old  gentleman, 
pushed  the  remedies  inordinately.     I   found  the  patient,  at  y* 

my  Sunday  morning  visit,  sitting  bolt  upright  in  bed,  with 
eyes  half  open  and  lower  jaw  depressed,  and  in  such  a  stupor 
or  profound  sleep  that  nothing  could  rouse  him.  To  tlie  un- 
initiated and  oflicioiis  death  seemed  imminent,  and  a  change 
of  medical  attendant  was  intimated.  I  requested  a  respite  of 
six  hours,  until  the  patient  could  be  consulted,  assured  that 
my  favorable  prognosis  would  be  verified.  At  bed  time  he 
was  able  to  say,  in  cheerful  tones:  *'!  heard  all  the  critics 
had  to  say,  and  wanted  to  cuss  'em,  but  couldn't."  From 
that  moment  his  convalescence  was  uninterrupted,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  vesical  irritation,  produced  possibly  by 
the  salt.  I  had  previously  noticed  this  effect  in  the  person 
of  a  physician  who  had  been  using  salicylic  acid  in  his  gouty 
attacks.  In  both  cases  hydrobromic  acid  quickly  relieved  the 
unpleasant  symptoms.  I  shall  not  weary  the  convention  with 
other  cases. 
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REPORT  ON  RAILWAY  SURGERY. 


BY    A.    B.    NIXON,   M.    D.,    SAORAMKNTO,    SlTRCiKON    IN    CHIEF    O.     P. 

K.  R.  HOSPITAL. 


Mr.  Presidknt,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State 
Medical  Society  of  ('alifornia  :  In  reviewing  tlie  subject 
of  railway  surgery  in  a  general  way,  I  have  concluded  to 
conunence  by  referring  to  the  principle  of  rest,  as  a  normal 
remedial  agent,  and  most  potent  under  favorable  circum- 
stances to  repair  all  damages  that  may  be  incurred  to  the 
human  system.  Repair  is  but  the  repetition  of  growth, 
and  rest  is  the  necessary  antecedent  to  the  accomplishment 
of  both  repair  and  growth.  This  natural  suggestion  of  a 
means  towards  an  end  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the 
surgeon  in  the  treatment  of  his  cases. 

As  all  operations  in  surgeiy  of  any  magnitude  are  per- 
formed whilst  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  an  anes- 
thetic, I  have  considered  it  not  out  of  place  to  dwell  at  some 
length  upon  their  relative  virtue  and  proper  mode  of  admin- 
istration. Many  deaths  are  reported  annually,  caused  by  the 
administration  of  ether  and  chloroform-  consequently  the 
consideration  of  their  use  should  claim  the  critical  attention 
of  all  physicians  and  surgeons  who  have  occasion  to  use 
them,  in  order  that  fatal  accidents  may  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible.  The  choice  of  anesthetics  generally  lies  between 
sulph.  ether  and  chloroform,  and  both  have  warm  and  earnest 
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supporters.       Bromide   of    etliyl   lias   been   strongly   recorn-  ) 

mended  on  account  of  its  supposed  superior  safety,  but  as 
its  effect  is  very  short  and  transient  it  has  gained  but  few 
friends.  However,  in  regard  to  its  virtue,  I  know  nothing 
from  experience.  For  all  surgical  operations  requiring  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  I  prefer  the  use  of  chloroform, 
and  have  been  using  it  more  or  less  during  the  last  thirty- 
five  years,  and  thus  far  have  not  met  with  one  fatal  accident. 
Prof.  Julian  J.  Chisholm,  M.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, claims  that  he  has  operated  upon  t^\'^lve  thousand  pa- 
tients whilst  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  met 
with  no  fatal  case. 

Dr.  Hunter  McGuire,  of  liichmond,  Virginia,  reports 
that  in  the  division  of  the  Confederate  army  to  which  he 
was  attached  during  the  late  civil  war,  chloroform  was  ad- 
ministered twenty -eight  thousand  times  without  one  death. 
Dr.  Yandell,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  reports  ten  thousand 
cases  without  any  fatal  accident,  and   Dr.  Syme  claims  five  y 

thousand  cases  without  any  fatal  result.  This  certainly  goes 
far  to  prove  how  safely  chloroform  may  be  used  when  prop- 
erly administered,  and  sulph.  ether,  I  am  very  sure,  cannot 
show  a  better  record.  Dr.  (.liisholm  says  that  many  of  his 
cases  cover  those  having  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  lungs 
and  abdominal  viscera. 

As  a  general  rule,  anesthetics  should  not  be  given  upon  a 
full  stomach.  Before  the  administration  of  chloroform,  it 
has  been  my  custom  to  give  the  patient  cme  or  two  ounces  of 
whisky  or  brandy.  This  I  do  to  sustain  action  of  the  heart 
against  any  depressing  effect  of  the  anesthetic.  If  the  stim- 
ulant is  not  needed  it  can  do  but  little  harm,  and  I  consider 
its  administration  a  wise  precaution  in  order  to  prevent  acci- 
dent. All  clothing  about  the  neck  and  chest  should  be  re- 
moved or  made  loose,  so  that  no  impediment  on  that  account 
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could  interfere  with  the  normal  respiration.  The  patient 
should  be  laid  upon  his  back  in  the  horizontal  position,  with  a 
small  pillow  under  the  head.  The  vapor  of  chloroform  is 
then  administered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  largely  diluted 
or  mixed  with  atmospheric  air.  If  loud  snoring  or  difficult 
breathing  occur,  the  chin  should  be  slightly  elevated,  thereby 
straightening  the  air  passage  from  the  nose  to  the  larynx, 
when  the  breathing  will  generally  become  easy,  but  if  not, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  to  suffocation,  the  tongue  should  be 
drawn  out  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  in  addition  to  the  elevation 
of  the  chin;  but  this  is  something  very  seldom  required. 
These  general  rules,  when  strictly  observed,  will  make  either 
the  administration  of  chloroform  or  sulph.  ether  easy  and 
safe.  The  pulse,  breathing,  and  color  of  the  patient's  face, 
should  be  carefully  watched,  in  order  to  avoid  accident.  To 
restore  a  patient,  lowering  of  the  head,  electricity,  artificial 
breathing,  inhalation  of  amnu)nia  and  drawing  out  the 
tongue,  are  the  means  generally  used. 

Fear  on  the  part  of  the  patient  in  regard  to  the  danger  of 
taking  an  anesthetic  has  a  very  depressing  effect  upon  the 
heart's  action,  consequently  the  patient  should  be  confidently 
assured  that  there  is  no  danger  or  risk  to  his  life.  Stimu- 
lants may  safely  be  given,  to  exhilarate  the  patient's  spirits, 
and  every  little  art  resorted  to  calculated  to  dispel  all  fear 
and  unpleasant  forebodings  of  evil. 

Before  commencing  an  operation,  the  surgeon  should  see 
that  regular  and  easy  breathing  is  established  and  maintained. 
Ether  being  a  less  potent  remedy,  may  thus  be  a  safer  anes- 
thetic than  chloroform,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
not  entirely  without  danger.  It  has  a  death  record  as  well 
as  chloroform,  and  as  its  increased  use  advances  we  hear 
more  of  its  fatal  results.  To  determine  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  great  anesthetics,  ether  and  chloroform,  is  certainly 
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very  desirable.  Deaths  have  occurred  from  the  use  of  both, 
and  no  doubt  will  occur  again.  A  mixture  of  the  two  was 
prepared  at  an  early  day.  The  one  most  thoroughly  tested 
was  composed  of  three  parts  ether  and  one  part  chloroform, 
and  known  as  the  "  Vienna  Mixture,"  and  was  used  in  Vienna 
eight  thousand  times  without  any  fatal  result. 

Bilroth  recommended  a  mixture  composed  of  one  part  alco- 
hol added  to  the  above.  Another  combination  recommended 
is  composed  of  one  part  alcohol,  two  parts  chloroform,  and 
three  parts  ether.  I  consider  the  virtue  of  the  above  mix- 
tures as  quite  theoretical,  but  am  not  inclined  to  condemn 
their  use,  as  I  have  had  no  experience  with  them.  When  I 
have  had  difficulty  in  bringing  a  patient  readily  under  the 
influence  of  ether  I  have  sometimes  administered  chloroform 
in  additi(m,  and  have  always  found  the  result  favorable. 

During  the  last  thirteen  years  my  time  has  been  empK)yed 
in  the  service  of  the  ('entral  Paciiic  Railroad  Company,  as 
surgeon-in-chief  of  their  hospital,  and  consequently  the 
greater  portion  of  my  surgical  cases  liave  been  of  a  traumatic 
character,  and  the  most  troublesome  and  difficult  to  treat 
have  been  those  of  contused  and  lacerated  wounds.  These 
wounds  are  often  complicated  with  fractures  of  bones.  Such 
injuries  are  generally  attended  by  but  little  loss  of  blood,  be- 
cause when  blood  vessels  are  bruised  and  torn  they  do  not 
bleed  as  when  cut  with  a  smooth,  sharp  instrument,  but  in 
all  other  respects  they  are  much  more  serious,  as  they  are 
liable  to  violent  inflammation  and  sloughing;  also  c^use  great 
constitutional  derangement  and  disturbance  of  the  entire  svs- 
teni.  A  simple  lacerated  wound  may  be  treated  very  much 
the  same  as  an  incised  wound,  the  parts  being  brought  to- 
gether by  suture,  or  adhesive  strips,  but  severe  contused  and 
lacerated  wounds  require  a  very  different  treatment.  In  se- 
vere cases,  sensibility  of  the  injured  parts  is  frequently  be- 
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numbed  and  paralyzed,  requiring  the  application  of  warm 
and  stimulating  lotions,  and  the  most  thorough  drainage  pro- 
vided for.  The  warm  lotions  should  be  continued  until  after 
the  system  recovers  fully  from  nervous  shock,  which  almost 
always  attends  such  cases,  and  until  after  the  normal  heat  of 
the  body  returns.  When  the  first  symptoms  of  inflammation 
appear,  then  cool,  evaporating  lotions  should  be  constantly 
applied.  Poultices  may  also  be  used  to  promote  healthy 
suppuration  of  the  wounds.  If  reaction  is  not  soon  estab- 
lished in  the  injured  tissues,  gangrene  and  sloughing  will  be 
sure  to  follow;  but  it  may  occur,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
excessive  inflammation.  Alcohol  one  part,  and  water  three 
parts,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  tr.  opii,  make 
a  very  good  and  soothing  lotion,  and  when  the  discharges  be- 
come putrid  and  foul,  carbolic  acid  should  be  added.  More 
or  less  gangrene  and  sloughing  may  reasonably  be  expected 
in  all  cases.  The  main  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  pri- 
mary treatment  of  such  wounds  is  to  save  the  life  of  the  in- 
jured parts,  and  counteract  the  tendency  to  blood  poisoning. 
The  wounds  should  be  kept  thoroughly  drained  and  disin- 
fected. As  an  internal  remedy  to  prevent  blood  poisoning, 
or  to  counteract  its  effects,  I  consider  iron  and  quinine  in 
combination  as  the  most  reliable.  No  class  of  wounds  in 
my  estimation  require  more  careful  and  close  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  surgeon,  and  when  experienced  nurses  cannot 
be  obtained  the  surgeon  should  attend  to  the  dressings,  tor 
the  most  part,  himself.  This  of  course  is  a  great  tax  upon 
the  time  of  a  surgeon,  but  the  life  of  the  patient  may  often 
thus  depend  upon  his  personal  care.  Much  harm  may  be 
caused  by  the  application  of  cold  dressings  to  contused  and 
lacerated  wounds  before  reaction  is  established  in  the  capil- 
lary circulation  of  the  injured  parts,  causing  large  sloughs  of 
the  soft  tissues,  which  otherwise  might  be  saved  by  a  more 
judicious  treatment. 
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Such  patients  should  have  plenty  of  fresh,  pure  air,  light,  - 

nutritious  food,  and  stimulants  also,  when  there  is  much  ner-  i 

vous  prostration.  Opiates  may  he  given  with  great  heneiit  to 
assuage  pain  and  allay  nervous  irritation.  This  class  of  cases 
are  generally  very  tedious,  and  often  not  a  little  perplexing  to 
the  attending  surgeon;  consequently  the  patient  should  be 
early  informed  that  such  wounds  are  quite  a  long  time  in 
getting  well.  The  mind  of  the  patient  being  kept  cheerful 
and  contented  will  often  have  much  to  do  with  a  speedy  re- 
covery, whilst  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  patient  is  moody  and 
indulging  in  unfavorable  forebodings,  his  recovery  will  be  re- 
tarded and  his  cure  rendered  much  more  difficult.  The  pa- 
tient should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  all  noise  and 
excitement.  If  the  injury  is  in  an  arm  or  leg,  the  wounded 
limb  should  be  kept  slightly  elevated  above  the  body. 

The  above  is  a  general  outline  of  treatment  which  I  think 
contains  some  vahiable  hints  in  regard  to  the  management  of 
contused  and  lacerated  wounds.  In  passing  from  the  consid- 
eration and  treatment  of  contused  and  lacerated  wounds,  1 
will  now  take  up  the  subject  of  amputations,  rendered  neces- 
sary in  consequence  of  limbs  being  so  badly  crushed  or  injured 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  saving  them.  Such  cases  are 
attended  almost  invariably  by  very  considerable  nervous 
shock,  and  the  surgeon  maybe  in  considerable  doubt  whether 
to  operate  before  reaction  takes  place  or  not.  From  my  ob- 
servation in  such  cases  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the 
operation  of  amputation  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  repeat- 
edly operated  in  such  cases,  and  found  the  pulse  as  good  or 
better  at  the  close  of  the  operation  as  it  was  before  commenc- 
ing. In  amputations  I  approve  of  Es march's  bloodless 
method,  as  in  most  cases  it  is  better  to  save  all  the  blood  pos- 
sible, but  more  especially  when  there  is  much  nervous  shock 
and  previous  loss  of  blood.     In  amputations  of  the  limbs  the 
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surgeon  should  take  into  consideration  the  future  usefulness 
of  the  mutilated  member  with  reference  to  artificial  appli- 
ances. In  case  of  a  foot  being  crushed,  unless  the  foot  can 
be  amputated  anterior  to  the  insertion  of  the  flexors,  I  believe 
it  better  in  such  cases  to  amputate  the  leg  at  the  junction  of 
the  lower  and  middle  third,  for  the  reason  that  the  flexors 
being  severed,  the  extensors  having  no  antagonists,  draw  the 
heel  upward,  extend  the  foot,  and  cause  the  amputated  sur- 
face to  point  downward.  I  am  aware  that  to  avoid  that  difli- 
culty  it  has  been  recommended  that  the  tendo-achilles  should 
be  sev^ered,  thereby  affording  a  partial  relief.  Of  course  this 
advice  ignores  Chopart's,  Symes',  and  Pirogoff's  methods  of 
operating  upon  the  foot,  and  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
the  patient  can  have  an  artificial  limb  which  will  be  more 
useful  and  give  more  comfort  when  a  leg  is  amputated  at  the 
junction  of  the  lower  and  middle  third.  When  an  amputa- 
ticm  cannot  be  made  at  the  junction  of  the  lower  and  middle 
third  of  the  leg,  then  every  inch  should  be  saved  that  is  pos- 
sible between  that  point  and  the  knee  joint;  but  if  the  joint 
cannot  be  saved,  then  I  think  it  best  to  go  above  as  far  as  the 
junction  of  the  lower  and  middle  third  of  the  femur,  and  then 
every  inch  possible  should  be  saved  until  the  hip  joint  is 
reached.  In  aniputations  of  the  extremities  I  prefer  the 
antero-posterior  double  flap  operations.  Tliey  are  the  neatest, 
and  I  think  the  best.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  longer 
the  stump  the  better  it  is  for  the  application  of  an  artificial 
limb. 

In  case  of  a  crushed  or  injured  hand,  if  no  part  of  it  can 
be  saved,  I  think  the  best  place  for  amputation  to  be  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  wrist  joint,  and  then  save  as  much  as 
possible  between  that  and  the  elbow.  But  if  the  joint  can- 
not be  saved,  then  go  two  or  three  inches  above,  and  after 
that  save  as  much  as  possible  of  the  arm  until  the  shoulder 
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joint   in  reached.     For  fingers  and   toes,  I  think  the   jiHut 
o|^)erationK  are  the  best,  hut  not  at  the  expense  of  their  lengrtli. 
This  opinion  in  regard  to  amputations  I  derive  from  tlioj?e 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  limbs.     The  manu- 
facture of  artificial  appliances  during  the  last  twenty  years 
have  been  brought  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection,  con- 
sequently all  amputations  should  be  performed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them,  and  the  degree 
of  cxiuifort  with  which  they  can  be  worn.     In  case  of  serious 
acx'ident,  it  is  usual   to  call   the  first   surgeon  that  can    be 
found,  and  it  is  clearly  his  duty  to  promptly  respond  and 
take  temporary  charge  of  the  case.     If  he  is  a  stranger    to 
the  patient,  or  not  his  medical  adviser,  it  is  as  clearly  his 
duty  to  offer  to  surrender  the  case  to  the  family  physician, 
and   leave   it  to   the   interested   parties  whether  or  not  his 
future  services  be  required.     Every  sentiment  of  honor  and 
fair  dealing  should  dictate  that  course. 

A  C(mimon  injury  met  with  in  railway  surgery  is  that  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  In  slight  cases  of  concussion  of 
the  brain,  the  symptoms  are  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  stupe- 
faction and  loss  of  memory,  all  these  being  quite  temporarj\ 
In  severe  cases,  however,  we  find  instant  loss  of  memory, 
sensaticm  and  volition,  and  vomiting  is  frequently  an  accom- 
paniment. The  patient  renuiins  as  if  in  a  sound  sleep,  but 
there  is  no  stertorous  breathing,  as  in  apoplexy,  or  as  in  com- 
pression of  the  brain;  the  pulse  is  variable  and  stmietimes 
intermittent,  generally  rapid  and  more  feeble  than  in  com- 
pressit)n,  extremities  cold  and  frecjuently  in  a  clammy  sweat. 
ratlu)logy  as  yet  has  thrown  but  little  light  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  only  reasonable  idea  that  I  can  form  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  injury  is,  that  it  is  caused  by  the  jarring  of  the 
nervous  substance,  eventuating,  in  seveiv  cases,  in  a  loss  of 
its  consistence  if  not  in  its  positive  laceration.     When  we 
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come  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  causes  of  concus- 
sion, this  view  of  the  case  appears  quite  plausible  if  not  en^ 
tirely  correct.  As  most  cases  of  concussion  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  are  produced  from  a  direct  blow  upon  the 
head  or  back,  and  when  this  occurs  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  is  aifected  by  the  vibratory  move- 
ments communicated  to  them  through  the  osseous  case  with 
which  they  are  enclosed.  Tlie  force  of  the  injury,  or  blow, 
instead  of  being  expended  upon  the  skull  and  spinal  column, 
is  transmitted  to  the  cerebral  substance  and  spinal  cord, 
which  is  thus  jarred  and  injured.  When  the  blow  is  slight, 
the  eifect  of  course  will  be  prop>rtionately  mild,  the  person 
being  stunned,  as  it  were,  but  when  the  force  is  severe  and 
concentrated,  the  result  will  be  correspondingly  injurious. 
Similar  effects  may  also  occur  when  the  concussion  by  vio-« 
lence  is  applied  indirectly,  as  when  a  person  falling  from  a 
considerable  hight,  alights  upon  the  feet  or  knees,  or  in  the 
sitting  posture.  In  snch  cases  the  force  of  the  fall  is  trans- 
mitted along  the  bones  of  the  extremities  and  spine  to  the 
base  of  the  skull,  where  it  is  communicated  to  the  brain  very 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  when  the  head  is  struck  with  a 
hanl  substance.  As  concussion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
may  exist  in  various  degrees,  so  the  symptoms  with  which 
they  are  characterized  may  present  various  shades  of  differ- 
ence, depending  upon  the  severity  of  the  injury,  consequently 
it  would  seem  proper  to  study  the  symptoms  with  reference 
to  their  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  value.  Concussion  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  may  be  divided  into  three  stages, 
viz:  first,  collapse;  second,  reaction;  and  third,  inflamma- 
tion. 

The  stage  of  collapse  is  recognized  l)y  symptoms  of  exhaus- 
tion, the  system  having  received  a  shock,  varying  from  the 
slightest  functional  derangement  to  complete    insensibility, 
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life  being  almost  suspended.     In  a  slight  concussion  of   the 
brain,  there  will  be  a  confusion  of  ideas,  slight  pallor    of 
countenance,  a  disposition  to  yawn,  or  sigh,  and  a  feeling   of 
nausea  at  the  stomach.     This  condition  usually  continues  but 
a  short  time,  aud  the  injured  person  will  soon  resume   his 
self  possession  and  go  about  his  business  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.    This  is  a  sample  of  slight  concussion.     Wlien 
the  concussion  is  severe,  the  symptoms  will  be  much  more 
distinctly  marked  and  will  continue  for  a  much  longer  period 
of  time  before  reaction  will  set  in.     Nervous  prostration  will 
be  profound,  countenance  deathly  pale,  breathing  feeble,  the 
pulse  soft,  fluttering,  intermittent,  and  almost  imperceptible; 
no  physical  strength,  deglutition  impossible,  the  stomach  op- 
pressed with  nausea,  frequently  ejecting  its  contents;    the 
bowels   become   relaxed,  and   occasionally   involuntary   dis- 
charges occur;  the  pupils  are  usually  contracted,  or  one  may 
l>e  eontracteil  and  the  other  dilated;  the  mind  is  prostrated; 
s|)ei^ial  sensation  is  in  a  state  of  al>eyance;  the  patient,  if 
aroused  at  all,  is  aroused  with  difficulty,  and  answers,  if  spo- 
ken to,  only  in  monosyllables.     Tiie  surface  of  the  body  soon 
bei»omes  cold,  and  is  covered  by  a  clammy  perspiration.    Tlie 
condition  of  the  bladder  is  variable;  sometimes  the  urine  lias 
to  be  drawn  off  with  a  catheter;  at  other  times  it  dribbles 
away  involuntarily.     The  duration  of  this  stage  varies  greatly, 
and,  i>f  course,  dej>ends  uj>on  the  severity  of  the  injury.     In 
reganl  to  treatment,  the  main  indication  in  the  stage  of  col- 
lai)se  is  to  establish  reaction,  and  the  tirst  thing  to  be  done 
with  that  objtH't  in  view,  is  to  place  the  patient  in  the  re- 
cumbent iK>sition  with  the  head  on  a  level  with  the  Inxiy. 
Free  access  of  fresh  air  should  be  secureii,  and  the  patient*s 
face  gently  fauneil*      Tight  garments  of   every  description 
slu>uld  l>e  speeilily  Un^sened,  and  free  play  given  to  the  res- 
piratory muscles.     C\>Id  water  may  W  spriukleil  upon  the 
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face  and  chest;  a  smelling  bottle  may  be  intermittingly  ap- 
plied to  the  nostrils;  also,  sinapisms  should  be  applied  to 
the  spine,  extremities,  and  precordial  regions.  Stimulating 
injections  may  also  be  resorted  to,  and  the  whole  body  bathed 
with  spirits  and  rubbed  with  warm  flannel  cloths.  As  soon 
as  the  patient  is  able  to  swallow^,  he  may  drink  a  little  cold 
water,  or  water  and  brandy,  the  latter,  more  especially,  when 
the  system  is  slow  in  showing  symptoms  of  reaction.  In 
cases  where  the  patient  has  taken  a  hearty  meal  before  being 
injured,  spontaneous  vomiting  gives  great  relief,  and  very 
greatly  promotes  restoration.  As  reaction  takes  place,  color 
succeeds  pallor;  warmth,  coldness,  and  intelligence  a  confu- 
sion of  ideas;  the  pulse  resumes  its  normal  force;  the  respira- 
tion becomes  more  natural;  the  stomach  is  relieved  of  nau- 
sea; the  sphincter  muscles  regain  their  proper  functions;  the 
senses  are  again  revived,  and  volition  gradually  restored;  but 
restoration  may  be  either  rapid  or  gradual,  temporary  or  per- 
manent; however,  w^hen  once  fully  established,  it  rarely  re- 
cedes, but,  on  the  contrary,  steadily  advances,  with  a  ten- 
dency, not  infrequently,  to  over-action.  Restoratives,  such 
as  ammonia  (the  salts  and  not  the  spirits),  should  be  applied 
to  the  nostrils;  also,  spirits  of  camphor  may  be  inhaled. 

The  practice  of  pouring  drinks  of  any  kind  into  the  pa- 
tient's mouth,  before  he  is  able  to  swallow  of  his  own  accord, 
should  not  only  be  avoided  but  deprecated  in  decided  terms, 
as  the  fluids  are  liable  to  pass  down  into  the  trachea,  where 
even  a  small  quantity  might  produce  fatal  suifocation.  It  is 
always  better  to  wait  until  the  patient  is  able  to  swallow  of 
his  own  accord  and  volition,  than  to  attempt  to  pour  anything 
down  his  throat  when  he  is  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  Stim- 
ulants should  be  used  sparingly  during  the  period  of  col- 
lapse, and  w^hen  reaction  sets  in  they  should  be  suspended 
altogether.     Good  brandy,  I  think,  is  the  best  stimulant,  but 
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when  that  cannot  be  obtained,  I  would  give  whisky  the  next 
preference.  In  ordinary  or  mild  cases,  stimulants  are  not 
required,  consequently  I  would  advise  their  use  only  in  severe 
cases.  When  reaction  takes  place,  the  care  and  attention  of 
the  surgeon  should  not  cease  by  any  means,  but  on  the  con- 
trary  he  should  carefully  and  vigilantly  watch  every  symptom 
as  it  appears,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
of  its  pathological  import  and  to  embrace  the  earliest  mo- 
ment to  counteract  any  deviation  from  healthy  action.  The 
danger  now  to  be  apprehended  is  inflammation  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  and  their  membrane. 

Generally,  after  the  patient  has  recovered  his  faculties,  it 
is  observed  that  the  functions  which  were  suspended  are  per- 
formed with  a  slight  degree  of  excitement.  This,  however, 
need  not  always  be  taken  as  an  indication  for  active  interfer- 
ence, as  it  generally  disappears  spontaneously  in  a  short  time. 
Diet  should  be  light  and  non-stimulating,  and  perfect  rest  of 
mind  and  body  enjoined.  No  visitors  should  be  allowed  to 
see  the  patient.  No  noise  or  loud  talking  should  be  per- 
mitted, but  on  the  contrary  the  patient  shcmld  be  isolated  as 
much  as  possible  from  all  except  his  attendants,  and  they 
should  be  exceedingly  careful  not  to  say  or  do  anything  that 
would  in  any  way  ruffle  his  feelings  or  excite  his  mind.  Ab- 
solnte  rest  and  quiet  should  be  strictly  enforced  until  the 
crisis  is  past.  In  concussion  of  the  brain,~the  head  should 
be  carefully  watched,  and  any  pain  of  which  it  may  be  the 
seat  must  be  looked  uj}on  with  suspicion.  In  such  cases  a 
brisk  purgative  may  avert  a  threatened  evil;  also  a  dose  of 
tr.  'accmite  and  bromide  of  potass,  may  be  given  four  or  live 
times  a  day,  and  if  that  does  not  relieve  the  symptoms,  then 
it  is  well  to  apply  a  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  The 
same  treatment  may  also  be  used  in  cases  of  inflanmiation  of 
the  spinal  cord.     As  a  purgative,  I  prefer  the  pil.  hydrarg, 
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followed  by  a  saline  cathartic.  The  pil.  hydrarg,  may  be 
given  in  the  evening  and  a  saline  draft  administered  the 
next  morning.  When  the  third  stage  appears,  it  is  that  of 
traumatic  inflammation.  The  period  of  'its  development  is 
quite  variable.  It  may  take  place  in  a  few  days,  but  instances 
occur  in  which  it  does  not  manifest  itself  for  weeks  and  even 
months  after  the  injury.  In  the  former  case,  the  disease 
manifests  itself  clearly  and  unmistakably;  in  the  latter,  it  is 
often  latent,  its  development  being  slow  and  insidious,  and 
its  progress  consequently  often  considerable  before  its  true 
character  is  discovered.  These  cases  are  sub-acute  and  require 
much  c«re  and  skill  in  treatment,  and  in  many  instances  it 
will  be  difficult  to  disabuse  the  mind  of  the  patient  of  the 
idea  that  his  medical  adviser  is  not  exaggerating  the  impor- 
tance and  danger  of  his  case.  Acute  traumatic  inflamma- 
tion as  it  usually  manifests  itself,  is  characterized  by  high 
febrile  disturbance,  intolerance  of  light  and  noise,  cephalal- 
gia, suffusion  of  the  eyes,  flushed  countenance,  excessive 
thirst  and  restlessness,  hot,  dry  skin,  hurried  respiration, 
heavily  coated  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  constipation  of  the 
lx)wels,  scanty  and  high  colored  urine,  and  a  hard  and  fre- 
quent pulse.  * 

Delirium  generally  commences  at  an  early  period.  The 
carotid  arteries  often  beat  with  unusual  force,  and  as  the  dis- 
ease advances  the  patient  is  liable  to  be  seized  with  spasms, 
and  Anally  coma  and  paralysis,  which  generally  soon  closes 
the  scene  in  the  death  of  the  patient.  On  dissection  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes,  they  are  found  to  be  in  a  state  of 
disease,  portions  of  the  former  being  softened  and  apparently 
mixed  with  blood  and  pus,  and  the  latter,  as  it  were,  in- 
crusted  with  patches  of  lymph.  Serum  is  also  found  in  con- 
siderable quantity  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  in  the  ventri- 
cles,    The  treatment  of  this  variety  of  inflammation  should 
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be  early  and  as  vigorous  as  possible.  If  the  patient  is  of  a 
plethoric  habit,  blood  should  be  freely  abstracted  from  tlie 
arm  or  temples;  the  bowels  should  be  thoroughly  moved  witli 
a  mercurial  cathartic,  aided  by  an  enema;  the  head  should  he 
kept  elevated  and  ice  applied,  and  light  and  noise  should  be 
strictly  excluded  from  his  apartments. 

But  little  nourishment  should  be  allowed,  and  that  little 
of  a  light  and  bland  character.  Drinks  should  be  cold  water, 
acidulated  with  lemon,  if  relished  better  than  plain  water. 
Some  authors  recommend  the  use  of  mercurials  until  decided 
ptyalism  is  produced,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  general  ver- 
dict of  the  medical  profession  of  to-day  would  not  be  in  favor 
of  it.  Instead  of  relying  upon  mercurials,  I  have  reposed 
my  chief  confidence  upon  the  use  of  aconite,  brom.  potass  and 
iod.  potass,  and  an  occasional  dose  of  pil.  hydrarg.,  followed 
by  a  saline  draft  and  counter-irritants. 

Sprains,  dislocations  and  fractured  bones  are  also  very  fre- 
quently met  with  in  railway  surgery.  In  the  former  injury 
the  proper  applicatiim  of  lotions  and  bandages,  with  rest,  is 
the  best  treatment.  In  the  two  latter  injuries,  reductions, 
appliances  that  secure  perfect  immobility  of  the  injured  part« 
and  rest,  are  the  three  principal  indications  to  be  met  iii 
their  management,  the  special  treatment  to  be  modified  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  in  each  individual  case. 

In  this  report  I  have  endeavored  to  be  as  brief  as  possible, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  go  over  most  of  the  principal  ground 
of  my  subject.  To  do  justice  and  give  ample  scope,  how- 
ever, to  the  subject  under  consideration,  would  require  a  nu)re 
able  pen  than  mine,  and  much  more  space  than  would  be 
proper  for  an  occasion  like  this. 
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REPORT   ON    MEDICAL   EDUCATION. 


BY    A.    H.    PRATT,    M.  D.,    CHAIRMAN. 


Tlie  average  man  gives  himself  up  to  the  interest  of  self 
and  the  interest  of  the  general  public.  As  medical  men,  we 
have  in  addition  the  interest  of  the  profession  in  general.  In 
the  subject  of  medical  education  the  three  phases  of  interest 
are  involved.  Upon  this  subject  of  late  years  much  interest 
has  been  manifested,  and  much  ink  shed,  and  widely  divergent 
the  views  offered. 

Between  Dr.  Yandell,  who  thinks  that  no  preliminary  edu- 
cation to  speak  of  is  necessary,  and  those  who  write  as  though 
an  aspirant  to  medical  study  should  be  a  walking  encyclo- 
pedia of  general  knowledge,  there  is  almost  an  impassible 
barrier.  Tlie  Doctor  advocates  almost  a  divorcement  of  clin- 
ical and  didactic  instruction,  and  the  complete  subordination 
of  the  latter  to  the  former.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  he  stands 
alone  in  the  constellation  of  American  teachers. 

In  glancing  over  the  literature  of  our  subject,  there  is  man- 
ifest too  great  a  tendency  to  disparage  the  American  system 
of  instruction ;  too  great  a  tendency  to  laud  the  system  of  the 
old  world,  and  to  urge  its  engraftment  upon  our  soil  to  the 
exclusion  of  our  system  of  which  we  are  children. 

In  the  first  place  I  am  an  American.  I  believe  firmly  in 
America  and  her  institutions.  I  believe  we  are  not  only 
working  out  a  new  system  of  politics,  but  also  a  new  system 
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of  free  schools,  free  speech,  free  press,  free  manhood,  and  last 
but  not  least,  a  new  system  of  medical  education.  I  helieve 
that  however  much  there  may  be  of  good  in  the  system  of  the 
old  countries,  that  system  is  not  now  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
this  nation  or  its  civilization. 

The  German  mind  is  essentially  a  scientific  one — a  patient, 
plodding,  much-enduring  people.  At  the  head  of  the  scien- 
tific world  to-day,  their  ideas  are  sown  abroad  and  leave  their 
impress  upon  the  thoughts  and  writings  of  all  nations.  All 
honor  to  the  Germans.  But  the  genius  of  American  mind 
leans  decidedly  to  the  practical — to  the  utilitarian  side  of  life. 

To  the  average  American  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  science  in 
the  abstract,  but  show  him  where  a  scientific  principle  may 
be  practically  utilized  and  he  will  not  only  master  the  princi- 
ple involved,  but  will  also  solve  the  problem  of  its  practical 
utilization.  Is  this  strange?  Let  us  inquire.  We  are  one 
hundred  years  old.  The  human  mind  is  developmental. 
Our  ancestry,  in  the  main,  came  from  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  the  old  country.  Their  children  were  born  in  log 
cabins  and  faced  stern,  unproductive  nature  on  life's  very 
threshold.  Their  energies  were  directed  to  utilitarian  prob- 
lems <mly.  No  libraries,  no  museums,  no  traditions,  no  an- 
tiquities, nothing  to  suggest  the  scientific,  but  the  practical 
suggested  by  inheritance,  their  necessities,  their  hopes  and 
their  fears.  Was  it  not  then  to  be  expected  that  the  bias  of 
national  mind  should,  under  the  circumstances,  lean  to  the 
practical  ? 

And  why  should  the  laws  of  human  development  be  with 
us  the  exception?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  order  of  develop- 
ment is  first  of  the  arts  and  then  of  the  sciences?  This  truth 
granted  in  general,  is  it  not  to  be  applied  to  medicine?  If 
so,  may  it  not  be  said  that  medical  education  here  is  in  the 
order  of  legitimate  development? 
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Here  lies  the  kernel  of  the  subject;  and  a  proposition  here 
advanced  is  that  our  system  is  and  has  been  adapted  to  our 
national,  social  and  scientific  development.  It  is  a  flexible 
system,  and  bends  and  is  bending  to  our  needs  and  standards. 
Is  the  standard  of  instruction  and  graduation  the  same  to-day 
as  it  was  when  some  of  our  now  gray  heads  sat  upon  the  lec- 
ture bench,  or  trembled  at  the  portals  of  the  green  room? 
Was  the  range  of  studies  of  their  day  as  wide  as  the  range  of 
to-day  ? 

But  why  decry  our  system  for  making  it  furnish  what  we 
ourselves  make  the  needs  of  our  system?  How  many  here 
love  science  for  science  sake?  How  many  of  you  study  the 
science  of  Ziemssen  rather  than  hard  kernels  of  therapeutical 
facts  for  daily  use?  How  many  endeavor,  by  voice  and  ex- 
ample, to  elevate  the  scientific  basis  of  the  communities  in 
which  you  severally  reside?  How  many  hold  up  to  your  stu- 
dents the  science  of  Germany  rather  thait  the  practical  ten- 
dency of  America?  How  many  of  you  hold  up  in  favorable 
contrast  the  success  of  the  European  graduate  at  the  expense 
of  the  graduates  of  the  system  you  profess  to  condemn?  And 
again,  why  smirch  our  own  characters  by  blackening  the 
character  of  that  system  whose  children  we  are?  The  con- 
clusion is  inevitable  that  if  we  are  ashamed  of  our  system, 
we  must  also  be  ashamed  of  ourselves. 

Boerhave  left  as  the  total  of  medical  practice  and  trutli 
this  saying:  "keep  the  head  cool,  the  feet  warm  and  the  bow- 
els open."  Were  he  living  to-day,  think  you  his  legacy  to 
humanity  would  be  the  same?  Or  think  you  his  European 
ronfreres  of  to-day  would  subscribe  to  the  same?  If,  then, 
time  was  a  necessary  element  in  the  development  of  Europe, 
why  should  it  not  also  be  of  America?  In  the  reign  of  the 
good  Queen  Anne  of  England,  a  famous  prescription  for  epi- 
lepsy was  made  of  the  flesh  of  the  anti-epilepti  ve  crow,  drachms 
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three;  viper  powder  and  native  cinnamon  of  eacli  a  draclnn; 
tlie  wliole  taken  in  two  doses.  Of  late  years  the  profession 
tliere  seems  to  liave  neglected  this  popular  and  time-hcmored 
prescription. 

I  do  not  think  now  that  any  one  will  say  that  I  am  nn- 
American  in  my  views,  nor  do  1  wish  to  offer  any  strictures 
on  the  system  in  vogue  in  the  old  world.  With  aW  our  faults 
we  are  the  therapeutic  and  surgical  peers  of  any  nation,  and 
look  to  time  remedying  whatever  faults  under  which  we  may 
now  be  laboring.  While  this  is  true,  it  nevertheless  is  a 
fact  that  our  system  needs  pruning  and  cultivation. 

First,  we  need  endowed  medical  colleges  that  will  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  number  of  their  classes  for  their  yearly  existence. 
How  seldom  it  is  that  our  rich  philanthropists  remember  a 
medical  college.  All  other  charities  and  institutions  are  fos- 
tered by  State  and  individual  endowment,  but  medical  educa- 
tion is  a  plant  left'  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  public  often 
condemn  the  product  of  our  schools,  but  resist  all  efforts  to 
aid  the  factors  that  produce  the  product. 

Second,  we  have  too  many  schools.  The  law  of  trade  rules 
here  as  elsew^here,  and  too  great  a  supply  cheapens  the  mar- 
ket. (\)nsider  for  a  moment  their  multiplication.  Ohio 
leads  off  with  something  like  a  dozen,  and  seems  willing  to 
furnish  all  our  doctors  as  well  as  Presidents.  It  may  be  that 
as  one  college  can  furnish  but  so  many  titles,  more  were 
necessai"y  in  order  that  no  doctor  who  was  both  able  and 
willing  to  accept  a  professorship  should  be  slighted.  And 
herein  may  lie  the  "  long  felt  want,"  so  modestly  expressed 
in  each  new  college  prospectus.  I  do  not  wish  to  judge 
Ohio  harshly,  for  too  many  of  our  cities,  Chicago  included, 
seems  to  imagine  that  it  is  a  young  Ohio  in  itself.  This 
same  facility  of  organization  is  also  extended  to  spurious 
colleges.     Such  a  thing  as  scrutiny  by  the  body  politic  of 
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the  aims  and  designs  of  the  proposed  incorporating  body  is 
unknown.  And  while  the  State  may  require  a  license  to 
practice,  it  grants  indiscriminately  the  right  to  teach  and 
license.  Who  ever. heard  of  an  application  for  a  charter  to 
found  a  medical  school  being  refused?  The  wrong  does  Hot 
lie  in  our  system  of  education,  but  goes  deeper  and  involves 
public  sentiment,  which  is  ever  tender  on  the  subject  of 
medicine  or  any  of  its  cognate  branches. 

Third,  the  duration  of  study  must  be  lengthened  more 
generally  than  is  now  the  case.  The  wider  a  river  the  longer 
is  the  time  necessary  to  cross  it;  and  as  medicine  widens  in 
its  scope  so  must  the  time  to  compass  it  be  increased.  The 
ranks  of  the  profession  are  a  unit  here,  but  the  colleges 
either  cannot  or  will  not  change  their  curriculum.  If  the 
latter  be  true,  the  fault  lies  with  the  colleges;  but  if  the 
former,  the  remedy  lies  with  the  profession.  Let  physicians 
encourage  their  students  to  avoid  two-term  colleges,  whether 
in  New  York  or  Kansas  City.  Also  let  them  educate  the 
public  to  do  honor  to  the  graduates  of  hmg  term  schools. 

Fourth,  the  most  pressing  demand  for  change  should  be 
in  the  material  allowed  to  matriculate.  The  profession  is 
essentially  a  scientific  one,  and  is  expected  to  stand  before 
the  public  lumorable  in  its  scientiiic  attainments.  How  can 
this  be  done  unless  there  is  a  standard  of  qualification  for  its 
commencement  as  well  as  completicm^  Without  wishing  to 
offend,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  more  than 
three-fourths  of  our  medical  colleges,  any  one  can  matriculate 
who  can  write  his  own  name,  and  no  questions  asked.  Stu- 
'  dents  are  graduated  to  whom  a  decimal  fraction  is  a  ponn 
(fmhioruNi,  and  who  are  as  familiar  with  grammar  as  Adam 
may  have  been  with  astronomy.  Some  five  years  since,  over 
four  hundred  graduates  issued  from  the  portals  of  the  three 
>'ew  York  City  colleges.      The  total  of  all  the  rejections 
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cuuld  he  counted  on  one's  lingers  with  a  finger  to  spare. 
Such  thorough  teaching  is  remarkable.  Nor  have  I  evidence 
that  teaching  is  less  remarkable  in  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  or  in  any  of  our  aspiring  medical  centers,  than  it 
is  in  New  York  City.  In  wide  contrast  to  such  results  are 
those  obtained  by  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  last 
year  but  ten  graduated  out  of  a  class  of  forty  applicants. 

Since  my  appointment  as  Chairman  of  the  (^ommittee  of 
Medical  Educaticm,  I  have  carefully  read  whatever  has  come 
in  my  way  relating  to  the  subject-  -essays,  reports  and  edito- 
rials- -and  I  have  become  convinced  that  reform  must  come 
from  sources  outside  of  our  so-called  medical  centers.  There 
the  large  schools  are  jealous  of  their  classes  and  revenues, 
and  are  afraid  of  each  other.  They  point  to  their  large 
classes  and  talk  of  higher  medical  education,  leaving  to 
schools  of  lesser  numerical  pretensions  the  initiative  of  the 
work.  'Tis  true  that  New  York  and  Philadelphia  have  now 
their  polyclinic,  post-graduate  courses,  and  private  instructors, 
but  they  are  so  hedged  in  by  fee  graspers  that  they  are  be- 
come a  sort  of  medical  Niagara,  because  of  multiplied  and 
extravagant  charges. 

(lentlemeTi,  I  trust  I  have  offended  no  one  -least  of  all  a 
metropolitan  graduate,  for  I  am  such  an  one  myself.  In 
conclusion,  let  me  again  say  that  I  am  a  believer  in  our 
schools  and  system.  They  filled  their  mission  in  the  past 
and  will  do  so  in  the  future.  Changes  have  come  and  more 
are  coming,  to  pl^ce  them  abreast  of  the  age.  The  profes- 
sion is  aroused  and  the  public  is  wakening,  and  demands 
made  sufiiciently  loud  must  be  affirmatively  answered.  Carl  * 
Schroeder  says,  to  study  gj^nsecology  go  to  America.  The 
works  of  our  writers  Europe  accepts  as  autliority,  and  why 
may  not  the  time  come  when  American  schools,  like  Ameri- 
can w^atches,  shall  be  standard  throughout  the  world. 
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Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  State  Medical 
Society  :  It  may  frequently  be  observed  in  a  family  consist- 
ing of  many  children,  that  all  are  not  equally  beloved  by 
their  parents.  Sometimes  the  first-bom  and  the  last-born  are 
the  favored  ones;  sometimes  the  beauty  or  talent  of  another 
child  draws  undue  homage  from  the  proud  parental  heart, 
whilst  other  worthy  members  of  the  family  who  gather 
around  the  domestic  hearth,  must  perforce  take  a  place  in  the 
background  and  make  themselves  comfortable  as  best  they 
can.  A  somewhat  similar  state  of  affairs  is,  it  appears  to  me, 
going  on  in  the  family  circle  of  the  dear  old  woman  "  Ars 
Medica,"  who,  unlike  others  of  her  sex,  becomes  the  more 
fertile  the  older  she  grows.  Year  after  year  her  numerous 
children  assemble  before  her  to  report  the  progress  they  have 
made  in  their  special  branches — surgery,  internal  medicine, 
gynecology,  hygiene,  and  others.  They  are  listened  to  with 
pride  and  approbation;  but  of  the  two  gracious  sisters,  oph- 
thalmology and  otology,  who  should  advance  hand  in  hand  to 
make  their  reports,  ophthalmology  is  the  one  who  pre-emi- 
nently takes  the  lead,  and  her  sister  otology  has  been  too 
muah  treated  as  the  ('inderella  of  the  family,  her  merits  not 
sufficiently  appreciated,  and  now  she  demands  her  proper 
place  and  a  kindly  hearing.     Her  report  this  year  will  be 
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lirief  compared  to  the  excellent  and  exhaustive  one  made  by 
her  ophthalmic  sister  last  year — still  I  trust  it  will  contain 
some  points  of  interest  to  you,  my  worthy  cotifrere^^  and  that 
you  will  give  otology  all  due  attention,  and  thus  learn,  in  a 
small  degree,  the  progress  which  has  been  going  on  during 
the  last  few  years  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  aural 
diseases.  Certainly  one  of  the  most  important  advances 
made  in  this  iield  is  the  fact  that  general  practitioners  are 
commencing  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  prompt  and  effi- 
cacious treatment  of  aural  affections.  It  is  astonishing  tliat 
this  should  not  have  been  done  long  ago,  for  the  relationship 
existing  between  affections  of  the  ear  and  general  diseases  is 
as  frequent  as  it  is  important. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  most  of  the  practitioners  present 
have  at  all  times  one  or  more  cases  of  scarlatina  under  treat- 
ment, and  that  with  zealous  care  they  watch  the  course  of  the 
disease,  but  I  fear  they  are  rather  lax  in  regard  to  attention 
to  one  of  its  most  frequent  complications,  to  acute  purulent 
catarrh  of  the  middle  ear,  although  it  produces  not  only  se- 
vere suffering,  but  threatens  quick  and  extensive  destruction 
of  the  sense  of  hearing.  In  any  other  part  of  the  body  an 
abscess  would  receive  prompt  surgical  treatment,  but  one  in 
the  middle  ear  is  unfortunately  too  often  allowed  to  run  its 
course,  and  in  consequence  the  results  are  extensive  perfora- 
tions of  the  drum-head,  necrosis,  loss  of  one  or  several  of  the 
ossicles  of  hearing,  and  likewise  considerable  impairment  of 
hearing,  if  not  entire  deafness,  ^vils  which  might  have  l)een 
avoided  by  a  timely  paracentesis  of  the  drum-head  and  judic- 
ious treatment,  and  many  sufferers  have  been  preserved  from 
becoming  burdens  to  themselves  and  to  society. 

In  a  treatise  by  Burckharot  Merian,  on  scarlet  fever,  in 
relation  to  the  ear,  this  important  subject  has  been  treated 
very  ably.     During  two  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever,  he  ob- 
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served  in  the  first  that  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  occur- 
red in  33.3  per  cent.,  in  the  second  22.2  per  cent.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  severe  affections  of  the  middle  ear,  in  scarlet 
fever,  are  brought  about  by  diphtheria,  arising  from  the 
throat  and  passing  along  the  eustachian  tube  into  the  tym- 
panic cavity.  Pain  in  the  ear  occurs  in  a  large  majority  6t 
cases  during  the  stage  of  desquamation  after  the  elevations 
of  temperature  have  subsided.  At  first  the  pain  occurs  only 
in  attacks,  but  later  it  assumes  a  neuralgic  character  and  a 
considerable  degree  of  deafness  rapidly  develops  itself. 
Swelling  of  the  gland  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ear  is  seldom 
absent.  When  perforation  of  the  drum-head  takes  place  the 
fever  and  the  soporose  condition  diminish.  The  disease 
differs  from  the  usual  middle  ear  inflammation,  in  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  it  produces  extensive  destruction  of  the  drum- 
head. The  milder  affections  of  the  middle  ear  in  scarlet 
fever  are  not  diphtheritic  in  character.  The  prognosis  of 
diphtheritic  affections  of  the  middle  ear  is  less  favorable  the 
longer  the  disease  remains  without  treatment.  The  treat- 
ment used  by  Burckharot  Merian  consists  in  cauterization  of 
the  diphtheritic  patches  in  the  pharynx  and  naso-laryngeal 
cavity,  with  ten  per  cent,  salycilic  alcohol  and  application  of 
ice  bags.  If  the  fever  continues,  pain  returns  and  the  mas- 
toid process  is  tender  on  pressure,  paracentesis  of  the  drum- 
head must  be  made,  followed  by  use  of  the  air-douche. 
Should  suppuration  set  in,  syringe  with  a  five  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  bicarb,  of  potass.  Any  diphtheritic  membrane  must 
be  removed  and  the  surface  impregnated  w^ith  salycilic  alco- 
hol. By  this  treatment  a  speedy  cure  will  be  obtained,  with 
subsequent  closure  of  the  drum-head. 

During  the  course  of  and  subsequent  to  an  attack  of 
measles,  and  frequently  after  typhoid  and  recurrent  fevers, 
purulent  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear  occurs.     During  an  epi- 
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demic  of  typhus  in  Berlin,  Ilartmann  found,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  patients  examined,  forty-two  cases  affected 
with  affections  of  the  auditory  organ.  He  observed  that  in 
nearly  every  case  of  typhus  exanthematicus,  general  hyperse- 
mia  of  of  the  head  was  accompanied  by  marked  hyperaemia  and 
swelling  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  and  it 
appears  that  congestion  of  the  auditory  organ  forms  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  general  congestion  of  the  head.  If  it 
persists  after  convalescence  from  general  disease,  exudation 
may  occur  under  different  forms,  either  most  pronoimced  in 
the  drum  cavity,  in  the  tubes,  or  in  the  labyrinth. 

A  frequent  occurrence  of  more  or  less  acute  inflammation 
of  the  middle  ear,  during  recurrent  fever,  has  also  been  ob- 
served. The  prognosis  of  these  cases  was  not  unfavorable  if 
properly  treated.  Frsenkel  has  proved  that  the  naso-pharyn- 
geal region  and  the  ear  are  often  affected  by  consumption, 
lie  observed  in  some  very  carefully  prepared  specimens  taken 
from  post-mortem  examinations  of  fifty  consumptives,  that 
twenty-nine  were  affected  by  morbid  changes  in  the  naso-pha- 
ryngeal region  or  in  the  auditory  organs.  The  disastrous 
extent  of  the  disturbances  caused  by  epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  to  hearing  and  to  equilibrium,  is  ably  shown  in  a 
book  recently  written  by  Prof.  Moos,  of  Heidelberg.  lie 
found  that  of  sixty-four  cases  examined  by  him  during 
six  years,  sixty  per  cent,  were  deaf  mutes,  thirty-two  per 
cent,  were  deaf  without  mutism,  and  seven  per  cent,  per- 
manently hard  of  hearing,  while  only  one  patient  escaped 
without  any  subsequent  affection  of  the  organs  of  hearing. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  majority  of  those  cases,  the 
labyrinthine  trouble  was  due  to  a  neuritis  descendens;  i.  e.  a 
slow  encroachment  of  the  inflammation  from  the  interior  of 
the  cranium  into  the  labyrinth,  along  the  perineural  vessels 
of  the  auditory  nerve. 
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Dr.  Pierce  contributed  to  the  International  Medical  Con- 
gress, held  in  London,  in  1881,  one  of  the  ablest  papers  in 
the  section  of  diseases  of  the  ear,  on  the  action  of  syphilis 
on  the  ear.  He  stated  that  though  the  effects  of  congenital 
and  acquired  syphilis  on  the  ear  are  less  observed  than  their 
effects  on  the  eyes,  teeth  and  skin,  they  nevertheless  fre- 
quently manifest  themselves  in  a  variety  of  forms,  as  pri- 
mary  sores  of  the  ear,  but  more  commonly  as  secondary 
squamous,  pustular  and  papular  eruptions.  The  following 
observations  may  be  considered  as  a  summary  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  congenital  and  acquired  syphilitic  affections  of 
the  ear: 

1-^An  extreme  degree  of  deafness  manifested  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  disease. 

2 — Rapidity  of  progress  and  absence  of  pain. 

3 — Early  and  extreme  loss  of  hearing  of  the  tuning  fork 
over  the  vertex. 

4 — Frequent  imperviousness  of  both  eustachian  tubes. 

5 — Constancy  of  the  tinnitus  of  a  hissing  kind. 

6 — Frequency  of  simultaneous  inner-ear  symptoms. 

7 — Improvement  of  pre-existing  eye  affection. 

8 — More  decided  an  affection  of  the  naso-pharynx  than  of 
catarrhal  ear  disease! 

9 — Less  complete  recovery  than  in  simple  catarrh. 

Although  doubtless  the  attention  of  many  general  practi- 
tioners is  often  directed  to  the  connection  existing  between 
syphilis  and  the  organs  of  hearing,  yet  few,  perhaps,  are 
aware  of-  the  observations  published  on  the  complications  of 
serious  aural  affections  causing,  mostly,  bilateral  deafness 
from  mumps. 

Permit  me  to  give  a  short  history  of  a  case  mentioned  by 
Professor  Knapp.  lie  was  consulted  by  a  young  lady  of 
New  York,  of  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  had  never 
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liad  any  ear  disease,  but  had  enjoyed  perfect  health  and 
liearing  until  six  years  previously,  when,  in  the  Autumn,  she 
suffered  from  an  acute  attack  of  mumps,  attended  with 
immense  swellings  on  both  sides,  lasting  two  weeks.  On  the 
sixth  day  the  hearing  was  still  good,  on  the  seventh  weak,  on 
the  eighth  completely  lost,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since. 
She  complained  of  headache  and  earache — there  was  no  dis- 
charge. On  the  seventh  and  following  days  she  suffered 
from  great  dizziness  which  lasted  for  months,  and,  in  fact,  it 
had  never  completely  disappeared,  for  frequently  now  she 
feels  dizzy  and  inclined  to  fall  over.  No  tinnitus  aurium. 
The  patient  was  healthy,  intelligent  and  well-developed,  and 
during  the  six  years  of  total  ^eafness  has  not  lost  any  part  of 
her  power  of  speech.  She  was  unable  to  hear  a  sound  either 
by  air  or  bone  conduction.  Words  spoken  in  her  ears,  through 
the  hearing  tube  or  otherwise,  produced  an  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion, but  not  that  of  sound.  A  large  tuning  fork  placed  on  the 
tragus,  and  with  it  stopping  the  air  canal,  was  felt,  not  heard — 
the  same  result  took  place  when  placed  on  different  parts  of 
the  skull.  Physical  examination  of  the  ears,  eustachian  tubes 
and  naso-pharynx  revealed  perfect  normal  condition.  Infla- 
tion, even  by  Valsalva's  experiment,  was  easy.  Knapp's 
opinion  is  that  the  total  deafness,  its  rapid,  almost  sudden 
occurrence,  with  absence  of  marked  symptoms  of  middle  ear 
disease,  the  dizziness  and  disturbance  of  equilibrium  long 
after  the  attack  had  ceased,  are  sufficient  evidences  that  the 
lesion  in  such  cases  is  labyrinthine,  not  tympanic.  lie 
thinks  that  the  disease  does  not  continue  directly  through 
the  auditory  canal  and  tympanic  cavity,  nor  through  the 
canal  of  the  facial  nerve,  but  that  the  total  sudden  deafness 
in  mumps,  without  middle  ear  affection,  is  of  metastatic 
nature,  similar  to  orchitis  and  other  complaints  noticed  dur- 
ing the  same  disease.     Two  cases  on  this  important  topic 
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have  been  published,  and  furtlier  obftervations  on  the  part  of 
general  practitioners  and  specialists  are  very  desirable. 

Aural  diseases,  consequent  upon  malaria,  are  frequently 
observed  in  malarial  countries,  and  present  themselves  under 
the  clinical  picture  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear. 
Only  ten  years  ago,  Weberkiel  was  the  first  to  describe  the 
affection,  which  he  called  otitis  intermittens.  Tliere  are  usu- 
ally all  the  objective  symptoms  of  acute  catarrhal  otitis  pres- 
ent— fulhiess  in  the  head,  noises  in  the  ear,  and  pain  in  both. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  disease  consists,  according  to  this  au- 
thor, in  its  intermittent  character.  Regularly,  at  the  same 
hour,  the  pain  would  begin.  It  would  increase  in  intensity 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  then  subside  after  a  certain  pe- 
riod, and  like  the  pain,  so  would  all  other  symptoms,  subjec- 
tive and  objective,  show  free  intermissions  at  first,  and  marked 
remissions  during  the  later  period  of  the  disease.  In  some 
cases  the  pain  was  ushered  in  by  a  slight  chill  and  terminated 
with  profuse  perspiration.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  the 
membrana  tympani  was  perforated,  and  a  discharge  from  the 
ear  set  in,  without  relief  to  the  patient.  The  ordinary  treat- 
ment for  catarrhal  otitis  proved  of  no  avail,  the  disease  last- 
ing many  weeks  and  uumths,  and  ultimately  affecting  the 
mastoid  cells.  The  use  of  quinine,  however,  arrested  it  at 
once,  and  achieved  a  speedy  cure.  Dr.  Weberkiel  makes  the 
following  remarks  concerning  the  frequency  of  this  disease: 
»*  Since  I  first  described  otitis  intermittens,  I  have  observed  a 
great  many  cases  of  acute  aural  inflammation  belonging  to 
this  class,  which,  when  treated  as  otitis  intermittens,  were  so 
speedily  cured  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a 
great  number  of  cases  of  acute  otitis,  especially  those  oc- 
curring in  the  Spring  and  Autumn,  are  caused  by  malarial 
agencies."  Dr.  Hotz,  of  Chicago,  wh'o  recently  published 
several  cases  of  this  kind,  corroborates  Dr.  Weberkiel's  pre- 
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vioiis  observations.  He  agrees  witli  Dr.  Koosa,  that  topical 
applications  have  a  bad  effect,  and  produce  perceptible  aggra- 
vation of  the  inflainination,  but  that  the  conditioi^of  the  pa- 
tient improved  as  soon  as  the  local  treatment  was  abandoned 
and  quinine  resorted  to.  Respecting  the  administration  of 
quinine,  he  advises  small,  frequent  doses,  and  considers  them 
preferable  to  the  large  doses  usually  administered  for  mala- 
rial fevers.  The  remedy  shoiild  be  continued  for  some  time 
after  the  apparent  recovery  of  the  patient,  in  order  to  insure 
a  permanent  cure.  He  usually  gives  one  or  two  grains  every 
one  or  two  hours,  with  equal  parts  of  Dover's  powder. 

With  respect  to  the  effect  of  quinine  on  the  ear,  it  is  per- 
haps well  to  mention  that  Knapp,  at  the  last  International 
Congress  in  London,  called  attention  to  observations  recently 
published  in  America,  touching  blindness  and  deafness  caused 
by  large  doses  of  quinine  (forty  to  fifty  grains,  even  more, 
pro  die).  The  deafness  is  total,  but  generally  lasts  only  one 
day.  The  blindness  is  likewise  total,  but  recovery  very  slow 
and  incomplete,  a  marked  and  lasting  contraction  of  the 
visual  field  being  one  of  its  essential  features.  Dr.  Knapp 
tested  the  hearing  after  recovery,  and  found  it  perfect  in  every 
respect — in  acuteness,  perception  uf  high,  middle,  and  low 
tones,  and  of  timbre.  The  middle  ear,  likewise  membrana 
tympani,  were  normal  during  the  attack.  The  extensive  pal- 
lor of  the  optic  disc,  with  almost  invisible  blood  vessels,  which 
at  the  outset  of  the  poisonous  effect,  and  in  grave  cases  re- 
maining permanent,  suggests  a  similar  condition  of  ischaemia 
n  the  cochlea.  During  the  lengthy  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed the  communication  of  the  effect  of  quinine  on  the  ear* 
it  was  stated  that  total  deafness  from  quinine  had  never  been 
observed,  but  a  long  continued  use  of  it  would  produce  hard- 
ness of  hearing,  from  nervous  exhaustion.  Its  long  continued 
use,  however,  is  recommended  by  Charcot  and  others,  on  ac- 
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count  of  its  beneficial  effect  in  vertigo,  noises,  etc.  It  ap- 
pears, indeed,  Ihat  the  treatment  of  aural  vertigo  is  a  more 
satisfactorily  settled  question  than  the  cause  and  nature  of 
Meniere's  disease.  This  affection  includes  all  those  cases  in 
which  a  sensation  of  vertigo  is  caused  by  abnormal  irritation 
of  the  nervous  terminal  apparatus  in  the  semi-circular  canals. 
Hughlings  Jackson  gives  an  interesting  account  of  aural  ver- 
tigo in  a  very  instructive  lecture  published  in  the  Lancet^  in 
1880.  He  differentiates  it  from  epileptic  vertigo,  which  arises 
as  follows:  A  patient  who  has  a  mild  attack  of  epilepsy,  or 
beginning  of  a  grave  one,  feels  as  if  everything  around  him 
were  moving,  or  as  if  he  were  moving  about.  In  aural  ver- 
tigo everything  around  him  seems  moving  suddenly  from 
side  to  side,  or  revolving  on  an  axis.  Uncertain  gait  and  ag- 
gravation after  moving  the  head — locomotor  symptoms — sud- 
den pallor,  nausea,  vomiting,  intense  depression,  and  head- 
ache, are  vital  manifestations.  In  every  case  the  ear  "  is  the 
fons  et  origo  mali."  As  to  the  treatment,  Guye,  of  Amster- 
dam, also  states  that  amongst  internal  remedies  quinine  de- 
serves the  most  reliance,  inasmuch  as  it  often  lengthens  the 
interval  of  freedom  from  attacks  during  the  course  of  its 
exhibition;  it  likewise  often  acts  paradoxically  in  chronic 
affections  of  the  ear,  by  removing  entirely  the  previous  tin- 
nitus, whilst  increasing  temporarily  the  deafness  during  the 
course  of  its  exhibition. 

Short  and  imperfect  as  is  this  sketch,  Mr.  President,  it 
shows  that  aural  complications,  usually  of  a  «erious  nature, 
are  met  with  by  the  general  practitioner  in  many  cases  of 
scarlatina,  measles,  variola,  consumption,  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, malaria,  pharyngitis,  rhinitis,  congenital  and  acquired 
syphilis  and  in  typhus  and  recurrent  fevers.  Yet,  and  it 
seems  strange,  that  rarely  is  the  importance  of  prompt  treat- 
ment appreciated ;  too  often  may  the  remark  be  he^rd  from 
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the  medical  attendant  whose  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
purulent  discharge  from  the  patient's  ears  during  convales- 
cence, "  that  the  trouble  is  of  a  slight  nature,  and  to  let  the 
ear  alone,  for  all  the  bad  stuff  is  coming  out  that  way;"  so 
the  mischief  goes  on,  hearing  passes  away,  and  the  army  of 
deaf  mutes  is  increased,  when  in  ninety-five  out  of  a  hundred 
cases  recovery  might  be  ensured  by  timely  treatment.  Con- 
sidering the  great  importance  of  these  cases  and  of  the  grave 
responsibility  incurred  by  all  members  of  the  profession,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  citing  the  words  of  Frsenkel,  the  able 
general  pathologist  of  Hamburg,  on  this  subject: 

"  The  danger  of  suppuration  of  the  ear  to  the  health  and 
life  of  the  patient,  has  long  been  well  recognized  by  physi- 
cians, although  even  now  the  opinion  may  still  be  encoun- 
tered that  otorrhoea  must  be  regarded  as  a  noli  ine  tangere, 
which  it  is  unwise  to  suppress  forcibly.  Whoever  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing,  on  the  dissecting  table,  the 
sequete  of  chronic  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear,  will  be 
easily  convinced  of  the  falsity  of  such  a  view." 

It  is  pre-eminently  Lebert's  privilege  to  have  demonstrated 
that  otitis  interna  has  shown  itself  as  a  frequent  complica- 
tion and  cause  of  cerebral  suppuration.  A  compilation  of 
the  communications  in  this  department  of  pathology  during 
the  last  decade  has  furnished  Frsenkel  with  twenty-one  cases 
in  whicli  cerebral  abscesses  occurred  consequent  upon  puru- 
lent otitis  media.  Frsenkel  had,  during  the  short  period  of 
.  one  year,  seeii*  five  cases  in  that  category.  Amongst  other 
complications  met  with  in  the  course  of  chronic  purulent 
otitis  media,  I  will  refer  only  to  basilar  meningitis,  sinus 
phlebitis  and  thrombosis,  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  temporal 
bone,  erosions  of  the  intenal  carotid  artery.  Tliis  is  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  that  otorrhea  is  liable,  owing  to  complications 
whicli  may  arise  in  its  course,  to  lead  to  death.     We  deem  it, 
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therefore,  our  duty  to  call  attention  to  the  great  danger  of 
neglecting  such  cases,  and  to  urge  the  earliest  possible  treat- 
ment and  cure  of  the  purulent  discharge.  This  appears  to 
me  the  keystone  of  the  treatment  of  all  affections  of  the  ear, 
especially  the  middle  ear:  early  treatment  during  and  subse- 
quent to  the  acute  stage  of  the  trouble.  Let  attention  be 
thoroughly  aroused  to  the  frequent  aural  complications  met 
by  general  practitioners,  and  of  the  necessity  of  examination 
of  the  ear  with  reflector  and  speculum. 

Here,  if  anywhere  in  the  field  of  therapeutics,  the  adage 
^'visdat  qtd  cito  daV^  may  be  applied.  You  will  agree  with 
me  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  therapeutics  in  ear  diseases, 
if  you  will  consider  the  effect  of  paracentesis  of  the  drum- 
head, trephining  of  the  mastoid  process,  removal  of  osseous 
and  polypoid  growths,  by  chisel,  snare  and  galvano-cautery. 
The  generally  successful  treatment  in  every  neglected  case  of 
chronic  otorrhea  is  by  cleanliness,  astringent  and  disinfectant 
solutions  and  powders;  above  all,  insufflations  of  boracic  acid 
powder,  nitrate  of  silver  in  strong  solution,  alum  and  alcohol. 
The  good  results  attained  in  cases  of  simple  acute  chronic 
catarrh  of  the  middle  ear  by  judicious  inflation,  injection  of 
astringents  and  dissolving  solutions  into  the  tympanum,  tlie 
use  of  cotton  pellets  and  other  forms  of  artificial  drum-head 
in  cases  of  perforation  of  that  membrane,  the  speedy  cure  of 
otomycosis  by  parasiticides,  offer  a  fruitful  field  to  the  prac- 
titioner as  well  as  to  the  specialist.  During  the  last  twenty 
years,  otology  has  divested  itself  of  the  armor  of  empiricism 
that  covered  and  weighed  it  down.  Its  physiology,  pathology 
and  therapeutics  have  been  developed,  to  a  great  extent, 
through  the  work  done  in  this  country  by  such  eminent  men 
as  Eoosa,  Knapp,  Buck,  Burnett,  Tumbull,  and  others.  I 
must  forego,  unwillingly,  Mr.  President,  the  pleasure  of 
pointing  out  more  fully  the  progress  that  aural  therapeutics 
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has  made  of  late  years;  this  important  task  must  belong  to 
next  year's  report.  Let  me  however  hope  that  these  observa- 
tions will  accomplish  the  double  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended,  that  of  interesting  the  general  practitioner  in  aural 
diseases  by  pointing  out  some  of  the  many  links  that  connect 
aural  affections  with  general  diseases,  and  of  securing  in  the 
coming  reports  of  the  State  Medical  Society  a  safe,  though 
modest,  homestead  for  the  science  of  otology. 


y 
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REPORT   OF    THE   COMMITTEE    ON   MEDICAL 

LEGISLATION. 


BY    HENRY    8.    ORME,    M.  D.,    CHAIRMAN. 


Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the  State  Medical  So- 
ciety: As  Cliairman  of  your  Committee  on  Medical  Legisla- 
tion, it  was  my  indention  to  have  embodied  in  the  following 
report  a  synopsis  of  the  medical  laws  of  the  several  States;  but, 
having  failed  to  obtain  them,  I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to 
submit  my  report  minus  the  valuable'  information  which  they 
would  doubtless  afford.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that  such  a 
synopsis  would  be  exceedingly  vahiable  in  aiding  any  com- 
mittee that  may  hereafter  be  appointed  to  frame  such  a  law 
as  will  best  meet  the  wants  of  the  profession  and  guard  the 
interests  of  the  public. 

Your  Committee,  in  considering  the  medical  law  now  in 
force,  being  aware  of  the  violent  opposition  which  has  arisen 
to  it  in  many  quarters,  and  of  the  strenuous  efforts  that  would 
be  made  to  accomplish  its  repeal  or  amendment,  decided  that 
it  would  be  better  not  to  make  any  demonstration  before  the 
Legislature,  but  to  let  the  law  remain  as  it  is,  believing  it 
safer  to  "  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  those  we  wot  not 
of."  There  is  therefore  no  direct  legislative  action  to  report, 
but  certain  efforts  on  the  part  of  members  of  your  Committee 
to  prevent  adverse  legislation,  will  be  mentioned  in  supple- 
mentary reports  by  Drs.  Oatman  and  De  Witt. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Wilder,  who  was  appointed  to  co-operate 
with  the  Committee  on  the  subject  of  color  blindness,  knowing 
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also  the  opposition  to  medical  legislation,  refrained  from 
presenting  to  the  Legislature  a  bill  which  he  had  carefully 
prepared  on  this  subject,  and  holds  the  same  over  for  future 
action. 

Owing  to  the  great  distance  of  my  residence  from  the 
Capital,  I  was  unable  to  attend  the  Legislature  in  person,  but 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  other  members  of  the  Committee 
more  conveniently  located,  did  attend,  and  together  with  the 
active  assistance  and  hearty  co-operation  of  Drs.  Knight, 
Crumpton,  Briceland,  and  others  friendly  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, Members  of  the  Legislature,  carefully  noted  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  by  their  unwearied  vigilance  and  intelligent 
representations,  thwarted  every  movement  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  numerous  and  influential,  and,  despite  their  persistent 
efforts,  the  law  remain*  intact.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides 
that  the  law  is  by  no  means  perfect,  but  what  law  is  perfect? 
At  all  events,  the  fact  that  the  law  is  not  so  is  not  a  valid  reason 
for  objecting,  as  too  many  of  the  profession  now  do,  to  any 
legislation  whatever.  The  motto  of  the  non-interventionists 
is,  "  come  one,  come  all,"  and  let  the  evils  complained  of  cure 
themselves  by  the  operation  of  antagonistic  forces,  or  by  the 
natural  law  of  supply  and  demand,  forgetting  that  society, 
being  artificial,  mtist  have  laws  to  regulate  its  conditions  and 
requirements,  if  healthy  progress  is  to  be  made  and  anarchy 
avoided.  The  only  reason  the  true  physician  can  have 
for  opposing  the  present  law  is,  that  it  does  not  accomplish 
all  he  desires  to  obtain,  while  the  quack  and  impostor  will 
tight  it  to  the  bitter  end,  because  it  is  a  stumbling  block  in 
their  path,  a  check  upon  their  unprincipled  practices,  and  a 
bar  to  their  unholy  gains.  These  harpies  would  be  left  free 
to  prey  upon  the  public  at  will;  and  whenever  an  effort  is 
made  to  restrain  them  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  the  cry  is 
raised  that  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  is  being  restricted;  that 
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the  Legislature  is  appealed  to  in  the  interests  of  a  class;  and 
that  the  people  have  a  right  to  employ  whom  they  please  as 
their  medical  advisers. 

Medical  science,  by  reason  of  its  wide  scope  and  varied 
branches,  is  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  of  the  igno- 
rant, the  superstitious  and  the  vicious,  who,  under  its  cloak, 
carry  desolation  and  death  into  the  hearts  and  homes  of 
those  whose  circumstances  of  poverty  or  ignorance  appeal 
most  strongly  to  our  better  natures  for  sympathy  and  aid. 

A  properly  constructed  medical  law  should  not  only  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  the  public  from  the  evils  of  mal- 
practice by  individuals,  but  should  effectually  bar  the  en- 
trance to  the  practice  of  medicine  against  the  multitude  of 
ignorant,  unqualified  and  utterly  sordid  charlatans  who,  like 
"fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread."  And  this  protec- 
tion is  due  as  well  to  the  properly  qualified  practitioner  as  to 
the  public,  for  both  alike  must  suffer  injury  if  unprincipled 
quacks  and  imposters  are  permitted  to  prey  upon  the  igno- 
rance and  credulity  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Tlie  statutes  already  provide  penalties  for  certain  classes  of 
malpractice  therein  defined,  but  it  remains  for  the  several 
States,  by  legislative  enactment,  effectually  to  prevent  dis- 
honest or  ignorant  practice  by  whatever  high-sounding  title 
it  may  be  designated,  from  exercising  its  baneful  influence 
upon  those  whose  inexperience,  weakness  or  superstition  ren- 
ders them  an  easy  prey  to  its  machinations. 

The  question  then  arises,  what  is  the  best  mode  of  proce- 
dure in  order  tQ  accomplish  the  desired  result? 

If,  after  timely  warning,  the  voice  of  the  people  at  large 
is  not  raised  for  their  own  protection,  it  then  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  body  who,  next  to  the  public,  are  most  nearly  in- 
terested, to  make  themselves  heard  in  tones  that  have  no  un- 
certain sound. 
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Tlie  medical  profession  cannot  claim,  as  unfortunately  the 
public  might,  that  they  do  not  understand  the  necessity  for  j 

action,  and  therefore  must  wait  for  more  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  profession  not  only  understand  the  subject,  but  also 
feel  the  evil  effects  of  the  non-interference  policy  which  has 
too  long  prevailed;  but  notwithstanding  this,  they  manifest 
so  great  a  degree  of  apathy  in  a  matter  which  concerns  so 
nearly  their  own  best  interests,  that  it  amounts  to  a  serious 
stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  progress  which  has  yet  to  be 
removed  or  surmounted.  To  such  as  are  indifferent  we 
would  say,  if  not  for  your  own  sake,  at  least  in  the  interest 
of  humanity  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  science  over  igno- 
rance and  prejudice,  lend  us  your  efficient  aid.  Those  who 
are  not  for  us  are  virtually  against  us,  and  cannot  complain 
if  they  are  classed  among  those  who  practice  medicine  only 
from  selfish  and  sordid  motives. 

If  the  regular  practitioners,  who  practice  their  profession 
from  a  love  of  science  and  a  desire  to  relieve  suffering  hu- 
manity, would  labor  for  improved  legislation  with  as  much 
zeal  and  unanimity  as  the  selfish  and  sordid  strive  against  it, 
our  country  would  soon  cease  to  be  the  target  for  such 
epithets  as  "quack-ridden"  as,  imder  the  influence  of 
the  lately  passed  bill  to  prevent  adulteration,  she  will 
soon  be  relieved  from  the  stigma  of  being  the  "home  of 
adulteration." 

It  is  a  weak  argument  to  say  that  because  you  cannot 
thoroughly  enforce  any  law  that  will  prevent  quacks  from 
practicing  you  should  therefore  let  them  alone,  for,  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  you  might  as  well  decline  to  legislate 
against  any  form  of  crime.  At  least  something  may  be 
gained  by  the  passage  of  a  law  whose  provisions  have  been 
carefully  considered  in  the  light  of  experience,  and  it  is 
better  to  have  some  law,  even  though  it  be  defective  in  some 
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points.  No  human  institution  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  in- 
fallible, and  no  human  law  ever  was  or  will  be  perfect.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  approximate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  that 
standard,  and  this  we  can  do  by  progressive  action  only,  add- 
ing to  or  taking  away  from  the  structure,  as  experience 
may  dictate,  until  the  result  we  aim  to  achieve  is  accom- 
plished. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  exhaust  the  consideration  of  a 
subject  so  comprehensive  within  the  limit  of  a  committee 
report.  There  are  too  many  points,  both  of  primary  and 
secondary  importance,  to  be  considered,  and  the  area  of 
inquiry  should  therefore  be  left  to  a  properly  constituted 
authority,  and  confining  the  question,  for  practical  purposes, 
within  the  State  of  California;  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
such  authority  should  be  vested  in  a  Standing  Committee, 
located  in  or  near  the  Capitol  of  the  State,  for  there  the 
facilities  for  immediate  legislative  action  must  be  greatest. 

The  province  of  such  a  committee  should  be  to  promote 
the  wider  dissemination  of  our  ideas  by  pen  and  voice, 
through  the  press,  upon  the  lecture  platform,  and  by  any  and 
all  honorable  means  open  to  us,  whereby  we  may  influence 
and  educate  public  opinion,  inviting,  also,  the  co-operation  of 
all  the  county  societies,  and  when  the  whole  subject  has 
been  thoroughly  discussed,  to  draft  a  Bill  and  present  it  first 
to  the  local  and  State  societies  for  their  endorsement  and 
approval,  and  then  to  the  Legislature,  and  by  all  proper  and 
legitimate  means  urge  its  passage. 

All  real  progress  in  social  reform  must  necessarily  be 
gradual,  but  this  should  not  deter  us  from  advancing  when 
the  way  is  open  and  the  welfare  of  humanity  is  the  incentive. 

We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  any  new  legislation  on 
medical  matters  would  be  greatly  facilitated  if  the  local 
medical  societies  would  exert  their  influence  to  secure  the 
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election  of  some  of  their  members  to  the  State  Legislature, 
upon  the  plea  of  a  sacred  duty  to  the  public;  even  a  small 
representation  of  the  profession  is  better  than  none  at  all,  as 
they  could  not  fail  to  leave  upon  the  statute  books  of  the 
State  salutary  evidences  of  their  trained  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  careful  legislation  in  medical 
affairs. 

In  an  address  delivered  before  this  Society  by  the  writer, 
and  published  in  the  transactions  of  1878-79,  the  following 
quotation  is  apropos  to  this  branch  of  the  subject:  "The 
physicians  of  every  State,  by  virtue  of  their  intelligence  and 
their  natural  guardianship  of  the  public  health,  are  rightly 
entitled  to  a  fair  representation  of  their  profession  in  all  leg- 
islative and  municipal  bodies,  and  the  people  at  large  would 
be  the  gainer  if  their  experience  and  influence  could  be  util- 
ized in  the  framing  of  laws.  As  an  almost  unvarying  rule, 
the  medical  profession  is  free  from  the  taint  of  personal  po- 
litical ambition.  No  right-minded  physician  of  respectable 
practice  can  accept  office  without  great  personal  sacrifice. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  proposition  to  do  so  must  be  presented  for 
his  consideration  as  purely  upon  the  high  ground  of  public 
duty. 

"  The  local  medical  societies  ought  to  exert  their  influence 
to  have  certain  of  their  members  elected  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. If  such  nominations  were  made  regardless  of  party  or 
political  affiliations,  and  it  came  to  be  understood  that  the 
entire  medical  profession  was  pledged  to  exert  its  personal 
influence  in  their  support,  there  would  be  little  doubt  of  the 
candidates'  election.  Political  parties  would  be  swift  to  rec- 
ognize such  a  potent  element  of  influence.  Even  a  meager 
representation  of  the  profession  is  better  than  none.  By 
courtesy  they  are  placed  on  committees  pertaining  to  the 
public  health,  hospitals,  asylums,  infirmaries,  etc.,  and  in 
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every  instance  under  present  recollection  where  physician^ 
have  tilled  such  positions,  they  have  left  their  impress  for 
good  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  State,  as  a  perpetual 
monument  to  their  judgment  and  high  appreciation  of  the 
great  principles  of  State  medicine. 

"  Hence  it  is  that  I  venture  to  suggest  as  a  matter  of  right 
on  the  part  of  the  profession  and  of  the  people  at  large, 
whose  sanitary  advisers  they  are,  and  as  a  matter  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  physicians  who  consent  to  accept  the  task 
that  an  organized  effort  be  made  on  the  part  of  medical  socie- 
ties and  of  this  State  Society,  to  send  more  physicians  to  the 
State  Legislature  and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

The  profession  in  the  United  States  numbered  in  1880  no 
less  than  eighty-tive  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-one 
individuals,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  well 
entitled  to  be  directly  and  fully  represented  in  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  State  and  of  the  nation,  and  that  it  would  un- 
doubtedly prove  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  profession  to  be 
thus  represented. 

Among  the  minor  points  already  referred  to,  the  question 
of  recognition  of  homoeopaths  and  eclectics  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  prominent.  They  are,  in  fact,  already  recognized  by  law, 
and  as  to  whether  they  should  only  further  be  required  to 
show  the  qualification  of  a  full  and  proper  education,  belongs 
to  the  larger  question  of  medical  schools  in  general. 

Attention  should  also,  I  think,  be  directed  to  the  question 
of  expert  testimony  in  Courts  of  law,  especially  as  regards 
the  application  of  the  word  and  in  relation  to  the  fees  in  re- 
muneration of  such  testimony. 

Kor  should  the  question  of  practice  by  druggists  be  over- 
looked. They,  as  a  body,  were  antagonistic  to  the  present 
medical  law,  and  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  discover 
any  creditable  ground  for  their  opposition.     On  the  contrary 
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they  appear  to  have  been  actuated  by  sordid  feelings.  The 
physician  and  pliarmacist  liave  each  his  appropriate  and 
legitimate  sphere  of  duty,  and  neither  should  encroach  upon 
the  domain  of  the  other. 

Our  present  law  is  defective  in  this:  that,  while  it  pre- 
scribes a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  its  provisions,  it  offers 
no  inducement  to  those  who  may  possess  a  knowledge  of  its 
infraction  to  inform  against  the  offender.  In  Oregon,  whose 
law  is  similar  to  ours,  a  portion  of  the  fine  imposed  upon  vio- 
lators of  the  law  is  given  to  the  informer,  thus  making  it 
an  object  for  those  who  may  be  cognizant  of  illegal  acts,  to 
bring  the  offenders  to  justice. 

There  is  no  lack  of  material  already  existing  for  a  standing 
committee  to  examine  and  discuss.  The  laws  of  other  States, 
either  passed  or  proposed,  and  the  periodical  literature  and 
reports  pertaining  to  the  profession  at  large,  all  furnish  ideas 
more  or  less  elaborately  expounded,  the  careful  consideration 
and  digestion  of  which  ought  to  prove  of  the  utmost  value  in 
preparing  any  new  measure  that  may  be  brought  forward  in 
medical  legislation. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  guard  carefully  from  the  tampering 
of  dishonest  parties  with  the  law  we  have;  defective  though 
it  be,  it  is  better  than  none,  and  is  at  least  a  partial  protection 
to  the  public  and  some  check  upon  those  who,  without  medi- 
cal education  or  qualification,  and  regardless  of  the  health  or 
life  of  their  victims,  by  their  unblushing  assumption  of  med- 
ical skill,  bring  disgrace  and  distrust  upon  an  honorable  pro- 
fession. In  the  pursuit  of  an  object  so  laudable  as  the  benefit- 
ing of  humanity  by  the  utter  extinction  of  charlatanism  and 
quackery,  we  can  afford  to  watch  and  wait,  remembering  that 

'*No  rogue  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law," 

and  never  cease  our  efforts  until  the  last  villain  w^ho  by  his 
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ignorance,  rascality,  or  greed  of  gain,  places  human  health  or 
life  in  jeopardy,  is  dragged  forth  into  the  light  of  justice  and 
placed  in  the  pillory  of  public  contempt  and  detestation,  or 
safely  ensconced  behind  the  prison  bars,  where  his  abomina- 
ble practices  can  no  longer  endanger  the  peace  and  well  being 
of  the  community. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  accomplish  this  immediately — 
"  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day  " — but  we  can  so  regulate  our 
efforts  as  to  continually  tend  to  that  result.  Medical  legisla- 
tion, to  be  effective,  must  be  thorough  and  comprehensive.* 

The  importance  and  respectability  of  the  profession  must 
be  recognized  and  protected.  Each  school  of  medicine  should 
control  and  direct  its  own  graduates  and  practitioners,  and 
the  organization  of  State  and  county  medical  societies  should 
be  made  compulsory.  Each  county  medical  society  should 
elect  a  board  of  censors,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  examine 
all  physicians  in  that  county,  and  to  those  who  are  competent 
issue  licenses  entitling  them  to  practice  their  profession. 

This  Board  should  have  authority  to  ignore  the  diploma 
issued  by  any  Medical  College,  and  the  license  of  a  practi- 
tioner should  be  granted  upon  his  qualification  alone.  The 
State  Society  should  also  elect  a  board  of  censors,  to  whom 
appeals  could  be  made  by  parties  considering  themselves  ag- 
grieved by  the  result  of  their  examination  by  county  cen- 
sors, and  their  decision  should  be  final. 

In  case  there  were  not  enough  physicians  in  a  county  to 
form  a  society,  two  or  more  counties  might  be  included  in  a 
district,  and  a  district  society  established. 

The  term  "  school "  should  be  construed  to  mean  either  of 
the  following  three  classes:  regulars,  eclectics  and  homceo- 
paths;  and  all  others,  of  whatever  name  or  nature,  should  be 
compelled  to  submit  to  an  examination  before  a  board  of 
censors   from  one   of  these   schools.     Severe    penalties   for 
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violating  the  law  should  be  imposed,  and  one-half  of  all  fines 
collected  should  be  given  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  half, 
after  deducting  costs  of  suit  in  court,  should  go  to  the  edu- 
cational fund  of  the  county  in  which  the  penalty  was  in- 
curred. Such  a  law  would  create  consternation  in  quackdom, 
and  drive  to  the  pursuit  of  some  other  branch  of  thievery,  or 
perchance  to  honest  labor,  a  multitude  of  contemptible  vaga- 
bonds who  now  fatten  upon  the  ignorance  or  superstition  of 
their  unfortunate  victims. 

The  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  medi- 
cal profession  should  be  regulated  by  some  such  system  as 
that  adopted  in  the  examination  of  applicants  for  teachers' 
certificates,  and  before  a  certificate  or  license  is  issued  to  an 
applicant,  he  should  be  made  to  exhibit  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine;  that  is,  be  well 
grounded  in  anatomy,  chemistry,  physiology  and  obstetrics. 

A  diploma  is  often,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  not  a  reliable  evi- 
dence of  medical  education  or  proficiency,  and  should  only  be 
regarded  as  collateral  evidence  of  such  qualifications,  for 
these  documents  are  often  obtained  by  fraud  and  collusion, 
and  are  often  no  more  evidence  of  the  matriculation  of  ifs 
possessor  than  is  the  label  upon  a  bottle  of  patent  medicine  a 
guaranty  that  it  will  cure  all  who  partake  of  its  contents  and 
of  its  genuineness. 

In  New  York  a  bill  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Legislature  which  provides  that  "  the  right  of  every  citi- 
zen to  employ  for  medical  purposes  the  services  of  any  indi- 
vidual in  whom  he  or  she  has  confidence,  whether  such  em- 
ploy6  has  or  has  not  a  medical  diploma,  or  has  or  has  not 
registered  as  a  physician,  shall  not  be  questioned  in  the  State 
of  New  York."  "  No  such  employ6  shall  be  liable  to  fine  or 
imprisonment  for  rendering  such  service  when  guiltless  of 
any  false  representation  in  connection  therewith,  provided 
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that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  except 
from  liability  any  such  employe  on  account  of  damage  result- 
ing from  malpractice,  misconduct  or  intoxication,  either  at 
common  law  or  in  the  pursuance  of  any  statutory  provision 
of  this  State." 

The  enactment  of  such  a  law  would  b©  a  public  calamity. 
It  would  throw  wide  open  the  door  to  the  whole  army  of  nos- 
trum vendors,  rubbers,  clairvoyants,  et  id  07nne  genua^  to 
prey  upon  the  credulity,  superstition  or  "gullibility"  of  the 
masses,  and  place  the  regular  practitioner  upon  a  level  with 
the  quack  and  charlatan.  The  people  need  a  law  to  protect 
them  from  themselves  as  well  as  from  the  insidious  practice 
of  ignorant  pretenders.  It  is  an  ancient  axiom  that  "  experi- 
ence is  a  good  teacher,"  but  so  far  as  the  experience  of  the 
people  with  the  humbugs  of  the  day  is  concerned,  it  appears 
to  fail  of  its  effect.  The  sufferer,  who  has  been  bitten  by 
one  imposter,  is  almost  always  ready  to  try  another;  the 
trap,  baited  with  some  old  woman's  specific  or  retired  clergy- 
man's wonderful  discovery,  is  sure  of  its  victim,  and,  there- 
fore, I  repeat,  the  people  need  a  law  to  protect  them  from 
their  own  weak  and  confiding  natures.  Such  a  law  would 
doubtless  prove  satisfactory  both  to  the  profession  and  the 
public;  it  would  call  the  attention  of  the  non-professional  to 
the  importance  of  their  knowledge,  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  diligent  study  and  extended  experience,  as  a 
qualification  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  lead  them  to 
place  a  just  estimate  upon  the  character  of  the  earnest  and 
conscientious  physician  and  the  responsibilities  of  his  calling. 

The  province  of  sanitary  science  is  to  protect  mankind 
against  the  ravages  of  disease,  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  we 
must  also  afford  protection  against  the  malpractice  of  igno- 
rant,  designing  and  vicious  persons.  Tliis  can  only  be  done 
by  careful,  intelligent  and  stringent  legislative  enactments. 
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The  desired  result  I  believe  to  be  attainable,  and  it  only 
requires  an  earnest,  active,  united  and  persistent  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  members  of  the  profession,  who,  sinking  all 
selfish  considerations,  are  willing  to  labor  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  and  for  the  elevation  and  development  of  medical 
science.  Place  educated  physicians  in  the  Legislatures  of 
our  States  and  the  Congress  of  the  Nation,  and  demand  of 
them  an  account  of  their  stewardship.  Mens'  lives  and 
property  are  protected  by  law  against  the  assaults  of  the 
assassin  and  the  depredations  of  the  robber.  Shall  they  not 
also  be  protected  against  the  insidious  attacks  of  quacks  and 
imposters,  who,  coming  in  the  disguise  of  public  benefactors, 
sap  the  foundation  of  their  health  and  rob  them  of  their  sub- 
stance atone  and  the  same  time?  The  law  forbids  the  run- 
ning at  large  of  vicious  and  dangerous  animals.  There  is  no 
animal  more  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  well-being  of 
society  than  the  medical  quack  and  charlatan,  and  he  should 
be  suppressed  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  as  effectually  as 
a  rabid  dog  or  a  mad  bull. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the 
Committee  on  Medical  Legislation  be  instructed  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  the  medical  laws  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
by  selecting  the  best  features  of  each,  together  with  such 
local  regulations  as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  draft  a  Bill 
and  present,  it  to  each  county  society  for  suggestions  or 
approval,  and  present  said  Bill,  together  with  all  suggestions 
or  amendments  that  may  be  made  l)y  said  county  societies,  to 
this  Society  at  its  next  aifnual  meeting  for  action  thereon. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL    REPORT   ON    MEDICAL 

LEGISLATION. 


BY    IRA    K.    OATMAN,    M.  D. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  California:  Supplemental  to  the 
report  of  your  able  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Medical 
Legislation,  the  following  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to 
you.  At  the  instance  of  this  Society  it  has  been  my  mission 
to  serve  you  as  Chairman  of  the  above  Committee  three  suc- 
cessive years,  and  the  fourth  as  an  humble  member  thereof, 
during  which  time  I  was  a  more  or  less  obscure  member  of 
the  third  house  of  three  sessions  of  the  State  Legislature, 
where  vigilance,  skill,  and  tact  were  necessary  to  prevent  inju- 
dicious, unwise,  and  vicious  legislation.  During  the  two  ses- 
sions of  1880-1  it  required*  the  assistance  of  the  influential 
medical  gentlemen  sent  from  San  Francisco  to  aid  the  distin- 
guished medical  men  in  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  to 
prevent  legislation  in  special  interests  and  detrimental  to  the 
public  good. 

Very  early  in  the  last  session,  Senator  Nelson  offered  a 
bill,  generally  acceptable,  with  important  exceptions,  one  of 
which  is.  Section  Seven,  in  part,  as  follows,  viz.: 

"Any  person  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  med- 
icine or  surgery  in  this  State  for  the  last  five  years,  and  who 
has  no  diploma  or  license,  etc.,  shall  be  allowed,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  to  go  before  the  faculty  of 
any  legally  chartered  or  incorporated  Medical  College,  Uni- 
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versity,  or  Society  in  good  standing  in  this  State,  and  be  ex- 
amined as  to  liis  or  her  qualifications  to  practice  medicine  or 
surgery,"  etc. 

In  support  of  tliis  bill  two  attorneys  were  sent  o  Sacra- 
mento to  secure  its  passage,  at  the  instance  of  and  employed 
by  four  physicians.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Hospital 
Committee.  With  the  concurrence  of  Dr.  Orme,  the  Chair- 
man of  your  Committee  on  Medical  Legislation,  and  Dr.  De 
Witt,  and  the  advice  of  the  San  Francisco  Medical  Society 
and  others,  approved  by  the  writer  hereof,  it  was  decided  by 
Drs.  Knight  and  Crumpton,  the  able  Chairmen  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Hospitals  in  the  Senate  and  House,  respectively, 
to  defeat  all  legislation  affecting  the  medical  law,  if  possible; 
but,  if  legislation  must  be  had,  to  endeavor  to  amend  Senator 
Nelson's  bill  and  remove  its  objectionable  provisions;  or,  to 
so  amend  the  present  law,  as  a  substitute  therefor,  as  to 
make  it  acceptable. 

By  request,  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  Senate 
Committee  twice,  in  opposition  to  Senator  Xelson's  bill — 
once  for  ten  minutes — after  which  Dr.  De  Witt,  sent  by  the 
San  Francisco  Medical  Society,  was  also  heard  by  the  Com- 
mittee. Subsequently  Dr.  Plummer  addressed  the  Committee 
at  some  length.  The  Committee  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
Senate  without  recommendation. 

There  were  other  medical  bills  before  the  House,  but  the 
amount  of  business  before  the  Legislature  was  so  great,  i^i 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  session,  that  they  were  not 
reached,  and  no  further  decisive  action  was  had  in  either 
house. 

I  relate  this  history  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Legislature 
to  show  that  the  earnestness  and  tenacity  with  which  the 
Nelson  bill  was  advocated  before  the  Senate  Committee,  as 
well  as  the  influence  exerted  upon  members  in  favor  of  its 
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iinal  passage,  required  formidable  efforts,  in  the  interests  of 
science  and  of  humanity,  to  overcome  that  influence  on  the 
Committee  and  on  tlie  Senate.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
bestowed  upon  Dr.  Knight,  Chairman  of  the  Hospital  (Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  for  his  able  and  efficient  services  in  de- 
feating the  Nelson  bill,  whilst  Drs.  Crumpton  and  Briceland 
were  doing  services  equally  valuable  in  the  House  and  in  its 
Hospital  (committee. 

It  is  not  pertinent,  and  should  not  be  competent,  for  a  few 
physicians  to  dictate  or  formulate  a  law  regulating  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  an  entire  State,  especially  if  that  law  be 
retrograde  instead  of  progressive  in  relation  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  practitioners.  It  is  conceding  to  the  few  the  right 
to  dictate  to  the  many,  who  not  only  have  a  very  large  nu- 
merical majority,  but  an  equally  large  balance  of  intellectual, 
scientific  and  professional  power.  It  is  neither  democratic 
nor  republican  in  principle. 

Tliis  brings  us  easily  to  consider  what  is  best  to  be  done. 
I  will  not  say,  "What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?"  for  we  are 
saved  already  if  we  walk  in  the  light  of  science,  and  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind  and  character.  For  most  of 
the  States  now  have  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, and  their  laws  are  sustained  by  the  liigher  Courts.  So 
have  we  a  law,  and  ours  is  sustained  in  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  But  it  has  some 
objectionable  features.  It  is  obnoxious  to  just  criticism.  It 
needs  revision  and  amendment,  or  rather,  it  should  be  super- 
seded by  one  more  perfect  and  yet  more  simple  and  concise. 
The  bill  printed  with  the  transactions  of  the  last  session  of 
this  Society,  called  the  bill  of  the  Examining  Board,  approved 
by  this  Society  at  its  last  session,  but  not  adopted  as  a  w^hole, 
with  a  few  amemhnents  would  embrace  the  fundamental 
principles  required  in  a  medical  law,  and  not  be  objection- 
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able  to  the  regular  profession,  nor  yet  to  the  educated  irregu- 
lars, whose  right  to  practice  cannot  easily  be  restrained  by 
law.  The  bill  does  not  mention  the  word  horaoeopathyj  nor 
eclecticism,  but  contemplates  that  no  person  shall  be  licensed 
to  practice  medicine  or  surgery  after  its  passage,  who  is  not 
thorotighly  educated  in  the  elements  of  th^  medical  sdeiices. 
Such  a  law  once  in  force  would  be  heartily  sustained  by  all 
classes  of  society.  We  need  ask  no  more.  The  greatest  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  a  medical  law  attainable  in  this  age  of 
American  society  would  be  secured.  The  singular  behests 
and  the  morbid  sensibilities  of  the  most  fastidious  could  be 
gratified,  if,  indeed,  the  education  required  would  not  raise 
the  practitioner  into  a  higher  scientific  altitude.  Wherefore, 
as  recommended  in  my  former  reports  to  this  Society  on  this 
subject,  the  proper  course  for  it  to  pursue  is  more  than  ap- 
parent in  the  interests  of  humanity,  of  science  and  of  the 
medical  profession  in  California;  that  is,  for  this  Society  to 
approve,  adopt  and  recommend  for  passage  at  its  iieict  annual 
meeting,  to  be  held  in  1884,  a  bill  to  supersede  the  existing 
law  that  will  meet  the  expectations  and  demands,  as  far  as 
may  be,  of  tlie  people  and  the  profession  throughout  the 
State. 

A  bill  approved,  adopted  and  recommended  by  this  Society, 
and  published  in  its  transactions  for  1884,  would  reach  the 
profession  in  all  parts  of  the  State  before  the  election,  and 
probably  before  the  nominations  for  all  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  are  to  be  elected  that  year, 
and  possibly  one-half  of  the  Senators  to  compose  tlie  next 
session  of  the  Legislature.  This  would  give  ample  time  for 
the  profession,  in  behalf  of  the  passage  of  such  bill,  to  exert 
its  best  influence  upon  the  members  ])efore  they  assemble  in 
the  State  Capitol.  Should  adverse  influences  threaten  the 
success  of  the  bill,  there  is  generally  time  for  the  medical 
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men  of  the  constituency  of  the  entire  State  to  exert  an  influ- 
ence upon  all  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  which  should 
secure  its  passage  without  formidable  opposition. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the 
Committee  on  Medical  Legislation,  or  a  special  committee 
for  the  purpose,  be  instructed  by  the  Society  at  this  session, 
to  prepare  a  bill  to  supersede  the  present  law,  to  be  reported 
to  the  next  annual  meeting  in  1884  for  its  approval  and  adop- 
tion, whicli  wnll,  as  far  as  may  be,  receive  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  Society  in  securing  its  passage  through  the 
next  Legislature. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL    REPORT    ON    MEDICAL 

LEGISLATION. 


BY    T.    B.    I)K    WITT,    M.    1). 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
THE  State  of  (/Alifornia:  As  a  member  of  your  Committee 
on  Medical  Legislation,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  inas- 
much as  this  Society,  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  failed  to 
recommend  or  adopt  a  substitute  for  the  existing  medical 
law,  th-e  action  of  your  Committee,  and  other  medical  gentle- 
men, was  to  oppose  all  medical  legislation  in  the  recent  session 
of  the  Legislature,  and  retain  the  present  law  as  it  now 
stands  on  the  statute.  Early  in  January  of  this  year  (1883), 
the  Supreme  ('ourt  again  passed  upon  the  constitutional ty  of 
the  law,  and  immediately  following  the  decision  of  the  Court 
came  the  attempt  of  the  License  Collector  to  collect  the  one 
hundred  dollar  license,  iis  provided  in  Section  Six  (6)  of  the 
amended  Act  passed  April  1st,  1878.  This  action,  upon  the 
part  of  the  Collector,  was  urged  by  a  Mr.  S.  Hastings  alian 
Jordan,  who  voluntarily  paid  the  one  hundred  dollars  license, 
and  strenuously  insisted  that  all  physicians  and  druggists  in 
San  Francisco  should  do  the  same,  thus  creating  a  feeling  in 
the  minds  of  the  public  that  the  law  was  unjust,  oppressive, 
and  worked  a  hardship  upon  a  large  class  of  persons  if  the 
law  should  be  put  into  successful  execution. 

This  mode  of  procedure  developed  a  very  formidable  oppo- 
sition to  the  law  and  a  cry  for   its   repeal    from   the   retail 
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druggists  of  San  Francisco,  and  several  meetings  were  held 
by  tliem  to  devise  ways  and  means  by  which  the  law  might 
be  repealed.  Two  of  the  meetings  I  attended  that  I  might 
learn  something  of  the  feeling  of  the  druggists,  and  explain 
to  them  that  the  law  was  not  intended  to  include  the  legitimate 
druggists  or  the  regular  physician.  The  subject  was  dis- 
cussed before  the  San  Francisco  County  Medical  Society,  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  visit  Sacramento.  With  Dr. 
Oatman,  of  Sacramento,  a  member  of  your  Committee  on 
Legislation,  I  appeared  before  the  Hospital  Committee,  to 
whom  all  medical  bills  had  been  referred,  and  asked  for  no 
medical  legislation  whatever;  but  hired  attorneys  were  pres- 
ent urgently  demanding  the  repeal  of  the  present  law  and 
advocating  the  passage  of  the  Bill  known  as  the  "  Nelson  " 
Bill,  which  was  of  no  value  to  the  public  and  equivalent  to 
no  medical  legislation. 

One  week  later  Dr.  R.  II.  Plummer  and  myself  visited 
Sacramento  and,  in  company  with  Dr.  Oatman,  again  ap- 
peared before  the  Hospital  Committee,  advocating  the  present 
law,  where  we  again  met  the  hirelings  of  S.  Hastings  &  Co. 
pleading  for  its  repeal,  or  for  such  amendments  as  would 
give  their  clients  the  carte  hlanche  to  practice  their  nefarious 
business.  As  only  a  few  days  of  the  session  remained,  and 
much  business  that  the  Legislators  thought  of  more  import- 
ance than  medical  legislation  was  pending,  no  action  in  the 
premises  was  taken;  therefore  the  law  remains  unchanged. 
And  while  your  Committee  claim  diligence  on  their  part, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Plummer  and  other  medical  gentlemen,  much 
honor  is  due  the  medical  gentlemen  in  the  Legislature, 
especially  Senator  Knight  and  Representative  Crumpton,  who 
labored  in  season  and  out  of  season  in  the  interest  of  the  law. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HISTOLOGY 

AND  MICROSCOPY. 


BY    PROFESSOR    J.    H.    WYTHE,  M.    D.    CHAIRMAN. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  California  :  During  the  past  year 
the  chief  interest  of  the  profession  has  been  concentrated  on 
Koch's  observations  respecting  the  bacillics  tuberculosis. 
The  intrinsic  importance  attached  to  the  discovery  of  the 
cause  of  consumption,  which  carries  away  such  multitudes 
of  our  race,  and  the  influential  introduction  of  Koch's  views 
by  Prof.  Tyndall  to  non-professional  readers,  have  given  wide- 
spread notoriety  to  the  subject,  and  men  who  have  never 
studied  microscopy,  and  who  could  not  distinguish  a  bacte- 
rium from  a  blood-corpuscle,  have  rushed  into  print  in  hope 
of  some  temporary  eclat.  There  is  danger  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  bacillus  craze,  which  will  result  injuriously  to  the 
cause  of  scientific  truth.  Perhaps  the  natural  tendency  to 
controversy,  which  seems  inherent  in  the  professional  mind, 
may  prove  a  sufficient  safeguard. 

The  observations  of  Koch  have  already  been  questioned  by 
Drs.  Formad,  Hunt,  Schmidt,  and  others  of  undoubted 
ability  as  workers  in  histology.  As  to  the  reality  of  the 
bacillus — that  is,  that  a  special  form  of  bacterium  has  been 
found  in  tuberculous  matter,  differing  from  most,  if  not  all, 
other  forms  by  its  capability  of  receiving  a  colored  stain  froyi 
anilin  blue,  etc. — there  can  be  no  doubt.     Culture   experi- 
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mentSj  in  many  hands,  have  proven  this  fact.  Bnt  the  real 
question,  as  to  whether  this  bacillus  is  ths  cause,  or  only  a 
cause,  or  a  mere  concomitant  of  the  disease,  is  yet  unsettled. 

A  large  number  of  experiments  seem  to  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  pathological  changes  in  tuberculosis,  as  in 
many  other  diseases,  may  be  produced  by  a  great  variety  of 
causes,  and  that  both  mental  and  physical  agencies  play 
a  not  inconsiderable  part,  and  many  well-informed  medical 
thinkers  are  strongly  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  search 
for  any  uniform  and  special  material  cause  of  such  general 
diseases  as  consumption  and  fever  is  the  chase  of  a  delusive 
phantom.  In  the  case  of  small-pox,  syphilis,  and  other  specific 
diseases  the  proximate  cause  can  be  traced  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  degraded  animal  cells  in  the  healthy  tissues,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  cancers,  sarcomas  and  other  neoplasms. 

Whether  vegetable  or  fungus  germs  are  equally  distinctive, 
or  as  easily  initiate  pathological  changes,  as  the  altered  and 
depraved  animal  cell,  will  be  more  clearly  seen,  it  is  hoped, 
when  the  conclusion  of  the  present  series  of  investigations 
is  given  to  the  profession.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  well  to 
remember  the  known  polymorphism  of  fungi  (to  which  class 
the  bacillus  and  microcci  are  supposed  to  belong),  or  the 
manner  in  which  their  shape  is  changed  according  to  their 
food  and  habitat,  lest  there  be  an  unnecessary  multiplication 
of  species.  A  clear  discrimination  of  the  specific  differences 
of  bacilli  and  microcci  is  still  a  desideratum.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  consider  the  general  opinion  that  fungi  of  all 
kinds  are  scavengers  and  removers  of  waste  material.  Sugary 
fermentation  arises  from  the  action  of  torula,  and  animal 
putrefaction  from  bacteria;  in  each  case  the  living  fungus 
breaks  down  and  returns  a  large  portion  of  the  product  of 
higher  life  to  tlie  inorganic  world.  Some  observers  have 
maintained  that  the  torula  sown  in  animal  fiuids  change  into 
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bacteria,  and  bacteria  into  torula  in  sugary  fluid,  while  others 
consider  the  torula  as  simple  spores  of  other  moulds  (as  penicil- 
ium,  etc.).  In  all  probability,  every  kind  of  decaying  material 
forms  the  habitat  and  food  of  fungi,  whose  shape  may  change 
with  the  change  of  their  surroundings.  Researches  of  fungo- 
logists,  like  De  Barry,  Berkely  and  Cooke,  afford  numerous 
proofs  of  this  position.  Unless  this  principle  can  be  plainly 
shown  to  be  inapplicable,  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  may  yet 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  blessing  rather  tlian  a  curse,  a 
remover  of  effete  material  rather  than  a  cause  of  disease. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  disease  germs,  the 
paper  of  Dr.  Sternberg,  U.  S.  A.,  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  April,  1883,  deserves  es- 
pecial mention.  It  is  an  account  of  experiments  undertaken 
to  determine  the  germicide  value  of  certain  therapeutic 
agents.  From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  mercuric 
bichloride  and  iodine  are  our  most  reliable  germicides,  and 
that  carbolic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  sodium  hyposulphite,  and 
other  reagents  which  are  quite  popular  as  disinfectants,  have 
a  very  inferior  power.  Such  experiments  are  in  the  right 
practical  direction,  but  require  to  be  largely  multiplied  and 
sifted.  How  far,  in  any  case,  the  failure  of  a  germicide 
may  depend  upon  the  resisting  vegetable  cell-wall?  What 
difference  may  be  shown  in  its  action  upon  an  uncovered  cell 
of  animal  matter  and  an  inclosed  vegetal  cell?  What  modi- 
fication may  take  place  in  the  moist  heat  of  the  living  body, 
or  from  the  proximity  of  the  living  cells  of  the  organism? 
All  these  questions  should  enter  into  the  conclusion.  It  is 
quite  suggestive,  however,  that  the  results  of  Dr.  Sternberg's 
experiments  demonstrate  the  value  of  clinical  experience, 
and  bring  us  back  to  the  observations  made  at  the  bedside 
long  before  germ  theories  were  mooted  at  all. 

During  the  past  year  the  Committee  has  received,  through 
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the  kindness  of  Dr.  Fitch,  of  Honolulu,  pathological  speci- 
mens of  leprosy,  which  are  now  being  prepared  for  the 
microscope  at  the  Cooper  Medical  College,  San  Francisco. 
Specimens  of  supposed  parasitic  worms  have  also  been  re- 
ceived from  Portland,  Oregon.  Some  of  these  were  said  to 
have  been  coughed  up  from  the  trachea  of  a  young  woman, 
and  others  had  burrowed  through  her  neck  and  chin.  A 
microscopic  examination  of  these  specimens  showed  that 
some  of  them  were  small  setigerous  annelids,  and  others 
undoubtedly  insect  lar\'^8e.  None  of  them  belonged  to  the 
ordinary  entozoa.  Although  the  history  given  with  these 
worms  was  not  impossible,  yet  the  doubts  suggested  by  the 
microscope  indicate  the  necessity  for  caution  on  the  part  of 
medical  men.  A  morbid  craving  for  notoriety  is  not  uncom 
mon  either  among  the  laity  or  professional  men,  and  is  one 
of  the  "idols  of  the  tribe,"  or  "of  the  den,"  against  which 
Bacon  so  eloquently  warned  the  student  of  nature.  This 
warning  was  never  more  necessary  than  at  the  present  day. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  DISEASES  OF 

WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 


BY    ANABKL    MCQ.    STUART,    M.    D.,    CHAIRMAN. 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Medical  Society  op 
THE  State  of  California  :  In  January  of  the  present  year,  I 
mailed  one  hundred  circular  letters  to  members  of  the  Society 
and  a  few  other  physicians  of  the  State,  asking  for  information 
with  reference  to  the  prevailing  diseases  of  children  in  their 
localities  during  the  past  year.  While  the  number  of  replies 
received  is  small  compared  with  the  circulars  sent,  they  have 
enabled  me,  I  trust,  to  select  practical  subjects  for  consid- 
eration. 

Among  the  acute  exanthematous  diseases,  measles,  scarlet 
fever  and  Rotheln  have  been  unusually  prevalent  in  many 
portions  of  the  State. 

R(')theln  is  not  an  entirely  new  disease  in  this  country, 
though  but  few  American  physicians  ever  saw  a  case  of  it 
until  within  the  last  decade,  and  not  many  were  met  with  on 
this  coast  until  within  the  last  eighteen  months. 

On  the  Eastern  continent  the  disease  seems  to  have  been 
known  for  many  years,  and  is  frequently  designated  as  Ger- 
man, or  French  measles.  The  earliest  cases  in  this  country 
of  which  I  have  been  al)le  to  obtain  any  reliable  information 
occurred  in  and  near  Boston,  in  the  year  1845;  again  in 
1853  and  in  1871  the  same  K)calities  were  visited.  In  1870 
the  disease  was  very  prevalent  in  and  around  St.  Paul,  Min- 
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nesota,  and  four  years  later  it  prevailed  in  different  portions 
of  Ohio. 

The  early  epidemic  of  this  disease  in  the  Eastern  States 
caused  great  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  members 
of  the  profession  in  regard  to  diagnosis.  It  was  usually 
designated  as  either  "  epidemic  roseola,"  or  "  spurious  mea- 
sles." 

Others,  familiar  with  foreign  medical  literature,  saw  the 
resemblance  between  the  cases  in  their  practice  and  those 
described  by  continental  writers,  and  had  no  difficulty  in 
naming  them. 

As  regards  the  classification  of  the  disease,  the  latest  au- 
thorities place  it  among  the  acute  contagious  constitutional 
affections. 

Tlie  description  of  the  symptoms  by  different  writers  varies 
to  a  greater  extent  in  this  disease  than  that  of  any  other 
which  I  have  investigated.  This  apparent  conflict  in  describ- 
ing the  symptoms  of  Rotheln  may  be  due  to  contemporaneous 
epidemics  of  measles  and  scarlatina.  The  former,  although 
resembling  in  some  respects  both  the  latter,  is  independent 
of  either,  and  has  been  known  to  closely  precede  or  follow 
both  of  them.  In  a  few  cases  the  peculiar  eruption  of  scar- 
latina has  been  seen  on  one  portion  of  the  body,  and  at  the 
same  time  another  portion  has  shown  the  crescent  of  true 
measles,  yet  each  one  has  its  peculiar  iaateAe%  inorbi  consti- 
tuting a  Specific  disease,  and  an  attack  of  one  will  not  pro- 
tect the  child  from  either  of  the  others.  In  many  cases  it 
has  doubtless  been  mistaken  for  and  put  down  to  the  credit 
of  measles  as  a  second  attack. 

The  history  of  the  cases  coming  under  my  observation 
gives  the  incubating  period  at  about  two  weeks,  although 
some  writers  put  it  at  eighteen  days.  Tlie  stage  of  prodromi 
lasts  from  six  hours  to  several  days.     In  a  few  cases  the  dis- 
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ease  was  ushered  in  by  a  chill,  followed  by  an  elevation  of 
temperature.  Frequently  the  pain  in  the  back  is  not  unlike 
that  of  small-pox.  Tlie  throat  is  generally  of  a  uniform  red- 
ness, and  the  tongue  ermine-like  in  the  centre,  with  red 
marks  along  the  margin.  The  eruption  in  the  cases  reported, 
contrary  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Jacobi,  began  on  the  fore- 
head, was  a  salmon  color,  not  raised,  and  would  disappeai:  on 
pressure,  but  return  when  pressure  was  removed.  As  the 
eruption  spread  over  the  face  it  imparted  a  blush  of  uniform 
redness  to  the  cheek,  of  a  shining  crimson  appearance.  On 
the  cliest,  in  the  axilla  and  groin,  and  on  the  anterior  tibial 
muscles,  it  was  much  like  that  of  the  face,  while  upon  the 
coarser  skin  it  was  distinctly  papular,  rather  crescentic  in  ap- 
pearance and  of  a  dark  red  color,  bordering  on  purple.  En- 
largement of  the  cervical  and  post-cervical  lymphatic  glands 
is  an  almost  constant  accompaniment.  The.  eruption  lasts 
from  three  to  five  days  and  then  rapidiy  disappears.  Jn 
some  cases  there  is  desquamation,  in  others  not. 

The  reports  show  that  we  have  had  all  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease, ranging  from  the  mildest,  with  but  slight  eruption,  to 
the  most  severe,  all  the  symptoms  being  well  marked.  Only 
two  deaths  are  mentioned,  and  those  from  the  sequelae. 

During  tlie  warmer  months  of  the  year,  beginning  in  the 
latter  part  of  May,  the  gastro-intestinal  diseases  of  children 
prevailed  to  some  extent  in  those  portions  of  the  State  noted 
for  their  high  range  of  temperature.  The  causes  assigned 
are  dentition,  improper  feeding  and  bad  hygiene,  all  of  wliich 
are  supported  by  good  authority.  But  are  we  not  too  ready 
to  take  the  teachings  of  the  masters  in  the  profession  un- 
questioned, without  an  attempt  to  investigate  for  ourselves? 
Without  arrogating  to  myself  either  the  desire  or  ability  to 
lead  in  such  investigations,  permit  me  to  suggest  tliat  chil- 
dren are  equally  exposed  to  all  of  tliese  unhealthy  conditions 
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ill  the  Winter  montlis,  when  they  are  comparatively  free 
from  those  diseases;  therefore,  why  the  increase  of  the  trouble 
in  Summer?  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  these 
infantile  bowel  troubles  are  but  little  known  in  cities  on,  or 
near  the  coast,  where  the  temperature  is  so  influenced  by  the 
sea  breezes  as  to  show  but  slight  change  between  "  Summer's 
heat  and  Winter's  cold,"  and  where  the  warmest  days  are 
usually  followed  by  cool  nights,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  pus- 
pose  that  heat,  continued  for  sev^eral  days  in  succession,  unre- 
lieved by  cool  nights,  is  the  prime  factor  in  their  production. 
How  and  why  this  is  the  case  is  largely  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion. 

During  the  earlier  months  of  a  child's  life,  we  know  that 
its  functions  are  largely  carried  on  by  the  ganglionic  system 
of  nerves,  and  as  its  chief  business  is  to  grow  and  develop 
into  maturity,  the  functions  of  nutrition  are  naturally  very 
active.  In  order  to  maintain  harmony  in  the  forces  that 
propel  the  machinery  of  life,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that 
the  child  should  digest  and  assimilate  healthy  food  in  proper 
amounts,  with  a  like  supply  of  oxygen  through  the  functions 
of  respiration,  but  the  elimination  of  effete  matter  must  be 
equally  active.  The  great  centers  of  the  ganglionic  system 
are  in  close  proximity  to  the  principal  organs  of  nutrition, 
including  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  organs,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  provision  of  our  Creator  for  protection  from 
extremes  of  temperature  and  vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere. 

Who  has  not  observed  in  that  dread  disease,  cholera- in- 
fantum, the  Summer  scourge  of  the  Eastern  States,  the  hur- 
ried respiration,  with  dusky  tinge  of  skin,  and  purple  lips 
and  nails,  showing  that  the  inspired  air  has  not  been  assim- 
ilated, neither  tjie  oxygen  appropriated  nor  the  carbon  re- 
leased from  the  blood? 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  health  of  the  young  child  depends 
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80  largely  on  the  condition  of  the  sympathetic  system  of 
nerves,  anything  operating  upon  the  centers  of  that  system 
so  as  to  interfere  with  the  functions  of  respiration,  digestion 
and  excretion,  as  a  continuous  high  range  of  temperature 
will  do,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude  that  continuous  heat 
is  mainly  responsible  for  such  diseases. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  heat  affect*  the  ganglionic 
centers,  there  is  room  for  varying  hypotheses.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  it  may  be  in  effect  the  same  upon  this  gan- 
glionic system  as  sunstroke  is  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system, 
and  that  its  results  are  deranged  digestion  and  nutrition,  the 
products  of  which  irritate  the  digestive  surface  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  by  reflex  action  upon  these  centers  cause 
them  to  urge  the  viscera  to  throw  off  the  irritating  substances. 
Hence  vomiting  and  purging  are  both  but  symptoms  of 
faulty  ganglionic  innervation  caused  by  continued  high  tem- 
perature. If  these  bowel  troubles  do  depend  upon  crippled 
nerve  innervation,  the  treatment  should  be  directed  to  the 
st)urc*e  of  the  evil.  The  first  indication  then,  would  be  the 
lessening  of  the  animal  heat,  and  securing  free  access  to  the 
lungs  of  pure,  cool  air,  with  cleanliness  of  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  the  wearing  of  light  woolen  clothing,  favoring  free 
but  not  excessive  perspiration.  As  to  drugs,  I  will  simply 
call  attention  to  one  class,  the  bromides,  the  use  of  which 
not  only  corresponds  with  the  theory  of  the  p.ithology  ad- 
vanced, but  which,  both  alone  and  in  connection  with  other 
meiiieines,  have  practically  proven  to  be  of  great  advantage 
in  the  tivatment  of  this  disease. 

Wluioping-cough  has  been  generally  prevalent  throughout 
the  State,  In  the  southern  pi>rtion  it  has  l)een  mild,  but 
unusually  seven*  in  other  sections. 

xVs  this  is  a  disease  conspicuous  among  the  common  mala- 
dies upon  which  tlie  profession  has  of  late  years  bestowed 
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but  little  scientific  attention,  it  may  be  well  to  devote  a  short 
time  to  the  consideration  of  the  few  new  ideas  that  have 
been  advanced  of  late  with  reference  to  its  etiology  and 
treatment. 

Some  years  ago  the  nerve  element  in  this  troublesome 
affection  received  attention,  as  being  the  principal  factor  in 
the  disease,  and  as  such  the  treatment  was  specially  directed 
to  its  relief,  but  of  late  this  element  is  claimed  to  be  but  one 
of  the  results  of  the  true  cause  of  the  disease.  An  interest- 
ing paper  upon  this  subject  was  recently  read  before  the 
London  Medical  Society,  by  one  of  its  members,  in  which  he 
gives  the  results  of  repeated  experiments  made  upon  rabbits, 
by  inoculating  them  with  the  sputa  of  whooping-cough 
patients.  By  these  inoculations  he  not  only  induced  a  ca- 
tarrhal spasmodic  affection,  but  the  death  of  the  animal  gen- 
erally followed  in  a  few  days,  while  inoculation  with  the 
blood  of  such  patients  was  without  effect,  thereby  confirming 
the  conclusions  reached  by  other  recent  writers  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  materies  morbi  of  whooping-cough,  be  it  a 
bacillus  or  what  it  may,  lives  on  the  surface  of  the  epithel- 
ium, and  does  not  get  into  the  blood.  This  writer  does  not 
claim  to  have  arrived  at  positive  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
special  bacteroid  which  causes  pertussis,  but  his  theory,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  appears  reasonable,  which  is:  that  whooping- 
cough  is  the  product  of  germs,  which,  given  off  in  the  breath 
of  those  affected  with  the  disease,  and  inhaled  by  persons  of 
proper  susceptibility,  set  up  an  irritation  of  the  respiratory 
epithelium,  the  results  being  the  vascular  and  nervous  dis- 
turbances, and  other  phenomena  which  characterize  whoop- 
ing-cough. 

As  to  treatment.  If  the  dependence  of  this  disease 
upon  a  specific  virus  be  the  true  explanation  of  its  pathology, 
the  course  by  which  its  rational  treatment  and  prophylaxis 
are  to  be  pursued  becomes  plainer. 
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Among  the  various  palliative  remedies  reported  as  pre- 
scribed, the  coal  tar  products,  notably  cresylene,  vaporized  by 
heat  and  inhaled,  are  spoken  of  most  favorably.  Insuffla- 
tions of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  have  also  been  favorably  men- 
tioned among  the  local  remedies.  Internally,  croton  chloral, 
and  the  bromides  addressed  to  the  nerve  element,  have  their 
advocates. 

Diptheria  is,  I  know,  onaof  the  most  written-up  diseases 
claiming  the  attention  of  the  profession.  So  much  so  that 
the  diligent  reader,  it  has  been  said,  has  come  to  regard  the 
continuous  flow  of  articles  on  this  subject  as  a  sad  necessity, 
and  has  made  up  his  mind  to  endure  what  he  cannot  cure. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  I  will  only  venture  to  give  a  hasty 
review  of  some  of  the  recent  investigations  of  the  disease 
made  by  members  of  the  profession  in  this  country  alone. 

The  most  recent  and  important  investigations  as  to  the 
etiology  and  pathology  of  this  disease  have  been  made  by 
Professor  H.  C.  Wood  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Formad  of  Philadel- 
phia. These  investigations  were  conducted  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  National  Board  of  Health.  After  many  and  re- 
peated experiments  with  membranes  taken  from  cases  of 
mild  sporadic  diptheria  occurring  in  Philadelphia,  and  from 
those  of  epidemic  and  malignant  diptheria  occurring  in  Lud- 
dington,  Michigan,  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  reached  by 
others  before  them,  in  effect  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  the 
entrance  into  and  the  development  and  multiplication  of  mi- 
crococci or  parasitic  vegetable  bodies  in  the  system.  They 
contend  that  these  spores  can  be  carried  by  any  vehicle,  or 
through  any  channel,  just  as  the  poison  of  small-pox  is  con- 
veyed; as,  for  example,  in  a  late  epidemic  in  Europe,  when 
Drs.  Cameron  and  Morell  Mackenzie  traced  the  cause  to  in- 
fected milk.  The  milk  vender  washed  his  cans  in  a  brook 
polluted  with  sewage,  and  fifteen  of  his  customers  were  at- 
tacked on  the  same  day. 
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As  to  the  patliology,  these  experimenters  contend  that 
while  this  disease  evinces  its  recognizable  phenomena  in  the 
tliroat,  the  changes  wliich  render  it  so  dangerous  are  pro- 
duced in  the  blood.  It  has  in  fact  been  proven  by  them  that 
bacteria  are  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  blood  of  malignant 
cases  of  diptheria;  that  they  actually  attack  the  white  blood 
corpuscles,  and  that  the  disease  produces  its  main  eflFect  upon 
the  system  by  this  process  of  killing  the  blood,  as  it  were,  at 
its  very  origin.  These  germs  are  said  to  be  morphologically 
identical  with  those  found  in  the  scrapings  of  a  furred  tongue 
— not  the  result  of  a  specific  disease — but  they  are  not  found 
in  the  blood  of  healthy  individuals.  Tlie  micrococci  of  ma- 
lignant diphtheria  have  one  distinguishing  feature  however, 
in  that  they  can  be  cultivated  to  tlie  tenth  generation  with- 
out entirely  losing  their  poisonous  properties,  while  the  ordi- 
nary germs  can  only  be  cultivated  for  four  or  five  generations 
without  becoming  inactive.  Therefore  we  may  conclude 
that,  the  difference  between  the  poisonous  and  non-poisonous 
micrococcus  is  not  of  form,  but  of  vital  activity.  If  this 
condition  of  the  blood  is  found  to  be  universal,  it  will  fur- 
nish us  with  valuable  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

In  treatment  the  reports  received  upon  this  subject  show 
decided  progress  in  the  discarding  of  the  former  severe  local 
applications  by  means  of  swabs  and  probangs,  and  substitu- 
ting insufflations  of  various  medicines,  as  the  carbolized 
spray,  lime  water  and  other  soluble  substances  used  with  the 
steam  atomizer,  which  is  of  undoubted  utility  in  the  local 
treatment  of  this  disease.  A  few  report  favorably  of  the  ap- 
plication of  lactic  acid;  others  of  the  free  application  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  to  remove  the  patches  of  membrane.  Con- 
stitutionally the  general  course  appears  to  have  been  antisep- 
tics, stimulants  and  tonics,  with  a  plain  nourishing  diet. 
Pilocarpine  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting.     Sulpho-car- 
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bolate  of  sodium,  in  large  doses,  is  most  favorably  mentioned. 
Traclieotomy  was  resorted  to  in  one  case  to  relieve  dyspncea, 
but  the  patient  finally  succumbed  to  asthenia.  As  a  whole 
the  results  have  been  favorable. 

Epidemic  catarrhal  fever  deserves  mention  here,  not,  how- 
ever, as  peculiar  to  children,  but  as  having  been  very  preva- 
lent among  them  during  the  past  year,  not  only  alone,  but 
complicating  all  other  forms  of  disease.  Its  history  under  its 
Italian  name,  influenza,  dates  back  to  the  tenth  century,  but 
the  first  authentic  record  begins  with  tlie  epidemic  of  1510, 
in  Europe.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  about  one  hun- 
dred epidemics  of  this  disease,  varying  in  severity  and  at  ir- 
regular intervals.  These  epidemics  have  been  singularly 
uniform  in  identity  of  characteristics,  and  in  obedience  to  law 
of  origin  and  diffusion.  It  travels  in  cycles,  and  its  progress 
is  very  rapid — a  great  wave,  as  it  were,  from  east  to  west, 
precipitating  itself  upon  communities  and  countries  with  a 
suddenness  warranting  the  name  sometimes  applied  to  it, 
"  lightning  catarrh." 

Of  the  etiology  or  cause  of  this  disease  but  little  is  defi- 
nitely known.  Schonbein  regarded  it  as  due  to  an  excess  of 
ozone  in  the  air.  Others  think  it  caused  by  electrical  dis- 
turbances of  the  atmosphere,  but  later  authorities  are  in  favor 
of  classifying  it  among  the  diseases  liaving  a  mycotic  origin. 
The  duration  of  an  epidemic  in  a  given  locality  is  from  four 
to  six  weeks,  but  exceptionally,  it  has  run  much  longer,  as  in 
the  one  that  we  are  just  passing  through.  Judging  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  disease  has  clung  to  us  tliis  Winter,  we 
might  regard  tenacity  as  one  of  its  distinguishing  features. 
It  has  also  manifested  itself  under  an  unusually  great  variety 
of  symptoms.  While  (me  child  sneezes  incessantly,  a  sec(md 
has  pain  in  the  head  or  side;  a  third  suffers  most  from  tlie 
severity  of   the  cough;  a  fourth  from  nausea  and  vomiting; 
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and  a  iiftli  is  exceedingly  restless  and  nervous;  yet  they  all 
experience  a  few  symptoms  in  common,  as  increase  of  temper- 
ature from  102°  to  105*",  an  indescribable  weakness  of  the 
muscular  system,  with  more  or  less  torpor  of  the  mental  facnl- 
ties.  The  tongue  resembles  that  of  typho-malarial  fever  in  the 
milder  form ;  but  in  no  case  have  I  seen  that  dry,  deep  brown 
coat,  or  the  red  edge,  styled  the  "beef  red  tongue,"  so  frequently 
seen  in  the  more  severe  cases  of  tliat  disease.  The  fever  in 
influenza  is  generally  preceded  by  chilly  sensations,  and  reaches 
its  acme  within  two  or  three  days,  and  in  favorable  cases  it 
usually  continues  \^'ith  slight  vaiying  remissions  from  one  to 
two  weeks;  occasionally,  however,  it  will  run  from  three  to 
four  weeks.  In  the  nasal  variety  the  fever  which  follows  the 
chill  is  accompanied  by  a  dry,  hot  feeling  of  the  schneiderian 
mucous  membrane,  with  sneezing.  The  catarrh  frequently  ex- 
tends from  the  eyes  and  nose  to  the  antra  and  pharynx,  caus- 
.ing  pain  in  the  cheeks  and  soreness  of  the  throat. 

The  treatment  has  been  foreshadowed  by  the  symptoms  de- 
scribed. Quinia  most  liberally  used.  My  preference  in  this 
disease  is  for  that  form  called  "dextro-quinine,"  giving  about 
twenty-four  grains  in  as  many  hours.  It  is  equal  in  effect 
to  three-fourths  of  that  amount  of  the  sulphate,  with  not  one- 
fourth  of  the  unpleasant  effects  upon  the  nervous  system. 
Tlie  tannate  of  quinia  in  about  five-grain  doses  is  also  favor- 
ably mentioned.  Inhalations  from  the  atomizer  of  the  ben- 
zoate  of  sodium,  or  weak  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  in  glyce- 
rine and  water,  with  aconite,  opium,  and  belladonna  internally, 
have  their  advocates,  but  quinia  in  some  form  appears  to  be 
the  leading  agent  in  the  most  successful  treatment.  Tonics 
and  stimulants,  excluding  all  depletive  measures,  are  the  main 
dependence  in  that  form  of  the  disease  known  as  broncho- 
pneumonia. No  cases  of  the  abdominal  variety  causing  per- 
itonitis have  been  reported,  though  several  cases,  among  adults, 
have  occurred  in  this  vicinity,  some  of  them  proving  fatal 
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In  a  backward  glance  over  the  field  of  gynecological  liter- 
ature, the  student  of   medical  history  is  forcibly  impresse<l 
>\4th  the  increasing  and  favorable  attention,  of  the  last    tew 
years,  given  by  prominent  members  of  the  profession  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  to  a  therapeutic  agent  whieli,  for 
many  years  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  was  not 
onfy  discarded  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  members  of    the 
profession  of  medicine  anfl  surgery,  but  was  relegated  to  the 
school  room  or  to  the  hands  of  the  charlatan.     That  agent  is 
electricity! 

Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  was  the  first  to  call  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession to  the  use  of  the  galvanic  intra-uterine  pessary,  which 
has  since  l)een  modified  by  Professor  T.  G.  Thomas,  and  im- 
proved by  Professor  Cole,  of  San  Francisco,  and  so  success- 
fully used  of  late  years  for  the  correction  of  curvature  of  the 
cervix  uteri,  caused  by  atony  of  the  uterus  and  its  appenda- 
ges.    This  form  of  pessary  has  also  been  recommended  in  a 
condition  of  the  uterus  known  as  puerperal  atrophy,  a  condi-     " 
tion  which  sometimes  follows  delivery  where  the  physiologi- 
cal process  by  which  the  enlarged  uterus  should  be  restored 
to  its  natural  state,  is  carried  to  excess,  thereby  taking  on  a 
pathological  action. 

More  recently  the  utility  of  electrization  in  all  forms  of 
uterine  displacement  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated. 
Tripier,  of  France,  and  Professor  Bartholow,  of  Philadelphia, 
were  among  the  first  to  advocate  the  use  of  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent of  electricity  in  the  nutrient  diseases  of  the  uterus.  In 
cases  of  subinvolution,  congestion,  and  chronic  metritis,  they 
claim  that  the  galvanic  .current  is  especially  applicable,  as  it 
can  be  made  to  act  directly  on  the  uterine  vessels.  In  cases 
of  displacement  of  the  uterus  dependent  upon  relaxation  of  ^ 
the  so-called  ligaments,  localized  faradization,  or  the  two  cur- 
rents combined,  are  considered  preferable  to  the  galvanic  alone. 

A  review  of  my  case-book,  for  *  the  last  four  years,  gives 
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ninety-one  casea  of  uterine  displacement,  consisting  of  ver- 
sions, flexions  and  prolapsus  of  the  first  and  second  degrees, 
successfully  treated  with  electricity,  in  its  varied  fonns  as 
above  described,  in  connection  with  constitutional  treatment, 
as  indicated,  and  the  use  of  vaginal  injections,  but  dis- 
carding all  mechanical  supports  excepting  the  application  of 
tampons  of  absorbant  cotton,  which  acted  both  as  a  support 
and  vehicle  for  local  medication.  In  the  above  ninety-one 
cases  the  different  currents  of  electricity  were  used  both 
locally  and  generally,  and  were  designed  and  proved  to  be  the 
main  curative  agents  in  the  treatment,  giving  a  much  greater 
percentage  of  perfect  permanent  recoveries  than  where 
pessaries  of  various  kinds  were  used  instead.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  condemning  the  judicious  use  of  the 
pessary,  for  I  consider  it  indispensable  in  the  treatment  of 
cases.  The  time  occupied  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases 
varied  from  two  to  six  months,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  follow  their  history,  relapses  were  less  frequent  than 
among  those  treated  without  the  use  of  the  electrical  currents. 
During  the  last  eighteen  months  I  have  treated  with  the 
faradic  current  four  cases  of  prolapsus  of  the  ovary  into 
Douglass'  cul  de  sac,  accompanying  a  backward  displacement 
of  the  uterus;  all  due,  apparently,  to  a  relaxed  condition  of 
the  ligaments.  I  found  varying  degrees  of  tenderness  of  the 
organ  in  all  the  cases,  but  no  adhesion  to  adjacent  structures 
in  any  of  them.  The  displacements  were  corrected  without 
difficulty,  by  having  the  patient  assume  the  knee-elbow  posi- 
tion and  elevating  the  posterior  vaginal  wall  the  uterus  tak- 
ing its  normal  position  was  retained  by  tampons  of  absorbent 
cotton  pressed  firmly  into  the  cul  de  sac,  formed  by  the  neck 
and  the  vagina.  The  tampons  were  changed  every  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  the  removal  of  each  followed  by  copious 
vaginal  injections  of  hot  water,  about  110*"  F.  As  soon  as 
the  tenderness  admitted  of  it,  immediately  after  each  injec- 
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tion,  iive  to  fifteen  ininuteB  were  occupied  in  the  application 
of  the  faradic  current  to  the  cervix  and  in  the  region  of  the 
ovaries  or  over  the  lumbar  spine.  These  local  measures  were 
accompanied  by  such  constitutional  treatment  as  seemed 
requisite.  The  most  tedious  of  the  four  cases  just  mentioned 
was  about  four  months  under  treatment,  the  others  shorter 
periods,  varying  in  length. 

Dr.  Mann,  in  the  London  Lancet^  speaks  favorably  of  the 
use  of  the  galvanic  current  in  cases  of  what  has  been  gener- 
ally known  as  neuralgic  dysmenorrhoea,  with  its  associate 
ovarian  irritation.  lie  recommends  its  use  by  means  of  two 
external  electrodes,  the  anode  or  positive  being  placed  over 
the  affected  ovary,  and  the  cathode  or  negative  over  the 
lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal  column.  He  cautions  against 
using  the  currents  where  there  is  acute  ovaritis,  but  uses 
it  in  the  tenderness  and  enlargement  due  to  passive  hy- 
persemia. 

We  occasionally  meet  with  cases  of  simple  erosion  of  the 
cervix  uteri  that  yield  very  slowly  to  treatment,  in  fact, 
appearing  intractable  to  the  usual  course  pursued.  In  such 
cases  the  galvanic  current  has  been  very  satisfactory,  applied 
by  using  the  negative  pole  by  means  of  a  button  electrode  to 
the  erosion,  with  the  positive  sponge  placed  over  the  abdo- 
men, making  short  applications  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
In  cancer  of  the  cervix  I  have  known  the  ravages  of  the  dis- 
ease to  be  retarded,  the  pain  lessened,  and  the  life  prolonged 
bv  the  use  of  galvanism  applied  as  for  simple  erosion.  As 
to  other  therapeutic  measures  in  the  treatment  of  this  terrible 
disease,  I  can  only  say  that  Chian  turpentine  has  received  a 
faithful  trial,  and  has  proven  utterly  worthless;  and  I  can  say 
but  little  nu)re  for  condurango.  Not  long  ago  a  St.  Peters- 
burg journal  reported  ten  patients  treated  l)y  the  last  men- 
tioned drug,  resulting  in  four  recoveries,  three  deaths,  and 
three  still  under  treatment. 
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REPORT  OF  DOUBLE  SYNCHRONOUS  AMPUTA- 
TION OF  LOWER  EXTREMITIES, 

In    Five    Cases    of    "R.     R.    Crush,"    with    Remarks. 


BV    E.    H.    WOOL8EY,    M.    D.,    OF    OAKLAND,    (WL. 


Case  I. 


Pnmarxj  Synrhvononf^  Amputation  of  Left  Leg  and  liUjht 
Foot.     Operations  durimj  collapse^  without  anaesthetics^ 

4 

followed  hy  prompt  reaction.     Sent  to  County  Infrmanj, 
Death  eleven  days  after  from  alcoholism, 

Edwarci  Tyler,  a  colored,  middle-aged,  emaciated  drunkard, 
had  both  feet  run  over  ])y  the  local  train  of  the  (Central  I^a- 
ciiic  Ilailroad,  at  Market  street,  Oakland,  at  7:30  p.  m.,  No- 
vem])er  17th,  1877.  lie  was  taken  to  the  City  Hall,  al>out 
one  mile  distant,  where  I  soon  visited  him.  His  breath  was 
alcoholic,  and  he  was  in  a  condition  of  extreme  prostration 
from  shock.  There  was  no  perceptible  pulse  at  the  wrist, 
and  the  skin  was  covered  with  a  cold  sweat,  still  he  was  able 
to  speak.  His  feet  were  terribly  mangled;  the  toes  and 
metatarsal  bones  of  the  right  foot,  and  all  of  the  bones  of  the 
left  foot  and  ankle,  had  been  ground  into  small  pieces.  The 
injured  parts  were  completely  anaesthetic.  Brandy  was  ad- 
ministered, and  immediately  after  a  thready  pulse  was  de- 
tected; but  this  effect  was  transitory,  and  it  was  soon  discov- 
ered that  in  order  to  maintain  the  pulse  the  stimulant  had  to 
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be  repeated  every  four  or  live  minutes.  This  was  done,  and 
continued  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  except  on  two  or  three  oc 
casions,  when  the  experiment  of  withdrawal  was  tried,  which 
invariably  resulted  in  complete  cessation  of  the  radial  pulse 
and  marked  reduction  of  pressure  in  the  carotids.  The  pa- 
tient now  talked  freely  and  rationally,  stating  among  other 
things  that  his  feet  felt  numb.  His  condition,  however,  was 
tliat  of  profound  collapse  and  thought  to  be  hopeless;  still  it 
was  decided  by  the  City  Physician,  Dr.  L.  II.  Cary,  and  my- 
self, to  try  the  experiment  of  cutting  off.  Without  anaesthetics 
I  proceeded  to  cut  into  the  right  foot,  and  amputated  it  at 
the  tarso-metatarsal  articulation,  forming  the  flap  of  necessity 
from  the  sole.  Patient  spoke  frequently  during  the  opera- 
tion, but  did  not  evince  the  slightest  sensation  of  pain.  I 
repeatedly  inquired  if  I  hurt  him,  and  he  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive; in  short  he  did  not  seem  to  realize  what  was  being 
done  except  from  what  was  said.  During,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  operation,  there  was  no  apparent  change  in  the 
patient's  condition  other  than  a  gradual  loss  of  power.  lie 
continued  to  sink,  and  at  11  p.  m.,  about  an  hour  after  the  above 
operation,  death  seemed  imminent.  The  pulse  flickered 
only  an  instant  after  stimulation,  respiration  was  more  la- 
bored, the  skin  was  reeking  with  cold  perspiraticm,  the  mouth 
was  open,  the  nijstrils  dilated,  the  voice  M'as  reduced  to  an 
ahnost  inarticulate  whisper  and  the  patient  so  drowsy  that  he 
could  scarcely  be  roused.  Again  it  was  resolved  to  try  sur- 
geiyr  as  a  ^^deniier  resort,^''  and  to  this  end  we  attempted  to 
whip  up  the  circulation  to  the  maximum  ])y  means  of  brandy. 
Tlie  latter  M'as  given  about  every  minute  until  midnight, 
when  we  had  secured  a  continuous  tremor  at  the  radial  artery 
and  a  slight  improvement  in  speech,  but  no  other  expression 
of  power.  Patient's  wounds  were  still  perfectly  anaesthetic. 
Withcmt  using  any  agents  whatever  to  deaden   sensibility 
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I  coinmeiiced  to  perforin  a  nearly  circnlar  amputation  of  the 
left  leg,  about  three  or  four  inches  above  the  ankle  joint. 
Upon  inquiry  the  patient  said  he  did  not  feel  anything,  and 
I  went  on  cutting  through  skin,  muscles  and  bones,  ligating 
almost  ])loodle8S  arteries  and  passing  sutures  without  occa- 
sioning the  slightest  pain.  While  wrapping  up  the  stump, 
patient  complained  for  the  iirst  time  of  pain.  The  pulse  now 
became  perceptibly  stronger  and  a  little  blood  oozed  from  the 
stumps.  Reaction  was  beginning,  soon  after  the  skin  be- 
came warmer  and  natural  sensation  returned,  and  in  the 
course  of  twenty  minutes  after  the  operation  a  general  resto- 
ration of  vital  power  occurred.  The  stimulant  was  gradually 
withdrawn,  and  about  one  o'clock  the  patient  went  to  sleep 
and  slept  for  several  hours  undisturbed.  On  the  following 
morning  he  was  safely  conveyed  by  ambulance  to  the  County 
Infirmary,  about  ten  miles  distant,  where  he  survived  eleven 
days. 

Note. — Antiseptic  precautions  were  taken  during  the 
operation,  and  were,  I  am  informed,  afterwards  maintained 
at  the  Infirmary.  The  left  stump  healed  kindly,  but  the 
right  suppurated  badly,  probably  on  account  of  the  contusion 
which  the  flap  had  received.  The  principal  cause  of  death, 
however,  was  chronic  alcoholism 


Case  II. 


Primary  Synchronous  Amputation  of  rUjht  ley  and  left 
foot^  and  Secorulary  Amputation  of  left  thigh  {upper  3(L) 
Gatigrene^  Putrefaction^  Sloughing^  Recovery — walks  on 
artificial  Hght  leg  with  crutches. 

Patrick  Tierney,  laborer,  aged  fifty,  was  run  over  by  the 
local  train  of  C.  P.  R.  li.  at  Broadway,  Oakland,  about  9:30 
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1*.  M.,  October  ()tli,  1878.  He  was  carried  a  few  steps  to  the 
depot  where  I  soon  saw  him.  I  lis  right  foot  and  ankle,  and 
the  anterior  part  of  liis  left  foot  liad  beeji  cruslied  and  nearly- 
severed.  There  was  a  moderate  amount  of  hemorrhage,  which 
was  immediately  controlled  by  bandaging.  There  was  con- 
siderable shock — pulse  extremely  weak  and  occasionally  im- 
perceptible, skin  cold  and  clammy,  and  temperature  (axillary) 
95^°.  He  was  much  excited,  talked  incoherently,  and  was 
occasionally  quite  delirious.  The  mental  disturbance  seemed 
to  be  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  liquor  taken  prior  to  the 
accident.  Brandy  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  were  freely 
administered  and  the  patient  rallied  and  became  quiet,  and 
was  removed  to  a  private  hospital  about  one  mile  distant. 
He  was  kept  in  a  horizontal  position  in  the  carriage  and  bore 
the  transit  well.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the  hospital  he  had  so 
far  recovered  as  to  be  sensitive  to  pain  and  to  converse  intel- 
ligently. Realizing  his  great  misfortune  he  preferred  to  die, 
and  positively  refused  to  be  operated  upon.  He  was,  how- 
ever, forcibly  restrained  and  etherized.  Assisted  by  the  late 
Dr.  Lyell  Hudson,  I  amputated  the  left  foot  at  the  metatarso- 
tarsal  articulation,  removing  all  injured  tissues  that  seemed 
to  be  irreparable,  applied  one  ligature,  washed  stump  thor- 
oughly with  a  strong  solution  of  carl)olic  acid  and  closed  with 
silver  wire.  (The  flaps  were  derived  from  the  dorsal  and  plan- 
tar surfaces  and  were  of  equal  length.)  The  stump  was 
dressed  with  fresh  oakum  soaked  in  the  carbolized  wash,  and 
the  bandage  was  carried  to  the  knee.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  operation  patient  came  near  dying  of  asphyxia,  but  by 
the  prompt  action  of  Dr.  Hudson  in  withdrawing  the  tongue, 
and  making  artificial  respiration,  restoration  was  effected. 
Symptoms  of  collapse,  however,  soon  ensued.  We  applied 
external  warmth,  raised  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  gave  brandy 
freely.      This  treatment  was  maintained  for  several  hours 
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with  good  effect.  On  the  following  morning  at  nine  o'clock 
Dr.  Hudson  again  administered  ether,  and  I  made  a  rapid 
circular  amputation  of  tlie  right  leg  a  little  above  the 
ankle-joint,  applied  two  ligatures,  closed  stump  with  silver 
sutures,  and  used  same  antiseptic  precautions,  and  dressings 
as  described  in  management  of  left  stump.  Patient  bore  the 
amputation  and  the  anaeesthetic  well.  During  the  day  he  be- 
came restless,  and  was  given  elixir  of  opium,  and  milk  punch. 
Six  p.  M.  patient  easier;  some  hemorrhage  from  right  stump, 
which  was  controlled  by  tight  bandage. 

October  8th — Patient  apparently  doing  well,  but  instead  of 
the  usual  fever  of  reaction,  there  seemed  to  be  a  lack  of 
vitality.  The  right  stump  looked  well ;  and  that  portion  of 
the  left  stump  at  site  of  the  amputation  looked  well  too,  but 
the  skin  above  it  and  about  the  ankle-joint  M^as  edematous 
and  discolored.  This  appearance  was  obviously  due  to  con- 
tusion received  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  though  there  were 
no  observable  signs  of  such  contusion  at  the  time  of  making 
the  amputation.  Redressed  stumps  as  before,  using  a  three 
per  cent.  sol.  of  carbolic  acid  as  a  wash,  and  ordered  a*  lotion 
of  the  same  strength  to  l)e  constantly  applied. 

October  9th  —Patient's  general  condition  about  the  same; 
disinclined  to  take  food,  but  drank  iced  milk  punch  freely. 
Some  suppuration  in  both  stumps;  removed  several  sutures 
from  each  to  permit  of  free  drainage. 

Suppuration  increased  from  day  to  day,  in  spite  of  antisep- 
tic cleanliness,  stimulants,  nourishment  and  tonic  doses  of 
quinine,  and  the  possibility  of  preserving  life  in  the  tissues 
became  less  and  less. 

On  the  13th  of  October  the  tissues  of  the  left  stump  were 
sphacelous,  and  gangrene  was  streaking  up  the  leg.  The  right 
stump  was  sloughing  badly  and  touched  with  gangrene. 
The  odor  from  the  wounds,  in  spite  of  frequent  cleansing  and 
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almost  constant  irrigation  with  strong  solutions  of  carbolic 
acid,  was  extremely  offensive.     Salicylic  acid  was  tried  in 
powder,  and  also  in  alcoholic  solution,  but  as  an  antiseptic  and 
deodorizer  was  found  to  be  far  inferior  to  carbolic  acid.    The 
patient,  who  was  quite  emaciated  to  begin  with  from  hard 
labor  and  poor  fare,  was  now  rapidly  losing  flesh,  looking 
very  pale,  and  complaining  of  frequent  "  sinking  spells."     I 
had  ordered  him  a  pint  of  whisky  daily,  but  now  ascertained 
by  accident  that  he  had  deceived  me  and  had  taken   only 
about  one-fourth  of  that  quantity.     After  this  he  was  forced 
to  drink  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  a  day  with  milk.     The  gan- 
grene of  the  left  leg  spread  rapidly  to  the  knee,  and  on  the 
16th  of  October  a  vague  line  of  demarkation  showed  itself 
just  above  the  knee.     The  patient  was  again  etherized  by 
Dr.  Hudson,  and  I  performed  an  autero-posterior  skin  flap 
amputation  of  the  thigh  at  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  third, 
going  well  above  the  infected  tissues.     During  the  operation 
an  accident  occurred  which  came  near  proving  fatal.     Just 
as  the  limb  was  severed,  I  screwed  down  the  tourniquet  and 
the  strap  broke,  and  a  jet  of  blood  from  the  femoral  artery 
shot  across  the  room,  but  quick  as   thought  my  assistant 
pressed  his  thumb  upon  the  vessel  at  the  groin  and  controlled 
the  hemorrhage  until  I  had  done  ligating.     The  utmost  care 
was  taken  to  prevent  local  infection  of  the  new  stump,  and  it 
was  washed  and  dressed  antiseptically,  as  the  others  had  been, 
and  besides  was  covered  over  after  with  a  thick  lay^r  of  cot- 
ton.    Patient  rallied  well  after  the  operation,  and  for  two 
days  the  new  stump  looked  fairly  well,  but  on  the  19th  of 
October  it  began  to  slough,  and  on  the  20th  nearly  all  the 
sutures  were  removed  in  order  to  thoroughly  cleanse  it.     The 
right  stump  was  now  looking  much  better,  as  the  gangrene 
had  become  limited  to  the  cut  tissues. 

In  addition  to  the  whisky  and  quinine  and  milk  and  beef 
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tea  which  the  patient  was  taking,  I  now  ordered  about  one 
drachm  of  tincture  of  iron  daily.  For  a  day  or  two  there 
was  no  material  change  in  the  patient's  condition,  though  a 
manifest  process  of  separation  of  the  gangrenous  flaps  of  the 
right  stump  was  developing.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
gangrene  of  the  left  or  thigh  stump  was  beginning  to  show 
itself.  On  the  24th  of  October  the  odor  from  the  thigh 
stump  was,  in  spite  of  the  most  perfect  cleansing  and  a  most 
liberal  use  of  carbolic  acid,  permanganate  of  potass  and  fresh 
oakum,  so  offensive  as  to  be  smelt  in  the  street.  A  better 
quality  of  whisky  was  obtained  and  a  quart  a  day  ordered, 
and  a  quart  a  day  was  drank  by  the  patient  for  upwards  of 
two  weeks.  The  gangrene  of  the  thigh  stump,  like  that 
which  affected  the  right  stump,  conflned  itself  to  the  periphe- 
ral tissues,  and  by  the  28th  of  October  the  flaps,  together 
with  a  margin  of  skin  above,  had  been  cast  off  as  sloughs. 
Such  had  also  been  the  effect  of  gangrene  and  sloughing  in  the 
right  stump,  though  the  latter  at  this  time  presented  a  healthy 
granulating  appearance,  with  the  exception  of  an  exposed  and 
necrosed  portion  of  the  end  of  the  tibia,  which  was  removed 
by  operation  (operation  No.  4.) 

Patient  steadily  improved,  and  by  the  end  of  October  both 
stumps  were  healthy  and  healing  over  rapidly,  and  he  was 
able  to  sit  up  in  bed.  Improvement  went  on;  patient  had  a 
good  appetite,  became  cheerful,  increased  in  flesh,  and  on  the 
11th  of  November,  five  weeks  after  accident,  he  could  help 
himself  in  and  out  of  bed.  Cicatrization  of  both  stumps  was 
nearly  complete,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Railroad  Hospital  at 
Sacramento. 

Note. — He  came  to  Oakland  a])out  a  month  after  leaving 
here,  and  his  stumps  were  then  quite  sound  and  in  no  wise 
sensitive — in  short,  very  good  stumps.  lie  is  still  living  and 
in  good  general  health,  and  gets  about  on  crutches  witli  an 
artificial  right  leg. 
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V\t>K    III. 

Pninnrij  SynvhronouH  Anqmtation  (tf  Right  Thiyh  (Joir/^r 
thinl)  and  Left  Leg  (ttro  inches  helow  knee,)  1  Putrefac- 
tion ami  Septii'ifiniia,  lieeovcrij  walktt  on  artifoiaf  leijH 
trith  crutch  ami  cane. 

• 

Herbert  Powell,  age  14,  fell  from  local  train  of  Central 
Pacific  Ilailroad,  near  Center  street,  Oakland,  about  5  p.  m., 
August  27th,  1881,  and  had  both  legs  run  over,  lie  was  im- 
mediately taken  to  his  home,  near  the  station,  wliere  I  saw 
him  a  half  hour  later.  His  right  leg  had  been  crnshe<l  to  the 
knee,  and  his  left  leg  was  severed  at  the  middle,  and  contused 
and  lacerated  nearly  to  the  knee.  lie  was  deeply  shocked, 
had  lost  much  blood,  and  was  yet  bleeding.  Tourniquets 
were  adjusted  to  the  thighs,  and  patient  taken  from  the  floor 
and  placed  upon  a  table,  and  was  covered  with  blankets  and 
given  whisky  and  water  freely.  A  half  hour  or  more  passed 
and  he  did  not  show  any  signs  of  reaction;  cm  the  contrary, 
he  seemed  to  be  sinking.  Dr.  W.  H.  Simonton  administered 
ether,  and  I  amputated  the  right  thigh  at  the  middle  of  the 
lower  third,  making  a  short  antero-posterior  skin  flap  operation. 
After  the  cutting  off  we  found,  to  our  dismay,  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  flow  of  blood,  even  after  the  tourniquet  was 
completely  released,  and  moreover,  that  the  patient  had  ceased 
to  breathe — in  short,  that  he  seemed  to  be  dead.  The  anes- 
thetic was  quickly  withdrawn,  as  was  the  tongue,  and  artificial 
respiration  practiced.  In  a  few  moments  patient  breathed 
again,  and  soon  after  swallowed  some  whisky  and  water. 
The  stimulant  was  frequently  repeated,  and  external  M^armth 
applied  to  trunk.  Without  ana\stlietics  I  ligated  the  arteries, 
washed  the  stump  with  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
closed  the  flaps  with  silk,  and  dressed  stump  with  al)sorbent 
cottcm,  applying  first  a  thin  layer  soaked  in  the  carbolized  so- 
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lutioii,  and  then  a  thick  dry  layer,  and  a  flannel  bandage  was 
snugly  applied  and  carried  nearly  to  trunk.  The  patient 
having  by  this  time  become  restored  and  sensible  to  pain, 
ether  was  again  administered,  and  I  amputated  the  left  leg 
just  below  the  knee,  making  flaps  of  necessity — a  long  pos- 
terior and  a  short  anterior,  the  latter  having  been  lacerated 
in  the  middle  to  a  point  above  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia-  -vir- 
tually making  two  anterior  flaps  instead  of  one.  After  liga- 
ting  bleeding  vessels  the  two  sections  of  the  anterior  flap 
were  drawn  together  with  silk  over  the  surface  of  the  tibia, 
which  had  been  exposed  by  the  injury,  and  then,  after  wash- 
ing the  parts  with  the  carbolized  solution,  the  flaps  were 
sutured  and  the  stump  dressed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  right 
.  limb. 

Patient  was  carried  to  his  bed,  warmly  covered,  and  sur- 
rounded by  bottles  of  hot  water,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  swal- 
low was  given  a  drink  of  whisky  and  water,  which  was 
repeated  frequently  during  the  night.  He  improved,  but  did 
not  recover  consciousness  for  several  hours,  and  did  not 
emerge  from  the  shock  until  the  following  morning. 

August  28th,  9  A.  M.,  pulse  125;  temperature,  100^°;  or- 
dered ice  to  eat  and  iced  milk  to  drink. 

August  29th,  A.  M.,  pulse,  130;  temperature,  101°;  stumps 
looking  well;  redressed  with  absorbent  cottcm  soaked  in  a  two 
per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid;  dressings  loosely  applied 
and  covered  with  crinoline  bandages;  stumps  ordered  to  be 
freely  wet  with  the  carbolized  solution  every  hour. 

August  30th,  A.  M.,  pulse.  120;  temperature,  101°.  In 
the  afternoon  very  restless  and  feverish.  Ordered  fifteen 
drops  of  spir.  ether-nit.,  which  abated  the  fever  and  quieted 
patient  in  a  marked  degree.  This  dose  was  repeated  twice 
during  the  evening  with  the  same  happy  effect. 
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August  31st,  A.  M.,  pulse,  120;  temperature,  101^°.  Stumps 
redressed  as  before;  looking  well;  two  sutures  removed  from 
tiacli;  no  discharge;  l>owels  moved  by  enema.  Ordered  tea- 
spoonful  doses  of  a  mixture  containing  one  drop  of  tr.  aconit. 
rad.  and'  ten  drops  of  spir.  ether-nit.  to  each  drachm,  every 
hour  during  high  fever.  Ice  and  iced  milk  continued,  also 
frequent  wetting  of  stumps  witli  cold  carbolized  lotion. 

September  1st,  a.  m.,  pulse,  120 ;  temperature,  101°. 
stumps  looking  well;  discharge  slight. 

September  2d,  a.  m.,  pulse,  118  ;  temperature,  101°. 
Strength  of  carbolized  wash  and  lotion  reduced  to  one  per 
cent.     Ordered  seidlitz  powders. 

September  3d,  a.  m.,  pulse,  105  ;  temperature,  lOO"". 
Stumps  looking  well;  movement  of  bowels  during  night. 

September  4th,  a.  m.,  pulse,  120;  quick;  temperature,  100 J°, 
and  skin  hot.  Stumps  looking  well  and  discharging  moder- 
ately, but  right  stump  has  a  foul  smell.  Increased  strength 
of  carbolized  wash  and  lotion  to  two  per  cent. 

September  5th,  a.  m.,  pulse,  120;  temperature,  100°.  Some 
accumulation  of  matter  in  stumps,  removed  several  sutui'es 
from  each.  A  ligature  from  right  stump  came  away.  IJow- 
els  moving  spontaneously  every  day. 

September  6th,  a.  m.,  ])ulse,  110:  temperature,  100°.  Right 
stump  still  foul.  Increased  strength  of  carbolized  solution 
to  three  per  cent. 

September  7th,  a.  m.,  pulse  120,  temperature  100°.  Pa- 
tient complains  of  pain  in  the  amj)utated  left  foot  -some 
visitors  having  been  talking  in  his  presence  about  a  wonderful 
instance  of  such  trouble,  and  relief  obtained  from  disinter- 
ment  and  straightening  out  of  foot. 

September  8th,  pulse  120,  temperature  102°.  Stumps 
looking  well  and  showing  outward  tendency  to  heal,  but  both 
foul;  left  groin  tender,  and  superficial  veins  at  upper  part  of 
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left  thigh  swollen  and  painful  to  touch.  Increased  strength 
of  carbolized  solution  to  four  per  cent.,  and  ordered  live 
drops  of  tincture  of  iron  every  four  hours. 

September  9tli,  a.  m.,  pulse  150,  temperature  103^°.  Skin 
hot,  dry  and  sallow;  inguinal  glands  of  both  sides  swollen 
and  tender,  and  veins  of  both  thighs  enlarged  and  painful ; 
stumps  foul,  but  discharging  freely  and  looking  well ;  however, 
on  squeezing  the  right  stump  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  out 
all  the  matter,  the  end  collapsed  beneath  my  grasp  with  a 
crackling  sound  and  sensation,  and  masses  of  foul  pulpy 
matter  escaped.  The  blood  and  exudation  retained  within 
the  stump  had  undergone  putrefaction,  and  gases  of  decompo- 
sition had  developed,  and  all  without  breaking  down  and  with- 
out altering  the  outside  appearance  of  the  stump,  or  evincing 
any  other  indication  of  the  disturbance  within  except  the 
foul  odor  and  the  symptoms  of  infection  or  septicfemia.  All 
of  tlie  remaining  sutures  were  removed,  and  the  stump 
syringed  and  washed  out  with  a  live  per  cent.  sol.  4>f  carbolic 
acid.  The  left  stump  was  opened  and  a  small  quantity  of 
pulpy  putrefactive  matter  was  found  within  the  flaps,  which 
looked  perfectly  healthy  without.  This  stump  was  dressed 
as  the  right  had  been. 

P.  M.,  pulse  160,  temperature  105^°.  Slight  rigors. 
Increased  the  dose  of  tincture  of  iron  to  fifteen  drops,  and  tM'o 
grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine  with  each  dose  of  the  iron, 
every  four  hours. 

September  10th,  a.  m.,  pulse  l-iO,  temperature  101|°. 
Patient  better;  stumps  clean ;  and  discharge  less  foul.  Swell- 
ing and  tenderness  of  veins  and  inguinal  glands  subsiding. 

September  11th,  a.  m.,  pulse  120,  temperature  101°. 
Improving. 

September  12th,  a.  m.,  pulse  120,  temperature  101^°. 
Improving.     Last  ligatures  removed  from  left  stump. 
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Patient  continued,  for  a  time,  to  do  well  in  eveiy  respect. 
Tlie  doses   of   quinine   and    iron    were  diminished  and   the 
carholized  wash  was  gra<hially  reduced  to  two  per  cent,     i  >ii 
September  18th,  14th,  15th  and  IHth,  the  morning  tempera- 
ture was  exactly  100*'  and  the   pulse    from  105  to  110.     But 
on  the  17th  the  temperature  rose  to   101**  and  the  pulse  in- 
creased to  125.     Tlie  stumps  looked  clean  and   healthy  and 
the  discharge  was  sweet,  but  the  left  limb  twitched  andjerke<l 
frequently.     The  bone  of  this  stump  was  partially  exposed 
by  retraction  of  tlie  skin.     The  bone  of  the  right  stump  was 
also  slightly  uncovered  by  the  same  cause,  and  though  both 
thighs  had  been  bandaged  every  day  for  some   time   from 
above  downwards,   the  retraction  was  only  temporarily  pre- 
vented   as  the  bandages   soon   loosened.     Weight  extension 
was  now  applied    to   the   left    limb    by   means  of   strips  of 
adhesive    plaster,  and    answered    a   most  excellent   purpose. 
The  weight  used  was  a  bag  of  shot  varying  from  two  to  five 
pounds,  according  to  the  feeling  and  dictates  of  the  patient; 
the  steady  pulling  quieted  the  leg  perfectly,  and  by  preventing 
retraction  of  the  skin  served  to  cover  the  bone  and  favor  repair, 
Hn<l  moreover,  to  keep  the  leg  extended,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
prevent  flexion  of  the  short  stump.     This  appliance  did  not 
interfere  with  the  dressing,  as  the  loops  of  plaster  were  so  long 
that  when   the  weight  was   raised  the  end  of  the  stump  was 
readily  exposed. 

( )n  September  18th,  the  morning  temperature  was  only  99^°, 
an<l  it  remained  at  from  9ir  to  99i°  to  September  2r)th,  and  was 
thereafter  normal  until  October  10th,  at  which  date  patient 
was  seized  with  rigors,  accompanied  by  high  fever  (pulse  120, 
tcnipeniture  103i^°),  the  cause  of  which  I  did  not  at  once  dis- 
cover.  The  stumps  looked  healthy  and  were  healing  over 
rapidly,  and  the  patient  seemed  otherwise  well  ami  was  free 
from  pain.     Upon   the  strictest  inquiry  I  could  not  gain  the 
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slightest  clue  as  to  the  cause  of  the  fever,  etc.  The  patient 
had  frequently  taken  the  liherty  of  reapplying  the  bandage  to 
his  right  thigh,  which  was  eniph)yed  to  prevent  muscular  action, 
and  he  had  done  it  so  well  that  I  did  not  object.  Witliout 
suspecting  anything  wrong,  but  groping,  as  it  were,  in  the 
dark  in  my  search,  I  thought  I  would  remove  all  the  dress- 
ings and  bandages.  I  began  with  the  left  limb  and  found  it 
all  right;  tlien  I  uncovered  the  right  and  discovered,  some- 
what to  my  satisfaction  and  greatly  to  my  surprise,  that  its 
circulation  had  been  interfered  with  by  tight  bandaging  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  fully  explain  the  disturbance  referred  to. 
I  rebandaged  the  thigh  with  a  crinoline  roller,  and  ordered 
the  latter  to  be  kept  wet  with  the  carbolic  acid  wash,  and  in 
a  day  or  two  the  limb  was  all  right  again.  The  fever  gradu- 
ally subsided,  as  follows:  temperature  11th,  100i°;  12th, 
99^°,  and  13th,  99|°.  Both  stumps  were  now  nearly  healed, 
but  the  cicatrix  of  the  right  stump  was  becoming  adherent  to 
the  end  of  the  bone  in  spite  of  bandaging,  etc.,  and  I  applied 
adhesive  strips  to  the  skin  and  adjusted  the  weight  extension 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  left  leg,  and  with  very  good 
results. 

On  November  5th,  ten  weeks  after  the  accident,  patient  was 
discharged  with  sound  stumps  and   in   good  general  health. 

Remarks.  —The  left  or  leg  stump  was,  on  measurement, 
only  two  inches  in  length — only  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
below  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia;  and  the  cicatrix,  on  account 
of  the  initial  laceration  of  the  anterior  flap  and  the  retraction 
of  skin  following  putrefaction,  was  quite  large,  and  the  cov- 
ering of  the  right  or  thigh  stump,  owing  to  the  destruction 
of  deeper  tissues  by  putrefaction  and  the  subsequent  retrac- 
tion of  the  skin,  was  thin  and  somewhat  adherent  to  the  bone. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  hardly  expected  that  either 
stump  would  be  of  much  service  to  the  patient;  but  in  that 
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we  liave  l)een  agreeably  disappointed,  for  pressure  on  both 
stumps  is  well  l)orne,  and  the  young  man  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  several  months,  walking  about  wnth  ease  and  attend- 
ing school  on  artificial  legs  (Spring's  make),  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  crutch  and  cane.  In  this  way  he  can  walk  as  fast 
as  any  one  and  get  on  and  off  cars,  etc.,  but  his  movements 
are  awkward,  as  the  mechanism  of  the  right  artifical  leg  does 
not  enable  him  to  use  the  artificial  knee-joint  with  accuracy; 
but  he  wears  the  leg  constantly,  because  it  serves  as  a  sup- 
port— as  a  rest  to  the  other  leg  while  standing,  and  to  steady 
himself  in  w^alking.  With  reference  to  the  left  stump,  the 
expediency  of  attempting  to  save  a  two-inch  leg  stump,  and 
that  mutilated,  was  at  the  time  of  amputation  considered 
somewhat  doubtful;  but  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  has  been 
demonstrated  in  usefulness  incalculable,  for  the  expanded 
head  of  the  tibia  affords  an  excellent  bearing  for  the  artificial 
leg,  and  with  the  latter  adapted  there  is  good  action  of  the 
knee-joint,  without  which  progression  would  seem  to  be  im- 
possible. 

Note.  Subject  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting,  and  had  im- 
proved so  much  as  to  be  able  to  walk  well  without  the  assist- 
ance of  either  crutch  or  cane. 


(\VSE    IV. 


Prlifiary  Synchro)HHit<  Amputation,  of  Jilyht  Ley  and  Left 
Foot.  Erys'qxilas^  diffuse  suppuration^  ganyrene^ slouyh- 
iny^  and}<eptic(einia.  Recovery — walk's  vit/i  an  artijicial 
right  ley. 

llenry  S.  Turner,  horse  trainer,  aged  thirty-two,  jumped 
from  local  train  of  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  was  run 
over,  at  Alice  street,  Oakland,  November  16th,  1881,  about  G 
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A.M.  He  was  removed  immediately  to  the  Receiving  Hospi- 
tal, about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  distant,  where  I  soon  after  vis- 
ited him.  The  right  leg  was  severed  a  little  above  the  ankle, 
and  the  anterior  part  of  left  foot  was  severely  crushed.  Tliere 
was  a  SQalp  wound  two  inches  in  length  on  the  left  side  of 
head,  and  severe  concussion  of  brain.  There  was  a  medium 
degree  of  shock,  and  free  hemorrhage  from  all  the  wounds. 

A  tourniquet  was  adjusted  to  the  right  thigh,  the  crushed 
left  foot  was  tightly  bandaged,  and  the  scalp  wound  sutured 
and  dressed.  Patient  was  unconscious,  but  not  altogether 
insensible  to  pain.  Pulse,  104  ;  temperature  (axillary)  Of^. 
Without  delay  I  proceeded,  with  the  skillful  assistance  of  Dr. 
H.  T.  Legler,  the  hospital  physician,  to  etherize  and  operate. 
I  made  a  modified  circular  amputation  of  the  right  leg  above 
the  injured  tissues,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  third,  at 
what  I  considered  the  point  of  election;  tortioned  the  bleed- 
ing arteries  (using  no  ligatures),  washed  the  stump  with  a 
strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (about  four  per  cent),  and 
closed  with  silk  sutures,  leaving  several  of  the  central  sutures 
untied,  and  covered  the  stump  temporarily  with  a  towel 
soaked  in  the  carbolized  wash.  I  then  proceeded  as  hastily 
as  possible  to  amputate  the  left  foot  through  the  metatarsal 
bones,  tortioned  the  bleeding  vessels,  washed  the  stump  with 
carl)olized  solution,  and  closed  integument  with  silk,  leaving 
an  interval  for  drainage.  In  this  amputation  I  was  obliged 
to  include  in  the  flaps  a  considerable  portion  of  lacerated  and 
contused  skin.  The  antesthetic  was  withdrawn,  as  the  patient 
was  sinking,  and  the  stunips,  in  the  order  of  operating,  were 
again  thoroughly  cleansed  of  blood  by  washing  out  with  the 
CArbolized  solution,  and  snugly  dressed  with  absorbent  cotton 
and  crinoline  bandages  previously  soaked  in  the  carbolized  solu- 
tion- the  open  sutures  of  the  right  stump  having  been  tied. 
The  dressing  was  then  completed  by  enveloping  the  stumps  in 
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fresh  oakum.  External  heat  was  applied  to  trunk,  and  whisky 
and  small  doses  of  tinct.  opii.  camph.  administered.  At  5 
i».  M.  there  was  fair  reaction;  pulse,  108  ;  temperature,  98i°; 
mind  wandering  and  patient  restless.  The  dressings  were 
saturated  with  blood,  but  upon  their  removal  there  was  no 
hemorrhage.     Kedressed  stumps  as  before. 

November  17th,  pulse,  120  ;  temperature,  99**.  Kestless 
night;  some  oozing  of  blood,  caused  by  tossing  stumps  about 
(hiring  delirium.  At  times  patient's  mind  was  partially  clear 
and  he  complained  of  pain  in  bowels  and  painful  micturition. 
Ordered  warm  applications  to  abdomen,  and  fifteen  drops  of 
tr.  opium  eveiyrfour  hours,  which  was  followed  by  good  effect. 
Redressed  stumps  as  before,  using  a  two  per  cent  instead  of 
a  four  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

During  the  afternoon  patient  became  veiy  delirious,  ami 
tosse<l  his  legs  about  so  violently  that  he  had  to  be  restrained 
by  strapping  him  to  the  bedstead.  Bromide  of  potassium, 
chloral,  and  other  remedies  were  administered,  but  restless- 
ness and  delirium  continued  as  a  troublesome  complication 
for  several  days,  during  which  time  restraint  was  maintained. 
The  stumps  were  dressed  daily  on  accimnt  of  the  oozing  of 
blood  wiused  by  restlessness,  etc.  The  contusion  and  hemor- 
rhai^e  caused  by  the  violent  tossing  about  not  only  prevente<l 
the  immediate  repair  aimed  at  by  the  avoidance  of  ligatures, 
])ut  ctmditioned  the  tissues  for  distruction.  An  ichorous  dis- 
charge appeared  on  the  fourth  day,  and  on  the  fifth  gangre- 
nous blebs  surrounded  the  margins  of  the  wounds.  Sloughing 
and  suppuration  supervened,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  week 
had  uncovered  the  bones  of  both  stumps.  At  this  time  an 
erysipelatous  redness  of  the  left  stump  extended  above  ankle, 
and  the  entire  leg  was  very  edematous;  pulse  ranged  from 
100  to  130,  and  temperature  from  100°  to  lOif.  Patient's 
mind   was   perturbed,  and   occasionally  delirious.       He   ha<l 
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diarrhea,  and  when  he  slept,  sweat  profusely — he  had  septic- 
jemia.  The  stumpfi  were  now  thoroughly  cleansed  at  each 
daily  dressing  with  a  six  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
and  twenty  drops  of  tincture  of  iron  with  three  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  quinine  every  four  hours,  and  a  liberal  quantity  of 
concentrated  nourishment  were  ordered.  Sloughing  and  sup- 
puration increased,  and  the  integument  of  left  stump  became 
gangrenous  and  offensive,  and  on  the  tenth  day  diffuse  sup- 
puration extended  about  the  ankle  and  up  the  sheaths  of  the 
tendons  to  the  middle  of  the  leg — pressure  at  the  latter  point 
caused  pus  to  flow  freely  at  the  stump.  The  matter  was 
squeezed  out,  and  syringed  out  with  the  strong  solution  of 
carbolic  acid,  as  thoroughly  as  possible  at  each  dressing;  and 
several  incisions  were  made  about  the  ankle  to  give  free  exit 
to  purulent  accumulations.  There  was  extensive  sloughing 
and  suppuration  of  the  right  stump;  but  the  process  here  was 
limited  to  the  tissues  of  the  stump.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
utterly  impossible  to  save  any  portion  of  the  left  foot,  but  a 
a  continuance  of  the  foregoing  treatment — local  and  consti- 
tutional— had  caused  some  perceptible  improvement  at  the 
end  of  the  second  week.  After  this  the  destructive  process 
steadily  abated,  and  during  the  third  week  signs  of  repair 
were  observe<l.  The  strength  of  the  wash  was  now  reduced 
to  two  and  one-half  per  cent.  The  wounds  looking  worse, 
however,  the  strong,  or  six  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
was  again  used,  and  with  marked  benefit. 

During  the  fourth  week  there  was  marked  improvement  in 
the  stumps  and  in  the  general  health.  The  patient,  however, 
was  decidedly  strumous  and  suffered  often  from  a  general 
erythema  which  invaded  the  stumps  as  a  troublesome  compli- 
cation; and  besides  there  was  a  marked  instability  of  tissue — 
frequently  the  mere  pressure  on  the  sides  of  the  stumps,  in- 
cidental to  turning  over  in  bed,  had  the  peculiar  effect  of 
causing  a  recurrence  of  inflammation  and  sloughing. 
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At  the  end  of  the  iif th  week  he  was  removed  from  the  hos- 
pital to  private  rooms,  when  improvement  was  a  little  more 
rapid;  still  repair  was  necessarily  slow,  as  the  integument  of 
the  stumps  had  been  mostly  destroyed.  The  acid  wash  was 
now  reduced  in  strength  to  two  per  cent. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  the  bones  were  nearly  cov- 
ered over  by  granulations. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventh  week  the  right  stump  had  gran- 
ulated over  and  was  cicatrizing,  and  all  the  bones  of  the  left 
«tump,  which  had  been  exposed  by  disease,  were  well  covered 
with  granulations,  except  the  first  metatarsal,  which  was 
necrosed.  On  the  7th  of  February  the  patient  was  etherized 
and  the  diseased  remnant  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  re- 
moved. Repair  followed,  and  on  the  5th  of  March,  a  little 
over  two  and  one  half  months  after  accident,  patient  was  dis- 
charged with  sound  and  useful  stumps,  and  in  good  health. 

Note. — He  is  now  living  at  Eureka,  California;  wears  an 
artificial  right  leg;  and,  I  am  informed,  walks  well. 


CASE  V. 


Primary  Synchrofbous  Amputation  of  both  Leyi<,  Heart 
Clot^  aiid  Enhholism  of  Left  Femoral  Artery,  Ery^ip- 
elas  and  Sloughing  of  Stmrtps.  Recovery,  Walks  on 
Artifcial  Legs  Without  a  Cane, 

S.  B.  McKee,  Jr.,  law  student,  aged  twenty-one,  jumped 
from  the  local  train  df  the  C.  P.  li.  R.  at  Adeline  Street, 
Oakland,  a  little  before  midnight,  January  6th,  1882,  and 
had  both  legs  run  over  near  the  ankles.  After  the  train  had 
passed  he  crawled  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  the  sidewalk 
where  he  fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  which  had  been  excessive. 
He  was  soon  discovered  by  a  resident  of  the  neighborhood 
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who  skillfully  arrested  and  prevented  further  hemorrhage  by 
tying  a  handkerchief  about  each  leg  near  the  knee,  and  using 
a  stick  to  wind  and  tighten  it.  He  was  then  conveyed  to  his 
home,  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  distant,  where  I  soon  visited 
him.  lie  was  unconscious  and  nearly  pulseless  from  in- 
tense shock  and  excessive  hemorrhage,  though  somewhat 
sensible  to  pain.  External  warmth  was  applied,  and  when 
he  could  be  roused  brandy  was  administered.  For  a  half 
hour  or  more  we  waited  in  vain  for  reaction ;  he  seemed  to 
be  sinking.  The  case  was  desperate  and  seemed  almost 
hopeless,  but  he  continued  to  live  and  we  resolved  to  try  the 
eflfect  of  surgery.  A  tourniquet  was  applied  to  each  thigh,  and 
at  1 :30  A.  M  (January  7th),  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the 
accident,  chloroform  was  administered  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Foulkes 
(he  preferring  that  to  ether),  and,  assisted  by  that  gentleman 
and  Dr.  N.  L.  Buck,  I  amputated  the  right  leg  at  the  upper 
part  of  middle  third,  making  an  antero-posterior  skin  Hap 
operation;  ligated  bleeding  vessels  with  silk;  washed  stump 
thoroughly  with  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  about 
four  per  cent.;  and  passed  sutures  of  silk  close  together, 
leaving  several  untied. 

The  patient  yet  lived,  and  I  amputated  the  left  leg  at  about 
the  same  place  as  the  right,  intentionally  at  the  same  point, 
but  making  here  a  lateral  skin  flap  operation.  Ligated  ves- 
sels, washed  and  sutured  stump  as  in  the  case  of  the  right 
side.  The  anaesthetic  was  withdrawn  and  the  stumps,  in  the 
order  of  amputation,  were  thoroughly  washed  out  with  the 
carbolized  water,  their  sutures  closed,  and  then  envel- 
oped in  absorbent  cotton  soaked  in  the  carbolized  water,  and 
closely  bandaged — -the  bandages  extended  up  the  thighs. 
Tlie  patient  was  slow  in  rallying  and  did  not  speak  for  about 
two  hours;  but  he  improved,  and  at  daybreak  had  passed  the 
dangers  of  collapse.     At  7  a.  m.,  pulse  110,  temperature  98°, 
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respiration  16;  11  a.  m.,  pulse  125,  temperature  100°,  respi- 
ration 22;  1:30  \\  m.,  pulse  128,  temperature  101°,  respira- 
tion 20;  6:30  p.  m.,  pulse  120,  temperature  99|°,  respiration 
18.  January  8tli,  6  a.  m.  Patient  feverish,  skin  hot  and 
dry,  and  temperature  102^°.  Pulse  126,  weak  and  irregular. 
Respiration  labored  and  sighing,  and,  as  compared  with  pulse, 
quite  slow — 18.  Auscultated  heart  and  detected  a  loud 
bellows  murmur  of  a  peculiar  rustling  character,  occurring 
with  and  following  the  first  sound,  and  loudest  over  the 
aortic  valves.  Dr.  Foulkes  also  examined  the  heart,  and  we 
were  both  of  the  opinion  that  the  sound  was  caused  by 
stenosis  of  the  aortic  orifice  from  heart-clot,  which  had  re- 
sulted from  slow  circulation  incident  to  excessive  hemorrhatre 
and  shock,  and  the  prolonged  use  of  chloroform.  This 
opinion,  I  may  remark,  was  strengthened  by  subsequent 
events. 

Patient  was  eating  ice  and  taking  iced  milk  freely,  and  the 
stumps  were  being  frequently  wet  with  a  weak  solution  of 
caborlic  acid  -about  one  per  cent.  During  the  afternoon  he 
had  a  movement  of  tlie  bowels,  but  it  caused  much  prostra- 
tion which  was  relieved  by  brandy.  At  evening  he  was  quite 
restless  and  feverish  (pulse  120,  temperature  lOS"",  respira- 
tion 21),  and  complained  of  pain.  Small  doses  of  tincture 
opii  cam  ph.  and  spir.  ether  comp.  were  administered  with 
good  effect. 

January  Uth,  7  a.  m.,  pulse  115,  temperature  103°;  respira- 
tion 18.  Patient  sleeps  hmger  -occasionally  for  an  hour; 
sighs  frequently;  heart  murmurs  very  loud,  audible  to  the 
ear  placed  over  clothing,  but  action  of  heart  more  regular. 
At  11  a.  m.,  pulse  120,  temperature  104^°,  respiration  22. 
Removed  dressings  from  stumps;  lK>th  somewhat  feverish, 
but  looking  well.  Slitjht  accumulaticm  of  bloody  serum  in 
left  stump,  which   escaped  on  the  removal  of  a  suture.      Re- 
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dresBed  stumps  as  l)efore  and  ordered  them  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly cool  by  means  of  carbolized  ice-water.  Ordered  body 
to  be  frequently  sponged  with  alcohol  and  water,  and  a  two 
grain  pill  of  sulphate  of  quinine  every  six  hours.  At  3  i*.  m. 
patient  awoke  from  an  hour's  sleep  quite  delirious.  Delirium 
lasted  for  about  half  an  hour  and  was  followed  by  a  slight 
rigor.  Gave  him  a  teaspoonful  of  spir.  ether  comp.,  and 
turned  him  on  his  side,  after  which  he  improved.  7  v.  m., 
temperature  102^°.     Bowels  moved  after  enema. 

January  10th,  7  a.  m.,  pulse,  90;  temperature,  102^°;  res- 
piration, 18.  Another  rigor  during  night;  brandy  and  qui- 
nine increased;  redressed  stumps  as  before;  slight  suppura- 
tion in  each;  free  drainage  established  by  removal  of  sutures. 
Patient's  temperature  increased  through  the  day,  and  at  3 
i».  M.  was  1044°,  but  afterward  decreased,  and  at  8  i».  m.  was 
103°. 

On  the  lllh,  some  improvement  in  heart's  action  was 
noted,  though  murmur  remained.  In  other  respects  patient 
about  the  same  as  day  before.  Temperature— a.  m.,  102A°; 
p.  M.,  1()3|°. 

On  the  12th  patient  began  to  suffer  from  frequent  slight 
rigors,  or  general  nervous  tremors,  and  at  3  p.  m.  his  temper- 
ature was  105°,  without  any  marked  increase  of  pulse  or  respi- 
ration. The  stumps  were  being  treated  with  thorough  anti- 
septic precautions  (fresh  oakum  having  been  added  to  the 
ordinary  dressing  as  a  catchment  for  discharge),'  and  though 
suppuration  had  become  (juite  free,  the  discharge  was  sweet, 
and  the  drainage  perfect.  The  cause  of  the  rigors  seemed  to 
be  in  the  circulation,  and  to  proceed  from  cardiac  disturb- 
ance. The  action  of  the  heart  was  more  or  less  irregular,  and 
at  times  fluttering,  and  the  murmur,  though  somewliat  less 
marked,  was  yet  distinct.  Ordered  one  drop  of  tr.  aconit. 
rad.,  with  fifteen  drops  of  spir.  ether  nit.,  and  one- half  drachm 
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of  spir.  ether  couip.  every  hour.  It  quieted  patient  in  h, 
marked  degree,  and  by  evening  his  heart  was  beating  more 
regularly,  and  his  temperature  was  reduced  to  102 J°. 

Tlie  13th  was  rather  a  better  day  for  patient,  though  he 
had  several  ner\ou8  tremors — the  latter  coming  on  usually 
while  he  was  lying  on  his  back,  and  usually  subsiding  aft«r 
changing  position.  Highest  temperature,  104''.  Quinine 
and  brandy  continued  with  same  regularity,  and  the  solution 
(aconit.,  etc)  given  when  pulse  became  irregular.  Patient's 
bowels  had  been  torpid,  and  he  had  taken  a  dose  of  haustns 
nigrum,  which  operated. 

(Jn  the  14th,  the  temperature  remained  at  about  102° 
throughout  the  day;  heart's  action  improved  somewhat,  and 
nervousness  diminished.  The  stumps  now  began  to  slough. 
Most  of  the  remaining  sutures  were  removed  and  the  strengtli 
of  the  carbolized  wash  was  increased  to  four  per  cent. 

January  15th,  patient  better;  temperature,  a.  m.,  lOl**; 
r.  M.,  102^^ 

January  Kith,  morning  temperature,  102^°;  evening  tem- 
perature, 102J°.  Patient  complained  of  fatigue,  and  was  rest- 
less. T'pon  being  turned  on  left  side  had  a  violent  nervous 
tremor  and  jerking  of  left  leg,  which  continued  for  several 
minutes,  but  ceased  up(m  the  leg  being  held  tirmly  foratime 
U)  the  bed.  Stumps  sloughing  wmsiderably,  but  process  lim- 
ited to  the  skin,  the  deeper  tissues  looking  well.  Tliere  was 
considerable  redness  and  inflammation  of  the  stump,  and  this 
was  supposed  to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  the  trembling  and 
jerking  referred  to.  The  ligatures  now  began  to  come  away. 
The  dressings  were  ordered  to  be  wet  constantly  with  car- 
bolized ice  water. 

January  17th,  morning  temperature,  101°;  evening  tem- 
perature, 103°,  Patient  unusually  restless,  and  suifering 
much  from  nervous  agitation  of  left  leg.     This  agitation  ap- 
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peared  to  be  relieved  somewhat  by  small  doses  of  bromide  of 
camphor.  The  left  stump  looked  better,  but  there  was  a 
blush  about  the  right  stump  and  an  erysipelatous  redness  just 
alK)ve  the  right  knee.  The  sloughs  of  both  stumps  were  be- 
ginning to  separate.  Patient  continued  to  take  small  doses 
of  quinine  regularly,  and  brandy  occasionally,  and  was  now 
given  in  addition  thereto  fifteen  drops  of  tr.  chlorate  of  iron 
every  four  hours. 

January  18th,  temperature,  a.  m.,  102°;  p.  m.,  103^°.  Dur- 
ing high  fever  the  sedative  was  still  given,  and  with  good 
effect,  reducing  temperature  and  quieting  heart's  action, 
which,  though  still  irregular  at  times,  was  yet  improving,  and 
with  this  improvement  the  murmur  was  becoming  less  dis- 
tinct. The  paroxysms  of  nervous  agitation  of  left  leg  had 
now  become  less  frequent  and  pronounced,  but  patient  was 
now  suflFering  from  slight  tremulousness  of  both  legs,  which 
appeared  to  be  excited  l)y  movement. 

January  19th,  less  fever;  temperature  ranging  from  100° 
to  102|°.  Stumps  looking  well,  except  for  an  increased  red- 
ness of  right.  Last  ligature  came  away;  suppuration  free; 
sloughs  cast  off,  causing  a  loss  of  half  of  the  skin  flaps,  but 
the  remaining  tissues  looking  healthy  and  tlie  bones  already 
well  covered  in  by  deep  repair.  Strength  of  carbolized  wash 
somewhat  reduced.  Patient  still  subject  to  paroxysms  of 
trembling  of  limbs,  and  jerks  left  leg  frequently  during 
sleep. 

January  20th  and  2l8t,  improving;  temperature  ranging 
from  100°  to  102^°. 

January  22d,  constipation;  temperature  at  evening,  103°; 
cathartic  given  and  movement  secure. 

January  23d,  morning  temperaature  (mly  99^°,  but  at 
evening,  temperature  rose  to  103^°,  without  apparent  cause, 
though  the  erysipelatous  redness  of  right  leg  had  spread  to- 
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wanls   the   liip;  yt^t    in   the  uieantime  it  had   faded   l>elo^\ 
CoM  doths  were  applied  to  the  erysipelatous  skin,  and   tlie 
part  wan  linished  with  tincture  of   iron  and  glycerine.      Pa- 
tient   continued    to    improve    in    strength    and    appearance, 
tliough  m'casional  irregularity  of  the  heart,  accompanied  by  a 
<listinct   bellows   murmur,  and   frequent  general    and    local 
nervous  disturbances  continued  as  complications;  and  l)esides, 
fluctuations  of  temperature  continued  to  occur  without   a«i- 
signable  cause. 

On  the  24th,  the  temperature  ranged  from  102''  to  104"; 
on  the  25th,  from  99 J°  to  103^°;  on  the  26th,  from  98f^  to 
108f ;  and  on  the  27th,  99^°  to  102|°. 

At  the  last  date  patient  had  a  slight  rigor.  From  this 
time  until  February  7th,  a  period  of  eleven  days,  the  daily 
range  of  temperature  was  lower,  varying  from  98|°  to  99i°, 
A.  >!.,  and  from  99i°  to  lOOi"^,  p.  m.  During  this  period  there 
WHS  some  general  improvement  in  the  patient's  condition. 
The  lieartV  action  became  regular  and  the  murmur  disap> 
peared,  but  patient  began  to  cough  a  little,  and  had  occasional 
slight  rigors;  and  infarction  of  the  lung  from  eml)oli  derived 
from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  was  inferred,  and  Fellows'  syr. 
of  hypophosphites  was  ordered,  llis  lower  extremities  con- 
tinued to  twitch  violently  at  times,  but  the  disturbance  inva- 
riably ceased  upon  the  legs  being  firmly  grasped  by  the  nurse, 
and  the  patient  was  already  acquiring  some  voluntary  control 
over  the  condition  through  the  exercise  of  his  muscles. 

On  February  7th,  the  evening  temperature  was  a  little 
higher  than  usual,  and  on  the  follow^ing  morning  it  was  101""; 
rigors  continued. 

On  February  9th,  the  evening  temperature  was  102|°,  and 
patient  had  a  decided  rigor,  and  complained  of  a  cold  feeling 
in  left  thigh  and  leg,  and  of  soreness  at  the  left  groin.  Upon 
examination  it  was  found  that  the  entire  limb  was  perceptibly 
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larger,  cooler  and  paler  than  the  right,  that  there  was  consid- 
erable tenderness  on  pressnre  over  and  above  Ponpart's  liga- 
ment, and  that  the  pulsation  of  the  femoral  artery  was  only 
just  perceptible.  Embolism  of  the  external  i Iliac  artery  near 
the  commencement  of  the  femoral  was  diagnosed.  Oleate  of 
mercury  with  morphia  was  rubbed  well  into  the  skin  at  the 
groin,  and  the  entire  limb  except  the  end  of  the  stump  was 
enveloped  in  cotton,  over  which  a  flannel  roller  was  snugly 
applied.  The  limb  was  raised  on  a  pillow,  which  position 
relieved  the  pain  at  the  groin.  The  syr.  of  hypophosphites 
was  continued,  and  iodide  of  potassium  in  combination  with 
tr.  of  cinchona  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  was  ordered. 

February  lOth.  Frequent  rigors.  Evening  temperature, 
103^°. 

February  llth.  Patient  better.  Evening  temperature, 
l()2A°.  Patient  continued  to  improve.  The  highest  tem- 
perature on  the  12th,  102°;  13th,  101°;  14th,  100^°.  A 
careful  examination  now  showed  that  the  region  of  tender- 
ness had  shifted  from  the  groin  to  the  vessels  beh>w  in 
scarpas  triangle,  and  most  marked  at  the  origin  of  the  pro- 
funda fern  oris,  where  a  knotty  induration  of  the  size  of  a 
small  peanut  was  discovered.'  From  this  point  upward,  the 
femoral  artery  felt  hard,  and  the  pulsation  within  was  very 
weak — not  one-fourth  part  as  strong  as  that  in  the  right 
femoral.  Under  the  treatment  indicated  —oleate  of  mercury 
atid  cotton  compress  locally,  and  syrup  of  hypophos- 
phites, iodide  of  potassium  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  in- 
ternally, the  rigors  gradually  ceased,  and  patient  otherwise 
improved.  Maximum  temperature  on  the  15th,  100°;  16th, 
09^;  17th,  99|°;  18th,  99^°;  19th,  98|;  and  thereafter 
normal.  The  induration  and  tenderness  of  femoral  artery 
gradually  diminished  and  finally  disappeared,  and  as  it  did  so 
the  pulsation  became   stronger,  though  remaining  compara- 
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lively  feeble  for  several  weeks.     The  erysipelas  of  the  rijxlit 
thigh   spread   to  the  hip  and  buttox,  disappearing  as    it   ad- 
vanced, though  reappearing  at  the  thigli  every  few  days,  ap- 
parently in  consequence  of  chafing  or  local  irritation.      It  wat* 
very  annoying  to  the  patient,  and  a  threatening  complication. 
It  persisted  to  the  end  of  the  case;  and  even  afterward,  for 
several  weeks,  showing  itself   whenever  patient   ate  a   very 
hearty  meal  or  drank  a  glass  of  wine;  but  it  was  at  all  times 
thoroughly  controllable  by  tincture  muriate  of  iron,  a  few  doses 
of  which  invariably  caused  it  to  vanish.     The  hacking  pougli 
became  quite  troublesome  about  the  time  of  the  recovery  of 
the  femoral  artery,  and  the  lungs  were  frequently  examined 
for  signs  of  lobular  pneumonia,  for  the  association  of  embo- 
lism and  rigors    had    suggested   the  possibility  of  pyj^mic* 
•  infarction,  but  a    few   doses  of  acetate  of    ammonia,   with 
syrup  of  tolu  and  extract  of  licorice,  sufRcied  to  dispel  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventh  week  patient  was  thoroughly 
convalescent.  The  stumps  were  healing  well.  The  loss  of 
skin  by  sloughing  had  been  so  great  that  only  a  few  irregu- 
lar points  of  the  original  flaps  had  been  saved,  but  these  were 
utilized.  By  means  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  they  were 
brought  towards  the  center,  serving  a  stable  framework  for 
the  extension  of  cicatricial  tissue,  and  limiting  the  amount  of 
such  tissue.  The  use  of  adhesive  straps  not  only  served  to 
hasten  and  perfect  repair,  but,  in  connection  with  com- 
presses and  bandaging,  enabled  me  to  guide  the  process  in 
the  formation  of  the  stumps. 

The  patient  continued  to  do  well  in  every  respect,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  tenth  week,  cicatrization  of  the  left  stump  was 
complete,  and  the  right  stump  was  healing  over  rapidly.  In 
another  week  the  right  stump  was  healed  up  to  a  space  about 
one-half  inch  in  diameter;  this  space  gradually  diminished  in 
size  until  it  was  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  across 
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and  tlien  it  became  hollowed  out,  and  finally  deepened  into 
a  sinus;  and  while  this  was  occurring  sensitiveness,  on  press- 
ure over  the  end  of  the  fibula,  developed.  The  sinus  was 
kept  open  by  tents,  and  on  several  occasions  was  enlarged  by 
the  knife.  Though  probed  frequently,  no  bone  w^as  felt  until 
May  1st,  when  a  loose  fragment  was  detected  near  the  end  of 
the  fibula.  This  discovery,  together  with  the  sensitiveness 
referred  to,  led  to  a  diagnosis  of  necrosis  of  the  end  of  the 
fibula;  for  about  a  week  the  case  was  treated  conservatively, 
but  there  being  no  improvement  the  patient  was  etherized  l)y 
Dr.  H.  T.  Legler,  and  I  made  a  very  free  incision  at  the  site 
of  the  sinus  exposing  the  fibula.  The  latter  was  found  to  be 
perfectly  8(mnd,  but  close  to  its  inner  side,  lying  between 
it  and  the  tibia,  were  two  small  fragments  of  bone  which 
were  readily  removed.  One  of  these  bore  evidence  of  having 
cimie  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  end  of  the  tibia.  A 
slight  dissection  exposed  the  end  of  the  tibia  which,  though 
perfectly  sound,  was  rounded  anteriorly — nature  having  re- 
performed  the  amputation  by  the  exfoliation  and  casting  aside 
of  the  bony  fragments.  The  parts  were  thoroughly  washed 
with  a  strong  solution  of  parbolic  acid.  The  wound  was 
closed  by  silk  sutures  and  dressed  with  compress  of  carbolized 
cotton,  a  small  rubber  drainage  tube  having  been  left  in  the 
old  sinus.  The  wound  healed  rapidly,  the  drainage  tube 
being  shortened  at  each  daily  dressing,  and  on  the  31st  of 
May,  about  four  and  a  half  months  after  the  accident,  patient 
was  discharged,  with  both  stumps  sound  and  well  formed, 
and  in  good  general  health. 

Remarks. — Tlie  protractedness  of  this  case  was  of  some 
advantage  to  the  patient,  inasmuch  as  it  prevented  him  from 
contracting  sensitiveness  of  the  stumps  and  otherwise  injur- 
ing them  by  premature  use,  and  enabled  me  to  guide  the 
tissue  repair  to  results  as  perfect  as  was  obtainable  under  the 
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«rATISTI(!S,  SHOCK,  KTC 


Surgic-al  writers  all  speak  of  successfnl  synchronous  double 
amputation  of  the  extrepieties  as  extremely  rare.  The  fore- 
j^oing  cases  arc  the  only  cases  of  the  kind  I  have  dealt  witli; 
and  here  we  have  four  recoveries  and  one  death.  So  far  as 
my  reading  goes,  this  suwess  is  unparalleled;  yet  it  is  still 
greater  than  thus  represented,  as  the  operation  in  Case  I  - 
case  referred  to  as  fatal-  -,r,ay  fairly  be  sixikeu  of  as  success- 
ful, inasmuch  as  the  patient  survived  and  recovered  from  all 
the  principal  dangers,  such  as  shock,  hemorrhage,  and  the 
amputations  proper,  and  lived  eleven  days  to  succumb  to 
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other  causes.  This  case,  liowever,  I  did  not  treat.  The  other 
cases  I  not  only  operated  upon,  but  treated  to  the  end,  and 
they  are  all  living  and  all  walking  on  artificial  limbs. 

Besides  a  few  isolated  cases  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
briefly  referred  to  in  text- books  on  surgery,  the  only  statistics  on 
synchronous  double  amputation  I  have  been  able  to  find,  are 
submitted  by  Professor  John  Ashurst,  Jr.,  of  cases  occurring 
in  his  own  practice,  in  his  article  on  Amputation,  in  the  new 
Intei^atiofuil  Encyclopedia  of  Suryen/^  Volvms  i,  p(i(je' 
592*  I  find  recorded  here  nine  cases  of  double  amputation 
on  account  of  injury  (crush) — only  nine  cases  analagous  to 
mine.  Of  these,  two  recovered  and  seven  died.  One  of  the 
two  that  recovered — (3ase  VI,  "amputation  at  right  hip  joint 
and  of  left  leg  at  middle" — is  claimed  by  the  writer  to  be 
the  only  successful  case  of  the  kind  on  record,  and  doubtless 
justly  so,  and  was,  I  will  admit,  a  graver  case  than  any  of 
mine,  though  in  my  list  it  will  be  seen  that  Oases  II  and  III 
were  very  nearly  as  severe.  Figuring  on  the  known  rates  of 
mortality  in  single  amputations,  in  the  absence  of  known 
rates  for  double  amputations,  adding  the  rate  of  one  amputa- 
tion to  that  of  the  other,  on  the  assumption  that  the  severity 
of  like  double  crush  and  amputation  will  be  twice  as  great 
as  single  crush  and  amputation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  suc- 
cess of  Professor  Ashurst,  in  saving  two  out  of  nine  cases,  is 
above  the  estimated  average.  On  this  basis,  taking  the  sta- 
tistics in  single  amputations  (nothing  on  double)  in  (rrosH" 
Surtft^ry^  Edition  1872,  P^Hf^^  55/<?,  I  fiiul  that  an  average  es- 
timate of  the  mortality  of  such  cases  as  mine  would  give 
probable  cliances  of  recovery  about  as  follows:  As  in  C.-ase 
I,  one  recovery  in  three  cases;  Oase  II,  one  in  five;  Case  III, 

*  Since  this  paper  was  submitted,  another  volume  of  the  SuR(iicAL  His- 
tory OF  THB  War  ok  the  Rebellion  has  been  issued,  and  contains  a  brief 
record  of  a  nuni))er  of  successful  double  amputations;  but  they  were  all  on  ac- 
count of  gunshot  injuries. 
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one  in  six;  (.ase  IV,  one  in  three;  Case  V,  one  in  three;  or, 
a  total  average  chance  of  recovery  for  each  case  of  one  in 
four. 

As  in  the  above  estimate,  tlie  greater  shock  of  railroad  in- 
juries over  that  of  gun-shot  and  most  other  injuries  is  not 
represented;  it  is  possible,  and  1  predict  that  the  statistics  of 
the  future  will  show,  that  the  mortality  in  double  amputa- 
tions for  railroad  crush  will  be  considerably  more  than  seven- 
ty-five per  cent.  The  exceptional  severity  of  railroad  injuries 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Erichsen  and  others. 

The  concussion  or  shock  of  an  injury  seems  to  depend  chiefly 
upon  the  nature  of  the  impingement.  The  shock  of  a  bullet, 
for  example,  is  comparatively  insignificant  to  that  of  a  cannon 
ball  or  the  ponderous  crush  of  a  locomotive.  Generally 
speaking,  the  greater  the  mass  of  the  impinging  body  the 
greater  the  shock;  for  example,  a  l)ullet  of  high  velocity 
striking  a  window  pane  simply  perforates  it,  while^  a  blow 
from  a  hammer,  of  less  velocity  but  greater  weight,  transmits 
vibrations  to  the  whole  pane  which  shiver  it  to  pieces.  In 
railroad  crush,  shock  is  by  far  the  more  dangerous  factor. 
The  danger  incident  to  amputation  itself  in  such  cases  is 
probably  very  sliglit,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  wholly  offset  by  the 
immediate  advantage  resulting  from  a  severance  of  injured 
parts. 

In  secondary  amputation  for  disease  there  is  always 
shock;  but  in  amputation  for  railroad  crush  the  shock 
of  operation  is  rarely  appreciable.  It  is  drowned,  as  it 
were,  by  the  shock  of  injury;  and  the  reason  for  this 
difference  is  evident,  for  in  the  former  case  the  shock  inci- 
dent to  ablation  follows  the  knife,  while  in  the  latter  the 
shock  of  ablation,  or  worse  than  ablation-avulsion  or  crush, 
originates  with  the  injury,  is  persistent,  and,  according  to  my 
exj)erlence,  is  veiy  rarely  dissipated  until  after  the  use  of  the 
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knife.  The  sliock  of  the  knife,  here,  is  liketlie  shock  of  glad 
tidings  to  a  person  overwhehued  by  grief;  and  the  relief  ob- 
tained by  tlie  separation  of  crushed  tissues  may  be  likened  to 
the  alleviation  of  morbid  mental  impressions,  induced  by  the 
severance  of  relations  associated  with  the  cause.  PVom  these 
several  ccmsiderations  it  follows:  that  if  a  person  with  crush 
of  an  extremity  be  not  operated  on  during  shock  and  yet 
live,  he  must  incur  still  greater  danger  by  delay,  by  having 
to  overcome  all  the  agony,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  shock 
effects,  occasioned  by  the  retention  and  continued  association 
of  mutilated  parts;  and  then,  with  irritated  nerve  centers- 
morbidly  sensitive  to  impressions  of  injury,  submit  to  the 
operation  of  amputation. 

The  teacliing  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  one 
writer  to  another,  that  we  should  wait  for  reaction  from  shock 

« 

before  making  amputation,  is  in  my  opinion,  an  hereditary 
error.  My  experience  warrants  the  belief  that  persons  with 
crush  of  one  or  more  extremities  are  more  apt  to  die  from 
shock  ahme,  than  from  shock  and  amputation;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  surgeon  who  waits  in  such  crises  for  complete 
reaction  will  generally  be  disappointed;  while  he  who  operates 
early,  or  during  shock,  will  usually  have  the  satisfaction,  at 
least,  of  seeing  his  patient  survive  the  immediate  effects  of 
injury. 

In  nearly  ev^ery  one  of  my  successful  cases  of  amputation 
(about  seventy-five)  the  probability  of  recovery  from  shock  at 
the  time  of  operation  seemed  exceedingly  small,  and  in  every 
one  of  the  five  cases  here  reported,  reaction  from  shock  seemed 
ulmost  impossible.  But  these  cases  last  mentioned  did  react; 
and  is  not  this  circumstance  a  somewhat  convincing  proof  of 
the  impropriety  of  delay;  and  is  not  the  history  of  (^ase  I,  with 
the  immediate  and  perfect  reaction  from  collapse  upon  the 
removal  of  injured  parts,  a  striking  illustration  that  the  im- 
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pression  of  sliock  upon  tlie  organism  is  maintained   by    tlie 
presence  of  such  parts?     Though  the  doctrine,  not  to  ampu- 
tate during  shock,  is  maintained  in  our  hand-books  of  sur- 
gery, and  is  a  convenient  doctrine  for  the  timid  surgeon,  h'1ii> 
would  sooner  see  his  patient  expire  serenely  in  bed  than  take 
the  risk  of  his  dying  on  the  operating  table  and  be  charged 
with  recklessness,  etc.,  it  is  not  based  on  experience;  is  not 
supported  by  statistical  data. 

Statistics  on  the  relative  success  of  primary  and  secondary 
amputations  in  traumatic  crises,  or  cases  of  railroad  crush — 
for  we  are  speaking  of  injuries  accompanied  by  tlie  greatest 
degree  of  shock     are  not  sufficient;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
patient  who  fully  recovers  from  shock  and  lives  for  some 
days  before  being  operated  on,  may  be  considered  a  safe  sub- 
ject to  deal  with,  while  the  average  patient  operated  upon 
immediately  after  injury  may  be  presumed  to  have  either 
greater  shock,  or  less  resistance.     AVhat  we  want  is  a  record 
of  the  relative  mortal itv  between  cases  of  shock  from  crush, 
operated  on  before  reaction,  and  like  cases,  where  tlie  doctrine 
of  waiting  for  reaction  is  applied,  whether  operated  upon  or 
not.     Jiut  statistics  on  the  doctrinal   side  will  probably  not 
appear  very  soon,  for  the  disciples  of  the  dogma  of  delay  will 
not  father  their  cases  of  shock  that  die  before  reaction,  though 
they    may    wait  through    a    whole    night    or    day,    just   as 
kind   hearted  physicians  have  been  known  to  prescribe  lini- 
ments for  dislocated  loints,  and  wait  for  weeks  for  nature  to 
do  the  surgery,  and  then  send  the  patient  to  the  springs. 


UKMORKHAOK. 


In  most  cases  of  railroad  crush  the  henu)rrhage  is  consid- 
erable, and  in  many  cases,  if  not  speedily  controlled,  will  prove 
fatal.  The  occurrence  of  syncope  from  hemorrhage  is  a 
serious  complication,  pointing  to  a  slowing  of  the  circidatioii, 
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which  may  end  in  stasis  and  heart  clot.  The  occurrence  of 
the  latter,  however,  may  alone  result  from  the  paralyzing  in- 
fluence of  shock  upon  the  heart.  But  the  occurrence  of  heart 
clot,  though  probably  almost  always  fatal,  is  not  necessarily 
so,  as  shown  in  Case  V.  A  moderate  loss  of  blood  does  not 
seem  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  recovery,  and  patients  fre- 
quently withstand  great  losses  of  blood  without  apparent  in- 
jury. In  all  of  my  cases  of  excessive  hemorrhage  from  crush, 
where  recovery  followed,  except  Case  V,  here  reported,  no 
complication  ensued  that  could  fairly  be  attributed  to  loss  of 
blood;  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  many  cases  where  there 
was  but  little  if  any  hemorrhage  at  the  time  of  injury  and 
amputation,  troublesome  complications  of  hypersemia  and  ex- 
cessive vascularity  occurred,  which  seemed  to  result  from 
intra- vascular  pressure,  caused  by  forced  retention  withiti  the 
body  of  an  excess  of  blood  over  the  requirements  after  ampu- 
tation. Where  no  hemorrhage  occurs,  it  seems  reasonable 
that  the  blood  contained  in  a  limb  to  be  amputated,  will  not 
be  required  after  amputation,  and  that  in  such  a  case  the  use 
of  Esmarck's  bandage  in  forcing  the  blood  of  the  extremity 
back  into  the  general  circulation,  would  do  positive  harm; 
and  my  experience  shows  that  in  other  cases  the  compression 
of  an  artery  by  an  assistant,  or  the  tourniquet,  is  a  sufficient 
safeguard. 

CONSERVATIVE    SURGERY,    SLOUGHING,    ETC. 

In  railroad  crush  of  the  extremities,  the  tissues  are  usually 
contused  higher  up  than  they  appear  to  be  at  first,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  better  to  amputate  high  where  practicable; 
and  in  crush  at  the  ankle  joint,  for  example,  it  is  always  prac- 
ticable to  go  well  up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  or  above  this 
point,  for  a  leg  stump  of  from  six  to  eight  inches  is  the  ideal 
length  for  the  application  of  an  artificial  limb,  and  a  three,  or 
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even  a  two  inch  .stump  (see  Case  III)  is  better  tlian  a    loii^ 
stump    -amputation  just  above  the  ankle  joint,  for  example- 
Just  here  I  may  say  that  I  liave  made  secondary  amputation 
of  the  leg,  principally  on  account  of  stumps  being  too  loii^ 
for  artificial  limbs,  in  two  cases,  successfully,  where  amputa- 
tation  had  been  previously  performed  by  other  surgeons. 

Flaps  of  contused  skin  are  sure  to  slough,  and  are  extremely 
liable  to  become  gangrenous.     To  include  in  the  covering  of 
a  stump  any  portion  of  contused  skin  or  tissue,  where  it  can 
be  avoided,  is  therefore  unjustifiable,  for  by  so  doing  repair 
of  the  stump  by  first  intention  will  be  impossible,  the  result 
at  best  will  be  imperfect,  the  case  will   inevitably  be   pro- 
longed,   and  secondary  amputation  may   become    necessary, 
and  the  life    of   the  patient  otherwise    placed  in    jeopardy. 
The  dangers  and  diiilculties  involved  are  aptly  illustrated  in 
the  foot  amputations  in  Cases   II  and  V.     In  the  former  the 
effort  to  save  a  portion  of  the  foot  resulted  in  the    loss  of 
nearly  the  whole  extremity,  and  seriously  compromised  the 
entire  existence;  and  in  the  latter  the  effort  was  successful, 
though  it  nearly  c.o»t  the  patient's  life.     But  in  both  of  these 
cases  the  operation  was  thought  to  be  justifiable,  on  the  ground 
that  an  individual  with  one  leg  off  can  afford  to  take  greater 
risk  at  saving  a  part  of  an  injured  foot,  than  a  person  with 
one  perfect  and  entire  lower  extremity.     Still,  conservative 
surgery  may  be  carried  far  at  the  foot,  since  it  is  more  often 
successful  here  than  elsewhere,  except  at  the  hand,  and  for  the 
further  reason  that,  in  the  event  of  failure,  amputation  can 
usually  be  performed  at  the  leg  so  as  to  give  a  stump  of 
useful  length. 

Amputation  of  the  foot,  however,  should  never,  in  my 
judgment,  be  made  above  the  tarso-raetatarsal  articulation. 
An  artificial  leg  is  a  more  graceful  and  a  more  useful  append- 
age than  any  Chopart  or  Syme  stump  1  have  ever  seen,  and 
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H  Pirigoff  stump  is  neither  useful  nor  ornamental.  All 
things  being  equal,  the  danger  of  amputation  of  the  leg  is 
of  course  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  foot,  but  in  crush, 
things  are  not  equal,  and  amputation,  through  contused  and 
lacerated  tissues  at  the  foot,  is  obviously  more  dangerous, 
taking  the  case  in  its  entirety,  than  that  through  perfectly 
sound  tissues  at  the  leg.  However,  while  the  saving  of  life  is 
probably  a  paramount  duty,  the  saving  and  spoiling  of  a  life  at 
the  same  time  must  be  considered  a  very  questionable  procedure. 
To  amputate,  therefore,  at  a  point  which  promises  to  give  the 
best  ultimate  result — the  greatest  degree  of  usefulness,  will 
prove  to  be  the  best  surgery;  for  then,  if  your  patient  lives, 
he  will  be  sure  to  praise  you,  and  if  he  dies,  his  curses  ciin- 
not  seriously  affect  your  reputation. 

Sloughing  and  putrefaction  are  much  more  likely  to  occur 
in  double  than  single  amputation,  or  in  amputation  of  the 
thigh  than  in  amputation  of  the  leg;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
greater  the  solution  of  continuity,  the  greater  the  liability  to 
disintegration  and  death  of  wounded  tissues.  But  in  double 
amputation,  as  in  dual  other  wounds  of  like  magnitude  in  the 
same  person,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  one  wound  will 
heal  more  rapidly  than  the  other.  It  may  not  always  be  the 
best  appearing  wound  at  the  start  which  ultimately  does  the 
best;  for  while  both  wounds  usually  slough  if  one  does,  one 
of  them  may  begin  to  slough  first  and  emerge  from  the  process 
80  far  in  advance  of  the  other  as  to  heal  first.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tone  of  the  system  may  become  so  improved  during 
the  period  of  sloughing  in  the  first  stump  affected,  as  to 
limit,  materially,  the  process  in  the  other  stump  and  enable 
the  latter  to  heal  first.  Aside  from  the  danger  of  local  in- 
fection of  one  stump  by  the  other  through  accident,  disease 
of  one  stump  superinduces  disease  in  the  other  by  an  impair- 
ment of  vitality  in  the  tissues  through  systemic  infection. 
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The  disturbance  in  one  stump,  whatever  it  may  be — from  ir- 
ritation to  gangrene,  may  react  injuriously  upon  the  other. 
This  play  of  morbid  reaction  is  an  element  of  injury  not 
possible  in  single  amputation.  In  double  amputation  there 
is  twice  as  much  pain  and  irritation  as  in  single  amputation; 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  every  twinge  of  pain,  and  every 
thrill  of  irritation,  must  make  a  definite  morbid  impress  upon 
the  organism,  and  aid  in  the  lowering  of  vitality,  and  in  the 
production  of  nervous  and  inflammatory  phenomena,  and 
assist  in  the  determination  of  the  display  of  such  plienomena 
Note. — Two  cases  of  "lley's  Amputation,"  on  account  of 
''railroad  crush,"  were  exhibited  at  tlie  meeting,  illustrating, 
by  extensive  cicatrices,  the  great  extent  to  which  conservative 
surgery  of  the  foot  may  be  successfully  carried;  and  by  per- 
fect action  of  muscles — particularly  of  tibialis  anticus,  and  by 
perfect  walking,  the  great  advantage  of  this  operation. 
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TREATMENT  OF  PULMONARY  BASIC  CAVITIES. 


BY    HENRY    WORTHINGTOX,    M.    1). 


According  to  the  latest  clinical  observations  it  lias  been 
fonnd  that  a  great  variety  of  morbid  processes  are  located 
at  the  base  of  the  chest. 

Bronchiectasis,  abscess  of  the  lung,  empyema,  gangrene, 
syphilitic  disease,  malignant  growths  of  all  kinds,  abdominal 
perforations  and  hydatid  disease  are  included  in  this  cate- 

Tliese  observations  consider  only  uncomplicated  basic  cavi- 
ties, the  result  of  tubercular  or  inflammatory  processes. 

And  in  the  amplitude  of  statistical  research  these  exca- 
vations at  the  base  of  the  lung  are  no  longer  to  be  included 
among  pathological  curiosities,  (certainly  these  morbid  pro- 
cesses have  received  hitherto  much  less  attention  than  they 
deserve,  not  only  because  they  are  frequently  undiscovered, 
but  also  because  they  are  commonly  complicated  with  disease 
of  the  apex  or  other  situations. 

Of  some  three  hundred  and  sixty  cases  of  chronic  pulmo- 
nary disease  of  which  I  have  record,  thirty-one  are  uncom- 
plicated disease  of  the  base,  and  of  these  twenty-eight  con- 
stitute cavities. — in  fact,  frequent  enough  to  demand  some 
special  attention,  at  least,  with  regard  to  treatment. 

Tliis  is  no  single  experience.  Compare  the  leading  hos- 
pital reports,  and  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  conftrm  the  fact 
that  a  fairly  successful  method  of  treatment  becomes  a  demd- 
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eratuni.  This  subject  is  perhaps  well  introduced  by  giving 
a  brief  history  of  two  or  three  typical  cases. 

11.  L.  B.,  eet.  30.  In  April,  1866,  while  cracking  a  nut 
with  his  teeth,  a  small  piece  became  lodged  in  the  larynx. 
Not  until  the  following  October  did  lie  notice  anything  more 
than  a  slight  hacking  cough.  But  on  October  12th,  he  sud- 
denly expelled  the  fragment  of  nut,  which  was  followed  by 
a  great  quantity  of  offensive  matter.  The  cough  ceased  for 
several  weeks,  at  end  of  which  time  he  had  considerable  pain 
in  right  side,  about  the  infra-axillary  region,  accompanied  by 
night  sweats  and  fever.  The  patient  lost  flesh  and  strength, 
and  until  1876  traveled  extensively.  Not  until  the  Fall  of 
'76  did  he  come  to  this  State.  Fpon  examination,  in  De- 
cember, 1876,  these  were  the  distinctive  symptoms  of  basic 
cavity  : 

Loc^al  depression  was  marked.  Percussion  gave  dullness 
and  increased  resistance,  with  hollow,  "  cracked-pot "  sounds. 
Vocal  fremitus  was  marked  about  the  circumference  of  the 
cavity,  and  metallic  rales,  with  crepitus  of  various  sizes  an<l 
cavernous  respiration.  Such  were  the  unmistakable  signs. 
During  the  years  between  1876  and  1882  he  has  lived  in 
the  mountains  of  San  Diego  (younty,  and  a  recent  examina- 
timi  elicits  no  more  than  a  slight  loss  of  resonance  in  the 
penuipsion  note,  and  the  least  trace  of  dry  rale  at  end  of 
inspirati'Mi,  with  no  prolongation  of  the  expiratory  sound. 
The  cyrtometer  registers  very  little  depression.  The  consti. 
tutional  symptoms  have  disappeared.  In  fact,  it  is  only  pos- 
sible to  aft  .m  that  cicatrization  has  taken  place,  and  that 
recovery  is  well  nigh  complete. 

A.  J.  H.,  ?et.  34.  Came  here  in  1875,  after  having 
been  in  various  climates.  There  were  undoubtedly  signs  of 
a  C4ivity  at  the  left  base,  anteriorly.  The  cough  was  constant 
and  characteristic  (a  tussic  cough  with  long-drawn  inspira- 
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tioiii*,  like  a  "  whoop  ")  with  copious  purulent  expectomtioii. 
The  temperature  ranged  from  102°  to  103|f°  every  afternoon, 
with  rapid  pulse  and  hurried  breathing.  .Emaciation  was 
extreme,  night-sweats  excessive,  and  diarrhea  exhausting. 

Crackling  rales,  blowing  respiration,  enormously  prolonged 
expiration  with  "  key-note  wail,"  and  pectoriloquy  were  dis- 
guishable  by  the  stethoscope,  and  very  greatly  increased  re 
sistance  upon  percussion.  Under  treatment  the  patient  has 
increased  in  weight,  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  gone, 
and  the  physical  signs  of  cavity  are  negative.  In  line,  a  pro- 
gressive convalescence  is  established,  and  it  is  but  fair  to 
claim  a  good  recovery. 

C.  L.  R.,  set.  30.  This  gentleman,  whose  family  history 
is  very  bad  (his  mother,  two  brothers,  and  two  sisters  having 
died  of  phthisis),  and  who  had  repeated  small  hemorrhages 
before  coming  here,  presented  all  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  tubercular  disease.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any  part  of 
the  lung  being  involved,  except  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
right  scapula,  where  could  be  heard  the  "  key-note  w^ail "  and 
the  corresponding  echo,  musical  rales,  almost  amphoric,  and 
the  Pot-de-fele  sound.  Hectic  fever  and  night-sweats  were 
constant,  and  there  was  extreme  prostration. 

The  effect  of  treatment,  and  a  continued  residence  at  a  mod- 
erate altitude,  gave  a  marvelous  result.  The  respiratory 
sounds  are  fairly  normal,  and  tlie  percussion  note  hyper-reso- 
nant; nor  have  hectic  or  night-sweats  reappeared.  An  active 
business  life  at  present  date  has  made  no  unfavorable  change 
in  this  remarkably  satisfactory  result. 

The  treatment  in  most  of  the  cases  consisted  in  the  use  of 
the  respirator,  constantly,  the  internal  administration  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  as  a  tonic  and  alterative,  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia as  an  expectorant,  chloral  hydrate  as  a  counter-irritant, 
and  a  suitable  atmosphere  at  a  proper  altitude.     The  mercury 
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may  be  given  in  1-32  grain  doses  tliree  times  a  day,  and  as  au 
antiseptic  tonic,  in  these  doses  non -irritating,  the  effect    is 
often  magical.     In  extreme  cases,  many  times,  these  doses  -will 
he  tolerated  with  the  happiest  result.     To  assist  in  dislodging 
the  liquid,  oftentimes  nasty  caseous  contents  of   a  cavity, 
nothing  can  supersede  the  old-time  remedy,  muriate  of    am- 
monia.    In  seven-grain  doses  every  four  hours,  or  in   two- 
grain  doses  repeated  every  half  hour,  it  stands  preeminent 
among  the  expectorants.     Pain  is  generally  present,  some- 
times only  annoying,  oftener  very  severe,  and  which  necessi- 
tates some  form  of  relief.     By  rubbing  up  two  drachms  <»f 
chloral  hydrate  with  ten  grains  of  gum  camphor,  a  thin  flui<l 
is  obtained,  which,  applied  to  the  skin  and  immediately  cov- 
ered  by  oil-silk,  very  quickly  and  painlessly  raises  a  blister. 
The  relief  by  this  mode  of  counter-irritation   is  frequently 
prompt  and  permanent,  and  its  use  is  certainly  more  satisfac- 
tory than  the  old  cautharidal  applications.     The  continuous 
use  of  the  respirator  is  an  admirable  and  a  rational  method 
of  antisepticism  of  the  lung.     Its  effect  is  remarkable  in  ex- 
cavations at  the  base,  for  while  the  sickening  odor  coming 
from  apical  cavities  is  rarely  present,  the  foul  emanations 
from  a  basic  cavity  is  generally  offensive  enough,  and  the 
fetor  must  be  destroyed.     Ten  drops  of  oil  of  eucalyptus  does 
this  effectually.     It  is  non-irritating,  not  disagreeable  to  the 
patient,  and  a  powerful  antiseptic.     The  a^therial  tincture  of 
iodine  with  creosote,  is  more  irritating,  but  very  satisfactory, 
especially  Coghlan's  formula.     Disturbing  the  contents  of  a 
cavity  by  changing  position  will  frequently  induce  coughing, 
and  enable  the  patient  to  dislodge  and  expel  accumulated 
purulent  matter. 

While  these  brief  suggestions  as  to  medication  are  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  treatment  of  these  morbid  processes,  a  suit- 
able climate  is  most  necessary  to  fulfil  the  indications  of  a 
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cure.  And  it  is  liere  that  a  proper  air  offers  the  greatest  in- 
ducements to  success  in  uncomplicated  basic  cavities.  Wliile 
ascribing  tlie  general  improvement  of  tlie  patient  to  the  dry 
form  of  antiseptic  atmosphere  found  at  a  proper  altitude, 
and  to  the  sun's  powerful  influence,  any  arrest  in  the  progress 
of  the  disease  must  be  assigned  not  oidy  to  the  method  of 
medication,  but  to  the  effect  on  the  lungs  of  rarifled  air. 
This  condition  of  air,  by  inducing  an  artificial  emphysema, 
causes  an  expansion  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  thorax,  at  the 
same  time  opposing  a  barrier  to  the  encroachment  of  further 
infective  processes. 

The  very  germlessness  (as  far  as  known)  of  the  air  at  a  proper 
altitude  probably  serves  to  prevent  the  inter-current  inflam- 
matory attacks  wliich  so  often  increase  the  phthisical  state^ 
Many  times  this  increased  expansion  of  the  chest,  induced 
by  breathing  rarifled  air,  brings  about  a  change  in  the  per- 
cussion note  from  dullness  to  resonance  and  hyper-resonance. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  immense  advantage,  as  in  excavating 
processes  at  the  base  there  is  contraction  of  the  inferior  por- 
tions of  the  thorax,  and  continued  residence  in  a  moderate 
altitude  causes  great  development  of  the  lung. 

In  fact,  in  nearly  all  the  cases  examined,  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  cyrtometric  and  other  measurements  of  the 
chest,  and  the  physical  signs  denoted  emphysematous  devel- 
opment around  the  old  diseased  lung  tissue,  and  hypertrophy 
of  the  healthy  lung. 

These  conditions  of  air  and  altitude,  associated  with  equabil- 
ity and  warmth,  may  be  found  throughout  Southern  (California. 
More  especially  so  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  the 
mountain  canons  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  adjoining  counties. 
The  San  Gabriel  range,  the  San  Bernardino,  San  Jacinto  and 
Julian  mountains,  and  the  pineries  of  Sierra  Polomar  in 
San  Diego  County,  possess  local  climates  of  their  own-  —an 
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atmosphere  rarilied  sufficiently,  equable,  properly  dry,  or 
moderately  moist  and  warm.  The  extreme  ideal  aseptic  cli- 
mate is  found  only  at  altitudes  in  an  equatiorial  latitude^,  but 
in  our  southern  climate  there  is  relatively  moderate  therino- 
metrical  reading,  and  at  a  moderate  altitude,  as  found  in  our 
mountain  cafions,  sunshine  and  sufficient  dryness  coupled 
with  equality  of  temperature. 

To  sum  up  and  close  these  brief  notes,  it  may  be  affirmed; 
That  basic  cavities,  excluding  complications  in  other  situa- 
tions, constitute  a  considerable  percentage  of  pulmonary 
disease,  and  are  curable. 

That  their  cure  may  with  reason  be  said  to  be  probable  in 
a  properly  selected  climate,  and  with  some  medication. 
•   That   the  mountains  and  highest   foot-hills  of    Southern 
Oalifornia  furnish  suitable  climates,  as  attested  by  numbers 
of  actual  cures. 

That  the  medication  may  consist  of  the  use  of  bichloride 
of  mercury,  in  32d  grain  doses,  as  an  antiseptic  tonic  and 
alterative,  chloral  hydrate  as  a  counter-irritant,  ammonia 
muriate  as  an  expectorant,  and  the  continuous  use  of  tlie 
respirator. 
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THE   TREATMENT  OF   CHRONIC   PELVIC  CEL- 
LULITIS   IN   WOMEN. 


BY    JOHN    WAGNER,    M.  D. 


Possibly  there  is  no  one  other  factor  so  militatipg  against 
the  successful  treatment  of  uterine  diseases  as  the  existence 
of  cellulitis.  It  is  the  one  thing  above  all  others  with  which 
the  gynecologist  has  to  contend.  He  encounters  it  on  every 
hand,  scarcely  a  case  presenting  itself  in  which  at  least  a  trace 
does  not  exist.  To  get  rid  of  this  menacing  danger  always 
hovering  over  him,  is  his  one  great  object.  Having  once  had 
an  existence,  he  knows  how  easily  it  may  be  again  relighted. 
Although  I  have  spoken  of  it  as  a  chronic  inflammation,  more 
than  likely  such  a  state  does  not  actually  exist.  Certainly  we 
do  not  have,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  the  attendant  symp- 
toms of  an  inflammation,  namely:  redness  and  swelling,  with 
heat  and  pain.  An  inflammation  of  any  one  part  must  neces- 
sarily run  its  course  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  It  is  a 
state  of  activity,  and  not  one  of  repose,  soon  ending  in  reso- 
lution, or  death  of  the  part  attacked.  But  the  consequences 
of  an  inflammation  may  become  chronic,  in  that  they  may  last 
indeflnitely.  It  is,  then,  to  the  results  of  an  acute  cellulitis, 
other  than  that  of  an  abscess,  which  I  wish  to  apply  the  name 
of  chronic  cellulitis.  The  name  is  chosen  rather  as  one  of 
convenience  than  indicating  the  pathology,  since  these  results 
may  be  manifold.  Let  there  be  once  an  inflammation  of  the 
pelvic  connective  tissue,  and  although  your  patient  escape  an 
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abscess,  slie  is  more  or  less  damaged.     No  case  ends  in  com- 
plete resolution;  in  the  sense  that  a  trace  of  its  existence  dose 
not  remain — she  will  be  rendered  more  liable  to  future  attacks 
than  though  the  first  had  not  l>een.     These  results  indicating 
most  certainly  that  which  has  gone  before,  may  consist  in 
more  or  less  effusion  of  serum,  having  no  tendency  to  further 
absorption;  a  thickening  of  the  tissue,  either  general,  or,  as 
is  more  common,  confined  to  spots;  bands  of  cicatricial  tis- 
sue, causing  displacements  of  the  uterus;  and  one  other  and 
very  important  result,  both  on  account  of  its  commonness 
and  the  influence  it  has  over  the  nutrition  of  the  uterus,  is  the 
impairment  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  ram- 
ifying so  bounteously  throughout  the  pelvic  connective  tissue. 
Dr.    Thomas  Addis  p]mmet    says  of  this  distribution   of 
blood  vessels:  ''That  in  iiu  other  portion  of  the  body,  within 
the  same  extent  of  space,  can  be  found  the  same  number  of 
blood  vessels  or  nerves  as  are  distributed  to  the  pelvic  con- 
nective tissue.     These  vessels  are  doubled  upon  themselves 
to  an  almost  incredible  degree,  so  that  they  can  be  put  upon 
the  stretch,  or  their  calibre  lessened    by  the  traction   from 
pregnancy  or   uterine  displacement.      This   provision,  how- 
ever, is  a  source  of  weakness  should  local   nutrition  become 
impaired,  since  a  great  portion  of  the   blood  contained   in  a 
woman's  body  may  be(*ome  almost  stagnant  in  the  vessels  of 
the  pelvis."       This  impairment  is  brought  about  very  often 
by  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  tissue.       It   de- 
stroys the  contractility  of  the  blood   vessels,  particularly  of 
the  veins,  and   hence  allows  a  passive  congestion.       In  time 
the  veins  become  varicose;  the  blood,  not  being  returned  by 
the  veins  as  fast  as  the  arteries  supply  it,  becomes  slower  and 
slower,  until  finally,  there  is  a  time  when  the  uterus  partakes 
of   this  passive  congestion — then  follows  its  enlargement  and 
leucorrhea.     In  making  a  physical  examination,  these  latent 
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conditions  are  very  apt  to  be  overlooked,  or  if  noticed,  do 
not  receive  their  just  share  of  importance.  The  attention 
of  the  examiner  is  wholly  drawn  to  the  uterus,  tliis  organ 
being  the  objective  point  of  most  examinations.  An  eroded 
condition  of  tlie  os  or  a  leucorrhoea  is  evidence  sufficient  for 
all  the  symptoms  of  their  patient,  whereas  these  are  only 
8yinptoms  of  faulty  nutrition. 

The  broad  ligament  should  be  carefully  examined  bimanu- 
ally  for  any  thickening;  also  the  utero-sacral  ligaments,  it 
being  usually  in  these  ligaments  that  we  shall  find  its  evi- 
dence. Any  painful  spot  connected  with  thickening  should 
receive  our  attention.  The  mobility  of  the  uterus  should  be 
particularly  noticed,  and  whether  it  is  drawn  to  one  side  or 
the  other.  Having  satisfied  ourselves  that  any  one  or  all  of 
these  conditions  exist,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  has  been 
cellulitis,  and  under  such  circumstances,  until  we  have  got- 
ten rid  by  proper  treatment  of  the  pain  and  soreness,  which 
possibly  can  only  l)e  elicited  by  pressure  with  the  fingers,  any 
attempt  to  correct  the  position  of  the  uterus,  or  interfere  in 
any  way  with  its  cavity,  will  most  likely  light  afresh  the  cel- 
lulitis. In  the  treatment  then  of  these  conditions,  we  will 
find  the  discharge  from  the  uterus  to'^diminish  or  cease,  and 
most  cases  of  erosion  of  the  cervix,  not  due  to  laceration,  to 
heal  without  direct  medication  to  them.  How  then  shall  we 
manage  these  results  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  said  ? 
Our  first  and  great  object  will  be  to  restore  the  pelvic  cir- 
culation. The  first  step  towards  this  object  is  to  improve 
the  action  of  the  bowels,  which  are  almost  always  in  a  slug- 
gish state.  A  good  dose  of  calomel  to  be  followed  by  castor 
oil,  cannot  for  this  purpose  be  improved  upon,  after  which 
any  gentle  laxative,  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  at  bedtime,  is 
efficient,  having  also  a  special  action  on  the  pelvic  circulation. 
The  next  most   important  means  at  our  command  is  the  use 
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of  lai'ge  vaginal  injections  of  hot  water  once  or  twice  a  day. 
These  are  to  be  given  invariably  with  the  patient  lying  on 
her  back,  the  hips  elevated  and  head  low.  I  know  of  no 
plan  by  which  this  can  be  so  effectually  accomplished  as  by 
the  use  of  a  large  tin  bed  pan,  made  high  behind,  instead  of 
tapering  off  as  in  the  common  ones.  Not  less  than  one  gal- 
lon of  water,  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  by  the  patient,  should  be 
used  each  time.  A  Davidson's,  or  other  similar  syringe, 
should  be  used,  the  patient  lying  with  her  hips  upon  this  pan 
to  catch  the  water  as  it  flows  from  the  vagina.  With  the 
action  of  hot  water  upon  the  blood  vessels,  you  are  all  famliar. 
In  these  cases  it  causes  contraction  of  the  blood  vessels,  in- 
creasing thereby  the  circulation.  In  order  that  the  water 
should  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  reach  every  part  of  the  vagina.  In  certain 
cases  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  as  where  the  perineum  is 
lacerated  or  the  ostium  vagina?  unnaturally  large,  without  di- 
recting your  patient  to  bring  together  the  labia  with  one 
hand,  pressing  the  syringe  wtell  in  front.  By  so  doing  the 
vagina  may  be  made  to  contain  at  least  a  pint  of  water,  effect- 
ually distending  it. 

Painting  the  vaginal  roof,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  with 
equal  parts  of  tr.  iodine  and  glycerine  will  aid  in  diminishing 
the  sensitiveness  and  do  something  towards  producing  ab- 
sorption. After  getting  your  patient  to  a  certain  stage,  all 
progress  by  these  means  will  seem  to  come  to  a  stand  still. 
We  will  now  dispense  with  the  hot  water  injections  and  make 
use  of  another  plan  of  treatment,  having,  though,  the  same 
aim  in  view,  of  improving  the  circulation,  but,  in  addition, 
olie  which  will  more  directly  cause  absorption.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  swelling  and  stiffness  remaining  in  joints, 
particularly  of  the  knee,  after  an  attack  of  inflammation,  is 
much  beneflted  by  elastic  pressure — the  pressure  giving  tone 
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to     the   vessels,  quickening  the  circulation,  and  necessarily 
follows  absorption  of  the  products  of  the  inflanimation. 

Can   we  not  apply  this  principle  to  the  treatment  of   a 
similar  condition  in  the  pelvic  connective  tissue?     Whilst  we 
are  not  able  to  use  the  rubber  bandage,  we  can  use  as  a  sub- 
stitute,  cotton    or   nicely    prepared   oakum.      Packing   the 
vagina  with  either  of  these  substances  will  afford  a  good 
elastic  pressure.     At  the  same  time  it  keeps  the  uterus  ele- 
vated, a  matter  of  no  small  importance.     This  plan  has  been 
put  into  practice  to  a  considerable  extent,  during  the  past 
year,  in  the  State  Woman's  Hospital  of  this  city,  the  details 
of  which   are  the    following:    first  prepare    an   ointment  of 
iodoform,  sixty  grains,  balsam  peru,  three  drachms,  vaselin, 
one-half  ounce.     Place  your  patient  in  Sims',  or  knee  chest 
position,  or,  if  you  have  no  assistant,  on  the  back,  using  a 
bivalve  speculum,  but  having  the  blades  to  separate  laterally 
instead  of  antero-posteriorly.     Prepare  a  piece  of  absorbent 
cotton  somewhat  smaller  than  the  palm  of  the  hand,  saturate 
it  with  glycerine,  then   spread*  over  one  of  its   surfaces  tlie 
ointment.     With  a  pair  of  forceps  place  this  over  the  cervix 
and  well   up  behind  ;  now  have  a  number  of  small  ])alls  of 
dry  cotton,  the  size  of  a  common  mar])le  and  pack  these  well 
in,  filling  the  vagina  about  half  full.     The  force  or  firmness 
of  the  packing  is  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  parts.     After  one  packing  you  can  gauge  your 
case.     If  it  is  well  done  it  will  give  comfort  and  a  sense  of 
support  not  otherwise  attainable.     This  is  allowed  to   stay 
from  three  to  five  days.     After  removing  it,  sponge  out  tlie 
vagina  with  carbolized  water  and  repack.     This  can  be  done 
for  several  packings  in  succession,  and  then  intermitted,  since 
it  will  in  time  cause  an  irritation  of  the  vagina. 

If  we  have  not  succeeded  after  a  patient  trial  by  thes  means, 
in  producing  absorption  of  the  bands  binding  the  uterus  in 
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Climate  and  Diseases  of  Southern  Calikorma. 
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MEAN     TEMPERATURj:    FOR    EACH    MONTH    FROM    ,IULY,    1877,    TO 

JI'NE,    1878. 


Month. 


Sacramento. 
Desrrees. 


July 75.7 

August 73.0 

September 72.8 

October 62.7 

November ....  53.9 
December 47.8 


Los  Angeles. 
Degrrces. 

71.1 
70.0 
60.8 
53.4 
62.1 
55.3 


Month. 


Sacramento. 
Degrees, 


January 49.0 

February   51.0 

March 66.5 

April 58.8 

May 66.4 

June 73.0 


Loa  Angelas. 
Degrees. 

54.1 

54.6 

55.8 

58.0 

62.0 

64.7 


"  Number  of  days  at  Sacramento  with  temperature  above  90°, 
55;  highest  temperature  recorded,  103°. 

"  Number  of  days  at  Los  Angeles  with  temperature  above 
90°,  4;  higliest  temperature  recorded,  93°. 


HI'MIDITY. 


Month.       Sacramento. 

July 43.0 

August 46.0 

September. . .  .43.0 

October 59.0 

November  . . .  .72.0 
December 74.0 


Los  Angeles. 
61.8 
64.6 
62.1 
67.4 
46.6 
56.4 


Month.       Sacramento. 

January T9.0 

February 80.0 

March 74.0 

April 65.0 

May 57.0 

June 53.0 


Los  Angeles. 
61.0 
69.3 
72.9 
69.8 
70.4 
72.0 


Annual  mean — Sacramento,  61.3°;   Los  Angeles,  64.5°. 


AVERACiE    ANNUAL    RAINFALL. 


*^ Sacramento,  18  inches;  Stockton,  16.8  inches;  south  end 
of  San  Joaquin  Valley,  6.5  inches  (these  three  measurements 
are  taken  from  the  official  report  of  the  State  Engineer,  1880); 
Los  Angeles,  17.97  inches  (average  for  the  last  eight  years,  as 
shown  by  rain  gauge  kept  by  Mr.  Ducommun,  at  Los  An- 
geles.) 

"  A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  tables  shows  Los  Angeles 
to  possess,  as  conrasted  with  Sacramento,  an  atmosphere 
warmer  and  drier  in  Winter,  and  cooler  and  moister  in  Sum- 
mer, while  the  table  of  precipitatiop  shows  the  average  annual 
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unnatural  position,  I  am  of  the  opinion   that  in   these   old, 
tough  cases,  if  we  can  produce  an  active  congestion,  one  just 
verging  upon,  or  even  a  slight  inflammation  of  the  tissue,  and 
then  control  it,  it  will  he  the  means  of  causing  absorption  of 
these  bands.     I  have  been  led  to  this  opinion  by  observinj^ 
cases  where  nothing  seemed  to  make  further  headway,  and 
feeling  the  necessity  of  replacing  a  retroverted  womb,  have 
done  so,  with  the  result  of  causing  an  acute  cellulitis.     After 
subduing  it,  have  found  the  uterus  more  mobile  than  pre- 
viously.    Whilst  I  would  not  advocate  purposely  producing  a 
cellulitis  of  unlimited  extent,  I  do  think  that  by  manipula- 
tions of  these  bands,  putting  them   upon  the   stretch,  and 
pushing  the  uterus  in  different  directions,  we  can  excite  an 
inflammation  short  of  harm  and  capable  of  doing  much  good. 
But  there  will  still  remain  a  certain  per  cent  of  cases,  charac 
terized  by  more  or  less  persistent  pain  in  the  pelvis,  to  one  or 
other  side  of  the  uterus,  with  thickening  of  the  broad  liga- 
ment, which  nothing  seems  to  permanently  beneflt.     Then 
arises  the  question  which  Mr.  Lawson  Tait  claims  to  have 
settled:     Does  not  the  seat  of  mischief  lie  in  the  fallopian 
tubes?     If  so,  it  must  ever  remain  with  the  very  few  to  be 
positive  of  this  fact,  at  least  sufliciently  positive  to  say  that 
their  removal,  as  he  claims,  is  the  only  treatment;  that  there 
remains  no  other  resource. 
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CLIMATE  AND  DISEASES  OF  SOUTHERN  CAL- 
IFORNIA. 


BY    .1.    P.    WIDNKY,    M.  1). 


The  climate  of  Southern  California,  while  in  many  reBpeets 
similar  to  that  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  is,  in  its 
relations  to  disease,  in  many  respects  dissimilar.  The  reasons 
for  this  may  be  traced  to  a  variety  of  causes. 

Flmt — The  more  southern  latitude  brings  with  it  neces- 
sarily a  milder  temperature. 

aSV^'O/^^— The  eastward  trend  of  the  coast  south  of  Point 
('oncepcion  deflects  away  from  the  shore-line  the  cold  waters 
of  the  great  Aleutian  current  which  follows  the  land  south- 
ward from  Alaska.  In  its  stead  the  shores  are  bathed  by  the 
warmer  waters  of  a  counter  current  setting  northward  along 
the  coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  Lower  California. 

Third — The  corresponding  trend  of  the  Sierra,  which,  from 
its  general  north  and  south  course  here  turns  almost  due  east, 
raises  a  great  mountain  wall  directly  across  the  course  of  the 
northwest  trade  wind,  which,  cooled  by  its  long  course  over 
the  waters  of  the  Arctic  current,  just  mentioned,  flows  through 
the  many  breaks  and  passes  of  the  Northern  (.^oast  Range 
and  sweeps  lengthwise  of  tlie  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  plain 
and  the  parallel  coast  valleys.  This  is  the  wind  which  im- 
parts the  peculiar  chill  to  a  large  portion  of  the  California 
year.  The  east  and  west  trend  of  the  Sierra  walls  this  wind 
out  from  Southern  California.     The  valley  systems  of  (^ali- 
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fornia,  also,  in  consequence  of  this  change  of  direction  in  the 
mountain  chains,  stretch  from  east  to  west  instead  of  from 
nortli  to  south,  so  that  tliere  is  no  h)ng  expanse,  as  in  the 
upper  portion  of  tlie  State,  for  the  clear  sweep  of  a  north 
wind. 

Fourth — The  Coast  Range  of  Mountains,  which  in  North- 
ern C^alifornia  interposes  a  notahle  barrier  between  the  sea- 
coast  valleys  and  the  interior,  making  a  strongly  marked  dif- 
ference in  rainfall  and  temperature,  sinks  down  to  a  mere 
geological  rudiment  in  Southern  California.  Tliis  breaking 
down  of  the  Coast  Range  throws  the  whole  valley  system  of 
Southern  California,  known  collectively  as  the  Los  Angeles 
country,  open  to  the  sea,  making  it  practically  a  vast  system 
of  coast  valleys,  with  the  Sierra  as  a  background;  and  it  is  to 
be  classed  with  the  Humboldt  and  Santa  Cruz  Counties  in 
climate,  but  from  the  sheltering  mountains  and  the  more 
southerly  latitude  milder  in  temperature,  and  in  extent  upon 
an  infinitely  larger  scale.  About  three  thousand  square  miles 
of  level  valley  land  open  out  to  the  sea  at  this  point.  This 
breaking  down  of  the  outer  range  gives  also  a  more  equable 
climate,  as  the  daily  sea  breeze,  having  free  access  to  the 
whole  country,  tempers  alike  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat 
of  summer;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  winter  rain  current 
entering  from  the  sea  with  no  obstruction,  affords  a  reliable 
rainfall. 

I  make  the  following  extracts  from  an  article  entitled 
**C/limatic  Studies  in  Southern  California,"  which  I  furnished 
for  publication  to  77/6^  Callfonilatu  of  November,  1880: 

"The  following  tables,  giving  the  temperature  and  humid- 
ity, month  by  month,  of  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles,  are 
compiled  from  the  last  published  annual  report  of  the  United 
States  Signal  Service: 
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MEAN     TEMPERATURj!:    FOR    EACH    MONTH    FROM    JULY,    1877,    TO 

JUNE,  1878. 


Month. 


Sckcramento. 
Degrees. 


July 75.7 

August 73.0 

September 72.8 

October 62.7 

November ....  53.9 
December 47.8 


Los  Angeles. 
Deuces. 

71.1 
70.0 
60.8 
53.4 
52.1 
55.3 


Month. 


Sacramento. 
Degrees, 


January 49.0 

February   51.0 

March 56.5 

April 58.8 

May 66.4 

June 73.0 


Los  Angeles. 
Degrees. 

54.1 

54.6 

55.8 

58.0 

62.0 

64.7 


'<  Number  of  days  at  Sacramento  with  temperature  above  90°, 
55;  highest  temperature  recorded,  103°. 

"  Xiimber  of  days  at  Los  Angeles  with  temperature  above 
90**,  4;  highest  temperature  recorded,  93°. 


HUMIDITY. 


Month.       Sacramento. 

July 43.0 

August 46.0 

September. . .  .43.0 

October 59.0 

November ...  .72.0 
December 74.0 


Los  Angeles. 

61.8 
64.5 
62.1 
67.4 
46.5 
56.4 


Month.       Sacramento. 

January 79.0 

February 80.0 

March 74.0 

April 65.0 

May 57.0 

June 53.0 


Los  Angeles. 
61.0 
69.3 
72.9 
69.8 
70.4 
72.0 


Annual  mean — Sacramento,  61.3°;  Los  Angeles,  64.5°. 

AVERAGE    ANNUAL    RAINFALL. 

^'Sacramento,  18  inches;  Stockton,  16.8  inches;  south  end 
of  San  Joaquin  Valley,  6.5  inches  (these  three  measurements 
are  taken  from  the  official  report  of  the  State  Engineer,  1880) ; 
Los  Angeles,  17.97  inches  (average  for  the  last  eight  years,  as 
shown  by  rain  gauge  kept  by  Mr.  Ducommun,  at  Los  An- 
geles.) 

''  A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  tables  shows  Los  Angeles 
to  possess,  as  conrasted  with  Sacramento,  an  atmospliere 
warmer  and  drier  in  Winter,  and  cooler  and  moister  in  Sum- 
mer, while  the  table  of  precipitatioji  shows  the  average  annual 
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rainfall,  eigliteen  incites  at  SHcraineiito.  dimiiiii^hing  as  yoii  gu 
suutli,  in  aceordrtiice  with  tlie  law  already  mentioned,  to  lfi,8 
at  Stockton,  and  in  tlie  Tnlare  and  Kern  Valleys,  still  farther 
Koiith,  U)  only  0.5  inclies.  Yet  at  Los  Angeles,  in  Southern 
California,  it  has  snddeidy  risen  again  to  17.97  inches,  ahnot>t 
the  same  as  at  Sacramento.  The  cause  of  this  has  already  lieen 
explained  in  the  first  part  of  this  article. 

"The  daily  sea  hreeze,  only  slightly  ohstrncted  by  the  low- 
fragments  of  Coast  Range,  finds  its  way  to  all  portions  of 
the  system  of  valleys,  saving  them  from  the  excessive  tem- 
|>cratnre  and  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  Sacratnentu  and 
San  Joaqnin  country.  Winter  flannels  are  only  changed  to 
a  lighter  snmmer  Hannel.  In  eleven  years  of  residence  at 
I^»s  Angeles  I  doTiht  if  I  have  worn  a  linen  coat  upon  an  av- 
ei-age  fi\e  days  a  year;  many  years  I  have  not  had  one  on  at 
all. 

"Another  factor  enters  into  the  problem  of  the  climate  of 
youthern  California.  The  influence  of  the  Sonora  summer's 
rain  current  is  sensibly  felt  everywhere  south  of  theTehach- 


ap. 


Mountains 


'  Itains  are  common  in  all  the  mountains  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia during  the  snmmer  months,  with  a  moist,  cloudy  air 
in  the  valleys.  Three  seasons  in  eleven  years  I  have  seen 
heavy  rains  of  several  hours  duration,  extending  all  over  the 
valleys,  in  July  and  August.  During  these  months  of  every 
year  thunder  storms  often  with  vivid  lightning  can  Ije  seen, 
souietitnes  daily,  following  along  the  line  of  the  mountain 
cliainti.  These  summer  rains  lielp  in  a  measure  to  keep  up 
tlie  volume  of  water  in  the  rivers  for  irrigation,  while  all  over 
the  valleys  the  moist  air  which  the  rain  current  brings  is  in- 
strmiiental  in  materially  checking  evaporation.  The  summer 
lias  little  of  tiie  harsh  dryness  of  the  climate  in  the  northern 
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part  of  the  State.  The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  shown 
by  tlie  great  fleecy  cumuli,  wliich  float  slowly  across  the  sky 
like  the  summer  cLwtds  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  l)y  a  pecu- 
liar softness  of  air,  resembling  much  the  balmy  mildness  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

^'  The  peculiarity  of  the  physical  character  of  the  country 
which  has  been  described,  the  practical  ol)l iteration  of  the  Coast 
Range,  and  the  facing  of  the  high  Sierra  directly  outward  to  the 
ocean,  gives  rise  to  one  type  of  climate  not  elsewhere  found 
in  the  State.  It  is  not  the  climate  of  the  Coast  Kange; 
neither  is  it  the  climate  of  the  Sierra.  It  is  a  climate  pro- 
duced by  giving  the  daily  sea  breeze  of  the  Coast  Range  to 
the  Sierra.  It  is  a  climate  which  can  hardly  be  descril)ed. 
The  peculiar  charms  of  it  must  be  felt  to  be  understood. 

"  Along  the  base  of  the  Sierra,  back  of  Pasadena,  on  east- 
ward, back  of  San  Gabriel,  past  Cucamonga,  with  its  noted 
vineyards,  above  Pomona  and  on  beyond  San  Bernardino, 
growing  warmer  as  it  recedes  eastward  from  the  sea,  is  a  belt 
of  foothills  above  the  fog  line  facing  out  toward  the  noonday 
sun,  looking  down  across  the  plains,  and  the  hills  of  the  Coast 
liange,  upon  the  warm  southern  sea,  and  yet  fanned  daily  by 
an  ocean  breeze  that  has  no  harshness.  I  do  not  say  that 
there  is  no  more  perfect  climate  than  this  belt  affords,  but  I 
have  never  seen  one.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  upon 
its  way  to  Arizona,  skirts  the  foot  of  this  belt  for  a  hundred 
miles. 

*'  This,  however,  is  only  of  a  number  of  climates  developed. 
There  are  local  peculiarities  which  one  would  not  suspect  until 
after  actual  residence.  Along  certain  lines  lie  what  might  be 
called  wind  belts.  These  are  caused  by  the  breaks  in  the 
Coast  Range  of  hills.  The  night  fogs  also  are  more  apt  to 
follow  certain  well  defined  courses;  and  in  the  Winter  frost 
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lias  its  HeotioiiH  of  preference,  while  other  portions  of  the 
country  escape  entirely.  There  is  a  varied  choice  of  climates 
within  a  comparatively  limited  area.  Within  three  hours  hy 
rail  one  may  have  the  fresh  air  of  the  seaside  at  Santa  Monica 
or  San  Pedro,  with  surf  bathing  and  a  temperature  always 
cool,  even  in  the  warmest  days  of  the  Summer;  or,  passing 
inland,  the  grass  lands  and  dairies  of  Compton  and  Westmin- 
ster, or  the  corn  lands  of  Los  Nietos  and  the  region  about 
Anaheim;  the  milder  but  still  essentially  coast  climate  of 
Los  Angeles  City;  then,  passing  within  the  line  of  the  Coast 
Ilange,  the  still  more  sheltered  San  Gabriel  Plains,  where  the 
orange  best  flourishes;  the  inland  wheat  fields  of  San  Fer- 
nando Valley,  resembling  somewhat  the  climate  of  the  great 
interior  Valley  of  the  San  Joaquin;  then  the  warmer  raisin 
lands  of  Pomona  and  Riverside;  the  long  fogless  belt  of  the 
Sierra  foothills;  and  beyond,  the  alfalfa  lands  of  San  Bernar- 
dino." 

One  other  feature  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  as 
contrasted  with  the  north,  is  that  the  more  perfect  drainage 
resulting  from  the  openness  of  the  whole  country  to  the  sea 
exempts  it  from  the  marsh  exhalations  of  any  great  overflowed 
tract,  such  as  the  tule  fields  of  the  lower  Sacramento-San- 
Joaquin. 

Still  another  feature  peculiar  to  it  is  the  existence,  parallel 
to  the  coast  line,  and  at  a  distance  varying  from  twenty -five 
to  fifty  miles  out  at  sea,  of  a  chain  of  islands  reaching  from 
Santa  Barbara  to  San  Diego,  which  so  shelter  the  long  chan- 
nel lying  between  them  and  the  mainland  as  to  afford  a  half 
inland  navigation,  and  protect  the  land  from  mucli  of  the 
harshness  of  the  sea  air.  Of  the  peculiar  climate  of  these 
islands  and  their  future  value  as  health  resorts,  unlike  anything 
else  upon  either  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  (voast,  I  have  written 
more  at  length  in  the  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
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for  1880-1,  in  an  article  entitled  <'  The  Southern  California 
(channel  Islands  as  Health  Kesorts." 

A  prominent  army  officer,  whose  duties  in  the  Engineer's 
Department  have  kept  him  for  years  at  the  various  seacoast 
points  of  California,  said  to  me,  speaking  of  the  climate  of 
•  San  Pedro,  on  the  mainland  opposite  Santa  Catalina  Island, 
and  having  much  the  same  deculiari ties:  "  It  is  the  finest 
climate  I  have  found  in  all  these  years  upon  the  Pacific 
(^oast." 

Still  another  type  of  climate  is  tliat  of  the  desert,  hot,  al- 
most entirely  devoid  of  moisture,  with  an  elevation  upon  the 
Mohave  of  some  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and 
upon  the  Colorado  of  over  three  hundred  feet  below  the  sea. 
The  importance  of  these  climates  in  the  treatment  of  such 
diseases  as  are  benefited  by  dry  heat,  is  only  beginning  to  be 
understood. 

The  relation  ;liip  of  the  climate  to  disease  may  in  part  l)e 
inferred  from  the  foregoing  description.  There  are  no  well 
marked  endemic  diseases.  Malarial  fevers  are  found  only  in 
certain  localities,  and  generally  of  a  mild  type.  Bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  pleurisy,  while  occurring  in  scattered  cases,  are 
comparatively  rare.  Derangements  of  the  liver,  although 
probably  more  common  than  in  the  northern  coast  counties, 
are  much  less  so  than  in  the  northern  interior.  Of  dysentery 
the  same  may  be  said.  Acute  inflammatory  rheumatism  is  a 
rare  disease;  the  subacute  form,  more  common ;  while  that 
border  land  of  pains  half  rheumatic,  half  neuragic  in  character, 
is  here,  as  over  the  whole  Pacific  Coast,  a  marked  feature  in 
the  region  of  poor  humanity's  infirmities.  The  diseases  of 
city  life-  -typhoid  and  diphtheria  —are  found  here  as  elsewhere. 
Filth  has  its  blood-money,  which  must  be  paid.  Epidemics 
run  their  normal  course. 

For  all  classes  of  nervous  affections  wherein  a  soothing 
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ratlier  than  a  stimulating  climate  is  needed,  this  portion  of 
the  State  possesses  many  advantages  over  Northern  (Califor- 
nia. It  belongs  rather  to  the  class  of  "lazy"  climates.  One 
sleeps  well,  and  is  rather  satisfied  to  let  the  world  run  its 
predestinod  course  without  trying  to  superintend  it  himself. 

In  almost  the  whole  list  of  kidney  and  bladder  troubles, 
where  it  is  important  to  make  the  skin  do  double  duty,  and 
thus  ease  the  strain  upon  the  urinary  organs,  the  hot,  drj- 
climate  of  the  deserts  offers  many  advantages.  Both  the 
Mohave  and  the  (\)lorado  Deserts  are  traversed  by  lines  of 
railroads,  but  the  accommodations  for  invalids  at  stations  are 
poor.  It  is  as  yet  an  almost  unworked  field  for  the  Sanita- 
rians. 

For  the  management  of  phthisis,  and  all  cases  of  mere 
feebleness  or  delicacy  of  the  constitution,  the  peculiar  mild- 
ness of  the  climate  is  a  feature  of  exceeding  value.  It  ren- 
ders possible  an  out-door  life  almost  every  day  of  the  year. 
In  the  summer,  invalids  camp  for  numths  in  the  mountains, 
by  the  seaside,  and  across  upon  the  channel  islands.  The 
influx  of  this  class  of  persons,  already  very  large,  is  increas- 
ing rapidly  with  each  year.  Large  numbers  are  removing 
fnmi  (^olorado  and  the  Ilocky  Mountain  Territories  to 
this  jH)int.  The  accessibility  of  the  whole  country,  together 
with  the  abundant  and  varied  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
aiul  the  number  of  essentially  different  climates  to  be  found 
within  a  comparatively  limited  area,  will  swell  this  influx 
year  by  year. 
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ALCOHOLISM. 


BY    J.    GKEY    JEWELL,    M.  D., 


Resident  Physliyiaii  and  Superintendent  "  Home  for  the 
Care  of  Inehriates^'^  San  Francisco, 


Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
THE  State  of  California  :  During  the  past  year  I  have  attend- 
ed over  eight  hundred  cases  of  alcolioHsm  at  tlie  "  Home  for  the 
Care  of  tlie  Inebriate,"  in  this  city.  We  dignify  the  disease 
by  the  name  of  alcoholism,  but  the  general  public  call  it 
drunkenness,  and  the  patients  inebriates,  or  drunkards,  which 
are  much  more  expressive  terms.  Inebriates,  as  a  class,  are 
the  principal  feeders  of  our  insane  asylums;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  we  have  in  California,  and  especially  in  San 
Francisco,  more  drunkenness  in  ratio  to  the  population  than 
has  any  other  part  of  the  civilized  world.  Hence  we  have 
more  insane,  for  proof  of  which  I  refer  you  to  the  reports  of 
the  two  large  establishments  at  Stockton  and  Napa,  both 
overflowing  with  insane  people,  and  to  the  talk  of  building  a 
third  at  Los  Angeles. 

insanity    is    produced    by    ALCOHOL. 

Dr.  Willetts,  a  distinguished  English  authority,  very  truly 
says,  that  "  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  insanity  is  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  the  result  of  excessive  drinking.  Dipso- 
mania is  as  true  a  type  of  insanity  as  Pyromania  or  Klep- 
tomania ;    and,  in  many  cases,  the  tendency  to   alcoholic 
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mania  is  an  inheritance  from  a  drnnken  ancestry."  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  all  drunkards  do  not 
have  attacks  of  deUrhnu  ti^eiaens.  But  when  the  disease  be- 
comes well  established,  and  the  patient  hdn  attacks  of  delir- 
iiuii  tremens^  then  he  is  no  longer  a  nane  man, or  a  safeva»,\\^ 
until  he  again  becomes  sober.  He  is  one  of  the  most  piti- 
able of  creatures — his  nervous  system  is  shattered,  his  per- 
ceptive faculties  are  clouded,  his  will  power  is  lost,  and  he  is 
unable,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  resist  the  terrible 
craving  for  drink. 

INHERITANCE. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Inheritance  has  much  to  do  with  a 
thirst  for  strong  drink,  especially  if  we  can  bring  the  case 
down  to  a  line  point,  and  find  that  the  child  was  begotten 
during  the  time  either  parent  was  suffering  from  alcoholism. 
As  an  example  of  this  theory,  I  have  a  well  authenticated 
case  of  inherited  inebriety  now  under  treatment  at  the 
"Home"-  a  gentleman,  the  third  son  of  his  parents,  who  is 
sorely  afflicted  with  alcoholism.  lie  tells  me  that  himself 
and  younger  brother  (the  fourth  son)  have  always,  almost 
from  infancy,  been  too  fond  of  liquors,  while  his  two  elder 
brothers  are  strong  total  alJstinence  men,  and  never  touch 
liquor ;  they  are  also  men  of  wealth,  while  the  two  younger,  who 
are  inebriates,  are  poor,  lie  tells  me  that  he  has  often  heard 
his  mother  say  of  his  father,  that  during  the  first  five  years  of 
their  married  life,  he  (the  father)  did  not  use  liquor  in  any 
way,  and  would  not  associate  with  men  who  did.  But  about 
the  fifth  year  after  their  marriage,  about  the  time  the  third 
son  was  begotten,  the  father  had  many  business  reverses,  took 
to  drink,  and  died,  after  being  an  habitual  drunkard  for  sev- 
eral years. 

(mironk;  alcoholism. 

The   class  of    chronic  inebriates    need  medical   care  and 
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supervision  as  much  as,  the  insane.  They  require  the  treat- 
ment and  restraint  which  only  an  asylum  can  give.  They 
are  an  irresponsible  class  of  society,  and  a  very  dangerous 
class — many  murders  and  other  terrible  crimes  being  com- 
mitted by  chronic  inebriates.  Therefore,  I  say  that "  Homes," 
or  asylums  for  the  care  of  inebriates,  like  the  one  in  this 
city,  are  a  great  blessing  to  any  large  community,  and  all 
honor  should  be  given  to  the  members  of  the  "  Dashaway 
Association  "  for  establishing  this  one  in  San  Franciisco.  To 
impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  such  asylums,  I  need  only 
state  that  since  August,  1859,  there  have  been  admitted  to 
the  "  Home  of  Inebriates  "  in  this  city,  over  ten  thousand 
patients,  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  old  and  young,  male 
and  female,  paupers  and  millionaires.  As  young  as  sixteen, 
and  as  old  as  eighty.  So  great  is  the  necessity  for  places  of 
this  kind,  that  similar  asylums  are  springing  up  in  all  the 
large  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  in  many  of  the  cities 
of  Europe;  there  are  ten  in  England  and  three  in  (xermany. 
It  needs  no  prophetic  eye  to  discern  in  the  near  future,  asy- 
lums built  and  managed  by  the  State,  to  care  for  its  unfortu- 
nate citizens  who  have  become  chronic  inebriates  by  the  laxity 
of  its  laws.  Then  there  will  be  legal  authority,  as  there 
ought  to  be,  to  hold  such  patients  from  six  to  twelve  months, 
or  until  cured. 

IMPULSIVE    INKBRIETY. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
investigated  this  subject,  of  the  rnherltance  of  inehnety, 
there  are  well  authenticated  cases  of  "  sudden  rushes  "  into 
intemperate  habits,  by  the  most  exemplary  temperance  peo- 
ple, caused  by  sorrow,  fright,  hypochondria,  failure  in  busi- 
ness, shock,  nervous  exhaustion,  debility,  disappointment,  etc. 
Dr.  Crothers,  Superintendent  of  the  Asylum  at  Walnut 
Hills,  near  Hartford,  Connecticut,  gives  many  authentic  cases 
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of  persons  who  were  formerly  strictly  temperate,  becoming 
hopeless,  impulsiv^e  inebriates,  as  follows: 

A  merchant^  healthy  and  temperate,  aged  forty -five,  was 
frightened  by  a  railroad  accident,  suddenly  took  to  drink,  and 
died  of  acute  alcoholism. 

A  clergyman^  of  strong  temperance  principles,  and  in 
good  health,  lost  his  wife  by  death,  began  drinking  to  drown 
his  sorrow,  became  a  hopeless  inebriate,  and  is  now  in  state 
prison  for  assault. 

A  laicyer^  strictly  temperate,  was  rendered  unconscious  by 
a  stroke  of  lightning,  and  after  recovery  began  to  use  large 
quantities  of  spirits,  and  died  in  a  short  time  of  deUrinin 
tremens, 

A  farmer^  who  was  a  confirmed  hypochondriac,  seing  his 
barn  burning,  became  greatly  excited,  and  two  days  after- 
wards began  drinking,  and  was  constantly  drunk  until  he  died. 

These  and  many  other  cases  of  similar  character,  are  related 
by  Dr.  Crothers  to  show  that  there  is  an  impulsive  mania  in 
inebriety. 

ALCOHOLICS    DISEASES. 

All  medical  men  admit  that  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol, 
no  matter  in  what  form,  produces  disease;  and  no  doubt 
develops  latent  disease.  We  can  all  understand  how  incipi- 
ent heart  disease  could  be,  and  is,  developed  by  over  stimula- 
tion with  alcoholic  liquors.  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  of  England, 
gives  as  liis  opinion,  that  there  are  some  diseases  which  are 
jyrodueed  only  by  alcohol.  In  this  category  he  classes  alco- 
holic phthisis,  alcoholic  rheumati.sm,  alcoholic  gout,  alcoholic 
paraplegia,  alcoholic  diarrhoia,  dipsomania  and  delirium 
tremens.  Every  medical  man  who  pays  attention  to  statis- 
tics, knows  that  the  deaths  from  alcoholism  reported  to  the 
Health  Bureau  in  San  Francisco,  and  other  large  cities,  is  no 
indication  of  the  truth.     Tlie  death  certificate  is  made,  in 
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many  instances,  to  misrepresent  the  facts,  so  as  to  screen 
from  public  view  the  intemperance  of  some  beloved  and 
lamented  member  of  a  respected  family. 

Dr.  Noble,  of  Manchester,  England,  attributes  one-third 
of  the  diseases  of  the  present  day  to  the  intemperate  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors.  If  this  estimate  be  correct,  you  will  readily 
understand  that  no  disease  of  mind  or  body  is  so  important 
to  the  general  public  as  the  disease  called  alcoholism.  The 
voice  of  medical  science  is  making  it  clear  that  alcoholism  in 
a  disease^  and  that  to  be  successfully  treated  it  must  be 
treated  medically.  Moral  influences  have  little  or  no  effect 
in  the  successful  treatment  of  this  diseaae. 

Dr.  Thomas  Morton,  of  London,  has  collected  statistics 
showing  that  in  England  and  Wales,  with  a  united  population 
of  22,500,000,  not  less  than  54,443  deaths  were  caused  by 
alcohol  in  1880,  leaving  out  all  deaths  in  hospitals.  If  those 
dying  in  hospitals,  from  the  same  disease,  were  taken  into 
account,  it  would  swell  the  number  to  not  less  than  60,000 
persons  who  fell  victims  to  alcohol  poisoning  in  one  year  in 
England  and  Wales.  It  is  believed,  by  those  who  have  pecu- 
liar opportunities  to  to  know  in  this  matter,  that  this  ratio 
is  exceeded  in  the  United  States. 

SOME    PF.CULIARITIES    OF    ALCOHOL. 

It  is  well  known  that  pare  alcohol  is  a  violent  poison. 
When  diluted  its  effects  are  not  so  rapidly  manifested,  but 
they  are  none  the  less  certain.  Until  recently  it  was  sup- 
posed that  alcohol  was  largely  eliminated  through  the  lungs 
and  kidneys.  But  Dr.  Dupie,  of  Paris,  who  has  made  ex- 
tended investigations  on  this  subject,  states  that  but  a  minute 
fraction  is  eliminated  by  either  the  breath  or  urine.  From 
the  fact  of  its  producing  diarrhoea,  we  may  assume  that  it 
passes  freely  from  the  bowels. 

By   experiments   made  by  two  eminent  surgeons  of  the 
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of  persons  who  were  formerly  strictly  temperate,  becoming 
hopeless,  impulsiv^e  inebriates,  as  follows: 

A  merchant^  healthy  and  temperate,  aged  forty-iive,  was 
frightened  by  a  railroad  accident,  suddenly  took  to  drink,  and 
died  of  acute  alcoholism. 

A  clergyman^  of  strong  temperance  principles,  and  in 
good  health,  lost  his  wife  by  death,  began  drinking  to  drown 
his  sorrow,  became  a  hopeless  inebriate,  and  is  now  in  state 
prison  for  assault. 

A  lawyer^  strictly  temperate,  was  rendered  unconscious  by 
a  stroke  of  lightning,  and  after  recovery  began  to  use  large 
quantities  of  spirits,  and  died  in  a  short  time  of  deliriuni 
treviens, 

A  fa'nnev^  who  was  a  confirmed  hypochondriac,  seing  his 
barn  burning,  became  greatly  excited,  and  two  days  after- 
wards began  drinking,  and  was  constantly  drunk  until  he  died. 

These  and  many  other  cases  of  similar  charactei",  are  related 
by  Dr.  Crothers  to  show  that  there  is  an  impulsive  mania  in 
inebriety. 

ALCOHOLIC    DISEASES. 

All  medical  men  admit  that  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol, 
no  matter  in  what  form,  produces  disease;  and  no  doubt 
develops  latent  disease.  We  can  all  understand  how  incipi- 
ent heart  disease  could  be,  and  is,  developed  by  over  stimula- 
tion with  alcoholic  liquors.  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  of  England, 
gives  as  his  opinion,  that  there  are  some  diseases  which  are 
produced  only  by  alcohol.  In  this  category  he  classes  alco- 
holic phthisis,  alcoholic  rheumatism,  alcoholic  gout,  alcoholic 
paraplegia,  alcoholic  diarrhoea,  dipsomania  and  delirium 
tremens.  Every  medical  man  who  pays  attention  to  statis- 
tics, knows  that  the  deaths  from  alcoholism  reported  to  tlie 
Health  Bureau  in  San  Francisco,  and  other  large  cities,  is  no 
indication  of  the  truth.     The  death  certificate  is  made,  in 
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many  instances,  to  misrepresent  the  facts,  so  as  to  screen 
from  public  view  tlie  intemperance  of  some  beloved  and 
lamented  member  of  a  respected  family. 

Dr.  Noble,  of  Manchester,  England,  attributes  one-third 
of  the  diseases  of  the  present  day  to  the  intemperate  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors.  If  this  estimate  be  correct,  you  will  readily 
understand  that  no  disease  of  mind  or  body  is  so  important 
to  the  general  public  as  the  disease  called  alcoholism.  The 
voice  of  medical  science  is  making  it  clear  that  alcoholisui  is 
a  disedse^  and  that  to  be  successfully  treated  it  must  be 
treated  medically.  Moral  influences  have  little  or  no  effect 
in  the  successful  treatment  of  this  diseaae. 

Dr.  Thomas  Morton,  of  London,  has  collected  statistics 
showing  that  in  England  and  Wales,  with  a  united  population 
of  22,500,000,  not  less  than  54,443  deaths  were  caused  by 
alcohol  in  1880,  leaving  out  all  deaths  in  hospitals.  If  those 
dying  in  hospitals,  from  the  same  disease,  were  taken  into 
account,  it  would  swell  the  number  to  not  less  than  60,000 
persons  who  fell  victims  to  alcohol  poisoning  in  one  year  in 
England  and  Wales.  It  is  believed,  by  those  who  have  pecu- 
liar opportunities  to  to  know  in  this  matter,  that  this  ratio 
is  exceeded  in  the  United  States. 

SOME    PECULIARITIES    OF    ALCOHOL. 

It  is  well  known  that  pure  alcohol  is  a  violent  poison. 
When  diluted  its  effects  are  not  so  rapidly  manifested,  but 
they  are  none  the  less  certain.  Until  recently  it  was  sup- 
posed that  alcohol  was  largely  eliminated  through  the  lungs 
and  kidneys.  But  Dr.  Dupie,  of  Paris,  who  has  made  ex- 
tended investigations  on  this  subject,  states  that  but  a  minute 
fraction  is  eliminated  by  either  the  breath  or  urine.  From 
the  fact  of  its  producing  diarrhoea,  we  may  assume  that  it 
passes  freely  from  the  bowels. 

By   experiments   made  by  two  eminent  surgeons  of  the 
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of  persons  who  were  formerly  strictly  temperate,  becoming 
hopeless,  impulsive  inebriates,  as  follows: 

A  merchant^  healthy  and  temperate,  aged  forty-five,  was 
frightened  by  a  railroad  accident,  suddenly  took  to  drink,  and 
died  of  acute  alcoholism. 

A  clergyman^  of  strong  temperance  principles,  and  in 
good  health,  lost  his  wife  by  death,  began  drinking  to  drown 
his  sorrow,  became  a  hopeless  inebriate,  and  is  now  in  state 
prison  for  assault. 

A  lawyer^  strictly  temperate,  was  rendered  unconscious  by 
a  stroke  of  lightning,  and  after  recovery  began  to  use  large 
quantities  of  spirits,  and  died  in  a  short  time  of  deliriuvi 
tremens, 

A  fai'^ner^  who  was  a  conlirmed  hypochondriac,  seing  his 
barn  burning,  became  greatly  excited,  and  two  days  after- 
wards began  drinking,  and  was  constantly  drunk  until  he  died. 

These  and  many  other  cases  of  similar  character,  are  related 
by  Dr.  Crothers  to  show  that  there  is  an  impulsive  mania  in 
inebriety. 

ALCOUOLK^    mSEASKS, 

All  medical  men  admit  that  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol, 
no  matter  in  what  form,  produces  disease;  and  no  doubt 
<lem1oj)8  latent  disease.  We  can  all  understand  how  incipi- 
ent heart  disease  could  be,  and  is,  developed  by  over  stimula- 
tion with  alcoholic  liquors.  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  of  England, 
gives  as  his  opinion,  that  there  are  some  diseases  which  are 
produced  only  by  alcohol.  In  this  category  he  classes  alco- 
holic phthisis,  alcoholic  rheumati^sm,  alcoholic  gout,  alcoholic 
paraplegia,  alcoholic  diarrhoea,  dipsomania  and  delirium 
tremens.  Every  medical  man  who  pays  attention  to  statis- 
tics, knows  that  the  deaths  from  alcoholism  reported  to  the 
Health  Bureau  in  San  Francisco,  and  other  large  cities,  is  no 
indication  of  the  truth.     The  death  certificate  is  made,  in 
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many  instances,  to  misrepresent  the  facts,  so  as  to  screen 
from  public  view  tlie  intemperance  of  some  beloved  and 
lamented  member  of  a  respected  family. 

Dr.  Noble,  of  Manchester,  England,  attributes  one-third 
of  the  diseases  of  the  present  day  to  the  intemperate  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors.  If  this  estimate  be  correct,  you  will  readily 
understand  that  no  disease  of  mind  or  body  is  so  important 
to  the  general  public  as  the  disease  called  alcoholism.  The 
voice  of  medical  science  is  making  it  clear  that  alcoholism  in 
a  disease,,  and  that  to  be  successfully  treated  it  must  be 
treated  medically.  Moral  influences  have  little  or  no  effect 
in  the  successful  treatment  of  this  diseaae. 

Dr.  Thomas  Morton,  of  London,  has  collected  statistics 
showing  that  in  England  and  Wales,  with  a  united  population 
of  22,500,000,  not  less  than  54,443  deaths  were  caused  by 
alcohol  in  1880,  leaving  out  all  deaths  in  hospitals.  If  those 
dying  in  hospitals,  from  the  same  disease,  were  taken  into 
account,  it  would  swell  the  number  to  not  less  than  60,000 
persons  who  fell  victims  to  alcohol  poisoning  in  one  year  in 
England  and  Wales.  It  is  believed,  by  those  who  have  pecu- 
liar opportunities  to  to  know  in  this  matter,  that  this  ratio 
is  exceeded  in  the  United  States. 

SOME    PECULIARITIES    OF    ALCOHOL. 

It  is  well  known  that  pwre  alcohol  is  a  violent  poison. 
When  diluted  its  effects  are  not  so  rapidly  manifested,  but 
they  are  none  the  less  certain.  Until  recently  it  was  sup- 
posed that  alcohol  was  largely  eliminated  through  the  lungs 
and  kidneys.  But  Dr.  Dupie,  of  Paris,  who  has  made  ex- 
tended investigations  on  this  subject,  states  that  but  a  minute 
fraction  is  eliminated  by  either  the  breath  or  urine.  From 
the  fact  of  its  producing  diarrhoea,  we  may  assume  that  it 
passes  freely  from  the  bowels. 

By   experiments   made  by  two  eminent  surgeons  of  the 
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of  persons  who  were  formerly  strictly  temperate,  becoming 
hopeless,  impulsive  inebriates,  as  follows: 

A  msrchant^  healthy  and  temperate,  aged  forty-five,  was 
frightened  by  a  railroad  accident,  suddenly  took  to  drink,  and 
died  of  acute  alcoholism. 

A  clergyiYian^  of  strong  temperance  principles,  and  in 
good  health,  lost  his  wife  by  death,  began  drinking  to  drown 
his  sorrow,  became  a  hopeless  inebriate,  and  is  now  in  state 
prison  for  assault. 

A  lawyer^  strictly  temperate,  was  rendered  unconscious  by 
a  stroke  of  lightning,  and  after  recovery  began  to  use  large 
quantities  of  spirits,  and  died  in  a  short  time  of  delirhiiu 
tremens. 

A  fa7ine7\  who  was  a  conlirmed  hypochondriac,  seing  his 
barn  burning,  became  greatly  excited,  and  two  days  after- 
wards began  drinking,  and  was  constantly  drunk  until  he  died. 

These  and  many  other  cases  of  similar  character,  are  related 
by  Dr.  Crothers  to  show  that  there  is  an  impulsive  mania  in 
inebriety. 

ALCOHOLIC^,    DISEASES. 

All  medical  men  admit  that  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol, 
no  matter  in  what  form,  produces  disease;  and  no  doubt 
develops  latent  disease.  We  can  all  understand  how  incipi- 
ent heart  disease  could  be,  and  is,  developed  by  over  stimula- 
tion with  alcoholic  liquors.  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  of  England, 
gives  as  his  opinion,  that  there  are  some  diseases  which  are 
proditeed  only  by  alcohol.  In  this  category  he  classes  alco- 
holic phthisis,  alcoholic  rheumatism,  alcoholic  gout,  alcoholic 
paraplegia,  alcoholic  diarrhoea,  dipsomania  and  delirium 
tremens.  Evei*y  medical  man  who  pays  attention  to  statis- 
tics, knows  that  the  deaths  from  alcoholism  reported  to  the 
Health  Bureau  in  San  Francisco,  and  other  large  cities,  is  no 
indication  of  the  truth.     The  death   certificate  is  made,  in 
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many  instances,  to  misrepresent  the  facts,  so  as  to  screen 
from  public  v^iew  the  intemperance  of  some  beloved  and 
lamented  member  of  a  respected  family. 

Dr.  Noble,  of  Manchester,  England,  attributes  one-third 
of  the  diseases  of  the  present  day  to  the  intemperate  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors.  If  this  estimate  be  correct,  you  will  readily 
understand  that  no  disease  of  mind  or  body  is  so  important 
to  the  general  public  as  the  disease  called  alcoholism.  The 
voice  of  medical  science  is  making  it  clear  that  alcoholism  in 
a  disease  J  and  that  to  be  successfully  treated  it  must  be 
treated  medically.  Moral  influences  have  little  or  no  effect 
in  the  successful  treatment  of  this  diseaae. 

Dr.  Thomas  Morton,  of  London,  has  collected  statistics 
showing  that  in  England  and  Wales,  with  a  united  population 
of  22,500,000,  not  less  than  54,443  deaths  were  caused  by 
alcohol  in  1880,  leaving  out  all  deaths  in  hospitals.  If  those 
dying  in  hospitals,  from  the  same  disease,  were  taken  into 
account,  it  would  swell  the  number  to  not  less  than  60,000 
persons  who  fell  victims  to  alcohol  poisoning  in  one  year  in 
England  and  Wales.  It  is  believed,  by  those  who  have  pecu- 
liar opportunities  to  to  know  in  this  matter,  that  this  ratio 
is  exceeded  in  the  United  States. 

SOME    PKCULIARITIES    OF    ALCOHOL. 

It  is  well  known  that  j)ure  alcohol  is  a  violent  poison. 
When  diluted  its  effects  are  not  so  rapidly  manifested,  but 
they  are  none  the  less  certain.  Until  recently  it  w^as  sup- 
posed that  alcohol  was  largely  eliminated  through  the  lungs 
and  kidneys.  But  Dr.  Dupie,  of  Paris,  who  has  made  ex- 
tended investigations  on  this  subject,  states  that  but  a  minute 
fraction  is  eliminated  by  either  the  breath  or  urine.  From 
the  fact  of  its  producing  diarrhoea,  we  may  assume  that  it 
passes  freely  from  the  bowels. 

By   experiments   made  by  two  eminent  surgeons  of  the 
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BritiBh  army,  lately,  it  Is  found  that  small  quantities  of 
alcohol  increase  the  appetite,  while  large  quantities  destroy 
it.  Tlie  action  of  the  heart  is  increased  thirteen  per  cent., 
hence  its  continued  use,  even  in  small  doses,  tends  to  heart 
disease.  In  nearly  every  case  that  ha«  come  under  my  care 
at  the  "  Home  of  Inebriates,"  I  have  noticed  very  rapid 
pulse,  almost  invariably  above  100,  and  in  many  cases  going 
as  high  as  120,  and  even  130  when  the  patient  was  suffering 
from  delirinra  tremens.  If  the  patient  has  been  on  a  con- 
tinued debauchj  as  a  rule  he  has  no  appetite;  and  if  induced 
to  partake  of  food,  no  matter  what,  the  stomach  will  reject 
it,  and  this  conditiou  sometimes  continues  for  several  days. 
One  of  the  patients,  quite  a  reliable  person,  assured  me  that 
he  had  not  partaken  of  solid  food  for  six  weeks;  that  beer  and 
whLsky  were  his  only  meat  and  drink. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  fascination  w^hich  alcohol  has  for 
many  persons,  a  circular  has  been  issued  by  a  large  number 
of  (listiiiguiHlied  London  physicians  (more  than  than  xtwo 
liiiudred  and  fifty),  including  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  Dr.  Quain,  Dr.  Buck,  Dr.  Page,  etc.,  regarding  the 
evil  effects  of  indiscriminately  prescribing  alcohol.  These 
geiitleinen  say  that  such  practice  had,  in  many  instances,  laid 
the  foundation  of  intemperate  habits;  and  they  urgently  ad- 
vise that  it  should  be  prescribed  with  as  much  care  as  any 
other  powerful  drug,  and  its  use  discontinued  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

its  influence  on  the  sexes. 

Professor  Verga,  of  Milan,  who  has  given  considerable 
thought  and  investigation  to  this  subject,  says  that  "  persons 
atKicted  with  alcoholism  are  seldom  given  to  kleptomania  or 
suicide;  and  that  women  are  less  liable  to  become  drunkards 
than  men;  but  when  women  do  take  to  drink  they  are  much 
more  ditKcultto  reclaim,  becoming  shameless  but  not  danger- 
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oils."  He  •  has  also  noticed  "  that  men  are  more  liable  to 
drink  in  cohl  weather,  and  iniM  weather  has  the  same  effect 
on  women."  My  experience  here  in  California  differs  some- 
what from  that  of  the  distinguished  Professor.  I  find  that 
the  common  drunkard,  in  very  many  instances,  becomes  a 
common  thief;  he  will  steal  to  get  liquor  if  he  cannot  get  it 
otherwise.  I  also  find  that  drunkards  of  high  and  low 
degree  frequently  commit  suicide.  The  quality  of  the  Cali- 
fornia liquor  may  account  for  this  difference,  as  much  of  the 
poorer  alcohol  on  this  Coast  is  made  from  potatoes,  and  Dr. 
Maguns  IIuss,  of  Stockholm,  (a  very  high  authority)  says 
that  alcohol  made  from  potatoes  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
fusel-oil,  which  greatly  aggravates  the  symptoms  in  cases  of 
alcoholism.  It  is  certainly  a  fact,  however,  that  females  ad- 
dicted to  liquor  are  much  more  difficult  to  treat,  and  much 
less  certain  to  reform,  than  the  males.  The  female  does  not 
so  readily  adopt  the  habit  of  using  liquors  as  the  male,  but 
when  she  does  become  confirmed  in  the  habit  she  appears  tij 
have  less  control  of  her  appetite  than  the  male. 

I  find  a  singular  fact  in  the  police  reports  of  New  York 
City  regarding  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  sexes.  The 
number  of  women  arrested  for  being  drunk  more  than  six 
times  in  four  years  was  9,006;  the  number  of  men  arrested, 
during  the  same  period,  for  being  drunk  more  than  five  times 
was  only  560 — sixteen  times  as  many  women  as  men. 

In  San  Francisco,  from  July,  1879,  to  30th  June,  1882, 
four  years,  27,918  men  were  arrested  for  drunkenness;  dur- 
ing the  same  period  about  6,000  women  were  arrested  for  the 
same  offense — more  than  four  times  as  many  men  as  women. 

CAUSES    OF    ALCOHOLISM. 

In  many  cases  of  alcoholism  nervous  exhaustion  precedes 
the  habit  of  indulgence.  Too  close  application  to  any  work 
or  study  induces  to  stimulation — especially  is  this  the  case 
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ill  brain  workers;  but  it  also  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent 
among  the  muscle  workers.  In  at  least  one-half  of  those  who 
have  come  under  my  care  at  the  "  Home,"  inheritance^  or 
traces  of  inheritance,  could  be  discovered.  Drunkenness 
could  generally  be  found  in  some  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
patient,  mostly  father  or  mother — occasionally  the  grand- 
parents. Nervous  shock  is  also  a  cause,  as  illustrated  by  Dr. 
Crothers,  and  before  alluded  to;  as  are  also  ill -health,  loss,  dis- 
appointment, social  customs,  etc.  Another  cause,  peculiarly 
American,  is  the  universal  custom  of  "  treating  "  during  busi- 
ness hours.  A  friend  invites  another  to  drink,  and,  while  he 
may  not  be  thirsty  or  desire  to  taste  liquor,  he  does  so  that  he 
may  not  appear  impolite  or  churlish.  The  taste  is  thus  ac- 
quired which  leads,  most  certainly  and  speedily,  to  chronic 
alcoholism,  which  Mr.  Marfaing,  a  French  writer  on  this  and 
other  kindred  subjects,  asserts  was  scarcely  known  to  the 
medical  profession  thirty  years  ago,  but  which  is  now  one  of 
the  most  common  diseases  we  are  called  upon  to  treat. 

DIA(JNOSIS. 

The  dutgnosiif  of  alcoholism  is  not  difficult  to  make,  as  the 
soldiers  in  that  army  hang  their  banners  on  the  outer  walls. 

PROGNOSIS. 

Where  there  is  no  organic  disease,  and  the  attacks  have 
not  been  frequent,  alcoholism  is  generally  treated  with  suc- 
cess. If  there  are  head  symptoms,  if  convulsions  supervene, 
if  they  are  epileptiform  in  character,  the  case  becomes  com- 
plicated and  will  probably  terminate  fatally.  Death  resulted 
in  only  three  of  the  more  than  800  cases  treated  by  me  at 
the  "  Home."  Neither  of  these  should  be  charged  to  the 
physician  or  the  treatment,  as  one  was  moribund  w4ien  he 
entered,  and  the  others  died  in  epileptic  convulsions,  which 
are  frequently  fatal  in  inebriates. 
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TREATMENT. 


The  question  is  often  asked:  "Can  alcoholism  be  cured f' 
It  can  always  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  How?  By 
total  abstinence  fro ifi  intoxieating  drinks.  That  is  the  one, 
only,  positive  cure  for  those  who  have  a  thirst  for  liquor. 
Up  to  this  date  medical  science  has  failed  to  discover  any 
remedy,  or  combination  of  remedies,  which  will  utterly  and 
forever  deprive  alcoliolic  patients  of  a  desire  for  liquor.  We 
can  generally  cure  them  of  the  effects  oi  alcoholism;  but  only 
time,  and  the  exercise  of  a  strong  will-power — a  determina- 
tion to  "  neither  touch,  taste,  or  handle  the  unclean  thing  " — 
can  save  them  from  a  drunkard's  grave.  I  have  given  a 
thorough  trial  to  "  Cinchona  Rubra,"  a  preparation  gotten  up 
for  the  cure  of  alcoholism,  by  a  medical  practitioner  of  Chi- 
cago, but  it  proved  another  failure. 

As  alcohol  is  a  poison,  my  theory  has  been,  and  is  now, 
that  the  sooner  the  patient  ceased  taking  it  the  better  for  him. 
I  have  carried  that  theory  into  practice  with  the  best  results. 
Alcohol,  in  no  form  whatever,  has  been  given  to  the  patients 
under  my  care  at  the  "  Home,"  except  in  one  case,  and  he 
died,  Tliat  was  the  patient  who  came  in  moribund,  and  I 
thought  if  alcohol  was  good  in  any  case  it  would  be  in  his, 
but  he  died.  Dr.  Nicholls,  of  Longford,  Dr.  Davis,  of  Wrex- 
ham, Dr.  Collenette,  of  Guernsey,  Dr.  Webster,  of  St. 
(leorge's  Hospital,  London,  and  other  distinguished  medical 
authorities  in  England,  have  spoken  in  the  highest  terms  of 
tlie  benefical  effects  of  the  entire  vnthdrawal  of  alcoholic 
liquors  fro7n  the  inmates  of  asyltuas.  And  my  own  experi- 
ence at  the  ^*  Home  of  Inebriates  "  justifies  me  in  the  state- 
ment that  alcoholic  stimulation  in  the  treatment  of  inebriates 
is  a  decided  injury  and  wrong  to  the  patient.  It  is  merely 
adding  fuel  to  the  fire  that  is  consuming  him. 

When  I  desire  to  stimulate  an  inebriate  patient,  I  use  am- 
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moiiia — generally  the  carbonate — and  I  find  that  the  Btiniu- 
lation  thus  produced  sustains  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  does 
not  stimulate  the  brain.  To  produce  gentle  stimulation  I 
use  beef  tea,  which  acts  also  as  a  valuable  nourishment. 

When  the  inebriated  patient  is  first  seen  by  the  physician, 
he  should  be  carefully  examined,  to  be  assured  there  is  no 
heart  trouble.  Being  satisfied  of  that^  the  rest  is  plain  sail- 
ing; he  should  be  immediately  prepared  for  bed,  and  given  a 
a  sleeping  draught.  The  remedies  I  use  for  this  purpose, 
with  the  most  gratifying  success,  are  hydrate  of  chloral  and 
bromide  of  potass.,  dissolved  in  water.  I  prepare  a  bottle  of 
each  in  the  proportion  of  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
The  patient  generally  receives  an  ounce  from  each  bottle,  the 
two  being  mixed  before  taking,  i.  e.,  two  ounces  of  water, 
containing  thirty  grains  hydrate  of  chloral  and  thirty  grains 
bromide  of  potass.  If  his  bowels  are  constipated,  he  also  re- 
ceives a  suftlcient  number  of  compound  cathartic  pills  (im- 
proved), to  produce  an  operation  in  four  to  six  hours.  If  the 
patient  is  suffering  with  delhiurn  tremeiiH^  he  i>i  k,ept  under* 
the  influence  of  the  anijesthetic,  with  brief  waking  intervals, 
for  twenty  to  thirty  hours,  after  which  his  condition  will 
be  somewhat  improved.  Night  being  a  terror  to  the  inebri- 
ate, be  is  <or  several  nights  assisted  to  sleep,  by  chloral  and 
bromide  in  gradually  decreasing  quantities.  His  food,  if  he 
will  take  any,  is  of  the  most  nourishing  kinds.  As  a  rule,  if 
the  patient  has  been  on  a  continued  debauch,  he  has  no  appe- 
tite. The  bromide  of  potass,  being  a  salt,  improves  the  ap- 
petite somewhat;  quinine  is  also  given,  and  he  is  persuaded 
to  take  a  little  beef  tea.  If  the  stomach  continues  irritable, 
small  quantities  of  milk,  gradually  increased,  is  the  best  food 
for  him,  and  will  be  retained  when  everything  else  will  be  re- 
jected. I  ])egin  with  a  ta])lespoonful,  and  sometimes  even 
less. 
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Very  frequently  patients  are  violent  and  quarrelsome,  re- 
fusing to  take  medicine,  and  have  to  be  confined  to  their  beds 
by  force.  In  such  cases  I  do  not  hesitate  to  inject,  subcu- 
taneously,  fifteen  grains  chloral  hydrate  dissolved  in  water, 
and  repeat  it  in  an  hour  if  necessary.  Majendie's  solution  of 
morphia  is  also  used  in  certain  cases,  especially  where  delir- 
ium is  present,  with  great  advantage,  twenty  to  thirty  drops 
hypodermically. 

Oxide  of  zinc,  in  two-grain  doses,  three  or  four  times  per 
day,  is  highly  commended  by  Marcet,  and  indorsed  by  Ham- 
mond, of  New  York.  I  have  tried  it  in  a  few  cases  of  aciite 
alcoholism,  and  found  it  very  good. 

Where  the  pulse  is  slow  and  feeble,  and  the  patient  shows 
a  tendency  to  sink,  I  give  him  thirty  drops  tincture  digitalis, 
several  times  a  day,  with  good  results. 

As  you  will  see,  the  principal  object  is  to  secure  profound 
sleep  as  soon  as  possible ,  Nature,  speaking  through  the  pa- 
tient, calls  loudly  for  '^this  sweet  restorer."  It  is  the  first 
thing  they  ask  for,  when  at  all  conscious,  and  continue  to  im- 
plore and  beg  for  it,  until  nature  is  satisfied,  which  is  indi- 
cated by  the  quieting  of  the  nervous  system. 

As  the  patient  becomes  rational,  the  appetite  returns,  nat- 
ural sleep  is  restored,  and  the  medicines  are  withdrawn. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time  he  should  be  closely  watched, 
and  if  violent,  he  should  be  tied  down  to  his  bed,  so  that  he 
may  not  harm  himself  or  others.  I  have  failed  to  see  the  ill 
effects  of  a  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  accustomed  stimulus, 
and  have  never  known  delirium  tremens  produced  by  stop- 
ping the  use  of  alcohol,  provided  sleep  is  induced.  Dr.  Aitken, 
in  his  "  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine,"  denies  that  /lelir- 
ium  tremens  ensues  from  any  such  cause.  Drs.  Hammond, 
Flint,  and  others,  assert  that  it  does.      My  experience  would 
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lead  me  to  believe  that  the  patient  is  immensely  benefited  by 
the  entire  withdrawal  of  alcohol. 

In  concluding  this  very  imperfect  communication,  permit 
me  to  remark,  that  while  I  do  not  feel  the  need  of  total  ab- 
stinence in  my  own  person,  having  no  desire  for  strong  drink, 
l)elieving  that  liquors  are  made  for  use,  but  not  abuse,  yet  I 
am  Kure  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  youtli 
and  flower  of  the  land  are  annually  being  ruined  in  body, 
mind,  and    estate,  by  the    indiscriminate   use  of   alcoholic 
liquors.      No  matter  how  carefully  a  young  man  may  Ije 
raised,  no  matter  how  thoroughly  eilucated,  or  how  great  his 
talents,  if  he  uses  strong  drink  as  a  daily  lieverage,  he  soon 
acquires  an  uncontrollable  appetite  for  it ;  he  becomes  a  loafer 
and  a  pauper,  and  will  go  with  disastrous  speeil  to  the  gutter 
and  the  grave.     If  he  is  sol>er  and  steady  and  clever  there  is 
no  post  of  honor  or  emolument  in  this  grand  republic  to 
which  he  may  not  reasonably  aspire.     If  he  becomes  a  drunk- 
ard, there  is  no  depth  of  degradation  to  which  he  will   not 
descen<l. 
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CASE  OF  OVARIAN  DROPSY. 


Recovery  after  Thirty -four  OjperationH  of  Tapping. 


BY    E.    N.    FOOTE,    M.  D. 


Mrs.  M.,  aged  48,  married,  and  mother  of  three  cliildren, 
was  afflicted  some  six  or  seven  years  since  with  severe  uterine 
hemorrhage,  which,  however,  was  easily  controlled.  She  also 
complained  of  a  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  right  ovary. 
On  examination  a  tumor  was  detected,  of  inconsiderable 
size,  but  somewhat  tender  to  the  touch.  After  some  two 
years  all  hemorrhage  ceased,  and  gradual  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen  took  place.  She  had  no  doubt  that  she  was  in  a 
family  way,  and  often  informed  me  that  she  felt  motion  and 
life.  Aftej  some  months  an  examination  was  had,  and  the 
diagnosis  was  ovarian  dropsy.  The  enlargement  of  abdomen 
continued.  The  heart  and  lungs  were  forced  into  the  apex  of 
the  chest,  and  great  difficulty  of  respiration  or  bodily  move- 
ment supervened  before  she  would  submit  to  the  operation  of 
tapping.  Dr.  A.  Clark  performed  the  first  operation  on  the 
30th  day  of  October,  1877,  taking  fully  five  gallons  of  liquid. 
From  that  time  untfl  June  30th,  1881,  she  was  tapped 
thirty-four  times.  The  average  amount  of  water  for  twenty- 
five  operations  was  over  four  gallons,  from  which  time  there 
has  been  less,  not  averaging  over  two  gallons  for  the  last  nine 
operations. 

August  20th,  1879,  Dr.  J.  II.  Wythe,  of  Oakland,  was 
called  in  consultation,  with  the  view  of  performing  ovariot- 
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oiny.     J)r.  Wythe  performed  the  operation  of  tapping,  this 
]>eing  tlie  eleventh  time,  examined  the  tumors  of  the  ovaries, 
whicli  were  found  on  the  riglit  and  left  side,     lie  pronounced 
tliem  multilocular  in  character,  and  strongly  insisted  that  the 
operation  of  ovariotomy  should  be  performed ;  also  stating  to 
the  patient  and  husband  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  recov- 
ery without  such  an  operation,  and  that  the  question  of  life 
would  soon  l)e  determined,  at  most  within  one  year.     The 
condition  of  the  patient   at  this  time  was  truly  J)ad — great 
emaciation,  anasarca  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  the  parie- 
ties  of  the  abdomen  not  thicker  than  a  piece  of  pasteboard. 
The  patient  and  friends,  after  a  few  weeks  of  deliberation, 
decided  not  to  submit  to  the  knife. 

The  operations  for  tapping  were  continued  once  in  twenty  to 
twenty-four  days,  until  1  found  that  by  a  close  bandage,  kept  oii 
as  long  as  possible,  the  time  for  an  operation  was  extended. 
Her  general  health  improved,  and  there  was  less  secretion 
of  water  in  the  cyst.     With  a  view  to  greater  relief  for  my 
patient,  and  a  cure,  if  possible,  1  had  a  strong  abdominal  cor- 
set made  with  eyelets,  armed  with  a  stout  cord,  so  that  a  tight 
lacing  would  produce  an  equal  pressure  from  the  pubis  to  the 
sternum.     In  each  succeding  operation  the  water  was  drained 
from  the  cyst  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  last  drop,  the  corset 
applied,  and  tightly  laced.     The  time  for  tapping  was  ex- 
tended from  thirty  to  forty,  and  even  sixty  days,  and  at  no 
time  was  there  allowed  more  than  six  to  eight  quarts  to  accu- 
mulate before  again  operating,     ller  general  health  continued 
to  improve.     Adipose  tissue  increased.     On  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1881,  she  was  operated  on  for  the  last  time.     The  lady 
is  now,  and  has  been  since  the  last  operation,  in  good  health, 
attends  to  her  domestic  duties,  and  has  recovered  her  usual 
weight  and  adipose  tissue. 

From  the  al)ove  facts  in  this  one  case,  is  there  not  suffi- 
cient toTgive  us  hope,  if   not  security,  against  the  knile? 
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And  if  ill  every  case  of  ovarian  dropsy  this  treatment  was 
properly  and  persistently  carried  out,  would  there  not  not  be 
a  sufficient  number  of  cases  cured  or  materially  benefited  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  formidable  operation  of  ovariotomy 
is  too  often  resorted  to? 

The  theory  of  this  case  must  be  apparent  to  every  one — 
first,  the  drainage  of  the  cyst  of  every  drop  of  fluid;  and  sec- 
ond, the  equal  and  firm  pressure  over  the  al)domiiial  parieties, 
bringing  the  inner  surface  of  the  cyst  in  perfect  coaptation, 
when  agglutination  and  adhesion  take  place,  entirely  destroy- 
ing the  sack  and  obliterating  all  secreting  surface. 

This  case  cannot  be  considered  fully  and  fairly  reported 
until  I  give  another  theory  of  cure.  The  patient,  husband, 
and  friends  believe  (and  it  would  be  difficult  to  convince  them 
to  the  contrary),  that  the  following  treatment  was  the  cure, 
and  only  cure.  I  will  relate  it  as  near  as  I  can  in  the  hus- 
band's own  words;  and  here  I  will  remark  that  Mr.  M.  is  an 
educated  gentleman,  a  close  observer,  and  otherwise  not  in  the 
least  given  to  quackery.  Some  time  after  the  last  operation  of 
tapping,  Mr.  M.  was  in  this  city,  and  in  a  business  capacity 
met  with  a  lady  Doctor  who  was  treating  a  broken  breast  in 
which  there  was  an  abundant  secretion  of  milk.  The  treat- 
ment consisted  in  applying  a  strong  decoction  of  Peruvian 
bark,  in  whisky,  to  the  back  and  shoulders  of  her  patient. 
The  idea  at  once  suggested  itself  that  if  this  medicine  would 
dry  up  the  secretion  of  milk  in  the  breast  of  a  female,  why 
not  prevent  the  secretion  of  water  in  ovarian  cyst?  lie  ac- 
cordingly armed  himself  with  the  medicine,  and  the  next  day 
it  was  freely  applied  over  the  abdomen  and  back.  This  med- 
icine was  supposed  to  work  like  a  charm.  They  have  used 
this  decoction  externally  from  time  to  time  until  the  present; 
and  they  assure  me  that  its  use  increases  the  secretion  and 
flow  of  iirine,  relieves  all  pain  and  soreness,  and  that  this 
decoction  has  been  the  real  cure  in  the  case. 
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PNEUMONIA  AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 


BY    albert    chase,    M.  D. 


The  ravages  of  pneumonia  during  the  past  Winter  have 
l)een  the  subject  of  frequent  comment  by  the  Eastern  jour- 
nals. Its  great  prevalence  and  singular  fatality  among  men 
of  prominence  in  business  and  social  circles,  of  late,  has  at- 
tracted much  attention.  It  has  assumed  almost  the  propor- 
tions of  an  epidemic,  and  is  so  talked  of  by  some  physicians. 
It  has  appeared  in  a  peculiar  form,  and  has  caused  some 
speculations  touching  the  ''  vexed  question,  and  troublesome 
mystery  of  its  origin  and  cause."  When  it  is  prevalent  ev- 
erywhere, as  it  has  been  during  the  past  Winter,  the  causes 
may  be  less  obvious,  unless  the  great  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather  of  this  notable  year  account  for  it.  The  cold,  driv- 
ing snow  storms,  even  here  in  San  Francisco,  but  more  espe- 
cially east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  have  been  so  severe  that 
the  rough  name  of  blizzards  comes  to  shock  our  ears.  The 
northeast  blizzards  sweep  down  the  Atlantic  Coast  as  far 
south  as  Baltimore  and  Wilmington,  as  late  as  March  23d, 
and  still  later  in  April,  hail,  followed  by  heavy  snow  storms, 
spread  down  through  the  Southeastern  States — later  and 
heavier  than  were  ever  knowni  before. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  men  of  prominence  in  business  and 
social  circles  often  indulge  in  more  luxuries  in  eating 
and  drinking,  and  while  away  the  time  until  the  storm  is 
past,  in  overheated  rooms,  so  that  they  more  easily  catch 
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cold — have  a  bilious  attack,  and  then  become  an  easy  prey  to 
pneumonia.  Of  the  cause  of  pneumonitis,  Flint  says:  "An 
adequate  internal  cause,  of  course,  always  exists,  but  its  na- 
ture and  source  are  not  understood ;  nor,  indeed,  are  we  able, 
with  our  present  knowledge,  to  explain  the  development  of 
the  disease  while  it  appears  to  follow  an  obvious  cause,  viz.: 
exposure  to  cold.  It  is  probable  that  the  latter  acts  as  the 
exciting  cause,  cooperating  with  a  diathetic  condition  or  pre- 
disposition. It  is  questionable  whether  the  abuse  of  alcohol 
acts  directly  as  a^  cause,  or  whether  the  disease  may  not  be 
due  to  concomitant  circumstances  to  intemperance,  such  as 
exposure  to  cold,"  etc. 

Here  let  us  ask,  with  all  due  respect  to  so  good  an  author- 
ity as  Professor  Flint:  Does  not  the  abuse  of  alcohol  have  a 
tendency  to  retain  the  old  effete  matters  in  the  blood,  and  if 
the  liver  is  not  the  first  to  feel  it?  Further  on  he  states  that 
*' slight  jaundice  is  an  occasional  concomitant  of  pneumonia." 
Its  occurrence,  he  says,  is  probably  accidental;  at  all  events, 
it  is  not  associated  often  enough  to  show  any  pathological 
connection  between  pneumonia  and  hepatic  disease.  On  the 
contrary,  Ilaller  states  that  he  has  often  been  able  to  detect 
biliplujein  in  the  blood  of  pneumonic  patients  when  there  was 
no  other  indication  of  a  deranged  state  of  the  function  of  the 
liver.  Tlie  urine  is  also  dark,  and  of  high  specific  gravity, 
and  remains  acid  through  the  whole  period  of  the  disease. 
According  to  Grissolle,  *'  pneumonia  accompanies  jaundice  in 
about  one- thirteenth  part  of  the  cases."  In  about  the  same 
ratio  it  accompanies  remittent  bilious  fevers  in  high  alti- 
tudes. 

Located  at  Austin,  near  the  center  of  the  State  of  Nevada, 
during  a  period  of  twelve  years — from  1863  to  1875 — I  had 
an  opportunity  of  studying  this  disease  somewhat  at  my 
leisure.     Between  the  altitudes  of  five  thousand  and  nine 
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freight  out  on  the  plains.  Not  any  of  the  lean  cattle  suffered 
much,  but  most  of  the  fat  oxen  died  of  bilious  pneumonia. 
On  post  mortem  examination  he  found  red  hepatization  of 
almost  the  entire  lungs.  The  liver  was  completely  engorged 
with  very  dark  blood,  apparently  of  longer  standing  than  that 
of  the  lungs.  The  spleen  would  not  bear  much  handling. 
It  was  distended  with  very  dark  clotted  blood,  and  so  soft 
that  the  fl^gers  would  easily  press  through  it.  Chickens  also 
died  of  bilious  pneumonia,  when  kept  in  cold  places  in  these 
high  altitudes.  They  died  in  a  few  days  after  beginning  to 
droop.  The  symptoms  were  short,  hurried,  croupous  breath- 
ing, and  dark,  livid  comb  and  gills.  On  eiiamination  I  found 
pretty  generally  red  hepatization  of  both  lungs.  The  liver 
was  engorged  with  darker  blood  and  showed  a  longer  or 
prior  congestion  to  that  of  the  lungs.  Plato  said  to  his 
pupils  that  like  a  chicken,  man  was  a  two  legged  animal,  but 
without  feathers.  This  comparison  runs  on  as  many  legs  iu 
pathology  as  in  anatomy. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
shortly  establish,  near  the  City  of  Washington,  an  experi- 
mental farm  and  liospital  for  the  treatment  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, with  the  view  of  ascertaining,  by  a  series  of  scientific  ex- 
periments, what  are  the  causes  of  such  diseases  as  the  Mexican 
fever  or  pleuro-pneumonia,  etc.,  and  what  are  the  best  meth- 
ods to  prevent  and  cure  them.  In  this  way,  by  comparative 
pathology,  we  hope  for  "  more  light  to  be  revealed."  Few 
autopsies  were  held  in  the  new  mining  districts  of  Nevada, 
where  so  many  died  so  suddenly  of  pneumonia.  Few  cases 
were  attended  at  first,  if  at  all,  by  regular  physicians;  but 
enough  autopsies  were  made  to  show  that  hepatic  congestion 
occurred  prior  to  congestion  of  the  lungs.  Tlie  premoni- 
tory symptoms  and  what  followed  confirmed  this  view. 
Bnt  when  febrile   pneumonia  supervened,   the    suddenness 
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and  gravity  of  the  invasion,  the  profound  disturbance  of  tlie 
respiration,  all  conspire  to  render  this  one  of  the  most  severe 
diseases  of  the  economy. 

The  history  of  the  therapeutics  of  all  pulmonary  diseases  has 
no  subject  of  greater  interest  than  this.  The  ancients  made 
this  the  type  of  phlegmasia.  "  We  must  triumph  over  the 
disease,"  said  Sydenham,  plunging  in  the  lancet.  In  tlie 
contest  of  the  physician  and  the  disease,  it  was  well  nigli 
forgotten  that  there  existed  a  patient.  Tlie  Hippocratic  doe- 
trine  of  nature's  struggle  for  a  spontaneous  cure,  was  lost 
sight  of.  Treatment  of  the  most  heroic  kind  prevailed  for  a 
long  period.  Th©  slowness  of  convalescence  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  disease  and  not  to  the  medication. 

Paris  and  Vienna  statistics  come  in  to  show  that  the  ab- 
sence of  all  treatment  gave  better  results  than  medication  of 
a  very  active  kind.  This  active  kind  comprises  blood-letting, 
antimonials,  digitalis,  aconite,  veratrum,  and  quinia.  Syden- 
ham used  to  take  ten  or  fifteen  ounces  of  blood  in  the 
morning,  as  much  more  in  the  evening  and  the  next  morn- 
ing. France  would  take  a  quart  a  day.  Italy  would  exceed 
two  quarts  a  day;  the  first  day,  two  bleedings  of  the  fore-arm 
of  four  cupfuls,  and  the  application  of  numerous  wet  cups; 
the  next  day  repeat  with  leeches  and  scarifications;  the  third 
day  still  another  bleeding,  which  was  renewed  the  fourth  day 
and  the  fifth  day,  if  the  pneumonia  resisted.  Thirty-eight 
separate  places  are  marked  as  the  proper  place  to  bleed  in 
diiferent  diseases — for  headache,  bleed  in  the  foot,  etc. 
Truly,  the  lancet  was  the  bloody  magician's  wand  in  the  dark 
ages  of  medicine. 

The  objection  to  venesection  in  pneumonia  is  that  it  takes 
away  the  best  elements  of  the  blood  and  leaves  in  excess  the 
white  globules  which  are  already  in  excess  in  this  disease;  and 
it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  there  is  an  intimate  relation  be- 
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tween  the  production  of  pus  and  the  white  globules  in  the 
hlood.  The  tendency  to  purulence  may  then  produce  suppu- 
ration in  the  intra-alveolar  exudation,  and  so  have  a  grave  ter- 
mination. The  bleeding  may  lower  the  temperature  and 
diminish  dyspnoea  for  the  time,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  en- 
feebles and  puts  the  patient  in  a  condition  favorable  to  sup- 
puration, without  diminishing  the  pulmonary  exudation. 

Rasori,  an  Italian  physician,  first  associated  the  antimonial 
treatment  with  blood-letting,  and  then  dropped  the  latter  and 
relied  on  the  tartar  emetic  treatment  alone.  His  dose  was 
from  one-half  to  one  gramme  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  repeat- 
ing the  dose  during  the  day.  Many  of  his  disciples  have  car- 
ried this  treatment  still  farther,  giving  as  much  as  ninety 
grains  daily,  so  that  the  patient,  during  his  sickness,  would 
sometimes  take  about  two  ounces  of  tartar  emetic. 

In  order  to  secure  toleration  of  this  medicine,  the  lim- 
itation and  even  suppression  of  all  liquid  ingesta  has  been 
enjoined.  The  greater  number  associated  opium  with  the 
antimonial.  Signs  of  profound  adynamia  were  considered 
favorable.  Physiologically,  it  is  a  powerful  local  irritant. 
It  develops  pustules  internally  as  it  does  externally. 
GrissoUe,  in  cases  in  which  tartrate  of  antimony  had  been 
given  by  the  mouth,  has  obsers'ed  ulcerations  throughout 
the  whole  alimentary  canal — in  the  throat,  aesophagus, 
stomach,  and  intestines.  These  ulcerations  have  even 
caused  strictures  in  these  parts.  It  lowers  the  tempera- 
ture, but  weakens  the  heart's  action,  and  depresses  the 
nervous  system.  The  action  of  tartar  emetic  on  the  pul- 
monary exudation  is  absolutely  nil;  it  lowers  the  fever  heat, 
but  this  result  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  grave  disturb- 
ance of  the  economy;  the  vital  forces  are  too  much  depressed, 
and  enduring  lesions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  often  pro- 
duced.    It  is  more  dangerous  when  given  to  children  in  large 
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doses  than  to  adults.  Tlie  sedative  cathartic,  diaphoretic  and 
expectorant  action  of  tartar  emetic,  when  given  in  small  doseSy 
combined  with  other  medicines,  is  singularly  happy  in  the 
cure  of  pneumonia,  when  administered  in  its  early  stage. 

Ipecac,  another  invaluable  remedy  in  this  disease,  has  been 
much  abused  by  using  it  in  heroic  doses  of  twenty  to  thirty 
grains.  When  given  in  one  or  two  grain  doses,  it  acts  as  a 
tonic  astringent,  anti-hemorrhagic,  modifying  the  action  of 
the  bronchial  glands,  and  aids  expectoration.  It  has  also 
been  shown  to  have  a  slowing  action  on  the  circulation. 

The  German  and  French  schools  have  labored  to  control 
the  circulation  and  temperature  by  the  use  of  digitalis,  quinia, 
and  veratrum.  But  the  full  antipyretic  effects  of  these 
are  not  obtained  without  incurring  certain  dangers.  Good 
results  in  the  moderate  use  of  digitalis  in  pneumonia  have 
been  claimed  for  it  far  and  wide;  but  its  complex  action  on 
the  nervous  system,  heart,  and  kidneys,  seem  to  point  to  its 
greater  utility  in  irritant  fevers,  neuralgia,  and  dropsy. 

Sulphate  of  quinia  has  had  its  warm  friends  in  the  primary 
treatment  of  pneumonia,  as  an  antiseptic;  but  given  in  proper 
therapeutic  doses,  it  is  more  likely  to  aggravate  the  fever  than 
to  lower  it;  and  in  order  to  obtain  any  marked  fall  in  the 
fever  heat,  almost  toxic  doses  must  be  given.  This  is  indeed 
what  has  been  done — seventy-five  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinia 
have  been  given  in  a  single  dose  to  a  patient  in  pneumonia. 
However  marked  the  malarial  elements  in  the  case,  without 
the  figures  and  results  in  such  treatment,  it  must  be  repro- 
bated in  the  highest  degree. 

The  cardiac  sedatives  have  not  a  good  record.  Such  as 
veratrum,  digitalis,  and  aconite,  do  not  modify  the  fever  by 
lessening  the  duration  of  the  disease.  They  can  only  weaken 
the  heart,  already  struggling  with  stasis  on  the  venous  side 
and  lack  of  blood  on  the  arterial  side — here  paralysis  of  the 
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heart  is  the  greatest  danger.  On  the  contrary,  stimulants, 
and  quinia  in  small  and  frequent  doses,  sustain  the  heart  the 
best. 

Cold  applications  and  cold  baths  are  of  ancient  date,  but  are 
now  limited  to  Germany  and  Switzerland.  After  long  dis- 
cussions in  France,  and  trials  in  hospitals,  the  cold  bath  was 
condemned  in  typhoid  fever  and  malarial  febrile  diseases  in 
general;  but  in  pneumonia,  more  especially,  the  cold  water 
treatment  became  rapidly  mortal;  but  warm  baths  render 
excellent  service. 

Besides  these  general  methods  of  the  past,  many  other  rem- 
edies have  been  used,  such  as  the  sugar  of  lead,  phenic  acid, 
small  doses  of  calomel,  salts  of  ammonia,  and  ergot.  The 
most  extraordinary  treatments  of  pneumonia  are  the  inhala- 
tion of  chloroform,  the  administration  of  cantharides,  and  the 
aspiration  of  blood  from  the  inflamed  lungs;  the  subcuta- 
neous injection  of  morphine;  the  administration  of  bromide 
of  potassium,  chloral  hydrate,  and  musk. 

In  opposition  to  the  foregoing  therapeutic  methods,  almost 
all  of  which  act  by  depressing  the  system,  the  celebrated 
English  physician.  Dr.  Todd,  in  introducing  alcohol  into  the 
treatment  of  pneumonia,  occasioned  a  veritable  revolution. 
The  distinguished  French  Professor,  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  says 
this  treatment  gave  startling  results  from  the  standpoint  of 
statistics.  Look  at  the  figures  given  by  Jaccoud,  and  we  see 
that  while  the  cases  of  pneumonia  treated  by  blood-letting 
have  an  average  mortality  of  thirty  and  five-tenths  per  cent, 
the  mortality  is  only  about  three  per  cent,  under  the  support- 
ing treatment.     The  following  are  Jaccoud's  tables : 

I.     Pneumonia  treated  by  bleeding. 

Statistics  of  Edinburgh  Hospital,  cases 698     mortality 34.52  per  cent. 

Statistics  of  Dietl 95    mortality 20.40  per  cent. 

Total  cases,  793;  average  mortality,  30.05  per  cent. 
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II.  Pneumonia  treated  by  tartar  emetic  alone. 

Statistics  of  Rasori,  cases 648    mortality 22.76  per  cent. 

Statistics  of  Dietl,  cases 106    mortality 20.76  per  cent. 

Total  cases,  754. 

III.  Pneumonia  treated  by  the  "mixed  methods;"  expectancy  in  the  mild 
cases;  bleeding  and  antimony  in  severe  cases. 

Results  grouped  by  Lsennec,  GrissoUe,  and  Skoda: 

Maximum  mortality 16  per  cent. 

Mlninmm  mortality 12  per  cent. 

IV.  Pneumonia  abandoned  to  itself. 

(Expectant  pure. )    Statistics  of  Dietl,  cases. ...  189    mortality 7  per  cent. 

V.  Pneumonia  treated  exclusively  by  the  tonic  regimen. 

Statistics  of  Bennet,  cases 128    mortality 3. 10  per  cent. 

Statistics  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  allowance,  owing 
to  the  different  types  of  disease. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  treated  by  blood-letting,  the 
mortality  was  34  per  cent,  while  in  that  of  supporting  treat- 
ment it  was  3.10  per  cent.  Here  are  startling  results.  Al- 
cohol entered  into  this  English  supporting  treatment.  What, 
then,  are  the  physiological  and  therapeutical  effects  of  alcohol 
in  pneumonia?  At  first,  alcohol  acts  unchanged  upon  the 
cerebro-spinal  centers,  bracing  up  and  sustaining  the  heart's 
action.  It  supports  the  vital  forces  and  tones  up  the  tissues, 
and  instead  of  augmenting  the  temperature,  lowers  it.  Now, 
it  is  the  result  of  many  observations,  that  alcohol  especially 
relaxes  the  vaso-motor  system;  this  shows  itself  in  giving 
motor  force  to  the  heart  action,  and  in  relaxing  the  capillary 
vessels,  which  become  lilled  with  blood,  especially  in  the 
nervous  system  and  in  the  skin.  In  this  way  it  relieves  in  a 
measure  the  congestion  of  the  lungs.  By  bringing  a  large 
amount  of  blood  to  the  surface,  it  cools  it,  acting  like  a  re- 
frigerator. As  the  person  who  is  in  health  feels  below  par 
the  next  morning  after  taking  alcoholic  stimulants,  so  in  dis- 
ease with  a  temperature  of  104°  or  106°,  in  low,  muttering 
delirium,  alcohol  abts  best  of  all  as  a  restorative.     Later  it 
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actti  as  food,  like  sugar  and  vinegar,  all  three  being  composed 
of  the  same  elements.     It  gives  force  and  restrains  waste,  at 
the  same  time  acts  as  an  antipyretic,  by  oxidation  in  the  blood, 
forming  acetic  acid  and  acetate  of  soda.     In  this  way  it  is 
thought  that  alcohol  in  pneumonia,  of  all  antipyretic  medi- 
cine, is   the   safest.     It  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  beverage,  and 
only  as  a  medicine  until  the  temperature  is  brought  back  to 
its  normal  standard.     Ethyl  alcohol  (from  various  fermenta- 
tions) is  the  best.     The  worst  is  amyl  alcohol  (potato  spirit, 
fusel  oil.)     The  toxic  ratio  between  pure  alcohol  and  fusel  oil 
is  one  of  fusel  oil  to  three  hundred  of  alcohol.     The  least 
dangerous  are  the  alcohols  that  are  obtained  from  the  distil- 
lations of  wines,  or   good,   generous   wines   in  moderation, 
diluted  with  water. 

The  theory  has  long  prevailed  that  pneumonia  has  a  defi- 
nite cycle,  like  typhoid,  or  eruptive  fevers,  in  their  march. 
Therefore  it  is  said  there  is  no  abortive  treatment  for  pneu- 
monia. Bartholow  says ;  *'  There  is  a  growing  belief  tliat 
pneumonia  is  a  constitutional  disease,  like  typhoid,  or  relaps- 
ing fever.  It  is  designated  by  the  German  writers,  '  croupous 
pneumonia,'  and  by  the  French  writers,  'fibrinous  pneumo- 
nia.' " 

COUKSE,    DURATION,    AND    TERMINATION. 

Croupous  pneumonia,  he  says,  is  a  well  defined,  self-lim- 
ited disease,  which  passes  through  its  several  stages  with  con- 
siderable uniformity.  The  stage  of  congestion  or  engorge- 
ment occupies  the  first  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours;  the 
stage  of  exudation,  or  red  hepatization,  that  period  occupied 
by  the  pouring  out  and  coagulation  of  the  exudation — con- 
tinues up  to  the  crisis,  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
next  stage.  The  crisis  in  pneumonia  occupies  somewhere 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eleventh  day  of  tlie  disease,  so  that  the 
exudation  stage  lasts  from  two  to  eleven  days.     The  stage  of 
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K  xhuum  l)C|^inK  witli  the  phenomenon  of  the  crisis,  and 
111.  Li  two  to  four  (Ihv>^  till  convalescence  is  established.  In 
'»uc  fur^v'^  iiilK>rtive  forms)  critical  phenomena  may  occur  even 
railiir  tli.ia  tliu  tifth  day.  In  the  largest  number  the  crisis 
lK^iu.>»  on  the  st^venth  day,  and,  according  to  Traube,  always  on 
ilu  odd  dav,  ivckoning  from  the  day  of  the  initial  chill,  but 

I  wc  c\rv|)t  the  seventh  day,  the  statement  of  Traubemustbe 
I k  iucvl.      The  s^tage  of  purulent  transformation  is  not  distinctly 

.c  [wa  Wiii'd  from  the  stageof  exudation  or  red  hepatization, unless 
I  lie  vKviuivuoe  of  an  abortive  attempt  at  crisis  fixes  the  period. 
U  hc^inH  rtt  about  the  middle  of  the  second  week  and  con- 
I  nuu*  for  several  days  to  a  week.  The  whole  course  of  pneii- 
uu'uiu  is  thei^efore  comprehended  within  three  weeks,  but 
luNomMi*  eaj^es  iiiay  terminate  in  two  weeks.  The  mortality 
lu»iu  pneiinumia  lias  been  and  continues  to  be  a  subject  of 
wunn  dineiission  on  the  part  of  those  who  advocate  some  spe- 
iMul  phm  of  tivatment.  But  diagnosis  and  skill  in  treatment 
i\\v  hiu'h  uncertain  elements  in  the  statistics  of  mortality 
timt  hut  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  statistical 
uu^lluuU  as  applied  to  therapeutical  questions.  According 
tu  the  Hu»st  approved  of  the  modern  methods,  the  mortality 
I'Mii^-es  h\m\  five  to  twenty-five  per  cent." 

M  V  ohsi^rvation  does  not  corroborate  this  theory  of  Bartho- 
Imw,  of  H  fixed  cycle,  like  that  in  eruptive  forms — at  least,  in 
MlioUH  huemuonia.  The  expectant  treatment  of  seven  to  nine 
\h\\  H  wrtitiug  for  the  so-called  normal  evolution  of  the  disease  is 
H  loss  v»r  time  and  a  great  risk  to  the  patient.  There  does  not 
e\iwt  for  the  treatment  any  ready-made  formula  or  any  routine 
iimetiee,  Treatment  must  be  adapted  to  the  march  of  the  dis- 
euj^e  Hud  the  symptoms  which  it  presents.  The  recommenda- 
tion of  a  recent  author  on  the  "Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medleiiu*/*  to  expose  the  body  to  cold  air,  the  cold  bath,  or  the 
euhl  wet  mck,  seems  to  me  to  be  too  shocking  to  think  of;  but 
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the  most  siiccessf  al  treatment  of  bilious  pneumonia  that  I  have 
ever  seen  consists  of  giving  a  patient  a  hot  vapor  or  steam 
bath.  When  nothing  better  was  at  hand,  I  have  often  called 
for  a  tea-kettleful  of  lx)iling  water  and  a  bucket  of  cold  water, 
a  wash-basin,  and  a  bathing  or  large  wash-tub.  Seating  the 
patient  on  a  stool  in  the  tub,  covered  with  a  sheet,  having 
tlie  water  mixed  in  the  wash-basin  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  I 
jadle  it  on  the  sheet  covering  the  patient.  From  the  tea-kettle- 
ful of  boiling  water  and  the  pail  of  cold  water  the  wash-basin 
is  kept  replenished.  This  hot  bath  is  kept  up  for  thirty  or 
forty  minutes.  If  the  patient  complains  of  suffocation,  cut  a 
hole  in  the  sheet  and  let  his  nose  out.  While  under  this 
simple  modus  operandi,  they  will  tell  you  that  they  have 
sweat  more  than  the  water  you  have  put  on  them.  By  in- 
haling the  hot  vapor  they  will  expectorate  a  large  amount  of 
mucous  and  phlegm,  and  sometimes  more  or  less  blood.  In 
this  way  the  bronchial  tubes  and  more  or  less  of  the  lungs 
are  cleared  of  a  good  deal  of  obstruction,  the  whole  blood  is 
made  more  fluid  by  perspiration  and  absorption  of  water,  so 
that  the  heart  works  easier,  and  the  dyspnoea  is  greatly  relieved ; 
in  short,  you  have  respited  the  patient  and  gained  time  for 
the  operation  of  medicine.  After  this  vapor  bath  the  patient 
is  to  be  wrapped  up  in  a  warm  bed,  with  the  temperature  of 
the  room  at  72°.  I  describe  this  plan  minutely,  because  it  is 
one  that  is  always  available  in  the  city  or  country  alike,  not 
only  for  pneumonia,  but  also  very  useful  in  rheumatic  and  all 
bilious  fevers,  especially  if  employed  as  the  initial  treatment — 
at  the  very  outset  of  the  attack. 

Tlie  next  thing  for  our  pneumonia  patient  is  an  alcoholic 
stimulant,  well  sweetened,  and  a  little  syrup  of  squills  added. 
Then  comes  the  croton  oil — ten  to  fifteen  drops — brushed 
over  that  portion  of  the  lung  which  sounds  dull  on  percus- 
sion.    Over  this  apply  a  generous  hot  mustard  poultice,  not 
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strong — say  one  part  of  mustard  to  ten  or  twelve  parts  of 
flour — so  that  it  can  be  borne  for  many  hours.  As  a  type  of 
the  cathartic  to  be  administered,  perhaps  calomel,  ipecac,  and 
antimony  in  small  frequent  doses,  answer  well — two  grains  of 
calomel,  one  grain  of  ipecac,  and  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  tar- 
tar emetic,  administered  every  hour  for  four,  live,  or  six 
hours,  or  until  a  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels  is  secured. 
The  application  of  croton  and  mustard  not  only  hastens  the 
operation  of  the  bowels,  but  also  assists  in  breaking  up  the 
engorgement  of  the  lungs.  As  the  best  counter-irritants, 
they  tend  to  do  away  with  the  much  discussed  point,  of  when 
is  the  best  time  to  apply  fly  blisters  in  pneumonia.  Follow 
up  this  treatment  with  the  salts  of  ammonia — the  muriate 
is  preferred.  These  salts  of  ammonia  not  only  act  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  circulation,  but  also  liquify  the  flbrinous 
exudations,  saponify  the  deposits  from  fatty  degeneration,  in 
old  age,  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  other  organs,  thereby  enabling 
the  absorbents  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  to  excrete  and  remove 
them.  From  the  peculiar  plicated  structure  of  the  lining  of 
the  air  cells,  the  exudation  does  not  lead  to  the  production  of 
new  tissue,  as  in  pleuritis.  Coagulation,  then,  is  the  danger 
we  have  to  contend  with.  But  as  the  liquid  form  of  fibrine 
in  the  blood  is  due  to  the  presence  of  ammonia,  it  may  be 
given  freely  as  a  preventive  as  well  as  curative  throughout 
the  whole  duration  of  the  disease.  Free  alcoholic  stimulants 
form  a  very  importimt  part  of  the  supporting  treatment.  Its 
tolerance  is  well  marked;  anti-bilious  tonics — essence  of  beef 
and  brandy  and  egg  mixtures— -/^/'t?  re  nata. 

Often  too  much  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  disease, 
and  far  too  little  to  the  good  nursing  of  the  patient.  In  a 
severe,  acute  attack,  for  the  first  Ave  or  six  hours  the  treat- 
ment had  better  be  conducted  by  the  physician  himself,  than 
be  trusted  to  almost  any  one  else.     By  this  course  of  treat- 
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meiit  I  have  seen  all  the  bad  symptoms  of  pneumonia  won- 
derfully relieved,  the  disease  aborted,  and  the  patient  out  of 
doors  the  third  or  fourth  day.  If  this,  like  remittent  bilious 
fever,  with  which  I  have  seen  it  mostly  associated  in  high 
altitudes,  is  broken  up  in  its  first  stage,  that  of  congestion  or 
engorgement,  or  in  its  second  stage,  that  of  red  hepatization, 
or  before  it  has  advanced  very  far  in  the  latter  stage,  then  the 
lung  resumes  its  healthy  appearance  and  action  without  mucli 
impairment  of  its  elasticity.  In  this  way,  too,  we  avoid  the 
degeneration  of  the  heart-muscle  from  long  strain  under  high 
temperature.  This  treatment  of  acute  bilious  pneumonia 
cannot  be  called  heroic,  but  prompt  and  active  enough  to 
abort  the  disease.  Recovery  is  immediate  by  resolution, 
without  entailing  a  long  sequel  of  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

In  adopting  this  simple  line  of  practice  I  am  only  doing 
that  which  my  reading  and  experience  have  long  since  taught 
me  was  much  the  best,  not  only  for  the  ultimate  safety  of  the 
patient,  but  even  for  cutting  short  the  duration  of  the  disease. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  SEWER  GAS  TO  DISEASE. 


BY    W.    AYER,    M.  D. 


Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
THE  State  of  California  :  An  eminent  writer  has  very 
wisely  said  tliat  "a  philosophical  principle  becomes  valuable 
if  it  can  be  used  as  a  guide  in  the  practical  purposes  of  life," 
and  my  purpose  shall  be  on  this  occasion  to  bring  to  the  front 
some  of  the  ideas  developed  by  this  saying,  in  illustration  of 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

In  aggregation  molecular  forces  become  an  irresistible 
power;  the  tempest  and  whirlwind  are  the  offspring  of 
molecular  disturbances.  As  knowledge  reaches  beyond 
the  visible  and  tangible  things  before  us,  and  the  intellectual 
vision  permeates  the  untrodden  paths  of  science,  the  world 
becomes  richer  with  the  fruits  of  our  labors,  and  we  who 
stand  watch  over  sanitary  measures  are  better  able  to  give 
the  true  signal  of  approaching  danger. 

Like  every  other  department  of  science,  medicine  is  progres- 
sive, and  medical  thought  to-day  is  full  of  the  germs  of 
new  discoveries,  and  the  earnest  student  is  constantly  present- 
ing new  and  important  truths  to  the  world  in  the  yiterest  of 
suffering,  while  much  formerly  held  to  be  true  sleeps  among 
dead  theories. 

This,  above  all  other  periods  of  the  world,  is  the  age  when 
the  genius  of  man  is  bent  on  invention  and  discovery  in  every 
walk  of  intellectual  and  scientific  life,  and  the  exigencies  of 
advanced  civilization  give  birth  to  a  higher  order  of  genius. 
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Physics  teaches  that  nature  is  full  of  undeveloped  forces, 
like  the  latent  fire  in  the  steel,  that  needs  but  the  well  di- 
rected blow  of  the  flint  to  bring  the  spark  upon  the  tinder 
and  kindle  the  flames;  and  while  we  are  investigating  the 
effects  of  subtle  and  imponderable  agencies  upon  health  and 
disease,  growth  and  decay,  we  can  never  advance  in  practi- 
cal knowledge  if  we  stray  from  the  true  path  of  science. 

No  subject  of  public  interest  connected  with  medicine  has 
so  generally  engaged  the  attention  of  the  masses  as  that  of 
drainage  and  sewer  gases,  and  yet  no  question  of  a  sanitary 
nature  is  less  intelligently  considered. 

At  times  a  vigorous  habit,  dyscrasia,  and  malaria  are  equally 
vulnerable,  and  play  no  important  part  in  the  role  of  fortified 
resistance  to  the  invasion  of  disease;  nor  does  any  portion  of 
a  large  city  enjoy  special  exemption  from  sickness  and  death. 
When  the  inquiry  is  made,  "What  is  the  cause  of  this  or  that 
disease?"  the  physician  usually  replies:  "Sewer  gas,"  or 
'••nialaria;"  and  so  acceptable  is  this  answer  to  popular  opinion, 
lie  feels  sure  that  no  further  interruption  will  be  made  by 
other  questions;  and  yet  few  physicians  would  be  so  unwise 
as  to  attempt  to  explain  what  malaria  really  is,  or  how  the 
noxious  gases  of  the  sewers  produce  disease.  The  object  of 
*  this  paper  is  not  to  prove  what  malaria  is,  or  what  it  is  not, 
but  rather  to  prove  that  sewer  gases  are  neither  the  proximate 
nor  remote  causes  of  disease. 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years  much  attention  has  been 
given,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  subject  of  sewer  gases  as  the 
cause  of  nearly  all  the  diseases  in  large  cities,  and  a  general 
assent  has  been  given  to  this  theory.  .  But  before  finally 
adopting  it,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  whether  we  are  simply 
assenting  to  a  popular  idea  that  has  not  the  weight  of  logic 
to  give  it  support,  or  whether  we  are  adopting  axioms  based 
upon  scientific  facts. 
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Wliile  the  researches  of  Pasteur,  Ehrlich,  Koch,  and  Tyn- 
dall  and  others  have  proved  the  existence  of  various  organ- 
isms in  the  air,  these  gentlemen  have  not  yet  proved  that 
tliese  organisms  are  the  causes  of  disease;  nor  has  any  one 
shown  that  bacteria  or  spores  of  any  kind  are  borne  by  the 
sewer  gases  to  the  sick  room,  or  that  the  sewer  gases  are  alone 
the  cause  of  the  different  types  of  disease  in  the  cities  of  the 
world,  for  we  find  the  same  types  of  disease  in  the  country, 
far  away  among  the  fruitful  fields  and  on  the  rolling  hills, 
where  sewers  have  never  entered  the  dreams  of  the  most 
fastidious. 

In  our  investigations  we  must  not  forget  that  sickness  and 
death  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  condition  of  life,  and  that 
physical  decay  is  the  inevitable,  while  true  science  is  the  Good 
Samaritan  that  offers  the  greatest  relief  to  the  sufferings  of 
man;  and  no  declaration  that  does  not  receive  the  full  sup- 
port of  science  is  of  any  importance  in  the  study  of  etiology. 

We  cannot  tell  the  process  of  the  growth  of  intelligence, 
knowledge,  or  civilization;  nor  do  we  know  as  a  fact  any- 
thing of  the  cumulative  forces  of  the  spermatozoa  in  gesta- 
tion_,  yet  the  process  of  growth  goes  on,  and  a  million  of  hu- 
man beings  are  annually  projected  among  the  races  of  men. 
Nor  can  we  tell  at  all  times  the  predisposing  or  immediate 
cause  of  disease.  If  we  find  in  the  sputa  of  one  patient  spi- 
rilla, or  spiral  bacteria,  and  in  another  the  bacillus  malaria*, 
it  would  not  follow  that  one  had  typhoid  and  the  other  a  ma- 
larial fever;  nor  would  such  a  discovery  be  any  evidence  that 
these  organisms  caused  these  different  types  of  disease,  for  we 
are  daily  swallowing  a  few  million  of  these  organisms  without 
any  inconvenience. 

Dr.  AVm.  T.  Belfield,  in  his  ''Cartwright  Lecture"  on  the 
^'Itelations  of  Micro-organisms  to  Disease,"  remarks:  ''The 
spores  seem,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  impersonations 
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of  immortality  —  time  seems  powerless  to  weaken  them." 
This  is  very  well,  so  far  as  it  gives  expression  of  the  exist- 
ence to  these  organisms,  but  if  this  is  all  there  is  to  be  said 
upon  the  subject,  w^e  are  left  to  conjecture  what  is  or  may 
possibly  be  their  influence  over  the  functions  of  •  health  or 
disease.  But  this  is  not  a  subject  to  be  discussed  by  the 
logic  of  inference — we  have  the  observations  of  the  micro- 
scopists  and  established  physiological  facts  before  us  to  tell 
what  is  true  or  false. 

It  would  appear  that  most  of  the  investigations  made  by  a 
majority  of  medical  gentlemen  have  been  directed  with  a  view 
of  proving  the  theory  that  sewer  gases  are  the  real  causes  of 
every  type  of  disease  in  large'cities,  rather  than  with  a  desire 
to  prove  that  such  is  not  the  case,  until  the  medical  mind  is 
biased  in  favor  of  and  accepts  this  as  the  readiest  solution  of 
the  question.  If  the  theory  of  mephitism  be  correct,  why  do 
we  not  at  all  times  have  tlie  same  type  of  disease?  And  can 
any  medical  gentleman  explain  why  San  Francisco  has  been 
so  free  from  sickness  during  the  past  few  months,  while  the 
sewers  have  remained  unflushed? 

The  following  statement  appeared  recently  in  one  of  the 
evening  papers  of  this  city: 

"  Tlie  increased  mortality  rate  of  the  past  two  weeks  is 
mainly  due  to  the  condition  of  the  sewers  and  streets." 

As  the  press  is  the  conservator  of  public  hygiene  and  the 
exponent  of  popular  sentiment,  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
expression  of  the  views  of  the  people  upon  this  subject.  But 
does  this  assertion  carry  with  it  any  statement  of  fact;  or  is 
the  author  of  the  paragraph  competent  to  judge  of  this  mat- 
ter and  tell  why  it  is  so? 

We  do  not  wish  to  say  that  the  conclusions  of  medical 
gentlemen  upon  this  subject  are  incorrect,  without  calling 
their  attention  to  some  facts  in  controversion  of  the  popular 
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opinion  most  universally  entertained  by  the  leading  members  ' 

of  the  profession.  We  are  not  wedded  to  any  theory  merely 
because  it  is  popular,  but  are  in  search  of  knowledge  upon 
this  important  question,  believing  that  true  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  disease  will  enable  us  to  give  the  greatest  relief. 

To  show  that  sewer  gases  exert  no  important  influence  over 
the  sanitary  condition  of  any  city,  I  will  call  your  attention 
to  two  cities  similarly  situated — one  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, and  the  other  on  the  Pacific.  Boston,  with  the  best 
drainage  of  any  city  in  the  United  States,  had  675  deaths 
during  the  month  of  February,  1883,  which  is  an  equivalent 
of  16-100  of  one  per  cent  of  its  entire  population  of  410,376, 
or  19  plus  to  the  one  thousand.  During  the  same  period 
San  Francisco,  wnth  an  unusually  dry  season,  defective  sew- 
ers, and  a  population  of  250,000,  had  399  deaths,  an  equiva- 
lent rate  of  15-100  of  one  per  cent,  or  18  plus  to  the  thou- 
sand. 

During  the  month  of  February,  1883,  in  the  City  of  Mar- 
seilles, in  France,  there  were  912  deaths,  with  a  population  of 
360,099— plus  I  of  one  per  cent— about  30  to  the  1,000  in- 
habitants.  During  this  period,  according  to  the  meteorologi- 
cal observations,  an  unusual  amount  of  rain  fell,  so  that  the 
sewers  were  well  flushed,  leaving  not  the  slightest  conjecture 
that  the  sewer  gases  had  anything  to  do  towards  causing  this 
great  mortality.  (Here  we  should  state  that  the  difference 
in  latitude  between  Marseilles  and  Boston  is  only  one  degree.) 

This  discrepancy  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  idea  that 
sewer  gases  are  the  prime  cause  of  disease,  for  in  Boston  we 
find  well  flushed  sewers,  while  in  San  Francisco  the  very  op- 
posite existed  as  the  consequence  of  a  long  continued  dry 
season,  and  yet  the  city  has  been  much  healthier  than  in 
former  seasons. 

The  mortality  of  San  Francisco  in  1882,  during  the  month 
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of  February,  was  five  hundred  and  nine,  or  twenty  one-hun- 
dredths  of  one  per  cent,  plus,  or  an  equivalent  rate  of  two 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  population,  and  twenty-five  per  cent, 
greater  than  for  1883  ;  and  during  tins  period  the  sewers 
were  unusually  well  washed  by  the  rains  between  November, 
1881,  and  March,  1882.  With  these  facts  before  us,  the  idea 
of  inephitic  gases  as  morbific  agents  must  give  place  to  a 
more  careful  and  intelligent  inv^estigation,  when  the  idea  of 
appointing  an  "  engineer "  to  superintend  the  plumbing  of 
our  houses  as  a  sanitary  measure  will  appear  absurdly  ridicu- 
lous and  Quixotic.  Yet  "  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness," 
and  "  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 

The  question  of  sewer  gases  as  causes  of  disease  is  one  of 
public  interest,  and  rises  in  dignity  and  importance  above  all 
selfishness  and  personal  controversy.  For  comfort  and  con- 
venience, and  for  the  moral  influence  of  cleanliness,  every 
owner  of  property  and  every  tenant  will  be  compelled  to  see 
that  there  are  no  defective  sewers  or  waste  oi  gas  about  his 
premises,  so  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  a  paid  officer  to 
look  after  these  matters,  even  as  a  moral  question. 

In  the  language  of  Shakespeare,  "  verily  I  do  not  Jest  with 
thee,"  when  I  say  that  the  theory  of  sewer  gases  as  the  cause 
of  disease  is  neither  supported  by  science  nor  the  verified 
statistics  of  a  city's  mortality. 

But  under  the  present  classification  of  disease,  much  con- 
fusion and  many  errors  of  comparison  are  very  likely  to  occur; 
yet  the  care  taken  in  analyzing  this  question,  with  the  facts 
before  me,  gives  the  preponderance  of  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  conclusions  I  have  presented. 

The  gases  known  to  exist  in  the  sewers  are  the  carbureted 
hydrogen,  sulphureted  hydrogen,  and  the  olefiant,  but  they 
cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time  and  preserve 
their  distinctive  elements.     Hydrogen,  as  it  comes  in  contact 
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with  oxygen  in  the  ratio  of  eight  to  ten,  causes  combustion, 
and  forms  water.  Pure  hydrogen  is  about  fourteen  and  one- 
half  times  lighter  than  common  air,  but  when  united  with 
oxygen,  the  product  of  the  combination  is  seven  hundred  and 
seventy  times  heavier  than  common  air.  Now,  if  this  were 
to  enter  a  bed-chamber,  its  presence  would  not  be  perceptible, 
as  it  would  form  the  upper  stratum,  being  so  much  lighter  than 
pure  air. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  of  a  greater  density  than  air,  and  may 
be  condensed  into  a  solid  mass  under  a  pressure  of  thirty- 
three  atmospheres,  and  when  carbon  combines  with  pure  hy- 
drogen, and  forms  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  it  becomes  of 
much  less  density  than  common  air,  and  will  not  be  confined 
in  a  room  reasonably  ventilated. 

Tlie  carbon  or  fire-damp  in  old  wells  and  deep  excavations 
does  not  rise  to  the  surface,  but  produces  asphyxia  as  one 
comes  into  its  presence.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  that 
which  is  most  offensive  to  the  smell,  and  is  about  one-fifth 
heavier  than  the  air,  and  while  it  would  cause  prostration  and 
sickness  to  one  confined  long  in  a  room  where  it  was  in  ex- 
cess, there  is  no  fear  of  its  rising  high  enough  to  do  any  great 
harm,  as  its  greater  weight  would  not  be  sustained  in  common 
air. 

The  density  of  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  14^  times  lighter 
than  common  air,  is  taken  as  a  imit;  its  specific  gravity  being 
0.0093.  The  formula  of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  being 
CII4,  Carbon  12,  Hydrogen  4=16-j-2=8x  0.0693=0.5544,  or 
about  one-half  as  heavy  as  air,  and  can  be  breathed  for  some 
time  without  pain  (vide  Downe's  Chemistry).  The  formula 
for  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  H2S.  II2-f  S32=34-f-2=:17x 
0.0693=1.1781,  which  shows  it  to  be  very  much  heavier  than 
air,  consequently  this  gas  cannot  be  retained  in  a  medium — 
the  common  air  whose  specific  gravity  is  not  sufficient  to 
give  it  support. 
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The  olefiant,  or  bicarbureted  hydrogen  gas,  is  a  little  less 
than  one-half  the  weight  of  common  air,  and  should  it  enter  a 
room  not  air  tight,  would  occupy  the  upper  stratum  and 
would  not  combine  with  the  oxygen  nor  be  able  to  displace 
it  so  as  to  cause  any  perceptible  change  in  the  air.  Having 
now  shown  the  error  of  the  popular  theory  of  mephetism,  we 
must  look  for  the  morbific  elements  of  disease  in  some  less 
tangible  center  than  the  sewers. 

But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  popular 
theory  is  correct,  and  that  poisonous  gases  of  sewers  cause 
all  the  sickness,  then  why  do  we  not  always  have  a  sickness 
of  one  type?  These  gases  inhaled  in  large  quantities  would 
produce  asphyxia,  but  never  any  specific  type  of  disease. 

Tliese  are  the  gases  about  which  so  much  is  said  and  writ- 
ten as  causing  the  various  epidemics  and  every  variety  of 
disease  ;  and  yet  men  who  remain  in  sewers  for  hours  day 
after  day,  while  cleaning  them  out,  and  who  are  constantly 
breathing  the  noxious  gases,  never  get  sick  while  so  em- 
ployed, even  though  an  epidemic  be  prevailing  at  the  time. 
But  were  the  germs  real  agencies  of  disease  found  in  these 
places,  the  toilers  in  filth  would  become  the  early  victims  of 
disease. 

Anxious  to  be  guided  in  our  investigation  only  by  facts, 
supported  by  the  severest  tests  of  science,  we  will  analyze 
this  subject  upon  the  rational  hypothesis,  which  assumes  tliat 
like  causes  produce  like  effects  under  similar  conditions  of 
the  system.  While  we  recognize  the  fact  that  excessive  heat 
or  cold,  and  severe  exposures  of  any  kind,  may  bring  about  a 
variety  of  morbid  manifestations  in  different  individuals,  ac- 
cording to  idiosyncracy — but  in  a  strict  generic  and  nosological 
classification — no  two  dissimilar  diseases  arise  from  the  same 
cause. 

In  the  overflowed  basins  of  our  large  rivers  we  always  find 
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intermittent  fever  as  the  result  of  the  gases  arising  from  de- 
caying vegetation.  When  an  epizooty  prevails  among  horses 
no  one  thinks  of  attributing  the  cause  to  defective  sewers, 
but  speaks  of  the  disease  as  the  result  of  a  tidal  wave  of 
morbid  agencies  sweeping  over  the  country  ;  and  why  not 
.  take  the  same  rational  and  intelligent  view^  of  the  cause  of 
disease  in  men. 

I  do  not  say  it  is  healthy  to  stand  over  the  manholes  of  our 
sewers,  or  that  the  odor  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  or  carbu- 
reted hydrogen  is  pleasant,  but  am  speaking  of  these  gases 
as  they  are  presented  in  physics  and  treated  by  chemistry,  in 
their  relations  to  common  air,  and  think  the  analogism  I  have 
presented  must  convince  the  unbiased  mind  of  the  correctness 
of  the  position  I  have  assumed. 

We  cannot  judge  of  the  healthfulness  of  anything  by  its 
smell  or  taste.  Some  pleasant  odors  mark  the  presence  of 
the  most  deadly  poisons — as  prussic  acid — while  impleasant 
odors  arise  from  preventive  medicines  and  nervines — as  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  valerian,  and  assafcetida. 

When  sickness  disappears  from  any  dwelling  house  after 
the  plumbing  has  been  carefully  attended  to,  it  is  simply  a 
coincidence,  and  in  nowise  in  controversion  of  the  position  I 
have  assumed,  and  that  fact  cannot  be  accepted  as  evidence  of 
the  unqualified  correctness  of  the  theory  of  mephitism,  and 
does  no  more  than  show  that  the  remaining  members  of  the 
family  are  fortified  temporarily  against  disease.  But  should 
another  family  occupy  the  house,  some  of  its  members  might 
have  a  similar  disease;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  house 
has  not  been  renovated,  they  may  not  become  sick.  Such 
e^ses  have  often  occurred  in  my  practice  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  so  that  I  feel  warranted  in  say- 
ing that  the  absence  of  sickness  after  repairing  the  sewer 
pipes,  is  no  more  than  a  coincidence. 
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These  views  do  not  militate  against  the  popular  notion  that 
filth  tends  to  increase  and  aggravate  disease.  If  for  no  other 
reason,  cleanliness  should  always  be  rigidly  enforced  for  its 
moral  benefits,  as  new  clothes  always  beget  a  higher  and  more 
refined  sentiment  of  worship,  and  all  moral  influences  affect 
the  physical  forces  of  organic  life  in  the  preservation  of 
health,  and  must  fill  a  prominent  consideration  in  all  sanitary 
measures. 

The  morbific  changes  in  the  atmosphere  are  as  yet  but  little 
more  than  conjectures,  as  they  are  presented,  among  the  fac- 
tors of  causes  of  disease,  while  the  moral  influences  may  be 
determined  with  some  degree  of  exactness.  Where  we  find 
the  most  unpleasant  stench  we  sometimes  find  those  living  in 
its  midst  free  from  all  epidemic  diseases. 

In  1851,  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  St.  Louis,  the 
men  employed  by  the  great  packing  firm  of  Morgan  &  Co., 
and  those  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  slaughter 
houses,  escaped  the  disease.  At  that  time  from  five  hundred 
to  one  thousand  hogs  were  slaughtered  daily,  and  over  two 
hundred  men  were  engaged  in  the  packing  and  dressing  busi- 
ness. Those  engaged  in  tanneries  and  in  stables  are  also 
among  the  most  robust  and  healthy  people  in  the  country.  But 
we  cannot  all  live  in  stables,  nor  can  we  be  made  to  abandon 
the  aphorism  that  "a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 

It  may  be  asked.  If  sewer  gases  do  hot  cause  disease,  what 
does  cause  it?  With  our  present  knowledge  of  causes,  this 
question  can  only  be  answered  inferentially,  except  in  specific 
cases.  Does  anyone  believe  that  diphtheria  at  San  Mateo  or 
at  Butte  (^ity  is  caused  by  sewer  gases  if  Does  any  one  be- 
lieve that  cholera  infantum  or  spinal  meningitis  is  caused  by 
sewer  gases;  or  that  cholera  is  occasioned  by  defective  drain- 
age at  Bombay  or  Shanghai,  and  that  the  infectious  air  is 
driven  by  the  monsoons  over  the  entire  face  of  the  earth,  al- 
ways following  the  same  route? 
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I  have  already  alluded  to  the  popular  theory  that  the  epi' 
zooty  among  horses  is  solely  dependent  upon  atmospheric  in- 
fluences. I  will  briefly  follow  out  this  idea  in  its  application 
to  cholera,  and  trace  its  course  over  the  continent,  hoping  to 
awaken  some  suggestive  idea  that  will  ultimately  lead  to  a 
full  solution  of  the  problem  of  causes  of  all  human  maladies. 

In  1817,  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges,  and  soon  swept  over  the  entire  province  of  Bengal, 
and  reached  as  far  as  Hindostan,  where  it  was  checked  by  the 
Nepaulese  Mountains  for  several  years.  It  then  followed 
along  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  broke  out  in  Odessa, 
and  spread  to  Moscow,  and  many  of  the  important  cities  of 
Kussia;  visited  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  while  Cape  Col- 
ony aiid  the  western  coast  were  free  from  its  appearance.  It 
then  seemed  to  return  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  broke  out  in 
Calcutta,  and  along  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea; 
passed  up  the  Danube  and  several  of  the  large  rivers,  turning 
towards  the  west,  as  if  the  morbid  elements  were  marshaling 
their  forces  to  carry  the  pestilence  to  the  western  hemisphere; 
and  nearly  all  the  alluvial,  marshy,  and  calcareous  formations 
of  Europe  and  Asia  were  attacked,  while  all  the  granite  and 
basaltic  and  gravelly  regions  were  exempt  from  the  disease, 
or  nearly  so. 

Professor  Graves,  of  Dublin,  carefully  traced  this  disease 
through  all  its  wanderings  to  these  very  formations,  as  ap- 
pears in  The  Duhlui  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Science^  pub- 
lished January,  1840,  but  failed  to  draw  any  conclusions  or 
assign  any  reasons  for  the  spread  of  cholera  in  such  localities, 
simply  remarking  that  it  is  singular  it  left  a  number  of  places 
entirely  untouched. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1832,  it  made  its  appearance  in 
Edinburgh,  and  in  Paris  and  Dublin  in  March  of  the  same 
year.     Thus  we  see  for  fifteen  years  the  disease  had  been 
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roaming  over  Asia  and  Europe  to  reach  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Atlantic.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1832,  it  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Quebec;  on  the  10th  at  Montreal,  and  simultaneously 
it  broke  out  in  Ogdensburg,  Albany,  and  New  York,  while 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  all  the  New  Englano 
States  were  entirely  exempt.  In  August  a  few  cases  ap- 
peared in  Boston  and  a  few  of  the  interior  towns,  and  in 
Connecticut,  along  the  clay  and  lime  formations.  After- 
wards it  spread  over  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western 
States,  and  nearly  every  town  suffered  from  its  ravages,  ex- 
cept the  regions  about  the  pine  forests  of  Georgia  and  Flor- 
ida, which  were  exempt. 

The  disease  followed  a  very  similar  course  when  it  made  its 
appearance  the  second  time,  in  1850-51-52,  crossed  the 
plains,  and  reached  California,  where  we  find  the  slate  and 
granite  districts  entirely  free  from  its  appearance  as  an  epi- 
demic. Many  at  that  time  believed  the  immigrants  brought 
the  cholera  to  our  State,  and  with  them  the  germ  theory  be- 
came an  established  fact,  "  with  confirmation  strong  as  Holy 
Writ,"  and  still  is  wanting  and  forever  will  be  wanting 
proof. 

As  yet  no  one  has  ever  claimed  that  sewer  gases  caused  the 
disease,  or  explained  why  one  portion  of  a  country  was  at- 
tacked with  full  vengeance,  while  another  portion  was  entirely 
exempt. 

Dr.  Reynolds  says:  "It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any 
relation  between  the  marsh  malaria  and  cholera."  Dr.  Lori- 
mer  found  that  nearly  half  the  epidemics  took  place  on  tlie 
black  cotton  fields;  and  Dr.  Parr  states  that  "in  England  it 
was  less  fatal  on  the  primary  geological  formations  than  on 
others;"  and  that  it  is  less  prevalent  on  "mountain  eleva- 
tions than  on  low  lands."  It  is  also,  noticed  that  during  the 
prevalence  of  cholera,  ozone  is  nearly  wholly  absent  in  the 
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common  air  in  the  districts  affected  by  it.  If  the  countries 
which  escape  the  disease  shall  be  found  active  in  ozone  and 
electricity,  then  my  position  will  be  fully  maintained. 

Atmospheric  pressure  at  sea-level  is  always  the  same  in  the 
same  latitudes,  as  an  established  fact,  but  the  barometric 
changes  show  there  are  influences  that  modify  the  conditions 
and  enable  the  mariner  to  foretell  the  storm. 

At  Calcutta,  22°  36'  north  latitude,  the  pressure  is  29.408 
in  July,  and  30.102  in  January;  and  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  22"* 
57'  south  latitude,  it  is  29.744  in  January  (Summer),  and 
29.978  in  July  (Winter).  In  Siberia  the  pressure  is  28.267 
in  July,  and  in  January,  28.865. 

D.  Van  Xostrand,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Aneroid  Barome- 
ter," says:  "The  great  heat  of  Siberia  during  the  Summer 
causes  the  air  to  expand  and  flow  away  in  all  directions,  and 
the  diminished  pressure  is  not  compensated  by  any  aqueous 
vapors  of  the  atmosphere."* 

Off  the  River  La  Plata,  with  a  clear  sky,  the  barometer 
rapidly  rises  to  indicate  the  approach  of  the  monsoon,  while 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  the  opposite  takes  place  to  foretell  the 
typhoon;  and  thus  we  find  the  anomalous  relations  of  pres- 
sure and  expansion  of  the  atmosphere  during  these  fearful 
storms ;  and  these  phenomena  have  an  important  significance 
in  the  study  of  the  causes  of  disease. 

Grununach  has  carefully  investigated  the  physiological  ac- 
tion of  respiration  in  an  atmosphere  of  varying  density,  and 
the  effects  on  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  system,  and 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  arterial  tension  is  increased  in  an 
atmosphere  of  rarified  air  and  diminished  when  the  air  is  con- 
densed. Basch,  Schreiber,  and  Sommerbrodt  have  also  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  by  entirely  different  experiments. — 
Deut.  Med.  Zeit, 

In  Calcutta  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  places  nearly  equally  dis- 
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tant  from  the  eqnator,  the  one  in  north  latitude,  and  the 
other  in  south,  we  find  the  same  elasticity  and  expansion 
of  the  air  exists,  and  find  similar  diseases,  only  modified  by 
the  habits  of  the  people.  In  all  warm  climates  we  find  dif- 
ferent types  of  disease  than  are  found  in  cold;  and  again,  dif- 
ferent in  granitic  and  mountainous  regions  than  in  clay  and 
alluvial  districts,  which  goes  to  show  that  topography  and 
climatic  influences  have  more  to  do  with  the  causes  of  diseas^ 
than  sewer  gases,  the  fancied  ogre  of  human  ills. 

Friction  of  the  currents  of  air  charged  with  electricity  pro- 
duces ozone,  which  may  be  prepared  by  induction  and  by 
electrolytic  decomposition  of  water;  and  it  is  a  well  estab- 
lished fact^  that  when  the  air  becomes  ozonized,  it  irritates 
the  lungs.  There  are  times  when  this  factor  is  entirely  ab- 
sent, and  the  oxygen  is  greatly  diminished  in  any  given  vol- 
ume of  respirable  air,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
expansion;  and  then  the  absence  of  its  vitalizing  effects 
upon  the  blood  in  the  functions  of  heat  and  nutrition, 
becomes  the  premonition  of  weariness  and  disease.  This  ex- 
plains why  we  have  more  pneumonia  during  the  seasons  of 
dry  north  winds  than  in  moist  weather.  These  facts  are  suf- 
ficient to  prove  the  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  earth's 
surface,  and  enable  us  to  proceed  intelligently  with  our  in- 
vestigations. Had  barometric  tables  been  kept  during  the 
prevalence  of  cholera,  greater  accuracy  could  be  presented 
upon  this  subject.  (When  cholera  shall  visit  us  again  I  hope 
some  one  will  be  careful  to  keep  a  meteorological  table  during 
its  prevalence.) 

While  I  do  not  claim  to  have  had  greater  opportunities  for 
investigating  this  subject  than  other  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  a  theory  presents  itself  to  my  inquiry  that  may 
lead  some  gifted  mind  to  a  solution  of  this  interesting  prob. 
lera.     In  the  absence  of  any  established  facts  upon  the  subject 
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in  reference  to  the  causes,  I  assume  that  there  is  an  atmos- 
pheric dyscrasia,  and  draw  my  conclusions  from  the  hypoth- 
esis that  there  are  tidal  waves  of  morl)ific  agencies  constantly 
sweeping  over  the  earth,  varying  in  kind  and  virulence,  pro- 
ducing various  forms  of  disease,  and  that  the  eholerie  wave 
seeks  the  lower  stratum  of  air,  and  is  attracted  to  particular 
formations  of  the  earth  by  some  force  per  se. 

As  the  rationale  of  my  subject,  we  find  that  the  morbific 
atmosphere,  being  deprived  of  ozone,  becomes  of  much  greater 
elasticity  than  common  air,  and  coming  into  the  presence  of 
the  granite  formations,  the  electric  emanations  from  the  earth, 
lift  it  high  above  all  animal  life  and  bear  it  along  over  the 
mountains  until  it  reaches  the  zone  of  lime  and  clay,  when  the 
wave  again  descends  like  an  avalanche  or  pent-up  river,  and 
hurries  along  with  relentless  force,  desolating  cities,  towns, 
and  hamlets  in  its  course.  Should  the  application  of  this 
theory,  so  well  supported  by  facts,  be  made  to  other  diseases, 
more  would  be  accomplished  towards  reaching  the  true  cause 
of  disease  than  can  ever  be  gained  by  burying  our  opinions  in 
the  sewers  and  cesspools  of  cities,  and  following  the  doctrine 
of  germs  and  mephitic  gases. 

Without  claiming  any  power  of  mind  that  foreshadows 
what  will  or  will  not  take  place,  my  investigation  upon  this 
subject  convinces  me  that  epidemic  cholera  will  never  come 
to  California  in  ships,  but  will  follow  a  line  corresponding  to 
the  ecliptic  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  come,  as  it  did  in 
1851-2,  by  the  way  of  Canada  and  New  York,  west,  over  the 
plains.  From  the  topography  of  the  city,  and  geological 
formation  of  the  Coast  Mountains,  San  Francisco  will  suffer 
less  from  this  disease  than  Marysville,  Sacramento,  Stockton, 
San  Jose,  or  Watsonville,  while  in  most  of  the  mountain 
towns  the  disease  will  be  wholly  unknown  as  an  epidemic. 

Chemistry  affords  many  interesting  examples  of  catalysis, 
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as  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  starch,  forming  sugar, 
and  yeast  on  sugar,  producing  alcohol,  and  yet  the  precise 
action  or  method  of  change  is  unknown.  We  also  find  in 
isomerism  that  the  same  elements  brought  together  in  the 
same  ratio,  but  in  different  order,  produce  different  re- 
sults, as  in  the  oil  of  turpentine  and  the  oil  of  lemon,  and 
other  hydro-carbon  products.  The  equivalents  of  CIO  and  118 
produces  the  oil  of  lemon,  and  the  equivalents  of  C20  and 
H16  produce  the  oil  of  turpentine.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
same  elements  brought  together  in  the  same  ratio,  but  in  dif- 
ferent arrangement,  produce  different  results.  Without  any 
variation  of  the  ratio  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  atmos- 
phere, we  find  different  effects  are  produced  upon  our  bodies, 
as  the  volume  of  these  elements  change  in  any  given  space 
as  the  result  of  the  pressure  or  expansion  of  heat,  cold,  or 
elevation. 

With  these  facts  before  us  we  can  understand  how  the  air, 
when  most  expanded,  while  retaining  the  same  ratio  of  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen,  contains  a  less  quantity  of  either  in  the 
same  space,  and  consequently  reduces  the  standard  of  vitality 
in  the  blood  by  supplying  less  oxygen,  when  weariness  and 
developmental  disease  follows  as  a  sequence  of  slow  combus- 
tion and  deoxygenized  blood.  As  a  syllogism,  whatever  causes 
a  perturbation  of  the  molecular  forces,  promotes  disease. 
Variableness  of  the  atmosphere  causes  such  perturbation; 
hence  great  atmospheric  changes  cause  disease.  This  does 
not  relate  alone  to  temperature,  moisture,  and  dryness,  but 
equally  to  the  expansion  of  the  air. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  greater  the  elasticity  and  ex- 
pansibility of  any  gas,  the  greater  is  its  potency  to  cause  dis- 
ease. Were  this  correct,  the  doctrine  of  the  potency  of  the 
miUwnth  dilution  would  be  commended  to  our  attention,  and 
fiction  would  no  longer  dwell  in  the  presence  of  the  cloistered 
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student  in  his  investigations,  and  all  the  evils  contained  in 
the  gas  of  Epimetheus  could  easily  be  destroyed.  But,  with- 
out prejudice  to  a  theory,  science  does  not  warrant  such  a 
conclusion,  and  we  find  the  converse  to  be  true  in  the  potency 
of  concentration  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  nitrite  of  amyl. 

The  germ  theory  is  also  vulnerable,  and  exposed  to  criticism/ 
It  is  found  in  the  "  culture,"  where  the  bacillus  and  bacteria 
are   observed  together;  in  a  short  time   the  former  disap- 
pears; and  experiments  made  by  Bastian  show  that  in  boiled 
urine  no  organisms  exist,  yet  upon  adding  caustic  potash   to 
it,  immediate  y  bacteria  are  found,  showing  the  spontaneous 
development  of  this  class  of  organisms  by  reagents.     So  we 
are  led  to  infer  there  are  no  well  defined  habits  or  community 
rights  belonging  to  these  organisms  to  determine  whether 
they  are  capable  of  self-destruction  or  of  destroying  one  an- 
other, but  a  rational  conclusion,  based  upon  observation,  is 
that  the  spiral  bacteria  commands  the  first  place,  and  an- 
tagonizes all  the  other  forms.     The  fact  being  established 
that  reagents  develop  bacteria,  this  evolution  or  change  may 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  biological  catalysis;  and  fol- 
lowing this  theory  to  its  ultimate  conclusion,  we  shall  find 
that  primarily  reagents  gave  birth   to  life  and  solidity  to 
forms.     The  tubercle  bacillus  of  Koch,  which  he  considers 
the  cause  of  tuberculosis,  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  disease  for  its  presence,  as  bacteria  found  upon  any 
diseased  tissue  are  dependent  upon  the  loss  of  vitality  to  the 
part. 

In  this  age  of  investigation  we  must  not  be  led  by  the  ignis 
fatiLUS  of  new  discoveries  to  too  hasty  conclusions,  but  the 
indwelling  consciousness  of  soul  should  be  allowed  to  receive 
truths  as  they  exist  in  all  the  forms  about  us. 

We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  germs  as  we  speak  of  the 
seeds  in  the  different  fruits  upon  our  trees;  yet  the  profession 
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has  no  common  knowledge  nor  companionship  of  thought 
upon  this  subject,  and  only  mention  germs  in  the  most  indis- 
criminate language. 

Proliferation  and  disintegration  of  tissue  as  ascribed  to 
germs  cannot  become  mutual  factors  in  the  law  of  compen- 
sation regulating  the  waste  and  supply  of  any  diseased  organ, 
for  there  would  then  be  no  fixed  period  of  duration  for  any 
series  of  organic  development,  and  life  would  become  an 
indefinite  existence,  with  waste  and  growth  alike  the  hand- 
maid of  suffering. 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Belfield,  in  his  third  "  Cartwright  Lecture," 
says:  "  '  Anthrax '  is  proven  to  be  not  only  associated  with, 
but  also  caused  by  a  bacillus.  Koch  has  even  induced  the 
disease  by  inoculation  with  the  one  hundred  and  fifteenth 
successive  'culture'  upon  solids." 

But  this  does  not  prove  that  the  bacterium  is  primary  to 
the  disease,  and  if  not,  what  practical  benefit  is  medical  sci- 
ence to  derive  from  a  knowledge  that  disease  may  be  pro- 
duced by  inoculation  with  the  indefinite  'culture'  of  the 
organisms.  Pus  in  an  abscess  is  not  the  cause  of  the  abscess, 
but  is  the  result  of  the  molecular  perturbation  of  the  tissues 
caused  by  inflammation. 

Variola  is  primary  to  inoculation,  and  should  bacteria  be 
found  in  the  lymph  of  the  vesicle,  that  fact  would  not  be  any 
evidence  that  these  organisms  were  the  primary  cause  of  the 
disease,  nor  would  it  offer  any  suggestion  by  which  the  dis- 
ease can  be  avoided  or  more  successfully  treated.  The  cita- 
tions of  this  learned  lecturer  are  full  of  interest,  but  the  ap- 
plication of  his  investigations  should  be  reversed  and  what 
he  considers  the  primary  cause  should  be  assigned  to  a 
secondary  position. 

The  maggot  in  the  neglected  dressing  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  sore,  but  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  exuda- 
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when  applied  to  diseases  that  arise  from  individual  eoiitaet 
and  influence  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  large  basins  of  rivers 
that  are  overflowed  annually,  and  whose  morbific  agencies  are 
swept  by  the  winds  high  up  the  rivers;  but  our  nomenclature 
becomes  greatly  confused  when  we  speak  of  "malario-typboid  " 
as  typho-malarial  fevers,  for,  if  we  have  any  distinct  views  of 
the  etiology  of  such  cases,  we  imply  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct agents  at  work  at  the  same  time,  and  shall  be  liable  to 
direct  our  treatment  to  an  imaginary  foe.  The  clinical  im- 
port of  a  correct  diagnosis  cannot  be  over-valued. 

During  the  Autumn  months  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  wind 
to  blow  along  the  coast  from  the  north  three  or  four  weeks, 
without  interruption;  and  during  these  seasons  we  find  h 
large  number  of  people  among  us  suffering  from  restlessness 
and  nervous  irritation.  This  effect  of  the  north  winds  was 
noticed  by  the  old  Spanish  population  long  before  the  Amer- 
icans settled  here,  and  they  were  called  the  niantos  venosas^  or 
poisonous  wind. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  allude  to  the  condition  of 
cemeteries  within  the  limits  of  cities  as  sources  of  disease. 
The  popular  notion  prevails  that  much  sickness  arises  from 
the  gases  of  these  repositories  of  the  dead.  Statistics,  how- 
ever, warrant  the  opposite  conclusion,  for  sextons  and  grave 
diggers,  who  live  in  graveyards,  are  known,  in  vital  statistics, 
to  belong  to  the  class  of  men  who  live  the  longest,  and 
opinions  based  upon  such  facts  far  outweigh  all  declarations 
to  the  contrary.  Any  legislation  to  remov^e  the  dead  from 
our  burying  grounds  must  be  guided  by  some  other  reason 
than  that  of  sanitary  necesity.  So  well  established  is  the  fact 
of  the  longevity  of   the  sexton,  that  it  has  become  the  suj)- 

> 

ject  of  song: 

"  Nigh  to  a  grave  just  newly  made. 
Leaned  a  sexton  old  on  his  earth  worn  spade; 
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HU  work  was  done,  and  he  paused  to  wait 
The  funeral  train  through  the  open  gate. 
A  relic  of  bygone  days  was  he. 
And  his  hair  was  white  as  the  foaming  sea; 
And  these  words  came  from  his  lips  so  thjn: 
I  gather  them  in ;  I  gather  them  in." 

I  would  rather  live  in  the  city  of  the  dead,  where  fifty 
thousand  bodies  were  undergoing  decomposition,  so  far  a* 
being  secure  from  any  influence  likely  to  bring  upon. me  any 
disease,  than  have  one  cabbage-head  by  the  door  of  my  resi- 
dence undergoing  the  fermentive  process  of  decay.  This 
declaration  has  a  higher  and  more  important  significance  than 
is  found  in  the  selfishness  of  choice;  it  has  its  support  in  the 
scientific  proposition  of  the  correlation  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  bids  defiance  to  the  obtrusive  rhetoric  and  logic  of  non- 
medical learning.  This  is  the  voice  of  science  and  investi- 
gation, and  legislation  based  upon  this  view  of  the  subject 
will  receive  the  sanction  of  every  noble  and  generous  in- 
stinct of  the  heart,  and  expediency  and  sanitary  necessity  will 
not  be  confounded. 

Wliile  science  is  advancing,  new  problems  presented  and 
solved,  and  the  world  is  growing  wiser,  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  growth  of  intelligence  is  a  fair  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  physical  force,  especially  if  we  consider  that  man  origi- 
nates nothing  in  himself,  and  through  the  "  receptivity  "  of 
his  organism  is  only  enabled  to  give  expression  in  some  com- 
pact form  to  existing  facts  and  eternal  truths. 

From  the  evidences  around  us,  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  the  world  is  fuller  of  the  forces  of  mind,  irresistibly 
placing  the  races  of  men  on  a  higher  plane  of  intelligence 
than  it  is  with  the  germs  and  organisms  that  are  supposed  to 
be  daily  undermining  tlie  health  of  man  and  hurrying  him  on 
to  early  decay. 

I  present  this  as  a  parenthesis,  to  introduce  another  branch 
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of  this  subject,  relating  to  the  moral  influences  as  causes  or 
preventive  means  of  disease :     Among  the  first,  I  will  call  your 
attention  to  the  great  religious  excitements  —  not  in   San 
Francisco — which  produce  an  increased  action  in  the  heart 
and  arteries,  stimulating  the  nervous  system,  exciting  the 
brain,  and  generally  interfering  with  the  functions  of  physi- 
cal life.     Judgment  becomes  submissive  to  strong  emotions 
and  inapulses,  and  exposures  to  heat,  cold,  storms,  loss  of 
sleep,  and  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  hygiene,  follow  in  the 
train  of  sequences.      This  is  purely  the  medical  view  of   the 
subject  and  its  inorale^  for  it  is  morally  wrong  to  do  anything 
that  injures  health,  as  feeble  health  begets  peevishness,  men- 
tal aberrations,  and  physical  suffering.     But  I  must  not  be 
understood  as  speaking  against  rational  worship  or  creeds,  for 
I  hold  that  a  man  whose  daily  life  is  not  guided  by  some  re- 
ligious sentiment,  is  like  the  man  described  by  Shakespeare, 
*'  who  has  not  music  in  his  soul."      I  only  allude  to  the  sub- 
ject in  its  physiological  relations  to  health  and  disease,  and 
hold  to  the  text — "  let  your  moderation  be  known  unto  all  men." 
Sickness  follows  as  the  inevitable  result  of  such  needless  ex- 
posures, and  no  "  divinity  "  interferes  to  prevent  it.     Provi- 
dence is  never  harnessed   to  ambulahce  to  tenderly  care  for 
those  who  are  careless  about  themselves.     All  great  excite- 
ments are  followed  by  exhaustive  reactions. 

The  hurry  and  excitement  of  the  tradesman,  the.  restless- 
ness and  care  of  the  banker,  the  broker  and  men  on  'change, 
in  times  of  any  great  financial  crisis,  are  as  much  predispos- 
ing causes  of  disease  as  excesses  of  heat  and  cold,  and  far 
outweigh  the  influences  of  sewer  gases  in  producing  morbid 
changes  in  the  physical  economy  of  man. 

The  loss  of  property,  great  and  sudden  disappointment 
in  any  of  the  important  affairs  of  life,  untidy  habits  and 
filthy  apartments,  are  all  factors  in  the  economy  of  health, 
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and  are  predisposing  causes  of  sickness  which  the  intelligent 
physician  never  overlooks. 

Intemperance,  irregular  habits  of  eating,  drinking,  sleep- 
ing, and  violent  exercise,  are  also  among  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  excitements  incident  to  the  great  struggles 
of  life  which  disturb  the  mental  forces,  encourage  exposure, 
and  result  in  physical  prostration,  a  disturbance  of  the  nor- 
mal functions,  and  consequently  disease;  also,  the  hidden 
throes  of  discontent,  swelling  the  arteries  of  life  and  ebbing 
and  flowing  in  tumultuous  convulsions  through  every  avenue 
of  thought  and  feeling,  are  among  the  most  potent  agencies 
to  overthrow  reason  and  disturb  the  functions  of  physical  life 
of  all  that  pertains  to  health. 

Among  all  the  forces  to  which  the  functions  of  health  are 
exposed,  "  fear  "  produces  the  greatest  outward  manifestation. 
It  is  said  by  the  historian,  that  so  great  was  the  anxiety  and 
fear  of  Marie  Antoinette  during  the  night  of  her  flight  from 
Paris  to  Varennes,  that  her  hair  turned  white.  The  poet 
makes  her  say: 

*'  My  hair  is  gray  but  not  with  years, 

For  it  grew  white. 

In  a  single  night — 
As  men's  have  grown  by  sudden  fears." 

Byron  completes  this  description  in  his  "  Prisoner  of  Chil- 
lon,".  and  appeals  to  the  strongest  sympathies  of  human  na- 
ture, in  the  tender  pathos  of  his  verse. 

The  many  interesting  experiments  in  psycology  can  leave 
no  doubt  but  psychic  influences  cause  disease,  and  those  best 
skilled  in  biology,  and  who  best  understand  the  psychometric 
laws  of  compensation  of  mental  forces,  will  the  most  readily 
secure  the  patient's  confidence  and  give  relief.  This  subject, 
connected  with  medicine,  leads  to  an  avenue  of  thought 
which  carries  us  beyond  the  legitimate  province  of  this  dis- 
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cussion.     Whatever  may  he  vour  verdict,  I  trust  you  will 
•    consider  that  in  preparing  this  paper  I  have  lahored  earnestly 
in  the  interest  of  progressive  medicine. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  allow 
me  to  say:  From  the  earliest  dawning  of  creation,  amid  the 
ponderous  throes  of  nature  to  hring  organized  matter  into 
living  forms,  there  has  been  a  growing  contest  with  every 
form  of  germinating  cell  for  a  higher  and  better  defined 
condition  of  life  as  the  result  of  never  varying,  progressive 
and  inherent  forces,  and  from  the  voiceless  chaos  of  primeval 
thought  has  l)een  evolved  the  highest  order  of  intellectual 
beings — man. 

To  gain  practical  knowledge  so  essential  to  individual  suc- 
cess, and  the  greatest  good  to  our  fellow  men,  we  do  not  look 
through  the  prism  of  fancy  nor  gaze  upon  the  kaleidescopic 
objects  presented  by  the  rapidly  changing  phases  of  daily 
life,  but  penetrate,  with  thought  intent,  the  arcanum  which 
lies  beyond,  and  glean  from  the  intellectual  forces  all  that  is 
of  value  to  science  and  to  art.  And  in  preparing  this  paper 
1  have  endeavored  to  leave  speculation,  <leal  with  facts,  and 
follow  the  true  path  of  science  that  I  might  present  truths 
worthy  of  your  leisure  c<msideration. 
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TWO  CASES  OF  KNIFE-WOUND  OF  CHEST,  AND 
REMOVAL  OF  SALIVARY  CALCULI. 

BY    J.    BRADJOKD    CUX,    M.  I>. 

Mk.  Prksidknt  and  Membkkr  ok  TiiK  Mkiucai.  Socikty  of 
TiiK  Statk  <ik  rAi.rroRKiA:  Tlie  following  cHBee  may  Le  of 
iiitcreBt  to  you,  owing  to  uome  peculiarities  of  the  wounds  of 
the  cliest.  and  the  rarity  of  the  formation  of  calculi  in  the 
salivary  glands: 

I  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  report  of  the  cases,  reserving 
comment  until  after  their  recital.  Tlie  lirst  is  that  of  a 
healthy  looking  Spaniard,  aged  alntut  forty  years,  married,  a 
little  more  than  average  height  and  weight,  muscles  well  de- 
veloped. Saw  him  first  at  11:30  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  Deceml)er 
20th,  1881.  lie  was  then  comatose;  pulse  not  perceptible 
at  the  wrist;  breathing  very  slowly — not  more  than  three  or 
four  times  per  minute.  This  condition  of  sliock,  or  collapse, 
WHS  the  result  of  a  wound  made  by  a  dagger  or  poignard, 
nearly  one  inch  wide  and  about  eight  inches  long.  Tlie 
wound  was  situated  between  the  fourth  and  tifth  ribs,  two  or 
three  inclies  to  the  right  of  the  right  nipple,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  liue  made  by  ]»issiug  around  the  body  through  Ijotli 
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Btimulants  from  the  drug  store;  probed  the  wound  sufficiently 
to  ascertain  that  the  chest  cavity  had  been  penetrated  and  the 
lung  probably  collapsed;  sealed  up  the  wound  and  applied  a 
bandage  snugly  around  the  chest.  Under  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants the  patient  began  to  breathe  oftener,  and  in  an  hour 
became  conscious.  There  was,  however,  no  pulse  at  the  wrist 
at  1:30  A.  M.,  two  hours  from  the  time  I  first  saw  him.  The 
patient  had  received  the  wound  about  half  an  hour  before  I 
saw  him.  He  was  therefore  unconscious  for  about  one  hour 
and  a  half,  and  there  was  no  perceptible  pulse  at  the  wrist  for 
about  two  hours  and  a  half,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  and  how 
much  longer  I  do  not  know,  for  I  left  the  patient  in  charge 
of  his  friends,  ordering  the  stimulants  continued,  and  hot 
applications  to  the  lower  extremities;  also,  a  superabundance 
of  bed-clothing  over  him. 

I  saw  him  the  next  day  about  9  o'clock  a.  m.  Reaction  w^as 
very  slowly  taking  place;  pulse  very  small  at  the  wrist — about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  per  minute.  The  patient  answered  ques- 
tions intelligently,  which  was  not  the  case  with  all  questions 
the  night  previous.  An  examination  showed  the  right  lung 
to  be  collapsed,  and  the  chest  cavity  on  that  side  full  of  blood; 
gave  an  unfavorable  prognosis;  ordered  morphia  sufficient  to 
control  the  pains  which  were  now  beginning  to  be  felt  on 
that  side  of  the  chest.  Saw  the  patient  again  at  4:30  p.  m., 
and  about  10:30  p.  m.  The  pulse  and  respiration  were  a  little 
less  rapid,  but  he  suffered  a  great  deal  from  pains  in  the  chest 
and  difficulty  of  breathing;  continued  the  morphia. 

The  next  day,  Tliursday,  the  pulse  and  respiration  were  a 
little  less  frequent,  the  temperature  101°  to  102°.  In  the 
afternoon,  about  one  o'clock,  I  had  the  patient  carried  on  a 
stretcher  to  the  house  of  relatives,  about  four  blocks  distant; 
used  stimulants — whisky  and  valerianate  of  ammonia — both 
before  and  after  moving  him.     The  patient  was  not  injured 
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by  the  removal,  but  benefited  as  to  surroundings  and  his 
mental  condition,  he  feeling  better  contented.  The  room  he 
had  left  was  only  a  very  little  larger  than  the  bed  it  contained. 
The  next  day  the  pulse,  respiration  and  temperature  re- 
mained about  the  same.  The  patient  expectorated  some 
blood  several  times  during  the  day.  Tlie  castor  oil  given  t\\e 
day  before  operated.     Ordered  the  following: 

Fl'd  Ext.  Ergot. 

Fl'd  Ext.  Lycop.  Virg.  aa.  oz  i. 

Tinct.  Digital,  dr.  i. 
M.  S.     Give  a  teaspoonful  every  two  hours  until  spitting  of  blood  ceases. 
Also  continue  the  morphia  as  required  to  control  the  pain. 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  condition  about  the  same  as  to 
pulse,  temperature  and  respiration.  About  8:30  o'clock  of 
the  previous  evening  the  patient  had  what  his  attendants 
called  a  spasm,  which  lasted  nearly  half  an  hour.  Also  an- 
other at  about  ten  o'clock  p.  m.  lie  experienced  intense  and 
excruciating  pain  in  the  wound  and  back,  before,  during,  and 
after  each  of  these  rigors;  ordered  the  morphia  increased  in 
quantity,  which  controlled  the  rigors. 

Tlie  next  day,  Sunday,  there  was  a  slight  diminution  in  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respiration,  the  former  being  124, 
the  latter  32  per  minute.  The  temperature  was  101°  in  the 
morning  and  102°  in  the  ev^ening.  Al)out  5  p.  m.  the  bowels 
operated  and  a  diarrhea  set  in,  w^iich  lasted  until  I  saw  him 
the  next  day.  His  attendants  stated  that  he  must  have  had 
fifteen  or  twenty  operations  up  to  9:30  the  next  morning. 
One  which  he  had  while  I  was  with  him  at  this  latter  time, 
contained  blood.  Others,  they  said,  had  l)een  similar;  or- 
dered the  following: 

Pulv.  doveri, 
Acidi  tannici,  aa.  dr.  ss. 
M.  ,  In  chart  x  div.     S.    Give  a  powder  every  three  hours,  until  the  diarrhea 
is  checked. 
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At  5  p.  M.  of  the  same  day  the  diarrhea  is  somewhat  bet- 
ter,  he  having  had  but  two  passages  since  noon.  Tlie  pulise 
is  much  more  compressible  than  ]>efore,  but  not  more  fre- 
quent; it  is  much  smaller,  also  some  perspiration  and  evi- 
dence of  exhaustion;  respiraticm,  20;  temperature,  101.5°. 

Tuesday  the  condition  was  al)out  the  same;  no  appetite; 
ordered  chalk  mixture  and  catechu. 

Wednesday,  condition  about  the  same  at  9  a.  m.;  ordered 
a  dose  of  castor  oil ;  an  enema  of  starch  and  laudanum  to  be 
given  after  the  oil  had  operated.  By  a  mistake  of  the  inter- 
preter the  patient  drank  the  starch  and  laudanum  at  one 
o'clock,  there  being  a  teaspoonful  of  laudanum,  and  was  given 
an  injection  of  castile  soap  and  water.  I  saw  him  at  live 
o'clock  -four  hours  after  drinking  the  injection.  Ye  Gods  I 
what  a  change!  The  pupils  are  contracted  to  a  mere  point; 
the  pulse  is  78  -yesterday  it  was  about  120;  the  temperature 
is  JMr  yesterday  it  was  101.5°;  respirati(m  not  so  much 
affected  it  is  now  2+  —yesterday  about  20.  The  patient  is 
not  at  all  sleepy;  says  he  feels  '* bully,"  whatever  that  may 
mean.  The  injectitm  has  evidently  been  of  greater  benefit  t< 
him  than  if  it  had  been  given  in  the  usual  orthodox  style. 

Next  day,  Thursday,  at  9  a.  m.,  the  pulse  was  about  80  per 
minute,  and  dicrotic;  respiration,  26;  temperature,  100"*; 
patient  perspiring  freely;  had  considerable  pain  in  the  chest 
during  the  night.  There  seemed  to  be  no  bad  effect  from  the 
teaspoonful  of  laudanum  taken  the  day  before,  unless  the  di- 
crotic pulse  is  due  to  that  cause.  The  patient  is  much  re- 
duced in  strength,  it  having  now  been  ten  days  since  the 
receipt  of  the  wound.  The  rigors,  diarrhea,  anorexia,  etc., 
pointing  towards  septicwinia,  and  there  having  been  no  appre- 
ciable change  in  the  physical  signs  on  examination  of  the 
cliest,  and  feeling  quite  certain  that  the  patient  could  not 
recover  without  surgical   interference,  I  decided  to  perform 
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paracentesis  thoracis  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  Accordingly,  at  that 
hour,  assisted  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Prevost  and  Dr.  Thomas  Kelly, 
without  the  use  of  any  anesthetic,  I  introduced  the  needle  of 
the  aspirator  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs,  a  little  pos- 
terior to  a  perpendicular  line  drawn  downward  from  the  right 
axilla.  Immeuiately  rather  thick  and  very  dark  colored  blood 
began  to  flow.  The  pulse  was  seventy-six  before  the  opera- 
tion, and  one  hundred  and  ten  after  it.  The  stream  continued 
until  about  three  pints  of  blood  had  been  drawn.  By  chang- 
ing the  position  of  the  patient  a  little,  one-half  a  pint  more 
was  obtained,  making  three  and  one-half  pints  in  all.  Ex- 
amination with  a  stethoscope,  and  by  percussion,  now  showed 
that  the  compressed  lung  was  beginning  to  expand.  This  it 
continued  to  do,  slowly,  however,  until  the  vesicular  murmur 
could  be  heard,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  over  nearly  the  entire 
space  normally  filled  with  lung  tissue.  There  was  a  gradual 
improvement  in  all  the  symptoms,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month 
the  patient  considered  himself  entirely  well.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  space  of  perhaps  two  inches  extending  around  the  body 
for  about  one-half  tlie  distance  occupied  by  lung  on  that  side, 
at  the  lower  posterior  portion  which  on  percussion  gave 
marked  dullness,  and  on  auscultation  failed  to  give  the  nor- 
mal vesicular  murmur.  This  condition  remained  for  about 
six  weeks,  the  date  of  my  last  examination  of  the  case,  but 
was  very  slowly  disappearing.  Was  this  dullness  the  re- 
sult of  retained  fluid,  or  of  imperfect  expansion  of  the  lung 
below  the  cicatrix  made  by  the  healing  of  the  knife-wound  in 
the  lung  tissue?  Physical  examination  failed  to  show  signs 
of  fluid,  therefore  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  imperfect  ex- 
pansion was  the  cause.  If  so,  could  it  have  been  avoided  by 
withdrawing  the  blood  sooner?  I  think  not,  because  the 
probabilities  are  that  one  of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes  was 
severed  by  the  knife,  and  the  healing  process  probably  oblit- 
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erated  its  cavity,  so  tliat  no  air  could  enter  the  part  of    the 
lung  supplied  by  it.     And  had  the  blood  been  withdrawn  lie- 
fore  the  wound  in  the  Inner  had  healed,  the  expansion  would 
probably  have   '*  torn  agap  the  healing  wound  afresh,"    and 
secondary  hemorrhage  into  the  cavity  would  doubtless  have 
been  fatal.     Some  of  my  medical  friends   suggested,  before 
the  operation,  that  I  might  lind  the  blood  coagulated.     I  did 
not  think  so,  for  although  I  failed  u)  find  anything  in  regard 
to  the  subject  in  my  text-books  or  journals,  my  experience 
led  me  to  conclude  that  blood  in  large  quantities,  say  more 
than  a  pint  in  any  of  the  cavities  or  tissues  of   the  body,  if 
the  temperature  is  kept  at  or  above  normal,  does  not  coag- 
ulate. 

It  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  contrast  that  I  briefly  notice 
another  case,  occurring  at  the  same  time  I  was  attending  the 
case  above  reported. 

The  patient  was  an  American,  aged  about  thirty-tive,  a 
laborer,  single,  (►f  light  complexion,  average  size  and  weight. 
On  December  27th,  1881,  he  received  a  knife-wound  between 
tlio  third  and  fourth  ribs  on  the  left  side,  about  five  inches 
from  the  sternum.  The  wound  was  irregular,  patulous,  and 
the  air  escaj)e(l  very  freely  on  forced  expiration.  Tliere  had 
not  been  very  much  hemorrhage,  although  it  had  been  several 
hours  since  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  and  the  patient  had 
been  brought  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  on  a  freight  train.  I 
sewed  up  the  wound  and  sealed  it  with  adhesive  plasters,  put 
on  a  good  sized  compress,  and  bandaged  the  entire  chest,  to 
avoid  if  possible  the  emphysema  which  under  such  circum- 
stances would  be  sure  to  take  place.  The  wound  in  the  ex- 
ternal muscles  healed  by  first  intention:  not  so  with  the  in- 
tercostals.  Emphysema  made  its  appearance  within  the  first 
twelve  hours,  extending  to  the  shoulders,  neck,  and  face. 

At  the  end  of  about  a  week  the  wound  in  the  iutercosti^l 
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iini8cles  healed,  and  there  was  no  return  of  tlie  einphyseniH. 
The  patient  made  a  speedy  recovery,  with  no  unfavorable 
symptoms.  There  were  signs  of  a  small  hemorrhage  into 
the  pleural  cavity,  but  these  disappeared  at  the  end  of  two 
weeks.  Could  the  blood  have  been  absorbed  by  the  serous 
membrane  ? 

I  will  now  give  very  briefly  a  report  of  a  case  of  removal 
of  salivarj''  calculi  from  the  submaxillary  gland. 

Mr.  J.  D.,  aged  52  years,  born  in  Prussia,  a  mechanic.  In 
January,  1880,  had  an  inflammation  of  the  right  submaxillaiy 
gland,  which  lasted  tw-o  or  three  weeks. 

Instead  of  breaking  externally,  notwithstanding  treatment 
to  promote  it,  it  discharged  very  freely  through  Wharton's 
duct,  and  there  had  been  a  discharge  of  pus  through  that  duct 
until  May  29th,  1882-    more  than  two  years. 

An  examination  showed  the  gland  to  be  of  about  normal  size, 
but  indurated.  By  pressing  on  it  pus  could  be  made  t3  flow 
from  the  outlet  of  the  duct  near  the  fraenum  linguae.  An 
ordinary  silver  probe  passed  readily  along  the  course  of  the 
duct  to  the  gland.  The  touch  revealed  either  necrosed  bone 
or  a  calculus,  the  removal  of  which  I  assured  the  patient 
would  be  necessary  before  he  could  recover.  As  he  had  been 
under  the  treatment  of  one  or  two  other  physicians  without 
benetit,  he  consented.  Without  the  use  of  an  aniesthetic  I  cut 
into  the  gland  from  the  inside  of  the  mouth  with  an  ordinary 
bistoury,  wrapped  with  a  roller  bandage,  except  the  point. 
The  probe  passed  through  the  duct,  and  its  point  being  my 
guide  as  to  where  to  cut.  I  removed  with  bullet  forceps  two 
small  calculi  of  the  foUowing  dimensions:  The  larger  is  ir- 
regular in  shape,  with  a  smooth  surface  on  one  end;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  surface  is  quite  rough.  It  is  thirteen  milli- 
meters (a  little  more  than  half  an  inch)  long,  eight  broad,  and 
seven   thick.     The  smaller  one  is  flat,  smooth  on  one  side 
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— where  it  probably  rested  HgaiiiBt  the  end  of  the   otiier 


rough  on  tlie  other  bide  and  edges.  It  is  seven  millimeters 
long,  five  l)road,  and  two  tliiek.  They  are  dirty  broMrii  in 
color,  the  rough  projections  lighter  than  the  background,  very 
hard,  having  the  appearance  of  brown  quartz  on  the  smooth 
surfaces.  Internally  the  larger  one  is  snowy  white.  It  sho^i^s 
under  the  microscope  several  forms  of  crystallization. 

The  patient  made  a  speedy  recovery,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  no  symptoms  of  the  formation  of  a  new  calculus  have 
been  manifested. 
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A  BRIEF  SKETCH   OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
MEDICAL    LAW   OF   CALIFORNIA. 


BY    H.    GIBBONS,    SR.,    M.  D. 


It  has  appeared  to  me  that  a  sketch  of  tlie  lustory  of  the 
Medical  Law  of  California  should  be  entered  on  the  records 
of  the  State  Society.  With  this  view  I  have  drawm  up  rather 
hastily  the  following  account: 

In  1872,  Dr.  Ira  E.  Oatman  introduced  a  resolution  advis- 
ing legislation  for  the  protection  of  society  against  quacks 
and  impostors.  In  1874,  the  late  Dr.  Logan  introduced 
the  draft  of  a  law  on  the  subject.  A  free  discussion 
developed  some  opposition  to  the  measure,  on  the  ground, 
mainly,  that  medical  legislation  in  America  had  hith- 
erto failed  in  its  purpose,  and  had  been  generally  abandoned. 
But  the  great  majority  of  the  members  fell  in  with  the  move- 
ment, and  the  minority,  as  became  all  true  and  loyal  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  withdrew  their  opposition  and  mostly 
agreed  to  cociperate  with  their  associates  in  trying  the  exper- 
iment. Accordingly  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a 
bill,  lay  it  before  the  Legislature,  and  procure  its  passage,  if 
possible. 

They  procured  a  conference  with  the  Committees  on  Hos- 
pitals of  file  two  houses  and  other  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture who  were  interested  in  the  object.  A  free  interchange 
of  views  took  place.  The  question  was,  not  exactly  what  kind 
of  a  law  was  desirable,  but  what  kind  of  a  law  could  l)e  put 
through  the  Legislature^     All  were  agreed  on  the  main  issue. 
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but  it  became  man  if  est  that  no  law  could  be  passed  restricting 
from  practice  Homeopaths  and  Eclectics.  Some  compromise 
was  necessary.  It  was  proposed  that  each  of  the  three  classes 
of  practitioners  having  a  State  Society  organized,  should  be 
authorized  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Examiners,  who  should  grant 
licenses  to  duly  qualified  individuals  of  its  class  making  ap- 
plication therefor.  For  the  first  six  months  the  Boards  were 
empowered  by  the  law  to  examine  applicants  who  had  no  di- 
plomas, and  to  issue  licenses  to  such  as  should  be  found 
properly  qualified.  At  tlie  expiration  of  six  months,  uo  li- 
cense should  be  granted  without  the  exhibition  of  a  diph)ma. 
The  bill  thus  drafted  was^presented  in  the  lower  House.  It 
passed  the  House  and  went  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  crowded 
out  by  the  pressure  of  otlier  business  and  by  some  members 
of  the  Senate  hostile  to  it,  until  near  the  close  of  the  session, 
when  another  bill  was  introduced  by  one  of  the  Senators,  con- 
taining the  leading  provisions  of  the  House  bill,  but  modify- 
ing it  materially  in  certain  parts.  This  bill  passed  the  Senate 
hurriedly,  and  was  sent  to  the  House  on  the  last  day  of  the 
sessi(m,  or  possibly  the  day  previous.  It  was  far  from  what  the 
committee  of  the  State  Society  desired,  so  that  the  committee 
hesitated  whether  to  push  for  its  passage.  They  were  advised, 
however,  by  several  members  of  the  House,  among  whom  were 
Hon.  J.  R.  Mc(\>nnell  -late  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor -  then  altepresentative  in  the  Legislature  from  LosAn- 
o-eles,  and  Hon.  John  M.  Swift,  of  San  Francisco,  to  accept  it  as 
the  best  that  could  be  done,  and  as  a  crude  enactment  which 
would  give  the  profession  a  foothold  for  future  action.  Any 
amendment  of  it  by  the  House  would  sentl  it  back  to  the 
Senate,  and  would  certainly  put  it  to  dt^ath.  Fnder  the  circum- 
stances the  bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  and  having  received 
the  signature  of  the  (Tovernor,  became  a  law.  This  was 
in  1875. 
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It  has  since  been  amended  in  several  parts,  and  tliougli  im- 
proved from  the  law  as  first  passed,  is  far  from  perfect.  The 
Committee  on  Legislation,  appointed  last  year  by  this  Society, 
apprehensive  that  any  attempt  still  furtlier  to  improve  it 
might  lead  to  its  repeal,  made  no  effort  to  have  the  law 
changed. 

It  is  due  to  .Fudge  McC^onnell  to  say,  that  without  his  aid 
no  medical  law  could  have  passed.  His  support  was  brought 
about  by  a  curious  chain  of  circumstances.  Most  of  us  re- 
member the  man  "  Aborn,"  who  flashed  up  a  few  years  ago 
as  a  great  "  doctor,''  and  who  furnished  to  some  of  the  news- 
papers so  much  advertising  that  people  began  to  think  their 
proprietors  were  partners  in  the  game.  In  the  midst  of  what 
was  thought  by  the  public  a  lucrative  and  triumphant  career, 
Aborn  left  San  Francisco  and  w^ent  to  Los  Angeles  to  gather 
in  the  gold  of  the  City  of  the  Angels.  A  poor  woman  whose 
husband  was  far  advanced  in  consumption,  was  induced  to 
apply  to  him  on  his  account.  Aborn,  whose  charges  were 
always  princely,  promised  to  cure  the  sick  man  for  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  paid  in  advance.  The  condition  of  the  woman's 
family  excited  much  sympathy  among  the  people  of  Los  An- 
geles, and  she  found  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  money  among 
the  wealthy  citizens.  Aborn  was  paid,  and  set  to  work  to 
cure  the  patient,  whom  he  treated  so  effectually  that  the  poor 
fellow  died  and  was  buried  in  less  than  a  .week.  The  gentle- 
men who  had  contributed  to  the  fund  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, heard  of  it,  opened  their  eyes,  and  called  a  meeting, 
which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  wait  on 
the  impostor,  and  require  him  to  return  the  money  to  the 
w^idow  and  to  leave  Los  Angeles  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Aborn  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  visit,  and  struck  his 
colors  immediately,  begging  that  he  be  allowed  to  retain 
enough  to  pay  his  way  to  San  Francisco,  to  w4uch  the  com 
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mittee  consented,  the  balance  being  paid  to  the  afflicted 
woman.  Aborn  suddenly  disappeared  abont  this  time,  and 
never  since  has  risen  above  the  horizon  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Judge  McConnell  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  tlie  fund, 
and  soon  afterwards  took  his  seat  in  the  Legislature  at  Sac- 
ramento, lie  had  learned  a  lesson  which  revealed  to  him  the 
true  relations  of  charlatanism  to  human  interests,  and  he  was 
not  slow  in  casting  his  valuable  influence  against  fraud  and 
imposture  under  the  guise  of  tlie  Healing  Art. 

At  every  session  of  the  Legislature  since  the  enactment  of 
the  law,  efforts  have  been  made  for  its  repeal  or  for  modifi- 
cations nearly  equivalent.  Certain  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, possessed  by  nature  of  a  contrary  spirit,  or  from  per- 
jonal  motives,  have  engaged  in  these  efforts.  But  they  have 
mostly  sprung  from  tlie  advertising  quacks  of  San  Francisco, 
and  to  some  extent  from  newspaper  men  wlio  had  large 
profits  througli  advertising.  Money  has  been  raised  and  lob- 
byists sent  to  tlie  Capitol  on  this  business.  The  exemplary 
honesty  of  legislators  forbids  the  suspicion  that  any  of  them 
received  portions  of  this  money,  except  some  members  of  the 
legal  profession  who  were  hired  in  great  privacy  and  modesty 
to  take  the  side  of  quackery  against  the  people,  instead  of 
defending  the  cause  of  the  people.  It  has  required  constant 
vigilance  to  defeat  these  insidious  measures. 

Many  individuals  in  the  profession  have  urged  the  objec- 
tion that  the  law  places  Homeopaths  and  Eclectics  on  the  same 
footing  as  members  of  the  regular  profession.  But  is  this  true  ? 
Before  the  enactment  of  the  law,  all  practitioners,  regular 
and  irregular,  and  all  outside  sects,  stood  on  the  same  foot- 
ing. Graduates  of  Harvard  and  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania had  no  rights  not  enjoyed  by  astrologers,  necroman- 
cers, spirit  healers,  and  the  legion  of  cormorants  that  infest 
the  outskirts  of  regular  medicine.    The  Law  conies  to  drive  out 
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the  wolves  and  to  segregate  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  The 
investigation  w^hich  it  institutes  reveals  the  true  status  of  all 
practitioners  in  the  State.  We  can  now  ascertain,  without 
any  question,  the  exact  status  of  every  practitioner  in  the 
State.  That  those  whom  we  designate  as  irregular  have 
licenses  to  practice  does  not  make  them  regular.  They  are 
not  on  the  same  footing  with  us  unless  we  choose  to  put  them 
there.  It  is  for  us  to  determine  the  question,  and  not  the 
law\  The  law  does  not  compel  us  to  consult  with  Homeo- 
paths or  Eclectics,  or  to  recognize  them  in  any  manner  what- 
ever. It  simply  defines  the  position  of  the  different  classes, 
enables  us  at  a  glance  over  the  general  list  of  licentiates,  to 
discriminate  between  them.  Before  its  existence,  the  sheep 
and  goats  and  wolves,  if  you  allow  me  a  rough  simile,  were 
all  in  the  same  crowd.     Now  we  know  "  who  is  who." 

Another  benefit  arising  from  the  law  and  the  agitation  pro- 
voked by  it,  is  tliat  the  attention  of  the  people  has  been 
awakened  to  the  general  subject.  They  have  begun  to  in- 
quire, what  means  all  this  turmoil  about  quacks?  The 
masses  seldom  think  of  the  difference  between  one  doctor 
and  another,  except  as  they  read  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
immense  skill  and  the  profound  knowledge  claimed  for 
himself  by  the  advertiser;  or  unless  some  kind  friend  or 
some  runner  or  procurer,  secretly  hired  for  the  purpose, 
enlightens  him  in  the  matter.  They  do  not  see  any  differ- 
ence between  a  doctor's  advertising  his  business  and  a  small 
tradesman  advertising  his  peanuts,  or  his  choice  Ilavanas, 
or  his  Boca  beer  and  schnapps.  They  have  not  yet  discov- 
ered that  the  amount  of  advertising  is  about  in  proportion 
to  the  ignorance,  effrontery  and  mendacity  of  the  advertiser; 
that  the  reason  for  advertising  himself  as  a  great  doctor  is 
that  no  other  person  knows  it  or  ever  will  find  it  out  unless 
he  himself  proclaims  the  secret;  and  that  the  advertisements 
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of  medical  pretenders  taken  collectively,  contain  a  hundred 
per  cent  more  falsehood  than  the  same  amount  of  composition 
in  our  language  on  any  other  subject. 

Another  prominent  objection  raised  against  the  law  is  the 
difficulty,  if  not  impossibility  of  enforcing  it.  Resistance 
on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality  has  led  to  one  appeal 
after  another,  by  quacks  convicted  in  the  inferior  courts. 
The  higher  courts  have  so  often  affirmed  its  constitutionality 
that  this  question  may  be  regarded  as  settled.  The  difficulty 
is  with  juries.  As  juries  are  now  chosen,  it  is  easy  to  throw 
the  legal  drag-net  so  that  intelligence  and  honesty  shall  be 
excluded,  and  only  ignorant  and  unprincipled  men  shall  con- 
trol the  result.  A  jury,  the  majority  of  which  is  capable  of 
perjury,  can  commonly  be  obtained.  Such  cases  have  oc- 
cured  several  times,  once  notably  at  Sacramento,  where  an  ig- 
norant oculist  was  the  subject  of  prosecution.  The  evidence 
was  plain  as  noonday  that  the  man  had  practiced  without  a 
license.  Nothing  to  the  contrary  was  offered  in  deffense. 
But  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  in  his  favor,  thus  openly, 
shamelessly  and  wickedly  baptizing  their  souls  in  the  blackest 
perjury. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  some  of  the  subterfuges  by  means 
of  which  violators  of  the  law  escape  its  operation.  In  the 
case  of  a  healer  by  the  touch  or  by  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
a  judge  in  a  lower  court — lower  in  more  than  one  sense- 
decided  that  professing  to  heal  disease  by  these  means  is  not 
practicing  medicine,  and  dismissed  the  case.  The  counsel 
for  the  accused  was  an  aged  man  of  the  strictest  morals,  who 
acted  his  part  conscientiously.  On  being  remonstrated  with 
on  account  of  his  defending  an  impostor,  he  justified  his 
course  by  referring  io  the  example  of  J(^sus,  who  healed  the 
sick  by  the  laying  on  of  hands;  overlooking  the  fact  that  his 
great  exemplar  did  not  advertise  for  custom,  nor  charge  so 
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many  pieces  of  silver  for  every  cure,  nor  fee  a  lawyer  to  pro- 
tect him  from  prosecution. 

As  the  enforcement  of  the  law — and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  all  law^s — depends  on  juries,  and  as  juries  are  commonly 
but  reflectors  of  public  opinion,  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil 
is  in  building  up  a  sound  public  sentiment  on  subjects  re- 
lating to  medical  practice.  lender  monarchical  governments 
arbitrary  laws  may  be  enacted  and  enforced  nolens  volens. 
But  in  our  free  country,  liberty,  license,  and  licentiousness 
are  above  the  laws,  and  when  these  are  combined  with  ig- 
norance, constant  effort  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  better 
classes  to  make  any  advance  in  the  right  direction — we  might 
almost  say  to  prevent  society  from  lapsing  into  barbarism. 

To  correct  public  sentiment  on  any  important  subject  is  a 
herculean  task.  But  Hercules,  though  dead,  still  lives,  and  the 
w^orld  is  full  of  heroes,  fighting  the  battles  of  life  and  warring 
courageously  against  error  and  evil.  Our  profession  is  not 
wanting  in  men  equal  to  the  task.  The  present  system  of 
educaticm  implants  in  the  minds  of  the  coming  generation 
the  germs  of  thought  and  knowledge,  which  will  develop  into 
a  sounder  public  sentiment,  and  elevate  the  masses  above  tlie 
mephitic  exhalations  which  they  now  respire.  The  w^ork  will 
be  slow  and  gradual,  requiring  patient  and  persevering  labor. 
^^Ijobor  inijyrobna  omnia  vinoif — is  no  new  experience. 
Many  of  the  periodicals  of  our  day  are  throwing  light  upon 
the  popular  mind  by  presenting  scientific  topics  in  words 
and  illustration*,  not  only  intelligible,  but  attractive  to  the 
common  understanding.  There  is  hope  in  the  future.  Xo  one 
can  deny  that  the  present  medical  law  has  exterminated  some 
of  the  vermin  of  quackery.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  it 
has  done  much  good  in  the  way  of  prevention.  Quacks  and 
charlatans  do  not  enjoy  a  climate  in  which  they  are  liable  at 
any  moment  to  visitation  by  a  customer  with  a  superfluity  of 
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brass  buttons  on  his  coat.  Doubtlessly  scores  of  itinerant 
prowlers  have  had  their  steps  directed  from  our  homes  by  fear 
of  the  medical  law. 

I  have  no  question  that  the  medical  law,  with  all  its  im- 
perfections and  impossibilities,  has  been  a  means  of  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  the  profession.  It  has  awakened  many  a 
sleepy  doctor,  and  infused  in  him  new  life.  It  has  roused 
the  ambition  of  many,  and  inspired  them  with  determination 
to  cultivate  medical  science  and  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 
It  has  been  a  stimulus  to  our  Society,  and  helped  to  place  it 
where  it  now  is — far  in  advance  of  its  status  a  few  years  ago^ 
and  with  prospects  brfghtening  from  year  to  year.  In  short, 
the  medical  law,  notw^ithstanding  all  that  can  be  said  against 
it,  has  more  than  paid  for  itself. 

A  word  in  conclusion,  to  such  brethren  in  the  profession  as 
find  it  impossible  to  concur  wnth  the  great  majority  in  sup- 
port of  the  medical  law\  Does  not  common  courtesy  require 
the  recognition  of  the  services  performed  by  the  friends  of 
the  law,  with  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  general  good? 
This  query  applies  with  emphasis  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
The  duties  performed  by  the  Board  have  been  laborious,  diffi- 
cult, and  onerous.  The  investigation  of  the  qualifications  of 
every  regular  practitioner  in  the  State,  the  prosecution  of 
offenders  against  the  law,  the  personal  attention  to  appeals, 
one  after  another,  ending  in  final  success  in  sustaining  the 
law,  the  investigation  and  detection  of  fraudulent  diplomas — 
these,  with  other  services  performed  by  the  Board,  entitle 
them  to  the  gratitude  and  thanks  of  every  member  of  this 
Society  and  all  others  of  the  profession.  I  would  like  to  des- 
ignate the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Dr.  R.  II.  Plummer,  as 
deserving  especially  of  such  consideration. 

Then  let  my  dissenting  comrades  bear  themselves  in  pa- 
tience until  the  experiment  shall  have  been  fully  tried,  and 
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not  insist  on  abandoning  the  law  and  throwing  away  all  the 
work  of  years  and  the  money  expended.  Nor  should  i^  be 
forgotten  that  other  States  have  followed  our  example  a\id 
adopted  laws  more  or  less  like  ours,  and  that  still  others  are 
preparing  to  do  likewise.  In  no  instance  has  the  law  been 
repealed;  on  the  contrary,  such  legislation  generally  com- 
mands the  favor  of  the  profession  and  of  legislatures.  In 
using  all  effort  to  sustain  and  enforce  the  law,  we  of  Cali- 
fornia are  but  joining  the  great  army  of  the  profession,  and 
fighting  in  a  common  cause.  Let  our  motto  be,FNioN,  Har- 
mony, AND  Ctood  Feeling.     Success  will  follow. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MEDICAL  TOPOG 
RAPHY,  METEOROLOGY,  ENDEMICS,  ETC. 


Importance  of  Forest    Preservation    and    Tlinher   Culti- 
vation, 


BY    M.    M.    CHIPMAN,    M.  D.,    CHAIRMAN. 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
THE  State  of  California:  After  the  earth  had  performed 
its  annual  cycle  for  an  incomputable  period,  during  the  cool- 
ing off  process,  the  mighty  convnilsions  of  conflictiug  ele- 
ments, the  gradual  formation  of  soil  upon  its  surface,  the 
development  of  herb  and  fruit,  and  of  animal  life  adapted  to 
his  uses  and  control,  then  was  man  created,  or,  as  Mr.  Dar- 
win would  say,  developed,  and  given  dominion  over  every 
living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth;  and  the  first  ccnn- 
mandment  received  from  his  Creator  was:  "  Be  fruitful  and 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it/'  And  as 
we  examine  through  the  pages  of  history,  whether  among  the 
naticms  who  have  been  conversant  with  the  Sacred  Law  and 
Record,  or  of  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  Hebraic 
and  Christian  systems,  we  lind  that  the  highest  physical  de- 
velopment, the  farthest  advance  in  civilization,  and  the  great- 
est national  power  have  been  attained  by  those  branches  of 
the  race  who  have  appeared  to  be  most  earnest  in  carrying  out 
the  original  injunction.  And  of  tlie  leading  men  and  great 
thinkers  of  all  ages,  those  who  have  been  most  venerated  and 
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who  have  earned  and  received  moat  of  the  enduring  gratitude 
of  their  fellow-men,  have  either  been  discoverers  of  additional 
resources,  or  organizers  of  movements  in  the  same  general 
direction  of  accumulation  and  advancement ;  and  at  this 
period  of  human  existence  no  one  who  claims  to  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  cultivated  humanitarian  sentiment  of  the  age, 
even  though  not  venerating  its  source,  will  dissent  from  the 
binding  force  of  the  vital  principles  enunciated  in  the  great 
fundamental  law. 

If  we  institute  inquiry  as  to  what  this  last  and  highest  or- 
der of  animated  creation  has  accomplished  in  compliance 
with  the  great  trust  devolved  upon  him,  we  shall  find  that  a 
great  deal  of  energy  and  capacity  have  been  displayed  in  cer- 
tain directions;  that  his  seed  has  greatly  multiplied,  and  that 
his  successors  have  spread  over  all  the  inhabitable  parts  of 
the  continents  and  to  the  isles  of  the  sea;  that  he  has  subju- 
gated the  animal  kingdom  and  reduced  it  to  his  will;  and 
has  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  brought  forth  the  metals 
and  moulded  them  to  his  purposes;  has  brought  under  culti- 
vation a  vast  area  of  earth's  surface;  and  that  throughout  the 
whole  world  we  find  the  results  of  his  toil,  the  monuments  of 
his  intelligent  labor,  and  the  specimens  of  his  inventive 
genius  and  skillful  handiwork;  in  the  gre**'-  cities  of  his 
building;  in  his  massive  and  beautiful  palaces;  his  immense 
and  numerous  systems  of  public  improvement;  and  in  the 
ingenious  and  complicated  devices  for  the  elimination  of 
force,  the  propulsion  of  conveyances,  and  the  transmission  of 
intelligence,  whereby  the  whole  civilized  world  is  brought 
into  immediate  intercommunication  and  into  close  commer- 
cial and  social  relation  and  interdependence;  and  to  this  we 
may  add  the  many  appliances  for  human  comfort,  the  nu- 
merous provisions  for  the  maintenance  and  care  of  those  who 
are  unable  to  maiiitaiu  and  care  for  tUemselves;  a  high  de> 
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regiment,  the  outlines  and  remains  of  broken  and  decayed 
internal  improvements  and  the  ruins  of  deserted  cities  being 
the  only  visible  evidence  of  the  former  fertility,  populous- 
ness,  and  opulence. 

Tne  late  Hon.  George  P.  Marsh,  in  his  work,  "  The  Eartli 
as  Modified  l)y  Human  Action,"  says: 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  the  fairest  and  fruitfulest  provinces 
of  the  Koman  Empire,  precisely  that  portion  of  terrestrial 
surface,  in  short,  which  about  the  commencement  of  the 
(/hristian  Era  was  endowed  with  the  greatest  superiority  of 
soil,  climate,  and  position,  which  had  been  carried  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  physical  improvement,  and  which  thus  com- 
bined the  natural  and  artificial  conditions  best  litting  it  for 
the  habitation  and  enjoyment  of  a  dense  and  highly  refined 
and  cultivated  population,  are  now  completely  exhausted  of 
their  fertility,  or  so  diminished  in  productiveness,  as  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  favored  oases  that  have  escaped  the  gen- 
eral ruin,  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  affording  sustenance  to 
civilized  man  If  to  this  realm  of  desolation  we  add  the 
now  wasted  and  solitary  soils  of  Persia  and  the  remoter  East, 
that  once  fed  their  millions  on  milk  and  honey,  we  shall  see 
that  a  territory  larger  than  all  Europe,  the  abundance  of 
which  sustained,  in  bygone  centuries,  a  population  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  the  whole  Christian  world  of  the  present 
day,  has  been  entirely  withdrawn  from  human  use,  or  at  best 
is  thinly  inhabited  by  tribes  too  few  in  numl)ers,  too  poor  in 
superfluous  products,  and  too  little  advanced  in  culture  and 
the  social  arts  to  contribute  anything  to  the  general  moral 
and  material  interests  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  man."*' 

It  is  sad  to  contemplate  that  this  immense  region,  which 
at  the  advent  of  the  human  race  was  the  most  important, 
considering  climate  and  productive  resources,  of  any  equal 
conterminous  space    on  the  earth's    surface,    can    never    be 
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restored  to  suKtain  again  its  myriad  population,  or  to  l)e  the 
theater  of  like  busy  scenes  or  great  events;  and  it  wouhl 
now  appear,  in  the  light  of  the  present,  that  the  woes 
and  desolation  denounced  by  certain  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
against  the  powerful  nations  of  antiquity,  were  just  in  ac- 
cordance, measure  for  measure,  with  their  own  improvidence 
and  terrestrial  destructiveness.  But  if  we  trace  this  matter 
still  farther  we  shall  ascertain  that  this  destructive  tendency 
has  not  been  confined  within  the  regions  which  were  the  seat 
of  ancient  empire,  but  that  other  parts  of  Asia  have  also  suf- 
fered; that  portions  of  Europe  which  were  comparatively 
barbarous  and  uncultivated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  Era,  have  since  been  worn  out  and  materially  de- 
teriorated both  in  soil  and  climate;  that  parts  of  Africa,  be- 
yond the  northern  countries  referred  to,  have  been  made 
jX)orer  by  man's  occupancy,  and  other  parts  allowed  to  be- 
come waste  from  neglect  and  lack  of  protection;  and  that 
even  both  divisions  of  the  continent  last  opened  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  cultivating  races  have  already  begun  to  exhibit, 
visibly,  in  certain  sections,  the  deteriorating  effects  of  their 
presence. 

And  having  gone  through  and  collated  the  works  of  the 
available  authors  upon  this  subject,  I  estimate  as  the  sum  of 
their  statements  that  the  total  U^ssening  of  the  earth's  pro- 
ductive resources,  from  the  advent  of  man  to  the  present 
time,  is  fully  equal  to  and  perhaps  may  be  in  excess  of  <me- 
third  of  its  original  populati<m-sustaining  capacity,  and  that 
principally  through  the  wastefulness  and  incompetence  of  its 
human  occuj,ants.  And  were  we  to  calculate  the  future  of 
the  race  by  its  past  histoiy,  considering  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease of  population,  and  that  the  period  must  soon  arrive 
when  the  whole  of  the  earth's  surface  will  be  in  possession 
of  a  population  necessarily  dependent  upon  agriculture  as  its 
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source  of  food  supply,  we  would  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
acme  of  its  existence  is  not  far  in  advance^ — when  tlirough  the 
decadence  and  degeneration  of  the  following  centuries  it 
would  more  rapidly  retrograde  to  a  condition  equivalent  to 
its  prehistoric  existence. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  torrid  and  temperate  regions  of  pri- 
meval earth  were  mostly  wooded,  and  that  the  clearing  of  the 
land  to  make  room  for  more  needed  products  was  one  of  the 
first  tasks  of  subjugation;  but  subsequently,  as  human  set- 
tlements increased  and  extended,  forest  fires  grew  in  fre- 
quency, and  with  the  devastations  of  war  and  the  uses  for 
building  and  fuel  of  large  cities,  and  from  other  causes,  to  a 
great  extent  carelessness,  wantonness,  and  a  lack  of  fore- 
thought, the  earth  has  been  so  far  stripped  of  its  timber 
growth  as  to  not  only  cause  scarcity  in  many  parts  for  build- 
intr  and  other  domestic  uses,  but  with  even  much  more  serious 
result,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the^  excessive  forest  de- 
struction has  been  the  chief  factor  in  effecting  the  great  det- 
rimental changes  in  climate  and  productiveness  to  which  the 
earth  has  been  subjected. 

Charles  P.  Daly,  L.L.  I).,  President  of  the  American  (leo- 
graphical  Society,  in  liis  annual  address  before  that  society 
for  the  year  1880,  made  the  following  statement: 

"  The  extreme  dryness  and  consequent  lack  of  moisture  for 
the  fertilization  of  the  fields  in  parts  of  India  and  China, 
hitherto  fruitful  and  thickly  populated,  is  attributed  to  the 
wanton  destruction  of  the  forests  cm  the  hillsides,  the  obser- 
vations made  by  Mr.  Ililliard,  in  1879,  in  a  visit  to  the  fam- 
ine stricken  province  of  Shan  Si,  in  China,  l)eing  c(mfirma- 
t^>i*y  of  that  view." 

The  Tartar  province  of  (Ireat  Bucharia,  only  fifty  years 
ago,  was  a  very  beautiful,  fertile,  and  productive  country,  Imt 
since  that  time  it  has  been  stripped  of   its  forests  by  inju- 
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(licioiifi  clearing  and  by  fire,  during  the  ravages  of  a  civil 
war,  and  the  consequences  are  that  the  water  courses  are  dried 
up,  the  irrigating  canals  are  empty,  and  the  moving  sands  of 
the  neighboring  deserts  being  no  longer  restrained  by  the 
barriers  of  forest,  are  every  day  gaining  upon  it,  and  the 
prospect  is,  will  finish  by  transforming  that  whole  country 
into  a  desert  as  desolate  and  solitary  as  those  from  which  the 
sands  are  now  drifting. 

The  Russians,  in  the  conquest  of  the  (^aucassus,  destroyed 
some  of  the  forests,  which  served  as  protection  to  the  contend- 
ing Circassians,  and  in  so  doing  changed  those  districts  into 
a  desert. 

Spain,  which  three  and  a-half  centuries  ago  was  the  richest 
and  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Plurope,  owes  much 
of  her  decadence  to  the  los.-^  of  productiveness  of  her  soil,  and 
the  ccmsequent  impoverishment  of  her  people  from  the  exces- 
sive denudation  of  her  territory. 

In  France,  extensive  tracts  of  country,  which  a  thousand 
years  ago  consisted  of  alternate  woodland  and  fertile  mea<low 
and  farming  lands,  have,  by  being  stripped  bare,  become  bar- 
ren and  incapable  of  sustaining  but  a  small  proportion  of  their 
former  population;  and  Italy  has  large  tracts  of  the  same 
character,  and  from  the  same  cause;  and  several  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe  are  also  known  to  have  sustained  similar  loss 
in  a  greater  or  less  proportiim,  and  probably  there  is  not  a 
country  in  that  geographic  division  which  has  not  suffered 
more  or  less  deteriorating  effects  from  this  same  cause. 

(Treat  damage  has  been  sustained  in  Switzerland,  in  Franco,- 
and  in  Italy,  ii^  the  mountain  districts  and  on  the  level  lands 
adjacent,  on  ac^count  of  the  washing  and  abrasion  of  the  slop- 
ing lands,  the  soil,  rocks  and  gravel  being  carried  down  to  cover 
and  ruin  the  valleys,  because  of  the  clearing  off  from  about 
the  sources  of  the  streams. 
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111  the  Italian  provinces  of  Parma  and  Loinbardy,  where 
formerly  the  crops  were  pretty  well  assured,  the  clearing  of 
the  Appenines  has  materially  changed  the  summer  climate, 
the  sirocco  prevailing  of  late  years  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
liarvests  and  vineyards,  and  some  seasons  completely  ruining 
the  crops. 

In  some  parts  of  Italy,  of  France,  and  Switzerland,  the 
Spring  season  has  been  rendered  much  more  backward  and 
more  subject  to  late  frosts  by  the  felling  of  forests  which  had 
previously  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds,  which  now  stunt 
the  vegetation  and  materially  lessen  the  certainty  and  success 
of  some  kinds  of  crops;  and  in  other  European  countries,  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  similar  results  have  been  observed. 

In  South  Africa,  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  me- 
teorologic  conditions  within  a  compai*ativ^ely  recent  period, 
on  account  of  excessive  clearing,  the  country  having  become 
much  more  subject  to  drought  than  formerly,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  to  sudden  and  disastrous  inundations. 

Mauritus,  which  was  formerly  a  very  productive  island, 
and  exported  considerable  amounts  of  sugar,  and  was  noted 
for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  has  been  nearly  ruined  as  to 
its  productiveness,  and  its  climate  changed  so  that  it  has  be- 
come a  hotbed  of  malaria,  because  of  the  destruction  of  its 
forests.  The  Island  of  Ceylon,  and  several  of  the  important 
West  India  Islands,  have  been  greatly  damaged  in  the  same 
manner;  in  fact,  these  instances  of  injurious  effects  might  be 
continued  almost  indefinitely. 

Among  the  results  of  excessive  clearing  are  the  great  gen- 
eral meteorologic  changes  which  have  adversely  affected  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  earth's  surface,  thereby  increasing  the 
prevalence  of  disease  and  cutting  short  the  duration  of  hu- 
man life  by  the  greater  accumulation  of  heat  over  extensively 
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<lenu<le(l  surfaces,  and  the  increased  force  and  velocity  of  the 
wind  and  sudden  chanjires  of  temperature  resulting  therefrom, 
the  increase  in  frecjuency  and  in  extent  and  violence  of    cy- 
clones and  tornadoes  lieincr  sequences  and  eifects  of  the  s»Hine 
disturbing  cause.     And  it  is  now  pretty  generally  understiMjd 
that  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  especially  over  the  m<»uii- 
tainous   and    hilly   regions,   where    the    streams    have    tlieir 
sources,  is   the  cause  of   the  growing  tendency  to   increased 
river  flooding  in  the  several  respects  of    frequency,  more 
rapid  rising,  greater  volume  and  force  of  current,  as  well    »«* 
in  extent  of  inundation,  with  proportionate  increased  disas- 
ter to  the  countries  and  communities  involved;  the  increase<l 
prevalence  and   increased  extent  of  malarious  and  other  dis- 
eases, caused  ])y  the  greater  area  of  land  submerge<l,  as  con- 
sequences which  follow  later,  not  l)eing  usually  included  in 
estimates  of  damages  in  such  cases.     While  the  sco|>e  of  this 
pnper  will  admit  of  but  a  small   number  of  the  illustrative 
accounts,  and  but   little  of  the  detail   in  description  and  cir- 
cumstances, yet  the  investigations  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the   excessive  and   very  general   denudation,   has   been    the 
principal  cause  of  the  great  physical  decadence  and  injurious 
meteorologic  changes  which  have  been  sustained. 

When  rain  falls  into  a  forest,  the  descent  is  broken  by  the 
limbs  and  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  the  fallen  leaves  and  other 
forest  litter  covering  the  ground  farther  protects  it  from  the 
packing  effect  of  a  heavy  rainfall,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
strains the  water  from  flowing  off,  and  the  permeable  vegeta- 
ble mold,  formed  of  the  decayed  leaves  and  twigs  serves  as 
a  sponge  to  hold  it  upon  the  firmer  soil  beneath  until  it  is 
trradually  absorbed,  aul  the  roots  of  the  trees  conduct  it  on 
down  into  the  subsoil.  And  sometimes  the  roots  themselves 
will  penetrate  through  subsoil  so  compact  as  to  be  nearly 
impervious  to  water,  and  lea<l  it  below  into  more  |)orous 
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strata.  And  tlnis  is  the  water  stored  during  seasons  of 
superabundance,  to  break  out  in  springs  at  points  of  lower 
elevation,  where  the  stratum  it  rests  upon,  reaches  the  sur- 
face, or  to  be  raised  again  as  required,  through  the  roots  and 
bodies  of  the  trees,  and  exhaled  by  the  leaves,  to  perform  its 
office  in  equalizing  the  moisture  and  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  open  field  is  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  the  elements,  and  by  the  beating  of  the  heavy 
storms,  followed  by  the  rapid  evaporation  from  direct  expos- 
ure to  sun  and  wind,  the  soil  becomes  baked  and  hardened, 
and  when  the  rain  falls  there  is  a  tendency  to  gather  into 
pools  and  puddles  on  the  surface,  or  it  runs  off,  carrying  the 
finest  particles  of  the  soil  with  it,  and  on  sloping  lands  chan- 
nel-ways form,  by  which  the  water  is  the  more  rapidly  con- 
ducted to  the  streams;  and  although  plowing  makes  the 
ground  permeable  to  the  depth  which  the  plow  reaches,  yet 
wherever  there  is  grade  sufficient  to  establish  a  current,  it 
also  favors  the  washing  away  of  the  soil. 

To  illustrate  effects,  under  different  conditions,  we  will 
take  as  an  example  two  converging  water-sheds,  embracing  a 
large  area  of  country  which  is  traversed  by  streams  having 
their  sources  in  the  surrounding  high  lands,  and  emptying 
into  a  larger  stream,  the  common  outlet.  In  case  of  a  heavy 
rainfall,  in  the  natural  wooded  condition,  tlm  greater  part  of 
the  water  is  retained  and  absorbed,  and  what  is  not  thus  dis- 
posed of  sipes  away  so  gradually,  and  carries  so  little  of 
earthy  substance  with  it,  that  it  but  slightly  discolors  the 
streams  into  which  it  runs,  and  does  not  fill  the  channels  be- 
yond their  carrying  capacity,  and  the  level  country  along 
their  banks  presents  no  appearance,  by  abraded  surface,  de- 
posits of  sand  and  gravel,  or  by  other  violence  to  nature,  to 
indicate  the  actions  of  previous  floods,  and  as  dry  weather 
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sets  in,  the  forest  trees  draw  from  their  ample  stores  the 
moisture  which  gives  them  life  and  clothes  them  with  ver- 
dure, until  the  close  of  the  season.  But  let  the  same  conn- 
try  be  completely  stripped  of  all  its  timber  growth,  and  the 
water  of  each  succeeding  rainfall  finds  its  way  into  the  river 
channels  with  increased  rapidity,  as  the  soil  of  the  naked 
land  grows  each  year  more  and  more  impermeable,  and  as 
the  channel-ways  become  more  completely  cut  out,  and  the 
dark  flood,  as  it  sweeps  over  the  valley  farms  and  submerges 
the  bordering  towns,  bears  on  its  bosom  to  the  sea  and  de- 
posits on  the  fields,  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  buildings  on 
its  course,  and  in  the  channels  of  the  rivers,  preparatory  for 
the  more  extended  flood  to  follow,  that  which,  over  the  coun- 
try from  which  it  has  been  gathered,  represented  millions  in 
life-sustaining  food,  in  successive  crops  of  grain,  of  vegeta- 
bles and  of  fruits,  and  during  the  ensuing  summer  the 
streams  and  springs  become  dried  up  and  the  soil  fails  to 
furnish  4noisture  to  the  growing  crops,  which  dwarf  and 
shrivel  because  that  which  was  given  in  due  season  has  run 
to  waste.  And  this  is  the  commencement  of  annually  de- 
creasing harvests,  until  the  starving  inhabitants  commence 
to  migrate  to  other  countries  in  quest  of  food,  and  through 
the  increasing  sterility,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  whole 
region  becomes  an  uninhabitable  desert. 

This  is  but  a  pen  picture  of  what  has  already  taken  place 
over  an  immense  area  of  the  earth,  either  according  to  the 
full  representation  or  in  degree,  and  is  simply  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  violation  of  Nature's  immutable  laws.  It  is 
true  that  a  large  proportion  of  land  is  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  breadstuffs,  fruits,  vegetables  and  pasturage;  but 
the  shelter  and  equalizing  influence  of  forests  are  equally 
important,  and  in  countries  where  the  wind  currents  and 
meteorologic  conditions  are  such  as  tend  to  a  scant  and  un- 
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certain  supply  of  rain,  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  woodland  is  a  prime  necessity,  in  order  to  insure  the 
fruitfulnesg  of  tlie  cultivated  lands,  and  to  obviate  the  grad- 
ual  dessication  and  deterioration  which  are  sure  to  follow  ex- 
cessive  clearing. 

Although  the  early  history  of  the  European  nations  exhib- 
its a  great  deal  of  vandalism,  and  of  wastefulness  as  to  the 
natural  resources  of  their  respective  countries,  and  even  in 
later  centuries  a  lack  of  wisdom  and  forethought  to  take 
steps  to  avert  very  serious  consequences,  yet  after  having 
already  suffered  occasional  want  and  scarcity  of  food  supply, 
and  having  been  confronted  by  the  grave  problem  for  the  im- 
mediate future,  they  lind  enforced  upon  their  attention  that 
which  has  been  ignored  until  quite  recently  in  the  past,  and 
which  may  be  stated  as  follows:  How  to  use  the  earth  without 
abusing  it;  or,  more  perspicuously,  how  to  make  a  living  off 
the  lands  in  our  possession,  without  impairing  their  product- 
ive capacity,  or  deteriorating  the  climatic  conditions,  in  our 
own  day,  or  for  those  who  are  to  hold  the  title  deeds  after  us  ? 
And  we  may  hope  that  the  energy  of  the  Caucasian  race, 
and  the  greater  enlightenment  of  modern  civilization  may, 
with  some  degree  of  success,  be  able  to  cope  with  the  situ- 
ation. 

Forest  preser\'ation  and  forest  restoration  have  been  receiv- 
ing a  great  deal  of  attention  in  some  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  most 
European  countries  have  enacted  effective  laws  for  forest 
protection,  and  much  greater  advancement  has  been  made  in 
forestry,  in  several  of  those  countries,  than  in  the  United 
States.  And  the  fact  that  forests  are  there  largely  held  by 
the  respective  general  and  municipal  governments,  gives  op- 
portunity of  carrying  out  measures  of  forest  restoration  with 
less  impediment  than  could  be  done  with  conditions  of  own- 
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ership  which  prevail  in  this  country,  although  in  France  and 
in  some  other  European  countries,  the  governments  assume 
control  of  private  forests,  to  limit  the  extent  of  cutting,  and 
to  enforce  replanting  in  forest  trees  whenever  it  is  thought 
the  public  interests  require  it. 

The  French  Government  has  done  a  great  deal  in  the  way 
of  reboisement,  or  the  restoration  of  woodlands  on  denuded 
tops  and  slopes  of  mountains,  to  arrest  the  erosion  by  tor- 
rents, which  was  ruining  the  lands  of  the  valleys,  with  rock, 
gravel  and  other  debris  which  was  being  carrie<l  down  over 
them.  The  law  of  reboisement  was  passed  in  1860,  which 
enables  the  government  agents  to  take  possession  of  private 
lands  wherever  so  situated  that  it  is  necessary  they  should  be 
included  in  the  plans  of  restoration,  and  in  sixteen  years 
from  the  commencement  on  the  Alps,  on  the  Cevennes,  and 
on  the  Pyrenees,  63,168  acres  had  been  successfully  replanted 
at  an  enormous  cost,  but  the  whole  expense  was  less  than  tlie 
damage  which  might  have  been  produced  by  a  single  flood. 

The  Governments  of  Italy  and  Switzerland  are  following 
the  example  of  France  in  measures  of  reboisement. 

The  Prussian  Government,  with  other  steps  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  forestry,  has  passed  laws  to  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  forest  companies  where  the  situation  is  such  that 
tree  planting  and  cultivation  can  be  carried  on  to  better  ad- 
vantage by  association  than  by  individual  effort,  and  munici- 
pal governments  are  also  encouraged  to  engage  in  the  work 
of  restoration. 

The  maritime  nations  of  Europe  have  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  reclamation  of  the  sand  dunes,  and  to  arresting  the 
movement  of  the  drifting  sands  of  their  sea  coasts  on  to  the 
arable  lands  adjoining  anJ  toward  the  interior.  The  first 
recorded  efforts  in  this  direction  were  commenced  in  Den- 
mark and  in  France  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  have 
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been  continued  since,  in  France,  on  a  more  extensive  scale 
than  by  any  other  nation. 

The  engineer  Bremontier,  after  liaving  devised  methods  of 
restraining  and  iixing  the  sands,  undertook,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  French  (irovernment,  the  planting  of  maritime 
pines,  which  he  carried  out  with  great  success.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Gascony  had  one  hundred  miles  of  sea  coast  covered 
with  sand  dunes,  extending  fr^m  four  to  eighteen,  miles  in 
breadth,  back  from  the  beach,  arid  some  of  the  dunes  were 
hundred^  of  feet  in  height.  Under  Bremontier's  superinten- 
dency  all  this  region  was  covered  with  forest  growth,  and 
since  his  time,  the  work  has  been  continued  by  the  French 
Government,  and  at  the  present  time  over  the  whole  line  of 
the  French  Atlantic  Coast,  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
forests,  valuable  for  their  productions  of  turpentine,  resin 
and  timber,  have  been  added  to  the  national  reso::rces,  and  a 
still  greater  quantity  of  valuable  agricultural  land  has  been 
rescued  thereby  from  the  certain  destruction  with  which  it 
was  threatened  by  the  advancing  sand  hills.  And  adding  to 
this  the  beneficial  effect  upon  the  climate  to  the  interior  by 
this  broad  l)elt  of  pine  timber  as  a  protection  from  the  ocean 
winds,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  results  achieved  are  of  very 
great  importance. 

George  B.  Emerson,  in  a  report  on  the  trees  and  shrubs 
growing  in  the  forests  of  Massachusetts,  states:  that  in  1872 
he  visited  the  region  saved  by  Bremontier,  and  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  recovered  region,  he  stopped  a  day  or  two  at  a 
beautiful  town  where  a  hundred  thousand  persons  from  Paris 
and  other  cities  of  France,  attracted  by  the  genial  climate 
and  health  giving  atmosphere  of  the  pine  forests,  had  passed 
the  Winter.  He  also  states  that  he  saw  in  many  places 
deciduous  trees,  oaks,  ashes,  beeches  and  others,  crrowincr 
luxuriantly  under  the  protection  of  tlie  pines. 
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Schools  of  forestry  have  heen  established  in  several  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  in  (rennany  special  plans  of  training 
have  been  adopted,  including  the  acquisition  of  practical  ex- 
perience, ]>y  devoting  a  certain  time  t4)  manual  labor  in  tree 
planting  and  timber  cultivation  under  the  direction  of  skilled 
instructors,  and  graduates  of  these  institutions  are  eligible  to 
government  appointments  or  to  enter  the  employment,  as 
superintendents,  of  other  parties.  There  are  nine  schools  of 
this  descriptiim  in  the  German  Empire.  There  are  several 
countries  in  Europe,  also,  where  stations  are  kept  up  by  the 
governments  for  making  meteorologic  observations  to  ascer- 
tain the  comparative  conditions  of  atmosphere,  rainfall,  etc., 
as  between  forest-covered  situations  and  the  open  fields. 

In  the  United  States,  forestry  is  an  industry  of  recent  in- 
troduction. Congress  has  passed  laws  intended  to  encourage 
tree  planting  on  the  public  lands,  ])ut  without  extensive 
results  as  yet.  But  the  able  and  very  efficient  Chief  of  the 
Forestry  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
collected  and  made  public  through  his  several  reports  a  vast 
amount  of  useful  information  whicli,  with  his  many  valuable 
suggesticms,  is  directing  attention  to  the  great  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  is  operating  as  a  stimulus  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  neglected  branch  of  agriculture.  About  one 
half  of  the  several  States  of  the  Fnion  have  passed  laws  to 
protect  and  encourage  tree  planting  along  the  highways, 
some  of  them  granting  a  certain  amount  of  exemption  from 
taxation  therefor,  and  a  small  numl)er  have  provided  cash 
bounties  for  successful  timber  cultivation.  The  State  of 
(klifornia  gives  one  dollar  for  each  thrifty  tree  planted  along 
a  highway,  after  four  years  growth.  But  the  association  of 
individuals  for  the  promotion  of  forestry  has  apparently 
effected  more  than  has  been  accomplished,  directly,  by  State 
or  Federal  legislation. 
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In  Minnesota,  a  State  Forestry  Association  has  been 
formed  for  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  forest  cul- 
ture, by  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  information  on  that 
subject,  to  secure  the  general  observance  of  arbor  day 
throughout  the  State,  and  to  promote  the  ultimate  redemp- 
tion of  the  treeless  regions  of  Minnesota.  This  Association 
gives  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of  tree  planting,  in 
which  it  has  been  aided  by  legislative  appropriations. 

The  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society  began,  in  1872,  to 
offer  premiums  to  encourage  tree  planting,  and  it  has  printed 
annually,  for  gratuitous  distribution  among  planters,  a 
pamphlet  containing  directions  for  procuring,  storing  and 
planting  of  seeds,  cuttings  and  plants,  with  hints  on  best 
species  and  varieties,  modes  of  culture,  etc.,  for  artificial 
forests  anu  shelter  belts  in  that  State.  This  Society  has  also 
received  State  aid. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  January  last,  a  society  was  formed 
to  be  known  as  the  Ohio  State  Forestry  Association,  the  ob- 
ject  being  to  encourage  the  protection  and  planting  of  forest 
and  ornamental  trees,  and  to  .  promote  forest  culture— the 
seat  of  the  Society  and  place  of  business  to  be  at  Cincinnati, 
with  provisions  for  branches  in  the  different  counties  of  the 
State;  the  Presidents  of  such  branches  to  be  ex-ofRcio  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Association. 

The  first  national  association  for  the  promotion  of  forestry 
was  formed  in  1875,  as  the  American  Forestry  Association, 
of  which  Dr.  John  A.  Warder  of  Ohio,  was  elected  President. 

Among  the  guests  invited  by  the  Government  to  partici- 
pate in  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  in  the  fall  of  1881,  were  seven 
Prussian  army  officers  bearing  the  name  of  Von  Steuben, 
and  representing  the  family  of  (leneral  Steuben  of  the 
American  Revolution.      One    of  these  officers  was,  at  the 
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time,  Superintendent  of  Prussian  Crown  lands.  This  gentle- 
man, in  the  course  of  a  journey  through  the  country,  had 
noticed  the  waste  and  neglect  in  the  matter  of  American 
woodlands,  and,  when  at  Cincinnati,  took  occasion  to  mention 
the  urwnt  need  of  measures  for  their  conservation  and 
renewal.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  the  iirst  incident  in 
the  movement  which  led  to  a  call  for  a  Forestry. (\)nvention 
at  Cincinnati,  to  be  held  on  the  25th  of  April,  1882,  and  the 
following  four  days.  Mary  citizens  of  Cincinnati  were 
active  in  making  preparations  for  the  Convention,  and  funds 
were  raised  to  defray  the  expenses.  An  immense  number  of 
invitations  were  sent  out  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Govenor  Foster,  of  Ohio,  appointed  the  27th 
day  of  April  as  "  Arbor  Day,"  and  Eden  Park,  in  Cincin- 
nati, was  desigiuited  as  a  place  for  planting  a  great  number 
of  memorial  trees  in  honor  of  distinguished  persons  living 
and  deceased.  The  Convention  was  largely  attended  and  its 
exercises  were  conducted  with  harniony  and  enthusiasm,  and 
the  results  eminently  satisfactory-  -the  most  important  being 
the  organization  of  a  permanent  association  to  be  known  as 
The  American  Forestry  Congress. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  American  Forestry  Congress 
was  held  in  Montreal  in  August,  1882,  at  which  time  dele- 
gates were  present  from  the  American  Forestry  Association, 
and  this  last  named  Association  then  became  merged  in  and 
united  with  the  other  movement. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Forestry  ( -ongress  for  1883  is 
to  be  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  in  August. 

This  American  movement  was  evidently  inaugurated  from 
the  most  patriotic  and  philanthropic  motives,  and  the  gentle- 
men who  participate  in  it  are  men  of  learning,  character  and 
influence,  of  different  sections  of  the  Fnited  States  and  of  the 
Canadian  dominions;  and  I  regard  it  as  a  most  hopeful  sign 
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of  progress,  and  anticipate  that  by  enlightening  the  people 
in  regard  to  these  matters,  and  by  the  influence  and  example 
of  its  members,  the  American  Forestry  Congress  will  lead  in 
rescuing  this  country  and  this  continent  from  the  degree  of 
ruin  which  has  befallen  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  territory 
of  the  older  countries. 

In  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Kansas, 
forest  culture  is  making  encouraging  progress,  and  on  many 
of  the  farms  shelter  belts  and  tracts  of  timber  are  becoming 
a  part  of  the  system  of  agriculture.  Two  artificial  forests 
are  reported  from  Kansas,  of  500  acres  in  each. 

Timber  culture  is  also  receiving  attention  in  Illinois,  and, 
to  some  extent,  in  other  States. 

Some  of  the  Eastern  villages  have  been  finely  improved  in 
the  matter  of  shaded  avenues  and  tree  and  shrubbery  adorn- 
ment, through  the  organization  of  village  improvement  asso- 
ciations, and  it  has  been  found  that  better  results  are  attained 
by  tliis  concerted  action  than  by  individual  effort. 

The  United  States  is  lamentably  deficient  in  agricultural 
schools,  and  as  to  schools  of  forestry  there  is  but  one  in 
America  which  can  be  appropriately  so  named.  Harvard 
University,  from  endowments  provided  by  the  wills  of  two 
deceased  citizens  of  Massachusetts — Benjamin  Bussey,  of 
Roxbury,  and  James  Arnold,  of  New  Bedford — has  a  pro- 
fessorship of  tree  culture,  and  an  aboretum  of  137  acres  con- 
nected with  it;  but  it  \^  doubtful  if  this  endowed  school 
imparts  as  thorough  practical  knowledge  in  that  department 
as  the  training  schools  of  tlie  other  continent. 

The  State  of  California  extends  from  32°  32'  to  42°  north 
latitude,  being  about  800  miles  in  length,  and  190  miles  in 
average  width,  with  1,097  miles  of  sea  coast;  and  its  western 
border  is  occupied  by  a  range  of  mountains  which  reach  in 
places  quite  to  the  ocean  and  form  a  walled  line  of  sea  coast, 
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and  at  points  project  promontories  beyond  the  coast  line,  and 
at  other  places  recede  enougli  to  leave  strips  of  level  land 
and  small  valleys  between  the  foothills  and  the  ocean  shore; 
but  the  general  direction  is  parallel  with  the  coast.  This 
coast  range  extends  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  State,  and 
its  summit  varies  from  2,000  feet  to  about  6,000  feet,  for  the 
highest  peaks,  the  altitude  not  being  suflBcient  to  retain  the 
snow,  as  Summer  approaches,  which  covers  it  at  times  during 
the  Winter  season ;  but  it  serves  as  a  barrier  against  the  ocean 
fogs  and  the  excessive  force  of  the  sea  breeze,  greatly  modi- 
fying the  climate  of  the  interior  favorably  as  to  bodily  com- 
fort and  the  production  of  semi-tropic  vegetation.  And  as 
if  nature  in  this  formation  had  in  view  the  greatest  economy 
of  space  combined  with  commercial  convenience  and  climatic 
effect,  planted  this  range  in  timber  growth  suited  in  part  for 
fuel  and  other  domestic  uses,  and  in  considerable  extent  with 
a  most  magnificent  forest  tree  not  found  elsewhere,  and  espe- 
cially adapted  to  its  situation,  thus  increasing  the  capacity  of 
the  range  as  to  its  climatic  influence,  and  furnishing  at  the 
same  time  an  accessible  supply  of  excellent  timber  and  lum- 
ber. 

It  would  be  desirable,  both  with  reference  to  the  saving  of 
transportation  and  as  to  the  meteorologic  effect,  were  the  sur- 
face of  the  interior  valleys  alternated  with  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  timl)er  growth;  but  with  the  limited  area  of  forest 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  it  is  distributed  to  the 
best  advantage  for  the  permanent  interests  of  the  population, 
as  the  reserve  or  remoter  forests  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  cover 
the  snow  which  falls  copiously  during  the  AVinter  season  in 
that  elevated  region,  and  restrains  its  rapid  melting  and  the 
torrential  swelling  of  the  streams  and  attendant  disastrous 
consequences  which  would  result  were  the  extensive  area  of 
the  upper  western  slope  of  the  range  a  bare  surface;  and  the 
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snow  thus  lield  to  go  oflf  gradually  in  tlie  shade  of  the  forests 
serves  as  a  lasting  and  permanent  source  of  supply  to  the 
streams  of  this  region,  which  water  a  large  proportion  of  the 
valley  lands  of  the  State.  And  these  forests,  and  the  timber 
and  brusli  on  the  slope  lower  down,  contribute  in  other  im- 
portant respects  to  the  preservation  of  the  lands  both  of 
mountain  and  valley,  and  to  the  accumulation  of  moisture 
and  the  conservation  of  the  water  supply,  as  is  proven  by 
meteorlogic  observations  in  similar  situations,  and  by  the 
results  of  forest  destruction  in  the  mountainous  regions  of 
the  old  world. 

('.  F.  Reed,  Esq.,  at  the  time  President  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  in  18(58,  estimated  that  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
State  was  covered  with  heavy  timber,  and  one-eighth,  more  or 
Iciss,  with  trees  of  some  kind;  that  within  twenty  years  at 
least  one-third  of  the  whole  native  supply  of  accessible  tim- 
ber  had  been  cut  off  and  destroyed,  and  that  judging  the 
future  by  the  past  it  would  only  require  about  forty  years 
more  to  exhaust  the  entire  present  supply.  Dr.  Gray  and 
others  have  corroborated  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Reed;  but  Dr. 
A.  Kellogg,  in  a  brief  article  included  in  the  last  report  of 
the  State  Mineralogist,  expresses  a  more  hopeful  view,  saying: 
**  It  is  evident  that  the  question  of  timber  supply  is  one  about 
which  we  need  have  little  care  or  anxiety,  if  only  our  re- 
sources in  that  direction  shall  receive  careful  husbandry." 
But  whilst  I  shall  not  express  an  opinion  as  to  which  of 
these  somewhat  conflicting  views  is  nearest  correct,  I  think, 
however,  that  Dr.  Kellogg  has  not  calculated  the  full  extent 
of  the  probable  future  market  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  lumber; 
as,  instead  of  going  no  farther  east  than  the  Wahsatch  Moun- 
tains, as  according  to  the  doctor's  calculation,  the  eastern 
lumber  resources  are  so  rapidly  diminishing  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  time  is  not  distant  when  (California  sugar  pine 
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will  l>ear  transportation  and  find  market  in  localities  even  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

For  building  purposes,  the  supply  of  stone  and  material 
for  bricks  is  apparently  inexhaustible,  and  iron  can  be 
utilized  in  that  direction  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  has  been 
hitherto;  and  as  timber  and  lumber  become  scarce  and  liigh- 
prieed  communities  economise  in  their  use. 

By  the  adoption  of  no- fence  laws,  and  by  largely  substitut- 
ing iron  wire  for  lumbsr,  the  amount  of  lumber  and  timber 
being  used  for  fencing  at  the  present  time  is  very  small  as 
cx)mpared  with  its  use  for  that  purpose  thirty  years  ago;  and 
other  materials  have  taken  the  place,  and  can  still  further  be 
made  to  take  the  place,  of  timber  and  lumber  for  many  pur- 
poses without  serious  detriment.  And  it  is  also  reported 
that  c/)mpresse(l  straw  furnishes  as  good  a  material  for  lum- 
ber as  is  manufactured  from  wood. 

As  to  fuel,  nature  at  a  period  when  none  of  Earth's  inhab- 
itants were  sufficiently  advanced  to  require  its  use,  l)uried  of 
its  superabundant  products  vast  stores  of  fuel  to  supplement 
the  surface  supply  in  this  later  period,  as  might  be  needed  by 
its  teeming  population;  and  the  study  and  investigations  of 
chemists  and  inventors  are  already  opening  out  an  unlimited 
store  of  heat  and  artificial  light  which  has  been  long  known 
to  exist  in  one  of  the  most  abundant  elements  in  nature  but 
which  has  hitherto  remained  locked  up  from  our  use  for 
those  purposes  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  a  method  of 
obtaining  and  applying  it  with  economic  profit.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  James  Nevins  Hyde,  of  (!!hicago,  I  have 
received  a  communication  from  Henry  C  Ilew,  Esq.,  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  connected  with  a  company  which  is  now  light- 
ing the  west  divisitm  of  that  city  with  a  kind  of  gas  just 
brought  into  use;  and  works  are  ])eing  constructed  at  the 
Elgin  watch  factory  to  furnish  gas  for  heating  purposes  by 
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tlie  same  company.  Tlie  gas  used  for  heating  purposes  is 
water  gas,  which  is  manufactured  by  decomposing  steam 
into  its  constituent  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  by 
bringing  it  into  contact  with  incandescent  carbon.  Water 
gas  burns  witli  intense  heat,  and  Mr.  Rew  states  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  l)elieve  that  it  is  to  become  the  fuel  of  the 
future,  as  one  ton  of  coal  utilized  in  manufacturing  the  water 
gas  supplies  as  much  lieat  as  four  and  one-half  tons  by  direct 
combustion,  with  the  additional  advantage  that  water  gas 
bums  without  smoke.  The  lighting  gas  of  this  company  is 
manufactured  by  charging  the  water  gas  with  sufficient 
petroleum  to  make  it  illuminating.  An  inexpensive  process, 
as  this  is  claimed  to  be,  which  increases  the  heating  power  of 
coal  four  hundred  and  Hfty  per  cent,  may  certainly  be  classed 
among  the  important  and  most  useful  of  modern  discoveries. 
So  that,  after  having  studied  over  the  situation  and  the 
circumstances  bearing  upon  these  questions,  I  conclude  that 
although  an  abundant  and  cheap  lumber  and  fuel  supply  is 
desirable,  yet,  with  the  economy  which  is  practicable  and  the 
substitutes  which  are  abundant  as  regards  the  former,  and 
the  modern  available  means  of  distributing  the  great  supplies 
of  the  latter,  with  the  multiplication  of  those  resources  by 
the  late  discoveries,  including  the  use  and  application  of 
electricity,  and  the  facility  and  certainty  with  which  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  farming  communities  can  pro 
duce  supplies  for  themselves  upon  their  own  homesteads, 
and  that  although  wastefulness  of  any  of  Earth's  supplies  of 
necessaries  is  not  justifiable,  yet  that  the  means  of  shelter 
and  housing,  and  lumber  for  the  necessary  uses  of  the  world's 
population,  and  the  supply  of  fuel  for  the  purposes  of  per- 
sonal comfort  and  domestic  uses;  the  creation  of  artificial 
light  wherever  required,  and  for  the  production  of  the  great 
power  which  keeps  up  the  busy  hum  of  the  machinery  of  the 
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Earth's  industries  and  tlie  world's  commerce,  tive  so  much  in 
excess  of  tlie  earth's  prospective  future  food-producing  capa- 
city that  there  need  be  no  particular  concern  at  this  period 
in  that  direction;  that  the  great  terrestrial  questions  for  the 
future  populations  will  be  the  questions  of  food  and  of  cloth- 
ing; and  as  the  accumulation  of  population  favors  tlie  devel- 
opment of  disease;  and  as  the  ignorance,  improvidence  and 
wastefulness  of  the  past  has  greatly  deteriorated  the  earth's 
general  salubrity  and  sanitary  cimdition,  questions  of  com- 
batting disease  and  of  sanitary  reform  will  also  keep  pace 
with  those  of  primal  necessity. 

Over  the  greater  proportion  of  the  agricultural  districts  of 
(California  there  is  a  liability  of  receiving  a  less  amount  of 
rainfall  in  the  Winter  months  with  the  excess  of  evaporation 
which  may  follow  during  the  growing  season  than  is  required 
to  mature  the  crop;  and  this  being  an  understood  fact,  the 
conditions  are  therefore  a  commendable  object  of  study  and 
observation,  with  the  purpose  of  devising  means  of  success- 
fully combatting  this,  the  greatest  natural  enemy  of  our  in- 
dustrial and  permanent  prosperity.  And  considering  these 
circumstances,  the  proportion  of  woodland  in  this  State  was 
too  small  when  it  first  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Amer- 
ican people;  and  we  have  to  regret  that  instead  of  watching 
and  preserving  the  area  as  we  found  it,  the  denudation  has 
been  extended  and  the  limit  of  woodland  still  narrowed  down. 

The  early  miners  accomplished  a  proportion  of  the  exten- 
sive destruction  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Without  restraint  of  law,  except  of  their  own  making,  their 
temptations  were  great,  and  they  were  so  wrapped  up  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  coveted  gold  that  they  were  unmindful  of 
other  considerations.  But  the  other  causes  of  destruction 
are  in  part  still  continued  down  to  the  present  time,  and 
these  should  be  looked  after  and  arrested,  especially  that  of 
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careless  and  reckless  lire-setting,  which  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  destruction,  with  nothing  whatever  to  show  in 
return  for  the  loss. 

On  the  Coast  Range  there  has  also  l)een  a  marked  diminu- 
tion of  the  timbered  area,  both  of  the  wooded  lands  which 
were  looked  to  for  fuel  supply  and  of  the  redwood  forests; 
and  the  destruction  from  lire  there  has  also  been  immense. 

S.  P.  Pilaris,  who  has  been  engaged  with  the  industries  of 
the  redwood  forests  of  San  Mateo  County  for  thirty  years, 
mostly  in  shingle  manufacturing,  and  as  a  proprietor  of  con- 
siderable tracts  of  timber  lands,  has  furnished  the  following 
statement: 

"  We  have  tires  in  the  timber  nearly  every  year,  more  or 
less.  The  most  destructive  forest  fire  in  San  Mateo  County 
occured  in  November,  1880.  The  destruction  of  sawing  tim- 
ber and  other  property  by  that  tire  caused  a  direct  loss  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  T  estimate  that  the  damage  by 
stopping  the  growth  of  pine,  redwood  and  tanbark  oak,  and  by 
killing  the  second  growth  of  different  kinds  of  wood  that  in 
a  few  years  would  have  been  of  great  value,  to  have  been  as 
much  more-making  the  total  loss  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  There  was  a  very  destructive  fire  in  the  forests  of 
Santa  Cruz  County  the  same  year.  The  last  forest  fire  in 
Sail  Mateo  (-ounty  occurred  in  the  Fall  of  1882.  I  have 
worked  in  the  redwoods  of  this  county  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  I  think  I  can  say  that  the  bulk  of  tim])er  destroyed 
by  tire  would  equal  that  which  has  been  made  use  of,  although 
not  of  as  much  value,  yet  as  much  as  one-third  of  it  was  good 
sawing  timber.  And  from  what  1  have  heard  and  know  the 
same  estimate  might  be  applied  to  the  timber  of  Santa  Cruz 
C^ounty." 

So  much  of  forest  tires  in  San  Mateo  and  Santa  C'ruz  Coun- 
ties alone,  the  timbered  area  of  which  fonus  but  a  small  piirt 
of  the  forests  of  the  Coast  Range. 
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Our  prenent  State  laws  for  the  prevention  of  forest  fires  are 
nearly  inoperative,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  not  officers 
or  men  employed  to  see  to  their  enforcement;  and  it  is  quite  I 

apparent  that  our  forests  will  not  receive  the  protection  com- 
mensurate with  the  interests  involved  until  an  efficient  sys- 
tem of  mounted  patrol   during  the  dry  season   is  adopted, 
which   might  be  done    by   the  passage  of   a  law  granting 
authority  to  organize  districts  in  which  to  elect  officers  em- 
powered to  employ  suitable  men  to  see  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  regulations  regarding  the  building  or  lighting  of  fires  in 
forests,  with  power  to  make  arrests  should  it  become  neces- 
sary, to  extinguish  tires,  and  to  call  out  assistance  in  case  of 
its  being  required. 

In  a  paper  presented  to  the  California  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences by  Dr.  Henry  X.  Bolander,  in  October,  1875,  occurs 
the  following: 

"Another  beneficial  feature  of  the  sequoia  sempervMrens  is 
the  great  power  it  possesses  in  condensing  fogs  and  mists. 
A  heavy  fog  is  always  turned  into  rain,  wetting  the  soil  and 
supplying  the  springs  with  water  during  the  dry  season. 
Springs  in  and  near  the  redwoods  are  never  in  want  of  a 
good  supply  of  water,  and  crops  on  the  Coast  Range  are  not 
liable  to  fail.  It  is  my  firm  conviction,  if  the  redwoods  are 
destroyed — and  they  necessarily  will  l)e  if  not  protected  by  a 
wise  action  of  our  (rovernment — California  will  become  a 
desert  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  In  their  safety  depends 
the  future  well  being  of  the  St^ite.  They  are  our  safeguard. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  shall  be  benefited  by  the 
horrible  experience  such  countries  as  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
Spain  and  France  have  made  by  having  ])arbarously  destroyed 
their  woods  and  forests.  But  with  us  it  is  even  of  a  more 
serious  nature.  AVise  Governments  would  be  able  to  replace 
them  in  those  countries,  but  no  power  on  earth  can  restore 
the  woods  of  California  when  completely  destroyed." 
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And  yet  the  warnings  of  Dr.  Bolander,  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  and 
other  learned  and  competent  men  wlio  have  investigated  this 
subject,  have  not  received  attention  to  produce  any  effective 
results.     It  would,  indeed,  have  been  of  inestimable  advan- 
tage to  the  permanent  welfare  of  this  State  had  our  Govern- 
ment have  profited  by  the  experience  of  the  nations  of  the 
old  world  and  have  applied  the  present  enlightened  course  of 
forest  management  of  the  certain  European  nations  herein 
referred  to  in  that  connection  to  the  preservation  of  the  lim- 
ited timber  tracts  of  this  State.     The  forests  of  both  moun- 
tain ranges  should  have  been  surveyed  off  and  their  bounda- 
ries conspicuously  defined,  and  then  turned  over  to  the  State 
Government,  with  certain  restrictions,  to  be  kept  as  perpetual 
timber  preserves,  the  timber  to  be  cut  only  in  accordance 
with  certain  legally  established  rules;  to  leave  uninjured  all 
trees  under  certain  dimensions,  and  on  payment  to  the  State 
of  taxes  to  be  applied  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  sur- 
veillance, the  maintenance  of  a  forest  police,  and  the  work  of 
tree  planting  in  any  localities  within  those  boundaries  which 
were  bare  of  timber;    with  a  reserve  to  the  Government  of 
timber  for  Government  uses,  and,  in  acknowledgment  of  its 
joint  suzerainty,  the  privilege  of  levying  a  light  duty  on  all 
lumber  exported.     Such  an  arrangement,  with  laws  regulat- 
ing the  use  of  the  preserves  as  stock  range,  and  only  on 
payment  of  State  tax  therefor,  and  prohibiting  such  use  when 
or  in  such  manner  as  might  prov^e  detrimental  to  the  timber 
growth,  would  have  insured  a  lasting  supply  of  forest  pro- 
ducts to  the  people  of  this  State,  and  what  is  of  much  more 
importance,  would  have  been  an  effective  guard  against  detri- 
mental changes  and  irregularities  in  the  water  supply  and  in 
the   meteorologic  conditions  which    the  destruction  of   the 
forests  would  entail.     But  that  opportunity  has  been  lost,  as 
nearly  all  the  timber  lands  within  the  State  have  already 
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|>as8ocl  into  tlie  ownership  of  private  parties  or  of  corporate 
(•ikuipiuies. 

At  its  last  session,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of   Xe\%' 
York  jwisstnl  an  Aet  providing  for  a  State  park,  to  be  kno^'ri 
as   the  Adii\>ndaek   Park,  to  be  constituted  of  the  country- 
around  the  head\vatei*s  of  the  Hudson,  and  also  including  a 
largo  region  drained  by  the  Black,  Indian,  Oswegatchie,  (irass, 
Uaeket,  Saint  liegis,  Salmon  and  Ausable  Rivers.     The  prin- 
eijrtil  i»bject  of  this  Act  is  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  for- 
et»lh  in  oixler  ti>  the  maintenance  of  the  waters  of  those  streams 
for  the  supply  of  canals  and  for  hydraulic  power.     The  State 
t>\vu.'*  only  a  p>irt  of  the  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
propoHCil  jiark,  but  by  withholding  lands  from  sale  for  arrears 
t»f  taxes,  and  by  acquiring  otherwise  as  favorable  opportuni- 
tii^^  may  offer,  the  intention  is  to  add  to  the  State's  holdings 
us  fast  us  pmcticable. 

In  Wisconsin  there  is  a  project  on  foot  of  forming  a  State 
park  of  the  country  including  the  headwaters  of  the  Chip- 
pewa and  other  rivers.  And  in  Minnesota,  of  preserving  in 
that  way  the  forests  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi. 
And  as  in  C^ilifornia  the  destruction  of  the  forests  would 
iuNolve  the  destruction  of  every  other  important  interest,  and 
and  as  the  entire  population  is  therefore  jointly  and  severally 
concerned  in  their  preservation,  by  the  desire  which  all  should 
pohht^HH  for  the  welfare  and  assured  means  of  subsistence  of 
\\mv  children  and  their  posterity,  and  for  the  future  pros- 
perity and  greatness  of  the  State,  the  forests  of  the  State 
whould  be  brought  within  the  security  of  State  control,  and 
not  U'ft  to  the  chances  of  individual  interests  and  individual 
caprice.  A  survey  should  be  made  and  lines  established  on 
both  sides  of  the  western  or  timbered  (\)ast  Kange,  defining 
the  forest  limits,  and  a  line  established  on  the  west  slope  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  leaving  the  forest  belts  to  the  eastwaixl. 
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and  tlie  State  line  might  serve  in  part  as  the  eastern  bound- 
ary; and  within  those  limits  the  State  should  acquire  the 
lands  as  opportunities  should  occur,  by  forfeit  for  non-pay- 
ment of  taxes,  by  purchase  whenever  offered  at  low  figures; 
and  probably  the  Fnited  States  (Tovernment  would  cede  to 
the  State  for  such  a  purpose  whatever  tracts  might  not  have 
been  disposed  of,  and  individuals  might  donate  tracts,  after 
having  stripped  off  the  valuable  timber,  which  in  time,  if 
protected,  might  grow  up  in  timber  again,  or  reboisement 
might  be  resorted  to  where  necessary.  And  as  the  State 
continues  whilst  the  lives  of  individuals  terminate,  it  could 
afford  to  wait  for  such  opportunities,  until  in  the  course  of  a 
generation  or  two  it  would  have  acquired  all  the  territory 
within  those  boundaries  as  Public  Forest  Reservations. 

Having  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  traveling  about,  and 
in  sojourning  at  different  points  in  this  State  in  studying  the 
geographic  and  climatic  conditions,  I  will  now  make  some 
suggestions  as  to  what  might  be  done  to  increase  its  agricult- 
ural resources,  to  favorably  modify  its  climate  and  to  improve 

its  scenery. 

* 

The  great  interior  valley  of  the  State  is  about  four  hundred 
miles  in  length  and  nearly  fifty  miles  in  average  breadth,  and 
being  almost  destitute  of  timber  the  wind  sweeps  down  over 
it  from  the  north  without  any  effective  check,  and  at  times  of 
low  temperature,  when  in  full  force,  produces  discomfort  to 
animal  life  and  retards  the  growth  of  vegetation;  and  its 
dessicating  effect  upon  the  soil  and  crops  during  the  Spring 
and  first  of  the  Summer  months  is  frequently  the  cause  of  great 
damage  and  sometimes  of  complete  crop  failure.  And  when 
the  crop  has  arrived  at  maturity,  its  force  is  such  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  labor  of  harvesting,  and  not  unfrequently  pro- 
duces great  waste  by  threshing  out  the  ripened  standing 
grain. 
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The  following  paragmph,  taken  from  the  Colusa  Surir  of 
June  12,  1880,  is  an  illustration  of  the  damage  which  iiiny 
])e  done  by  the  north  wind  at  the  approach  of  liarvest  time: 

'<  We  will  not  get  over  half  as  much  for  our  wheat  as  we 
would  have  gotten  if  all  things  had  continued  as  favorable  hs 
they  were  three  weeks  ago.     That  was  the  best  prospect  we 
ever  saw,  and  the  county  would  have  averaged   twenty-five 
bushels   to  the  acre.     There  are,  at  the  lowest  calculation, 
300,000  acres  in  w*heat,  which,  at  twenty-five  bushels,  would 
give  us  7,500,000  bushels.     We  shall  be  highly  delighted  if 
we  gather  as  much  as  4,000,000  bushels  even  of  the  shrunken 
wheat,  which  we  shall  have  to  put  on  the  market  at  a  reduced 
price.     We  placed  the  loss  last  week  at  $1,000,000,  or  over, 
but  the  difference  to  Colusa  County  between   the  full  crop 
which  we  expected  and  what  we  will  be  likely  to  get  will  be, 
even  at  the  low  price  we  anticipate,  between  $2,000,000  and 
$3,000,000.     And  the  wind  is  still  blowing.     The  ripe  grain 
is  being  threshed  out,  and  that  which  is  still  green,  shriveled 
up.     Tehama,  Yolo,  Sutter,  Solano,  most  of   Butte,  and  the 
San   Joaquin  Yalley,  are   in   precisely   the   same  condition. 
The  wheat  crop  of  the  entire  State  will   be  cut  short  nearly 
one-half  in  value  by  the  continued  north  winds." 

It  is  entirely  within  the  means  of  human  agency  to  effect 
a  great  change  in  regard  to  this  disagreeable  and  very  un- 
profitable feature  of  the  climate  of  that  valley.  Could  belts 
of  timber  of  forty  rods  in  breadth  be  extended  across  the 
valley,  with  intervals  of  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  between  for 
cultivation,  it  would  produce  very  beneficial  results.  On 
account  of  the  increased  porosity  and  absorptive  capacity 
which  the  soil  would  soon  acquire  through  the  permeating 
and  lifting  effect  of  the  network  of  roots,  and  other  favoring 
circumstances  which  are  present  when  land  is  covered  with 
timber  growth,  so  much  greater  proportion  of  the  rainfall 
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would  be  retained  and  stored  in  these  forest-covered  strips  as 
to  give  them  to  some  extent  the  character  of  reservoirs, 
wliich,  being  protected  from  snn  and  wind,  would  serve 
throughout  the  season  by  the  exhalations  of  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  to  impart  a  degree  of  moisture  to  the  atmosphere.  And 
as  the  dessicating  effect  of  the  wind  is  in  proportion  to  its 
lack  of  moisture  and  its  velocity,  this,  added  to  the  forcible 
resistance  of  the  system  of  cross  belts,  and  the  increase  of 
rainfall  which  might  reasonably  be  anticipated,  would  so 
favor  the  production  of  full  crops  and  of  harvesting  without 
waste,  as  to  add  immediately  to  the  profit  of  grain  and  hay 
raising;  and  under  those  conditions  other  kinds  of  farming, 
such  as  the  production  of  sorghum,  tomatoes,  melons,  etc., 
could  be  added.  And  as  the  leeward  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  objectionable  winds  would  be  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
timber,  under  the  shelter  of  the  projecting  woodland,  the 
orange,  the  lime,  the  nectarine,  and  other  semi-tropic  fruits 
would  flourish  where  now  their  culture  is  impracticable. 

The  general  effects  which  would  be  produced  by  forest 
planting  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  are  quite  obvious,  but  as 
to  the  increase  of  the  rainfall  I  will  add  further:  An  in- 
creased rainfall  by  restoration  of  the  forests,  or  by  additions 
to  the  forest  area,  has  been  noted  in  sev^eral  countries.  Ob- 
servations made  in  P' ranee  by  A.  Matthieu,  Professor  of  Nat- 
ural History  in  the  Forest  School  at  Nancy;  by  Marshal 
Vaillant,  at  the  (xovernment  forests  at  Fontainbleau  and  near 
Versailles;  by  M.  Fautrat,  in  the  forests  of  Ilallette  and 
Ermenonville;  and  observations  also  at  Asschaffenburg,  in 
Bavaria,  and  at  stations  in  other  countries  in  Europe — corre- 
sponding observations  being  made  in  the  open  fields  near 
each  forest — have  establislied  the  fact  that  more  rain  falls 
over  forests  than  over  open  fields;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
moisture  of  the  earth  attracts  the  clouds  of  vapor,  and  that 
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wherever  the  moister  air  exists  there  tlie  eondeiisatioti  will 
take  place  moBt  rapidly.  If  a  current  of  air  charjred  with 
Hufticieiit  vapor  under  favoring  circumstances  to  culminate  in 
a  shower,  is  wafted  over  an  expanse  of  naked  8un-scorclie<l 
earth,  as  it  comes  in  contact  wMth  the  heated  atmosphere  the 
vai)or  becomes  rarified  and  expanded  and  passes  off  into 
infinity;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  cloud  of  vapor  is  carried 
over  a  forest,  the  lower  temperature  and  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  resting  over  it  favors  condensation,  and  precipita- 
tion takes  place,  and  the  forest  itself  not  only  receives  addi- 
tional moisture,  l)ut  open  country  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood participates  in  the  benefit.  And  then,  in  case  of  a 
general  rain  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  the  wind  blows  up 
from  the  southward,  and  as  timber  belts  would  obstruct  the 
north  winds,  so  they  would  also  retard  the  rain-bearing  cur- 
rents from  the  reverse  direction,  and  by  the  longer  time  in 
passing  enforce  a  greater  amount  of  precipitation  in  the  val- 
ley, leaving  less  vapor  to  pass  on  to  the  mountains  beyond, 
where  the  annual  rainfall  is  so  abundant  that  some  degree  of 
diminution  would  produce  no  injury. 

The  effect  of  a  limited  forest  area,  surrounded  by  a  great 
expanse  of  open  country,  on  the  amount  of  rainfall  is  not 
appreciable;  but  the  proportion  which  I  have  proposed  would 
undoubtedly  produce  a  decided  influence  in  that  particular  as 
well  as  in  the  other  respects  mentioned,  with  the  additional 
advantages  which  would  follow^  by  the  modification  of  the  ex- 
treme Summer  heat,  protection  from  the  cold  AV  inter  winds,and 
the  purification  from  all  miasmatic  effluvia;  which  increased 
salubrity  would  be  in  itself  an  improvement  that  would  add 
much  to  the  desirability  of  that  section  for  residence.  And 
the  thorough  and  successful  cultivation  in  timber  in  that  or 
in  greater  j,rop()rtion,  would  not  only  greatly  increase  the 
general  prosperity,  but  would  more  than  double  the  value  of 
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the  properties,  and  with  tlie  arrest  of  the  progressive  destruc- 
tion from  another  source,  would  convert  our  great  valley  into 
one  of  the  finest  regions  of  the  Earth. 

There  are  other  valleys  in  this  State  which  would  he  bene- 
lited  by  giving  more  attention  to  forest  tree  planting.  Wind- 
breaks would  be  of  great  advantage  throughout  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  or  in  any  part  of  it,  for  the  protection  to  the 
orcharding  and  other  farming  interests,  as  well  as  by  adding 
to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  and  the  salubrity  of  the  cli- 
mate; and  timber  culture  would  be  remunerative  for  the 
purpose  of  fuel  where  the  supply  is  as  remote  and  the  price 
as  high  as  it  is  in  most  parts  of  that  valley. 

The  Pajaro  and  Salinas  Valleys  would  both  be  improved 
by  the  introduction  of  timber  cultivation.  Timber  belts 
across  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  of  Ventura  County  would  re- 
deem it  from  its  scourge  of  hot  winds  which  rush  downi  from 
tlie  Mojave  Desert,  scorching  up  its  vegetation.  In  fact 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  State  which  are  adapted  to  agriculture 
would  be  benefited  by  a  resort  to  artificial  timber  grow^th  to 
a  greater  extent  than  now  prevails. 

To  line  the  sides  of  the  highways  with  trees  is  an  improve- 
ment to  the  farms  through  which  they  pass,  and  a  benefit  to 
the  roads  and  to  the  public;  and  trees  set  out  on  a  line  at 
such  distances  as  to  form  posts  to  which  boards,  poles  or 
barbed  wire  can  be  attached,  have  been  found  to  answer  an 
excellent  purpose. 

The  waste  places  of  all  farms  should  be  set  out  in  timber 
trees,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  in  this  State  which  is 
too  poor  to  cultivate  with  profit  in  cereals  or  other  farm  pro- 
ducts, which  would  prove  fairly  remunerative  if  ^planted  in 
forest,  especially  in  localities  where  lumber  is  dear  and  fuel 
is  scarce,  and  the  soil  would  improve  under  a  crop  of  decidu- 
ous trees. 
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Forest  cultivation  requires  an  investment  which  does  not 
yield  immediate  returns;  but  if  the  trees  are  set  out  as  thick 
as  they  should  be,  after  three  years'  growth  the  superabund- 
ant trees  will  make  fuel  and  poles  for  fencing  and  otlier  pur- 
poses, and  from  that  on  the  forest  will  need  but  little  atten- 
tion, whilst  the  thinning  out  necessary  to  make  room  for  the 
increased  growth  of  the  timber  yields  a  constant  harvest 
which  will  last  for  a  long  period;  and  the  other  benefits  of 
the  forest  are  always  present. 

I  have  pointed  out  what  might  be  done,  and  what  would 
result  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  tlie  State,  and  yet  I  hardly 
anticipate  soon  seeing  as  general  a  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion as  I  have  herein  indicated  and  as  would  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people  themselves  immediately  concerned;  but 
if  the  more  enterprising  will  take  the  initiative,  I  think  that 
otliers  would  soon  follow  their  example,  and  the  subject  is 
specially  commended  to  the  attention  of  gentlemen  who  are 
in  possession  of  large  tracts  and  of  abundant  means. 

The  only  statements  which  I  have  obtained  of  the  cost  of 
raising,  and  of  pecuniary  results  of  forest  culture  in  this 
State,  are  certainly  encouraging.  The  following  result, 
by  General  Stratton  of  Alameda  ( 'ounty,  was  taken  from  an 
acticle  by  Robert  C.  E.  Stearns,  Ph.  I).,  of  Berkeley,  which 
appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the  Avierl^ean  Journal 
of  Forestry: 

"  General  Stratton  planted  forty-five  acres  in  eucalyptus  in 
1809.  llecently  twenty  acres  of  tliis  artificial  forest  have 
been  cleared  to  make  room  for  an  orchard,  and  after  charging 
every  item  of  cost,  and  a  yearly  rental  of  five  dollars  per  acre, 
the  net  profits,  as  shown  by  the  owner,  are  $3,8r)f)  on  the 
twenty  acres  in  eleven  years.- ■ 

In  May,  1882, 1  took  a  look  at  the  tine  eucalyptus  grove  of 
George  A.  Nadeau,  located  seven  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles 
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City,  which  consists  of  ninety-seven  acres  in  eucalyptus,  be- 
ing the  largest  artificial  forest  in  the  State.  The  seeds  were 
sown  in  nursery  in  December,  1875,  and  about  six  months 
afterwards — that  is,  in  May  and  June,  1876 — the  young  trees 
were  set  out,  and  at  the  time  1  examined  them,  six  years  after 
the  replanting,  the  largest  trees  were  twelve  inchea  in  diame- 
ter, and  the  average  from  eight  to  nine  inches,  and  from  sixty 
to  seventy-five  feet  in  hight.  Recently  Mr.  Nadeau  has  sent 
me  the  following  definite  statement  of  expenses,  and  the 
present  value  of  the  timber: 

Cost  of  trees  at  the  time  of  setting  out,  $7.50  per  acre; 
labor  of  replanting,  $5  per  acre;  expense  of  after  cultivation, 
$5  per  acre;  rental  of  land  at  $3  per  acre  per  annum  amounts 
to  $21  per  acre  for  the  seven  years;  total  cost  per  acre  for  the 
seven  years'  growth,  $38.50.  The  estimated  average  amount 
of  wood  on  the  land  is  thirty-five  cords  per  acre,  which  is 
worth  in  that  locality  $3  per  cord,  in  the  tree,  giving  $105 
>  per  acre  as  the  present  value  of  the  timber.     Or  the  total 

cost  of  the  body  of  timber,  $3,734.50,  and  the  present  value, 
$10,185;  net  profit,  $(),450.50. 

In  a  locality  where  fuel  is  of  less  value,  there  would  be  less 
profit  in  the  production  of  wood;  but  with  that  growth,  the 
cultivation  would  still  be  remunerative  where  wood  is  not 
worth  more  than  half  what  it  is  in  that  part  of  Los  Angeles 
County. 

In  the  upper  part  of  San  Joaquin  Valley,  tree  planting  of 
any  kind  has  been  attended  with  very  little  success  except  in 
connection  with  irrigation;  but  by  this  artificial  method  of 
wetting  the  soil,  large  tracts  of  that  valley  which  formerly 
presented  a  desert-like  appearance  have  been  changed  into 
productive  farms,  on  which  are  raised  fine  crops  of  alfalfa, 
corn,  sorghum,  and  various  kinds  of  vegetables;  and  a  large 
proportion  of  those  irrigated  lands  are  being  covered  with 
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vineyards  and  orchards,  the  success  of  vine  and  fruit  gro>vtli 
and  the  production  of  fruits  liaving  been  very  gratify iiifr. 
And  to  add  to  the  future  prospect  of  this  section  of  light 
rainfall,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  when  the  land  has  been 
once  saturated  it  requires  but  a  small  amount  of  water,  com- 
paratively, afterwards  to  keep  it  sufficiently  moist,  thus  leav- 
ing a  surplus  from  the  lands  first  brought  under  irrigation 
to  be  carried  on  to  new  lands;  and  the  area  of  irrigated  and 
moist  lands  is  constantly  being  extended  thereby  from  year 
to  year. 

The  litigation  between  the  riparian  claimants  and  the 
colonists  is  a  matter  to  be  regretted,  and  the  fact,  which  has 
been  shown  by  experience,  that  trees  are  more  likely  to  be 
injured  by  frost  the  following  Winter,  and  that  grapes  and 
fruits  are  not  of  as  good  quality  when  the  irrigation  is  con- 
tinued until  late  in  the  season,  might  help  to  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty,  as  the  time  of  water-scarcity  comes  after  those 
interests  have  done  with  most  of  their  season's  supply;  and 
if  a  compromise  could  be  effected  by  arbitration,  before  a 
commission  composed  of  competent  disinterested  men,  and 
an  arrangement  entered  into  by  consulting  the  interests 
mutually  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  and  the  matter  then 
so  fixed  that  all  thereafter  would  understand  their  respective 
rights,  it  would  be  better  than  a  continuance  of  the  litigation 
and  uncertainty.  Tliere  are  some  streams  in  this  valley  which 
have  not  been  made  to  do  much  duty  in  the  way  of  irriga- 
tion as  yet,  the  waters  of  which  might  be  made  available  for 
that  purpose.  The  Tuolumne,  Stanislaus  and  Mokelumne 
could  all  be  carried  in  ditches  so  as  to  cover  large  scopes  of 
country  well  adapted  to  irrigation;  and  although  it  might 
not  be  profitable  to  irrigate  for  the  production  of  the  cereals, 
yet  if  each  farmer  could  irrigate  a  part,  perhaps  one-tenth  of 
his  acreage,  so  that  he  might  raise  trees,  fruits,  alfalfa  and 
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vegetables,  it  would  add  greatly  to  liis  resources,  increase  the 
value  of  his  land,  and  be  of  general  utility  and  advantage; 
and  at  the  present  low  rates  of  interest  I  think  the  addi- 
tional income  which  it  would  bring  to  the  landholders  would 
be  more  than  the  equivalent  of  the  use  of  the  money 
required  for  the  necessary  improvements.  Besides  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  immediate  increased  production  by  irrigation, 
the  arrest  of  the  water,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  run  off  to 
the  sea,  and  distributing  it  over  the  land,  there  to  evaporate, 
with  the  protection  to  the  soil  by  the  surface-covering  of 
vegetation,  has  otherwise  a  beneficial  effect  in  its  general 
tendency  of  decreasing,  to  some  extent,  the  excessive  aridity 
of  the  climate  of  the  vicinity. 

I  believe  there  is  a  great  future  for  the  irrigable  districts 
of  California,  but  irrigation  is  something  of  which  the 
American  people  have  very  little  practical  knowledge,  except 
what  has  been  acquired  by  the  comparatively  brief  experience 
in  this  State,  and  the  best  methods  of  economizing,  and  the 
most  suitable  times  of  applying  the  water,  are  proper  objects 
of  everyday  thought  by  the  irrigating  planter;  but  the  ques- 
tion of  the  preservation  of  the  sources  of  supply  being  at 
the  foundation  of  their  prosperity  should  also  be  made  a 
subject  of  study  and  of  watchfulness  by  *  every  property 
owner  of  the  valley. 

Irrigation  has  a  tendency  to  the  development  of  miasma, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  with  proper  management  and  care 
there  need  be  very  little  cause  of  apprehension  on  that 
account.  Tlie  surface  of  the  land  should  be  so  leveled  and 
arranged  that  the  water  wnll  not  stand  in  pools  to  stagnate, 
especially  near  the  dwelling,  and  the  ditches  should  be  kept 
cleaned  out  so  as  to  be  free  from  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  have  pure  water  for  drinking,  as 
the  use  of  impure  yater  is  a  very  common  cause  of  chills 
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and  fever.  The  surface  water  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is 
generally  unwholesome,  but  by  boring  to  some  depth  excel- 
lent water  is  obtained ;  but  in  every  case  where  it  is  necessary 
to  use  surface  water  the  expedient  of  boiling  renders  the 
impurities  inert,  for  which  purpose  an  agate  vessel  is  prefer- 
able. Filtering  does  not  answer  the  purpose,  as  the  filter  is 
liable  to  become  foul  from  putrefying  animalculte  retained  in 
its  meshes. 

J.  B.  Rumford,  who  has  lived  on  Kern  Island  for  several 
years,  states  that  during  the  first  years  of  their  residence 
there,  himself  and  family  suffered  with  malarial  disease,  but 
since  having  learned  how  to  manage  they  are  exempt  from  it. 
lie  attributes  much  of  the  sickness  in  that  section  to  the  use 
of  surface  water. 

Timber  culture,  where  practicable,  possesses  all  the  ad- 
vantages for  the  San  Joaquin  that  it  has  for  the  northern 
division  of  the  great  valley,  and  forests,  judiciously  planteil 
with  reference  to  that  object,  are  apparently  the  only  remedy 
which  can  be  devised  against  the  disagreeable  sandstorms 
which  sometimes  prevail  in  parts  of  the  upper  valley;  and 
wood-growing  would  certainly  prove  directly  remunerative 
there  under  favorable  circumstances. 

Dr.  W.  J.  PrAther,  of  Fresno  City,  has  on  his  farm,  a  few 
miles  south  of  that  place,  a  tract  of  eleven  acres,  five  years 
set-out  in  black  locust  and  Lombardy  poplar,  which  have 
made  a  very  good  growth,  this  being  the  largest  cultivateil 
woodland  I  learned  of  in  that  county. 

The  eucalyptus,  in  the  Tapper  San  Joaquin  Valley,  has  in 
some  places  made  a  fair  growth,  whilst  in  other  localities  its 
cultivation  has  been  unsuccessful.  This  is  owing  to  peculiari- 
ties of  soil  and  to  the  greater  detrree  of  exposure  to  frost  in 
some  situations  than  in  others,  and  in  part,  probably,  to  the 
difference  in  cultivation  and  management;  but  the  experi- 
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ments  which  have  l)een  made  are  enough  to  show  that  the 
species  which  liave  been  planted  there  are  'not  well  adapteil 
to  that  interior  climate. 

The  eucalyptus,  first  introduced  into  California  by  Colonel 
Warren,  from  suggestions  of  Baron  Von  Mueller,  has  already 
proved  a  valuable  acquisition  for  timber  culture,  where  there 
has  been  a  proper  adaptability  of  the  species  planted  to 
the  soils  and  situations.  According  to  VonMueller  there  are 
one  hundred  and  twenty  species  of  eucalyptus,  and  they  form 
the  principal  timber  growth  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
Australian  continent.  Some  of  the  species  attain  only  the 
dimensions  of  shrubl)ery,  and  among  them  are  l)eautiful 
flowering  shrubs,  well  adapted  to  ornamental  grounds;  and 
from  these  diminutive  species  there  are  gradations  in  size, 
up  to  species  which  produce  gigantic  forest  trees,  which  rival 
in  height  the  sequoia3  of  California.  And  these  numerous 
species  furnish  timber  of  different  characteristics  and  quali- 
ties and  adapted  to  a  variety  of  purp<ises;  and  among  the 
products  of  the  native  eucalyptus  forests  are  potash,  oils, 
tars,  acids,  dyes  and  tans.  Tlie  different  species  grow  in  a 
great  variety  of  soils,  situaticms  and  climates,  some  kinds 
thriving  in  the  interior  arid  districts,  where  the  heat  is 
greater  than  in  any  part  of  this  State;  other  species,  includ- 
ing those  which  have  been  most  cultivated  in  (California,  are 
found  near  the  sea  coast,  and  other  varieties  again  c^ver  the 
mountains  at  different  degrees  of  altitude,  up  to  the  regions 
of  snow  and  sharp  frosts,  and  with  a  better  knowledge  of 
eucalyptography  species  of  that  genus  could  probably  l>e 
selected  which  would  be  adapted  to  any  desired  locality 
within  the  State. 

The  railroad  companies,  by  planting  eucalyptus  along  the 
lines  of  their  roads,  have  excellent  opportunities  of  acquir- 
ing information   regarding  the  adaptability  of  the  various 
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species.     The  article  by    K.  C\  E.  Stearns,  Ph.  D.,  herein-  ^j 

liefore  quote<l,  contains  a  statement  hy  J.  R.  Scnpham,  Esq.,  j 

of  the  Central   Pacific,  from  which    I   take   the   follo\riiifr  : 
The  company  have  planted  of  several  varieties  of  eucalyj>tiis 
hundre<ls  and  thousands  of  trees  aloncr  the  riglit  of  way  and 
in  plantations.     Aliout  San  Francisco  Ray  all  species  flourish, 
if  cultivated   when    vount{,   hut    most    jjrowth    is    made     hy 
E.  Globulus^  E.  Coniuta  and  E.  (iitjantta.     In  the  interior 
valleys  these  species  will  not  flourish — are  not   sure  even  to 
live  save  in  exceptional  places:  while  the  E.  Ro^trnta  and 
E,  Viiii'nmli^  seem  to  do  well  and  hear  the  frost.     A  rich  soil 
compensates  E,  Globulus  for  some  frost,  as  is  evinced  by  its 
flourishing  at  Delano  and  at  Chico.     In  a  plantation  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  trees  at  Tipton,  Tulare  County, 
well-c^red  for,  nearly  all  the  trees  of  the  first-named  group 
died  after  struggling  along  for  two  years,  while  the  E.  Jios^ 
trata  and    the    like    thrive,    though    growing   slowly.     The 
eucalyptus  now  l)eing  set  out  are  selected  with  proper  regard 
to  local  climate,  soil  and  situation,  as  well  as  to  the  quality 
of  their  wood. 

It  is  well  known  that  forests  purify  the  atmosphere  of  mi- 
asmata, but  the  eucalyptus  possesses  this  useful  function  in  a 
great  degree.  Professor  Cichi,  of  Santa  Clara  College,  is 
authority,  in  an  article  heretofore  published,  that  Pope  Pius, 
in  18H8,  gave  to  an  association  of  Trappist  Monks  a  tract  of 
land  near  Rome,  which  was  so  excessively  malarious  as  to  be 
uninhabitable,  on  condition  that  they  should  improve  its 
salubrity.  The  air  was  so  bad  that  during  the  first  four 
years  the  monkb  could  not  sleep  on  the  place,  but  retired 
eveiT  evening  within  the  walls  of  Rome  to  avoid  the  noc- 
turnal emanations;  yet,  despite  these  precautions,  tM^elve  of 
their  number  died  from  malaria.  But  principally  through  the 
planting  of  large  numbers  of  gum  trees,  the  air  became  so 
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changed  that  they  were  able  to  take  up  their  permanent 
abode  at  their  abbey,  on  the  land.  Susequently,  a  law  was 
enacted  to  expel  certain  religious  orders,  including  this  asso- 
ciation of  monks,  from  tlie  country,  but  the  Government 
remitted  the  sentence  in  their  behalf  on  condition  that  they 
should  set  out  ime  hundred  thousand  gum  trees  on  malarious 
land  in  their  neighborhood  within  the  following  ten  years. 

Planting  with  eucalyptus  has  been  attended  with  great 
success  in  reclaiming  malarious  districts  in  Algeria,  and  at- 
tention is  being  directed  to  it  as  a  means  of  reclaiming  mala- 
rious provinces  in  Italy  and  in  other  parts  of  Southern 
Europe. 

Eucalyptus  timber  is  used  largely  in  ship  building  in 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  being  toredo-proof,  is  very 
desirable  for  piling  where  immersed  in  salt  water,  and  for 
other  submarine  purposes. 

There  are  several  stretches  of  seacoast  in  this  State  where 
the  methods  of  Bremontier  might  be  applied  with  great  ad- 
vantage, and  if  tlie  (iolden  Gate  Park  Commissioners  had 
funds  furnished  to  enable  them  to  raise  a  continuous  sand 
ridge  of  a  hundred  feet  in  hight  a  few  rods  back  of  and 
extending  parallel  with  the  l)each  from  the  C'liif  House  to 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Merced,  and  fix  it  in  its  place  with  trees, 
shrubs  and  grasses  which  would  thrive  in  that  situation,  a 
sheltered  park  of  alternate  forest  and  lawn,  with  shrub  and 
flower-bordered  lakelets,  might  be  created  to  the  leeward  of 
it,  such  as  would  be  the  delight  and  pride  of  themselves  and 
their  fellow  citizens;  and  if  not  permitted  to  continue  until 
the  maturity  of  the  improvements,  they  might  take  pleasure 
in  contemplating  the  benelits  which  would  accrue  to  the  citi- 
zens who  will  arise  to  follow  in  their  footsteps  and  occupy 
their  places. 

The  ^'Elements  of  Forestry,"  by  Franklin  B.  Hough,  Ph. 
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D.,  Chief  of  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  is  a  book  of  380  pages,  and  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  general  information  on  the  subject  of 
forestry,  as  well  as  practical  instruction  for  the  planting  and 
care  of  forest  trees  for  ornament  and  profit.  This  is  a  very 
useful  work  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  is 
in  any  manner  interested  in  forestry.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co, 
will  order  the  book  on  application,  or  it  will  be  sent  through 
the  mail,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  two  dollars,  by  the  pub- 
lishers, Robert  Clark  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"  Forest  Trees  of  California,"  by  A.  Kellogg,  M.  D.,  des- 
cribes our  native  trees. 

**  Eucalyptus  and  Forest  Trees,"  by  Elwood  Cooper,  Esq., 
gives  the  most  complete  account  of  the  eucalyptus  of  any 
American  work. 

The  Afnerican  Journal  of  Forestry^  edited  by  the  author 
of  the  **  Elements  of  P^orestry,"  is  published  monthly  by 
Robert  ('lark  cV:  Co.,  (Cincinnati.     Price,  $3  per  annum. 

There  is  no  State  in  the  American  Union  in  which  as  great 
natural  agricultural  resources  are  to  the  same  extent  depend- 
ent on  the  conservation  of  the  timber  growtli,  and  none  in 
which  forest  culture  would  produce  as  important  results,  in 
which  there  is  as  much  backwardness  in  that  direction  as  in 
this  State  of  California.  The  reasons  for  this  state  of  things 
must  be  apparent  to  those  who  have  given  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  it  will  not  be  profitable  to  occupy  space  here  in 
discussing  them.  The  thing  to  be  done  by  those  who  are 
already  interested  is  to  devise  the  best  means  of  enlightening 
the  people  as  to  its  utility  and  importance. 

The  few  public  spirited  gentlemen  who  have  hitherto  been 
engaged  in  dissemiLating  information  pertaining  to  forestry 
are  entitled  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens for  thpir  laudable  efforts;   but  individual  effort  is  not 
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equal  to  the  task  of  doing  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  in 
this  field  for  the  preservation  and  development  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  State,  and  the  old  adage,  "  In  union  there  is 
strength,"  was  never  more  applicable  than  in  matters  of  this 
kind;  and  I  believe  that  those  philanthropically  disposed 
would  be  able  to  render  each  other  mutual  aid  and  to 
accomplish  much  more  by  coming  together  and  forming  a 
State  Forestry  Association  after  the  example  of  Minnesota 
and  Ohio. 

I  will  close  this  report  with  sentiments  and  language  con- 
tained in  a  letter  received  at  the  formation  of  the  Ohio  State 
Forestry  Association,  from  that  well  known  statesman  and 
philanthropist,  lion.  Cassius  M.  Clay  of  Kentucky.  After 
referring  to  the  thoughtless  wastefulness  of  the  American 
people  in  the  destruction  of  our  native  forests,  and  the  results 
now  being  experienced  from  the  excessive  denudation,  Mr. 
(/lay  writes  as  follows: 

"  What  we  want  now  is  to  arouse  public  notice  to  the  facts, 
and  to  create  societies  in  the  several  States  to  act  under  the 
patronage  and  aid  of  the  States,  and  all  concentrating 
their  experience  in  the  National  Bureau  of  Forestry,  which 
can  unite  with  foreign  societies  and  governments  and  make 
all  knowledge  on  this  subject  of  world-wide  usefulness.  For 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  nations  have  owed  their  rise 
and  fall  to  these  laws  of  tree  growth  and  rainfall,  and  that 
our  nation  cannot  live  and  ignore  them." 
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REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 


BY    R.    H.    PLUMHER,    SECRETARY. 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
THE  State  of  California:  You  will  remember  the  report 
made  at  oiir  last  annual  meeting  that  during  the  preceding 
year  one  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  this  city  (and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  Judge  who  presided  over  that  Court 
was  remembered  by  the  profession  in  this  city  during  the 
last  political  campaign  and  was  relegated -to  private  life,^ 
took  "snap  judgment"  against  us,  declaring  the  medical  law 
unconstitutional  under  the  new  organic  law  w^hich  governs 
this  State. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  then  procured  the  arrest  of  an 
individual,  and,  by  consent,  the  case  was  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  State.  Although  strenuous  exertions 
were  made  by  the  prosecution,  a  hearing  was  not  obtained 
until  the  latter  part  of  1882,  and  a  decision  was  rendered  in 
January  of  the  present  year,  again  affirming  the  validity  of 
the  law. 

During  all  this  period  no  warrants  could  be  obtained  for 
the  arrest  of  illegal  practitioners.  AVhen  the  decision  had 
been  rendered,  and  the  road  to  further  prosecutions  cleared, 
the  Board  found  itself  encumbered  by  an  indebtedness  to 
the  attorneys  who  so  successfully  fought  our  battles.  After 
consideration  it  was  determined  to  cancel  this  obligation 
before  incurring  any  new  ones.  The  Board  then  sent  out 
circular  letters  to  all  the  local  societies  in  this  State,  asking 
a  contribution  for  this  purpose;  and  we  are  pleased  to  report 
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and  liereby  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  tlie  following  socie- 
ties for  their  promptness  and  extreme  liberality. 
The  following  sums  w^ere  received  : 

San  Francisco  County  Medical  Society $250  00 

Society  of  German  Physicians  of  San  Francisco ....  50  00 

Santa  Clara  County  Medical  Society 29  00 

Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Society 65  00 

Society  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Alameda  Co.  50  00 

Alameda  County  Medical  Society 75  00 

San  Joaquin  County  Medical  Society 30  00 

Personal  contribution    from    Dr.    C.    E.    Stone,    of 

Marysville 20  00 

Total  amount  received $569  00 

Xo  response  was  received  from  the  Sacramento  Society  for 
Medical  Improvement,  nor  from  the  Northern  District 
Medical  Society. 

The  Board  is  therefore  glad  to  come  "  into  port  with  a 
clean  bill  of  health."  All  its  financial  obligations  have  been 
discharged,  while  a  small  balance  remains  in  the  treasury; 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  further  prosecutions 
under  the  law. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  last  Legislature,  in  January, 
it  was  flooded  with  vicious  bills,  which  had  for  their  object 
the  repeal  of  the  present  law  and  the  substitution  of  one 
which  would  completely  demolish  all  bulwarks  heretofore 
thrown  around  the  medical  profession,  affording  protection 
to  the  public.  Had  one  of  these  bills  been  enacted  the 
vilest  charlatanism  would  flourish  under  the  protecting 
shadow  of  the  law.  The  charlatans  and  illegal  practitioners 
of  this  city  sent  two  attorneys,  bought  and  paid  for  with 
"blood  money"  wrung  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the 
ignorant  and  credulous,  to  the  halls  of   legislation,  where 
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they  spent  most  of  the  Winter,  laboring  in  the  interest  of 
their  clients  with  a  zealousness  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

Division  cast  the  shadow  of  its  ominous  wings  over  our 
own  ranks.     The  Sacramento  society  drafted  a  very  brief  bill 
and   presented   it    to   the   Legislature,   but,   in  the    light   of 
subsequent  events,   remembering   that   "in   union    there   is 
strength,"  withdrew  therefrom  its  support. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  "confusion  of  tongues"  the  Board 
of  Examiners  deliberated  upon  the  matter  and  presumed 
that,  in  view  of  the  varied  influences  at  work,  if  any  legis- 
lation were  enacted  it  would  probably  be  vicious,  determined 
that  it  would  be  best  for  the  interest  of  the  profession  and 
the  good  of  the  public  that  no  legislation  should  be  attempted 
at  this  session,  indulging  the  hope  that  this  Society  will  at  its 
meeting  in  1884  unanimously  adopt  some  bill  which  can 
be  presented  to  the  next  Legislature  with  the  support  and 
influence  of  every  regular  practitioner   throughout  the  State. 

Let  the  members  interview  their  representatives  before 
sending  them  forth  to  legislate  for  or  against  the  good  of 
the  commonwealth.  If  such  a  course  as  this  be  pursued  it 
requires  no  prophetic  eye  to  see  the  end. 

Acting  upon  this  impulse  the  Board  sent  one  of  its 
members  to  Sacramento  with  instructions  to  do  what  in  his 
judgment  seemed  best  to  attain  the  desired  end. 

AVe  are  therefore  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  the  law 
stands  as  it  stood  at  our  last  annual  meeting. 

The  license  collector  of  this  city  has  made  arrangements, 
and  arrests  have  been  made  to  test  the  one  hundred  dollar 
license  clause  aifecting  itinerant  venders,  viz:  Section  6 
of  the  amended  law. 

Number  of  meetings  called  during  the  year 15 

Number  of  applications  refused  during  the  year,  on  the  ground 

of  insufficient  credentials 1 
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Number  of  original  certificates  granted 87 

Number  of  duplicate  certificates  granted   where  the  original 

had  been  lost 1 

Total  number  granted  for  the  year 88 

Whole  number  of  certificates  granted  by  this   Board  since  its 

first  organization 1430 

Of  the  licentiates   during   the   year    just    closed    there   were 

graduates  of  the  two  medical  schools  of  California 20 

Graduates  of  other  American  schools 58 

Of  foreign  schools. 10 

88 

Of  these  licentiates  there  settled  in  San  Francisco 29 

In  other  towns  and  counties  of  this  State 59 

Two  certificates  have  been  issued  which  have  not  yet  been 
delivered  or  paid  for. 

List  of  Colleger  from  which  Diplomas  have  been  Presented 

duHng  tfte  past  year: 

IN    CALIFORNIA. 

Cooper  Medical  College  (successor  to  Medical  College  of  the 

Pacific) 8 

University  of  California 10 

Medical  College  of  the  Pacific 2 — 20 

IN    CONNECTICUT. 

Medical  Department  Yale  CoUeg  e 8 

IN    DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA. 

Medical  Department  Georgetown  University 1 

IN    ILLINOIS. 

Woman's  Hospital  Medical  College 1 

Rush  Medical  College. . .  ; 4 —  5 

IN    IOWA. 

University  of  the  State  of  Iowa 2 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Keokuk 2 —  4 

IN    KENTUCKY. 

Hospital  College  of  Medicine 1 
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IN    LOUISIANA. 

University  of  Louisiana 1 

IN    MAINE. 

Maine  Medical  School 1 

IN    MARYLAND. 

University  of  Maryland 1 

IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 

Harvard  Medical  College 3 

IN    MICHIGAN. 

University  of  Michigan. 5 

IN    MISSOURL 

St.  Louis  Medical  College , 2 

HumlK)ldt  Medical  College 2 

Missouri  Medical  College. 2 —  6 

IN    NEW    YORK. 

Medical  Department  University  City  of  New  York 3 

Gene^ca  Medical  College 1 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 2 

Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College 2 

University  Medical  School 1 

Albany  Medical  College 1 — 10 

IN    OHIO. 

Miami  Medical  College 1 

Medical  Department  Wooster  University 1 

Medical  College  of  Ohio 1 

Starling  Medical  College 1 —  4 

IN    OREGON. 

Medical  Department  Willamette  University 2 

IN    PENNSYLVANIA. 

Medical  Department  University  of  Pennsylvania. 4 

Jefferson  Medical  College 3 —  7 

IN    VERMONT. 

University  of  Vermont 1 
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FOREIGN    SCHOOLS. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Studies  of  Mexico 1 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland 1 

University  of  Wuerzburg,  Bavaria 1 

Royal  College  of  Naples,  Italy 1 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London 3 

University  of  Seville,  Spain 1 

Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  France 1 

McGill  University,  Canada 2 

Victoria  University,  Toronto,  Canada 1 — 12 

Total 87 

California  Colleges  represented 2 

Other  American  Colleges  represented 29 

Foreign  Colleges  represented 9 — 40 

Ilespeetfiilly  submitted   on   behalf  of    the   Board   of    Ex- 
aminers. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


ARTK^LE   I. 

TITLE    OF    THK    8()(UKTY. 

Section  1.     This  institution  shall  be  styled  "The  MEniiwL 

So(^IETY  OF  THE  StATE  OF  CALIFORNIA/' 

ARTICLE  II. 

MEMBERS. 

Section  1.  The  members  of  this  Society  shall  consist  of 
delegates  from  permanently  organized  local  medical  societies, 
ordinary  and  honorary  members,  who  shall  collectively  rep- 
resent and  have  cognizance  of  the  common  interests  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the  State  of  (^.alifornia. 

Sec.  2.  Each  delegate  from  a  local  society  shall  hold  his 
appointment  for  one  year,  and  until  another  is  appointed  to 
succeed  liim,  and  shall  participate  in  all  the  business  and 
affairs  of  the  Society  on  p^^ying  the  usual  dues  of  five  dollars. 

Se(\  3.  Each  local  Society  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  to  this  Society  one  delegate  for  every  five  of  its 
regular  resident  members,  and  one  for  every  additional 
fraction  of  more  than  one  half  that  number  of  its  members. 

Sec.  4.  Qualificati(ms  for  membership  shall  consist  of  a 
good  primary  and  medical  education,  attested  by  a  diploma 
from  some  known  medical  school  of  good  repute,  and  a 
good  professional  and  moral  standing  in  the  community 
in  which  such  candidate  may  reside.  A  license  from  the 
Board  of  Examiners  of  this  Society  shall  also  be  required  of 
every  candidate. 

Ordinary  MemhevH — Every  physician  who  shall   properly 
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.satisfy  the  Board  of  (Viisors  by  the  exhibition  of  his  diploma 
that  he  possesses  tlie  necessary  qualification  as  prescribed,  may 
l>ecome  an  ordinary  member  of  this  Society,  and  all  those 
who  may  tliereafter  serve  in  the  capacity  of  delegates  to  the 
Society,  together  with  such  other  persons  as  may  receive 
the  appointment  by  unanimous  vote,  shall  thereby  become 
permanent  members;  provided^  that  no  physician  shall  be 
considered  eligible  to  membership  who  may  reside  within 
any  location  where  there  is  a  local  medical  society  and  who 
has  failed  to  become  a  member  thereof,  unless  tliere  be  some 
special  reason  assigned  for  his  election;  and  no  voucher  or 
vouchers  of  any  member  or  members  shall  be  taken  as  satisfy- 
ing evidence  of  any  applicant's  qualification  for  membership. 

Sk(\  5.  Honorary  members  shall  consist  of  such  distin- 
guished savants  and  others  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  the 
compliment.  They  shall  receive  their  appointment  by  a  vote 
of  the  Society,  and  upon  motion  of  some  member  present, 

Sk(\  6.  Each  individual,  prior  to  taking  his  seat  as  a 
member  of  the  Society,  must  sign  the  Constitution,  inscribing 
his  name  and  address  in  full,  specifying  in  what  capacity  he 
attends,  and  if  a  delegate,  the  local  society  which  he  repre- 
sents. Every  member  shall  be  entitled  to  the  diploma  of  the 
Society,  to  which  shall  be  attached  the  seal*  of  the  Society, 
and  the  signature  of  the  President  and  Permanent  Secretary. 

Skc.  7.  The  Seal  of  this  Society  shall  always  be  kept  by 
the  Permanent  Secretary. 


*The  seal  that  has  been  adopted  shows  enough  of  the  beautiful  design  of 
the  seal  of  the  State  to  declare  the  common  origin  of  the  Medical  Society  and 
of  the  State  of  California,  while  the  cock  that  was  wont  to  be  sacrificed  to 
Esculapius,  representing  "Vigilance,"  is  crowing  out  1870,  the  year  of 
re-organization;  and  the  serpent,  emblematic  of  "sagacity  and  long  life,"  Ues 
entwined  around  the  doctor's  staff  at  his  feet.  Thus  Vigilance  and  Sagacity 
typify  the  ciualitios  a  physician  should  possess  under  the  direction  of  Minerva. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

OFFICKKS. 

Sk<ti()N  1.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  President, 
four  Vice-Presidents,  one  Permanent  and  two  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, a  Treasurer,  and  a  Hoard  of  Censors  of  five  members. 
These  officers  shall  be  nominated  by  a  committee  of  one 
member  from  each  county  represented  on  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  of  the  meeting,  and  be  elected  by  ballot,  except 
J^ermanent  Secretary.  Each  officer  shall  hold  his  appoint- 
ment for  one  year,  and  until  another  is  elected  to  succeed  him. 

Skc.  2.  The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meeting,  pre- 
serve order,  give  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie,  and  perform 
all  other  duties  that  custom  and  parliamentary  usage  may 
require,  lie  shall  organize  and  open  the  meeting  next  suc- 
ceeding his  election,  by  an  address  on  some  sul)ject  connected 
with  medicine,  or  with  the  interests  of  the  Society.  lie  may 
also  fill  by  appointment  all  vacancies  that  may  occur  from 
death  or  other  causes. 

Sk<'.  3.  The  Vice-Presidents,  when  called  upon,  shall 
assist  the  President  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and 
during  his  absence,  or  at  the  request  of  the  President,  one  of 
them  shall  officiate  in  his  place. 

Skc.  4.  The  Permanent  Secretary  shall  authenticate  the 
proceedings;  give  due  notice  of  time  of  next  meeting;  serve 
as  a  member  of  Committee  on  Publication;  preserve  the 
archives  and  unpublished  transactions  of  the  Society;  hold 
correspondence  with  other  permanently  organized  societies, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  and  see  that  all  the  published 
transactions  are  promptly  distributed  to  the  members  entitled 
to  rcv'eive  them.  This  officer  shall  not  ]>e  subject  to  annual 
election,  and  shall  not  l)e  removed  except  for  cause  shown. 

Sec.  5.  The  Assistant  Secretaries  shall  record  the  minutes, 
notify  members  of  committees  of  their  appointment,  and  of 


M\kU\u:,\   or  iiuiivi.iimis  Il,iis  offfiKling  slmll 
.Uiiiiciik'i!.  ami    .lepi-ived    nf   „||    tlj,-    privilfL/t-f.  ..f 

'I'- 
Tilt'  Scii'iely  slmll  have  jurisdictiuii  in  nil  wuius  of 
oil  fnmi  aii.xiliiii'y  societies,  in  which  event  their 
ill  lie  final. 

ARTICLE    \I. 


.;  1.     Xo  aiiieiidTiieiit  nr  alteration  shall  be  made  in 

f  tlie  Articles  of  this  (■onfltitiitioii  except  at  the  annual 

■ig  next  fiuhseqiieiit  Co  that  at  which  such  alttimtion  or 

rtnient  may  have  l>een  jiroposed,  and  then  only  liy  the 

irrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  inenihers  in  attendance. 
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On  Indigenous  Botany  and  the  Domestic  Adulteration  of 
Drugs. 

On  Public  Hygiene  and  State  Medicine. 

On  Histology  and  Microscopy. 

On  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

On  Medical  Education. 

On  Publication. 

On  Arrangements. 

On  Prize  Essays. 

On  Gynecology.  * 

On  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

On  Opthalmology. 

On  Necrology. 

Skc.  2.  The  Committee  on  Practical  Medicine  and  Medi- 
cal Literature  shall  prepare  an  annual  report  on  the  more 
important  improvements  eifected  in  this  State  in  the  manage- 
ment of  individual  diseases;  the  improvements  and  discov- 
eries which  may  have  been  made  in  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
(-reneral  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  and  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. 

Skc.  3.  The  (\)mmittee  on  Surgery  shall  prepare  an  an- 
nual report  on  all  the  important  improvements  in  the  man- 
agement of  surgical  diseases  effected  in  the  State  during  the 
year,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  number  of  capital 
operations  performed,  with  their  results. 

Se(\  4.  The  Committee  on  Obstetrics  shall  prepare  an 
annual  report  on  the  important  improvements  in  the  obstet- 
rical art,  and  in  the  management  of  diseases  peculiar  to  women 
and  children,  effected  in  the  State  during  the  year,  together 
with  such  remarks  touching  these  subjects  as  they  may  think 
proper. 

Se<'.  5.  The  (.'ommittee  on  Medical  Topography,  Meteor- 
ology,  Endemics,  and   Epidemics,  shall   prepare   an   annual 
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report  on  the  peculiarity  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  tlie  State,  with  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
8ul)ject;  also,  the  endemics  and  epidemics  which  have  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  State  during  the  year. 

Sk(\  ().  The  ('ommittee  on  Indigenous  Botany  and  the 
Domestic  Adulteration  of  Drugs  shall  prepare  an  annual 
report  on  the  indigenous  medical  botany  of  the  State  of  (Jali- 
fornia,  paying  particular  attention  to  sucli  plants  as  are  found 
to  possess  valuable  medicinal  qualities  and  are  not  accurately 
descril^pd  in  standard  works,  and  the  localities  where  they  are 
found.  Also,  to  report  on  the  quality  of  drugs  brought  to 
our  market,  with  the  view  to  correct  the  evils  arising  from 
the  extensive  introduction  and  sale  of  spurious  and  sophisti- 
cated articles. 

Skc.  7.  The  Committee  on  Public  Hygiene  and  State 
Medicine  shall  prepare  an  annual  report  on  all  subjects  ger- 
mane to  this  important  branch  of  medical  science. 

Skc.  8.  The  (Committee  on  Histology  and  Microscopy 
shall  report  and  demonstrate  such  vahmble  facts  and  discov- 
eries, annually,  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  medicine 
and  surgery,  as  they  may  think  proper. 

Sk<\  9.  Committee  on  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Juris- 
prudence. This  committee  shall  report  on  all  psycological 
questions,  and  on  such  matters  appertaining  to  medical  juris- 
prudence as  in  their  judgment  may  be  deemed  advisable. 
The  duties  of  tliese  committees  shall  be  defined  by  a  commit- 
tee of  three,  appointed  by  the  President  for  that  purpose. 

Skc.  10.  The  Committee  on  Medical  Educaticm  shall  pre- 
pare annual  reports  on  the  general  condition  of  medical  edu- 
cation in  the  State  of  ( California,  as  compared  with  the  state 
of  medical  education  in  other  States  of  the  Union,  noticing 
the  several  medical  institutions  of  the  State,  their  course  of 
instruction,  the  practical   requirements  for  graduating,  the 
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modes  of  examination  for  c<mf erring  degrees,  and  the  repnte<l 
number  of  pupils  and  graduates  at  each  during  tlie  year; 
together  with  such  otlier  matters  as  they  may  deem  wortliy 
of  consideration  in  reference  to  medical  edncati(m  and  the 
reputable  standing  of  the  profession. 

Sk(\  KU.  The  President  shall  annually  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee on  Medical  Legislation,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  by  all 
lawful  and  honorable  means,  to  promote  the  passage  of  Acts 
of  legislation  approved  and  recommended  by  this  Society, 
with  discretionary  powers  in  emergencies. 

Skc.  11.  The  Committee  on  Publicaticm— of  which  the 
Permanent  Secretary  must  constitute  a  part-  shall  have 
charge  of  preparing  for  the  press,  and  of  publishing  and 
<listributing,  such  of  the  proceedings,  transactions  and  memoirs 
of  the  Society  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  to  be  published. 

Skc.  12.  The  ( -ommittee  of  Arrangements  shall  be  com- 
posed of  members  residing  at  the  place  at  which  the  Society 
is  to  hold  its  annual  meeting,  and  shall  l)e  required  to  provide 
suitable  accommodations  for  the  meeting,  to  report  on  the 
credentials  for  membership,  and  to  receive  and  announce  all 
voluntary  communications  made  to  the  Society. 

Sk<\  13.  In  order  to  afford  the  Committees  on  Medical 
Topography,  Meteorology,  Endemics  and  Epidemics,  an<l  on 
Indigenous  Botany  and  the  Domestic  Adulteration  of  Drugs, 
nuiterial  for  their  several  annual  reports,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  several  auxiliary  societies  in  the  State  to  transmit  to 
the(^hairman  of  these  respective  committees,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  March  of  each  year,  a  special  report  embracing 
such  information  touching  their  particular  localities  as  may 
enal)le  said  committees  to  make  full  reports  on  all  subjects 
committed  to  them. 

Skc.  14.  The  standing  committees  shall  constitute  sec- 
tions, after  the  manner  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
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to  whom  all  papers  shall  be  referred  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
session,  and  who  shall  report  to  the  Society  those  papers  that 
seem  of  sufficient  interest  for  reference  to  the  (^ommittee  on 
Publication;  also,  those  that  seem  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  read  before  the  Society,  by  title,  abstract,  or  in  extenso^ 
upon  the  second  day  of  the  meeting. 

ARTICLE  VL 

VOLTNTARY    (CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Section  1.  After  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the  annual 
reports,  or  at  any  other  period  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Society,  by  the  vote  of  two- thirds  of  the  members  present,  it 
shall  be  the  privilege  of  any  member  to  present  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Society,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  com 
munications  on  medical  subjects,  reports  of  interesting  cases,- 
or  such  other  matters  as  may  be  deemed  of  interest  to  the 
profession,  which  communication  may  on  motion  be  referred 
to  the  (bmraittee  on  Publication,  and  if  deemed  by  them 
worthy  of  pre8ervati(m  shall  appear  among  the  proceedings. 

ARTICLE  VIL 

FUNDS    AND    APPROPRIATIONS. 

SK("noN  1.  The  funds  of  this  Society  shall  be  raised  by 
individual  voluntary  contributi(ms,  by  the  sale  of  its  publica- 
tions, and  by  an  annual  tax  of  five  dollars  on  each  member  of 
the  Society,  on  the  payment  of  which  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  copy  of  all  the  publications  for  the  year. 

Sk(\  2.  The  funds  thus  raised  may  be  appropriated  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  annual  meetings;  for  publish- 
ing the  proceedings,  memoirs  and  transactions  of  the  Society; 
for  enabling  the  standing  committees  to  fulfill  their  respective 
duties,  conduct  their  correspondence,  and  procure  the  material 
for  the  completion  of  their  stated  annual  reports  ;  for  the 
encouragement   of    scientific    investigations    by   prizes   and 
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a^Niinlhof  nierit,  Hiul   for  sudi  other  purpose?  as  tlie  Society 

„„iy  from  time  to  time  direct. 

S\A,  •^.     Any   member  who  shall   fail   to  pay  his    aniiiml 

ihun  for  two  sueeessive  year$>,  unless  absent  from  the  State,  or 
fur  i»lli^'»'  miM)nHble  eauses,  shall  be  dropped  from  the  roll  of 
iiu-mbiM-h,  lifter  hax  i]\g  been  notitied  by  the  Permanent  Sec- 
ritury  *»f  ^'^*''  forfeiture  of  such  membership;  and  no  ineinher 
M.  drop|><*<>  ^1»h11  W  ivinstated  in  his  membership  until  he 
^lmll  lia\e  paid  all  anvai-s  due  by  him. 

ARTK^LE   VII. 

hKLKli.VTKS    TO    THK    NATIONAL    MKDICAL    ASSOCIATION- 

Sm  iu»N  I.  The  Society  shall  annually  appjint,  to  repre- 
^i  lit  it  in  the  An\erican  Medical  Association,  one  delegate  for 
vAory  ten  memWrs,  and  one  for  every  additional  fraction  of 
more  tlmn  one-half  this  number,  whose  certificates  of  appoint- 
ment shall  U^  *igi\ed  and  duly  authenticated  by  the  President 
and  Seeretarv. 

ARTI(U.E     IX. 

CODK  OF  KTUK^S. 

SKriioN    I.     The  Code  of  Medical  Ethics  recommended  by 

• 

tiie  Natio\ud  Medical  Association,  held  in  Philadelphia,  in 
Mh\,  isn,  havinjj  been  approved  and  adopted  by  this  Soci- 
ot  Vi  ^luUi  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  any  Article  of  tbi.^ 
<\m^titution. 

ARTK^LE    X. 

l)lS(ni»UNK    OF    MEMBERS. 

Si  riu»N  I.  Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution or  of  tlie  Code  of  F^thics  adopted  by  this  Society,  shall 
bo  rift'iivd  to  tl\e  Hoard  of  Censors,  for  adjudication,  from 
who-^e  iK^•i^^ion  an  apj)eal  may  be  taken  to  the  Society.  Such 
violation  bein^  ivported  by  the  Board  of  (/cnsors  to  the  Soci- 
^^t^,and  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  majority  of  the 
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meinhers,  the  individual  or  iudividiials  thus  oflfeudinfr  shall 
he  excoinniuiiicated,  and  deprived  of  all  the  privileges  of 
membership. 

Sk(\  2.  The  Society  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of 
appeals  taken  .from  auxiliary  societies,  in  which  event  their 
decision  shall  be  final. 

ARTK^LE   XL 

AMENDMENTS    AND    ALTERATIONS. 

Section  1.  Xo  amendment  or  alteration  shall  be  made  in 
any  of  the  Articles  of  this  Constitution  except  at  the  annual 
meeting  next  subsequent  to  that  at  which  such  alteration  or 
amendment  may  have  been  proposed,  and  then  only  by  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  in  attendance. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 


Tlie  following  order  of  Imsiness  is  presented  as  a  Bv-Law 
i»f  tlie  SK^iety,  which  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  all  the  menilK?rs  in  attendance,  and  except 
temporarily  suspended,  shall  l>e  as  follows: 

I.     <  >rganization  of  tlie  meeting. 
II.      Report  of  the  C<uumittee  of  Arrangements  on  the 
cre<lentials  of  members,  after  the  latter  have  reg- 
istere<l  tlieir  names  and  addresses,  etc. 

III.  The  calling  of  the  n^ll. 

IV.  The  reception  of  members  not  present  at  the  open- 

intf  of  the  meeting,  and   the  readinor  of  note:? 
from  ab>entees. 
V.      Keception  of  meml>ers  by  invitation. 
VI.     The  readintraiid  consideration  of  the  state<l  annual 
re[H»rts  from   the  standing  committees. 
VII.      Ueadintr  and  di>cus>ion  of  voluntary  contributions. 
VIII.     The  election  of  otticers  and  place  of  annual  meet- 
ing, and  ap[)ointments  by  the  President  elect  to 
till  the  standintr  committees. 
IX.      liCMflutions  intni<lucing  new  business, and  instruc- 
tions to  standing  committees. 
X.     Untini>hed  and  miscellaneous  bu>iness. 
XI.      Keading  of  the   minutes  (►f  the  session  alumt   t4» 
conclude. 
XII.     A<ljournment. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  CONSTITUTION. 


Article  II,  Se(TT()N  4.  Provided,  that  no  physician  be 
elected  a  member  of  this  Society  from  a  county  having  a  local 
society,  unless  he  be  a  member  of  the  same,  or  unless  there 
be  some  special  reason  for  his  election.-  [1872,  October  lOth.j 

Aktk^le  IV,  Section  1.  Amended  by 'striking  out  in  the 
second  line  the  words  ''second  Wednesday  in  October,"  and 
inserting  ''second  Wednesday  in  April,"  as  the  time  for  hold- 
ing the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Article  III,  Section  4.  Making  it  obligatory  upon  the 
Permanent  Secretary  to  reside  in  Sacramento,  striking  out  that 
clause  requiring  tlie  meetings  of  the  Society  to  be  held  in 
Sacramento,  leaving  the  choice  of  such  place  with  each  ses- 
sion of  the  Association.- -[1873,  April  lOth.J 

Article  IV,  Section  1.  Changing  the  time  of  meeting 
to  the  third  Wednesday  in  April.     |1H73,  April  lOth.j 

Article  VII,  Section  3.  Any  member  who  shall  fail  to 
pay  his  annnal  dues  for  two  consecutive  years,  unless  absent 
from  the  State,  or  for  other  reasonable  causes,  sliall  be  drop 
ped  from  the  roll  of  members,  after  having  been  notiiied  by 
the  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  forfeiture  of  his  membership; 
and  no  member  so  dropped  shall  be  reinstated  in  his  mem- 
bership until  he  shall  have  paid  arrears  due  by  him.  (1874, 
April  21st.] 

Article  V,  Section  14.  That  the  standing  committees 
shall  constitute  sections,  after  the  manner  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  to  whom  all  papers  shall  be  referred 
upon  the  first  day  of  tlie  session,  and  wlio  shall  report  to  the 
Society  those  papers  that  seem  of  sutHcient  interest  for  refer- 
ence to  the  Committee  on  Publication;  also,  those  that  seem 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  read  before  the   Society,  i)v 
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title,  abstract,  or  hi  e,/'tenMo,  upon  the  second  day  of  ineetin|T. 
|1S74,  April  2lst.| 

Ahtk'lk  II,  Sk( tiox  4.  After  the  word  *K^eusors/'  H<ltl 
**  by  the  exhibition  of  liis  diploma;"  and  after  the  word 
"  election,''  add  **  and  no  voncher  or  vouchers  of  any  menif  >er 
or  members  shall  be  taken  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  any 
applicant's  qualification  for  membership."-  -[1875,April  19th.  J 

Akticlk  II,  Section  4.  ''Shall  be  entitled  to  permanent 
membership,"  to  read  '*  shall  thereby  become  permanent 
members."     [  1875,  April  19th.] 

Akticle  III,  Section  1.  After  the  word  "ballot,"  add 
**  except  Permaneiit  Secretary." — [1877,  April  18th.] 

Aktici.e  III,  Section  4.  After  "them,"  add  "this  officer 
shall  not  be  subject  to  annual  election,  and  shall  not  be  re- 
moved except  for  cause  shown." — [1877,  April   18th.] 

Article  II,  Section  0.  After  "the"  be  added  "  signature 
of  the  President  and  Permanent  Secretary."-[1878,April  18th.] 

Akticle  II,  Seitiox  4.  A  license  from  tlie  Board  of 
Kxaminers  of  this  Society  shall  also  be  required  of  every 
candidate.     [1878,  April  18th.J 

Article  III,  Section  4.  Strike  out  the  words  *' sliall 
reside  in  Sacramento."     [  1881,  April  21st.  | 

Article  V,  Section  1.  Add  the  words,  "on  (gynecology; 
on  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children;  on  Opthalmology;  on 
Necrology."     [1881,  April  21st.J 

Article  V,  Section  9.  Add  the  words,  "the  duties  of 
these  committees  shall  be  detined  by  a  committee  of  three,  ap- 
pointed by  the  IVesident  for  that  purpose."-  -[1881,  April  21st.  | 

Article  V,  Section  10^.  The  President  shall  annually 
appoint  a  Committee  on  Medical  Legislation,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be,  by  all  lawful  and  honorable  means,  to  promote  the 
passage  of  Acts  of  legislation  approved  and  recommended 
by  this  Society,  with  discretionary  powers  in  emergencies. — 
[IHSl,  April  21st, 
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RKSOLlTinNS  RELATING  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT 

OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


Resolved^  That  a  coinniittee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
Chair  to  secure  tlie  passage  of  an  amendment  to  tJie  laws 
organizing  the  State  Board  of  Health,  to  enforce  the  regis- 
tration of  deaths,  births,  etc.,  to  enable  the  Board  of  Health 
to  secure  more  complete  statistics  in  relation  thereto.-  [1870, 
October  20th  .J 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to 
present  to  this  Society,  at  its  next  meeting,  any  amendment 
which  may  be  advisable,  in  their  judgment,  to  the  present 
law  regulating  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths.  -  [1870, 
October  20th.] 

Resolved^  That  the  fact  of  a  doctor  of  medicine  being 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  any  secret  or  patent 
medicine,  or  in  way  prom<»ting  the  use  of  them,  shall  render 
him  ineligible  as  a  member  of  this  Society.  [1871,  October 
12th.J 

Resolved,,  As  a  sense  of  this  Society,  that  the  subject  of 
medical  ethics  should  receive  a  larger  share  of  attention  in 
medical  universities  and  colleges  of  the  country,  to  the  end 
that  the  true  principles  inculcated  therein  may  be  more 
thoroughly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  students,  and, 
in  consequence,  more  faithfully  and  scrupulously  observed  by 
them  in  their  subsequent  j)rofessional  career.  (1871,  October 
12th.  1 

Resolved^  That  the  Board  of  Censors  shall  recommend  no 
candidate  for  membership  until  he  shall  have  presented  his 
diploma  or  other  evidence  of  being  a  graduate  of  a  recognized 
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school,  and  of  good  standing;  and  that  no  vonclier  of  a 
single  member  shall  be  considered  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
qualilications. — [1871,  October  12th.J 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  the  committees  of 
their  appointment  as  soon  as  made  by  tlie  President;  also, 
that  the  Chairman  of  each  committee  be  requested  to  notify 
each  member  of  said  committee  of  his  appointment.  [1872, 
October  10th.  j 

lieHolved^  That  the  (^ommittee  on  Revision  of  the  (consti- 
tution and  By-Laws  be  instructed  to  introduce  into  the  code 
a  law  requiring  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  each  session 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  same.     [1873,  October  10th. J 

Resolved^  That  a  Permanent  Secretaiy  be  elected  for  the 
Society,  who  shall  be  paid  for  his  services,  and  that  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  shall  l)e  appointed  each  year  by  the 
President  at  the  place  of  tlie  future  meeting.  The  salary  of 
the  Permanent  Secretary  to  be  fixed  by  the  vote  of  the  Society. 
[  1873,  October  lOth.J 

liemlved^  That  the  Permanent  Secretai*y  be  allowed  a  salary 
of  one  hundred  dollars. --[1874,  April  lOth.J 

liesolved^  That  the  Chairman  of  the  various  standing 
committees  hereafter  present  a  synopsis  of  their  several 
reports,  the  reading  of  which  will  be  considered  as  fulfilling 
the  provisions  of  the  (Constitution.     [1874,  April  10th.] 

lieHolved^  That  the  Publishing  Committee  be  instructed  to 
make  out  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  members,  together  with 
their  places  of  residence,  for  the  Society,  and  have  the  same 
published  in  the  next  volume  of  Transactions.     [1874,  April 

lOth.J 

RemJveAl^  That  the  President  and  Secretary  be  authorized 
to  issue  credentials  to  any  member  of  tliis  Society  who  desires 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
as  a  delegate.— [  1874,  April  lOth.J 
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lieMoli'ed^  That  tlie  Secretai*y  be  authorized  to  issue  creden- 
tials to  any  member  of  the  society  desirous  of  visiting  any 
foreign  medical  association.  -  -[1875,  April  10th.] 

Remlved^  That  this  Society  recognizes  the  diplomas  of  the 
Toland  (\)llege,  and  places  its  graduates  who  are  now  mem- 
bers of  this  Society,  or  who  may  hereafter  apply  for  member- 
ship, on  the  same  footing  as  the  graduates  of  other  regular 
schools.  -[1875,  April  21st.] 

liesolred^  That  the  original  founders  of  this  Society  are 
permanent  members,  and  liable  to  yearly  dues,  and  that  all 
members  (mce  admitted  are  liable  to  yearly  dues,  whether 
simply  as  a  delegate  or  otherwise.    -[1875,  April  21st. J 

Renolved^  That  a  committee  of  live  membiers  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  pronu)ting  the  organization  of  County  or 
District  Societies.-  [1875,  April  21st.] 

ReHolmd^  That  the  San  Francisco  Medical  Benevolent 
Society  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  recognized  as  a  local 
medical  society  withiii  the  meaning  of  the  (/(mstitntion  of 
the  State  Medical  Society,  which  requires  its  members  to 
belong  to  a  local  medical  society,  when  there  is  one  where 
they  reside. — [1875,  April  19th.] 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  actual  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Board  of  Examiners  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Society.- -[1875,  April  lOth.] 

Remlved^  That  this  Society  indorse  the  views  of  the 
President  as  to  the  importance  of  the  creati(m  of  local 
Boards  of  Health  in  every  incorporated  city  and  town  in  the 
State,  and  recommend  the  invocation  of  legislative  aid  in  tlie 
promotion  of  so  desirable  an  object.  -  -[1877,  April  18th.] 

Resolt'ed^  That  the  practice  of  making  annual  contracts 
with  individuals  or  societies  for  medical  attendance  is  not 
only  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  but  is  an 
actual  violation  of  the  code  of  medical  ethics  adopted  by  the 
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American  Medical  Association,  as  well  as  the  code  adopted 
by  this  Society.-  -[1877,  April  18th.) 

Resolved  further ^  That  the  naine  of  any  member  of  this 
association  who  shall  hereafter  make  or  renew  a  contract  for 
annual  medical  attendance  upon  indi\idual8  or  societies,  shall 
be  stricken  from  the  roll  of  the  same.-    [1877,  April  ISth.J 

It  was  ordered  that  the  actual  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners  of  this  Society  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Society;  who  shall  also  pay  such  expenses  of  litigation 
as  may  deemed  necessary  and  expedient  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  objects  of  the  law  under  which  they  were  elected.-  [1877, 
April  18th.] 

Remlved^  That  the  Publication  (/ommittee  be  requested  to 
insert  in  the  proceedings,  in  a  collective  form,  all  the  changes 
in  the  Constitution,  and  the  resolutions  relating  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Society,  which  have  been  adopted  from  time 
to  time.-    [1878,  April  17th.] 

Retiolved^  That  the  several  local  medical  societies  and 
Boards  of  Health  throughout  the  State  be  requested  to  urge 
their  respective  city,  county  and  town  authorities  to  establish 
ordinances  or  laws  requiring  all  practitioners  of  medicine 
within  the  limits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions  to  report  in 
writing  to  their  respective  Boards  of  Health  all  cases  of  the 
more  dangerous  epidemic  diseases  coniing  under  their  pro- 
fessional observation.     [1878,  April  17th.] 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Examiners 
be  instructed  to  communicate  with  the  local  medical  societies, 
and  urge  that  they  prosecute  violations  of  the  medical  law, 
and  that  they  report  progress  from  time  to  time  to  the  Board 
of  Examiners.-  [1878,  April  17th.J 

Resolved^  That  this  Society  appeal  to  all  ministers  of  the 
gospel  throughout  the  State,  and  urge  them  to  use  their  influ- 
ence, in  all  proper  and  available  ways,  to  discourage  the  inhu- 
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man,  degrading,  and  extensively  prevailing  practice  of  feti- 
cide.- [1878,  April  17th.] 

lii'solreih  Wherean,  in  consequence  of  the  silence  of  the 
profession,  the  regular  practice  of  medicine  is  very  generally 
characterized  as  allojHithy  by  the  secular  press,  by  medical 
dogmatists  and  sectarians,  and  by  the  public  at  large,  and  the 
epithet,  idlopath^  applied  to  its  individual  members,  through 
ignorance  to  a  great  extent;  that  the  name  was  introduced  by 
Hahnemann,  to  give  distinction  to  liis  homeopathic  dogmas; 
therefore, 

liexolred.  That  we,  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
('alifornia,  in  unison  with  the  regular  profession  throughout 
the  world,  do  hereby  utterly  repudiate  the  name  of  allopathy 
as  applied  to  ourselves,  or  allopathy^  as  applied  to  our  prac- 
tice; the  regular  profession  of  inedicine  knowing  no  secta- 
rianism in  medicine,  practicing  no  exclusive  dogma,  or  in 
any  way  restricting  its  legitimate  members  in  the  treatment 
of  their  patients,  but,  on  the  contrary,  giving  them  the  full- 
est latitude  to  use  any  remedy  or  any  means  whereby  the 
welfare  of  the  sick  may  be  promoted,  their  health  insured, 
or  tlieir  lives  prolonged.     [1879,  April  16th.J 

Resolved^  That  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia respectfully  request  the  American  Medical  Association, 
at  its  next  annual  meeting,  to  memorialize  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  pass  a  law  requiring  the  proprietors  of 
all  patent  or  proprietary  medicines  offered  for  sale  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  and  after  July  1st,  1880,  to 
accompany  each  bottle,  box,  and  package  of  such  medicine 
with  a  printed  label  or  circular,  plainly  stating  all  the  medic- 
inal and  other  substances  contained  therein,  and  their  relative 
proportions;  or  to  adopt  some  form  of  legislation  that  will 
accomplish  the  purpose  herein  contemplated.  [1879,  April 
17th.] 


■ 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 


OF   THE 


Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Galifomia,  for  1883-1884. 


Practical  Medicine  and  Medical  Literature-  H.  (irib- 
hourt,  Chairman;  II.  S.  Onue,  W.  S.  Tliorne,  W.  R.  Cluness, 
A.  II.  Agard. 

Surgery — Ilobt.  A.  McLean,  Chairman;  A.  B.  Nixon,  F. 
W.  Todd,  E.  II.  Woolsey,  W.  C.  Jones. 

Obstetrics  -John  Scott,  Chairman ;  T.  II.  Pinkerton,  G.  (4. 
Tyrrell,  Benj.  Cory,  ('.  Blake  Brown. 

Medical  Topography^  Meteorology^  Endemics^  and  Epi- 
demies  II.  Worthington,  Chairman;  John  Leconte,  J.  S. 
Adams,  T.  A.  Snider,  T.  M.  Todd. 

Indigenous  Botany  and  the   Domestic   Adulteration  of 
I)rug.s     Wm.  P.  Gibhons,  Chairman;    Jas.  Simpson,  Thos. 
Koss,  Benj.  Shnrtleff,  A.  Kesseler. 

Public  Hygiene  and  State  Medici nv  -K.  W.  Hatch, 
Chairman;  Washington  Ayer,  A.  W.  Saxe,  J.  P.  Widney, 
Wm.  M.  Hrown. 

Histology  and  Microscopy  » Joseph  II.  Wythe,  (liairman; 
Joseph  Leconte,  G.  M.  Sternberg,  K.  Ilnnt,  C.  G.  Kenyon. 

Mental  Dixvasc^  and  Mt-dk'al  Jurisprudence  G.  L. 
Simmons,  (Miairman;  Asa  Clark,  F.  W.  Hatch,  Jr.,  G.  A. 
Shnrtleff,  K.  F.  Wilkins. 

Mtdiral  Education  W.  F.  McXntt,  Chairman;  L.  C. 
Lane,  Benj.  Knight,  C.  N.  ElUnwood,  F.  B.  Kane. 
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Piihlieatlon — W.  A.  Briggs,  (/hairman;  (1.  L.  Simiuons, 
W.  K.  Cluness,  G.  G.  Tyrrell,  F.  W.  Hatch. 

At'^rang&metits  -~\i,  Beverly  Cole,  Cliainnaii;  Jas.  Simp- 
son, Washington  Ayer,  A.  M.  Wilder,  K.  II.  Plumnier. 

Prize  Essays — C.  N.  Ellinwood,  Chairman;  ().  Harvey, 
G.  W.  Davis,  W.  B.  Niles,  J.  S.  Sargent. 

Gynecology  ~0,  O.  Burgess,  Chairman;  Clinton  Cushing, 
W.  II.  Mays,  E.  A.  Follansbee,  D.  Powell. 

Diseases  of  Women  and  Children — L.  M.  F.  Wanzer, 
(^hairman;  II.  Gibbons,  Jr.,  Mary  E.  Freeman,  Kate  X.  Yan 
Norden,  Alice  Higgins. 

OpMhahnology — W.  E.  Briggs,  Chairman;  X.  J.  Marti- 
nache,  G.  II.  Powers,  M.  C.  O'Toole,  B.  F.  Clark. 

Necrology — A.  W.  Saxe,  Chairman;  II.  Gibbons,  Jr.,  R. 
W.  Murphy,  W.  E.  Fifield,  A.  Jump. 

Medical  Legislatiorir-  J.  G.  Jewell,  Chairman;  Henry 
(iribbons,  II.  S.  Orme,  II.  J.  (Vumpton,  II.  II.  l^lummer. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  OFFICERS  AND  MEMBERS 

OF  THE 

MBDI0AL  SOGIETY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  SALIFORNIA. 


PRE3ID£NTa  AHD  VIOE  P&ESIDElfTd  OF  THE  STATE  MEDICAL  SOGIETY. 

1856. 

SA(JKAMENT(). 
PRESIDENT. 

B.  F.  Keene El  Dorado. 

VICE    PRESIDENTS. 

E.  S.  Cooper San  Francisco. 

S.  Langdon San  Joaquin. 

D.  W.  C.  Rice Yuba. 

R.  K.  Reid T San  Joacjuin. 

F.  W.  Hatch Sacramento. 

1857. 

SACRAMENTO. 
PRESIDENT. 

H.  Gibbons ^an  Francisco. 

VICE    PRESIDENTS. 

R.  H.  McDaniels Yuba. 

O.  Harvey El  Dorado. 

A.  J.  Spencer ^anta  Clara. 

R.  B.  Ellis Sacramento. 

A.  B.  Stout ^an  Francisco. 

1858. 

SAN    FKAX(MSC(). 
PRESIDENT. 

A.  B.  Stout ^an  Francisco. 


Offici-^rs.  811 


VICE    PRESIDENTi*. 

J.  P.  Whitney San  Francisco. 

C.  K  Ege Yuba. 

A.  J.  Spencer San  Jose. 

I.  E.  Oatman Sacramento. 

J.  Morrison San  Francisco. 

1859. 

SACRAMENTO. 
PRESIDENT. 

R.  B.  Ellis San  Francisco. 

VICE   PRESIDENTS. 

J.  F.  McLane Yuba. 

H.  W.  Harkness Sacramento. 

O.   Harvey El  Dorado. 

W.  G.   Deal •.  .  Alameda. 

J.  F.  Montgomery Sacramento. 

i860. 

PRESIDENT. 

Isaac  Rowell San  Francisco. 

VICE    PRESIDENTS. 

Isaac  S.  Titus El  Dorado. 

C.  A.  Kirkpatrick Solano. 

R.  B.  Cole San  Francisco. 

Ira  E.  Oatman Sacramento. 

CORRESPONDINO    SECRETARY. 

°E.  S.  Cooper San  Francisco. 

RECORDIN(J   SECRETARIES. 

G.  Taylor Sacramento. 

G.  L.  Simmons Sacramento. 

TREASURER. 

H.  W.  Harkness Sacramento. 


•Dr.  Cooper  was  elected  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  but  declined,  preferring 
the  position  of  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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1861. 

PRESIDENT. 

Samuel  F.  Hamm EI  Dorado. 

VICE   PRESIDENTS. 

B.  H.  Pierson Sacramento. 

(t.  L.  Simmons Sacramento. 

C.  A-  Kirkpatrick Solano. 

B.  A.  Sheldon San  Francisco. 

J.  G.  Tucker San  Francisco. 

CORRE.HPONDING   HECRETARY. 

E.  S.  Cooper * .  .  San  Francisco. 

RECORDING   secretaries;. 

(I.  Taylor Sacramento. 

Isaac  S.  Titus. El  Dorado. 

•  TREA.SrRER. 

H.  W.  Harkness Sacramento. 

1870. 

8AX    FRANCISCO.  / 

(Ke-organization  of  State  Medical  Society. 

PRESIDENT. 

T.  M.  Logan Sacramento. 

VICE   PRE.SIDENTS. 

S.  R.  Harris San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  Pinkerton Alameda. 

J.  L.  Ord Santa  Barliara. 

G.  A.  Shurtleff. San  Joaquin. 

D.  B.  Hoffman San  Diego. 

187I. 

SA(^RAMENTO. 
PRESIDENT. 

H.  Gibbons,  Sr San  Francisco. 

VICE    PRESIDENTS. 

G.  A.  Shurtleff. San  Joaquin. 
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F.  W.  Hatch Sacramento. 

F.  W.  Todd San  Joaijuin. 

J.  F.  Montgomery Sacramento. 

1872. 

OAKLAND. 
PRESIDENT. 

(t.  a.  Shurtleff. San  Joatjuin. 

VICE    PRESIDENTS. 

T.  H.  Pinkerton Alameda. 

J.  J.  Franklin Sonora. 

W.  F.  Cheney Butte. 

W.  F.  Hays San  Luis  Ohispo. 

1873. 

SACKAMKNTO. 
PRESIDENT. 

T.  H.  Pinkerton Alameda. 

VK^E    PRESIDENTS. 

J.  M.  Brown Solano. 

C.  A.  Kirkpatrick San  Mateo. 

F.  W.  Hatch Sacramento. 

H.  M.  Briggs Santa  Barbara. 

TREASURER. 

Ira  E.  Oatman Sacramento. 

PERMANENT   SE<'RETERY. 

(t.  (t.  Tyrrell Sacramento. 

1874-75- 

SAN    FKANCISOO. 
PRESIDENT. 

J.  M.  Brown,  U.  S.  N., Solano. 

VICE   PRESIDENTS. 

A.  B.  Nixon Sacramento. 

W.  F.  Cheney Butte. 
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Martin  Baker Tulare. 

R.  K.  Reid San  Joaquin. 

TREASrKEK. 

Ira  E.  Oatman Sacramento. 

HERMAN KNT   SECRETARY. 

().  (i.  Tyrrell Sacramento. 

1875-76. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
PRESIDENT. 

A.  I>.  Nixon Sacramento. 

VICE    PRESIDENTS. 

W.  F.  Cheney Butte. 

H.  H.  Toland San  Francisco. 

W.  R.  Cluness Sacramento. 

H.  S.  Orme Los  Angeles. 

TREASURER. 

Ira  E.  Oatman Sacramento. 

PERM  A  N  E  NT   SECRETARY . 

(m.  (f.  Tyrrell Sacramento. 

1876-77. 

SAN    FKANCISCO. 
PRESIDENT. 

Wni.  Fitch  Cheney Chico. 

VICE    PRESIDENTS. 

B.  D.  Dean San  Francisco. 

N.  S.  Hamlin Yuba  City. 

M.  B.  Pond Napa. 

F.  W.  Todd Stockton. 

TREASURER. 

Ira  E.  Oatman Sacramento. 

PERMANENT  SECRETARY. 

(i.  ({.  Tyrrell  . , , , Sacramentor 
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1877-78. 

SAN    .lOSK. 
PRESIDENT. 

Washington  Ayer San  Francisco. 

VICE    PKESI DENTS. 

L.  C  Lane San  Francisco. 

A.  W.  Saxe Santa  Clara. 

J.  M .  Briceland Shasta. 

Thomas  Ross Woodland. 

TREASURER. 

Ira  E.  Oatnian Sacramento. 

PERMANENT   SECRETARY. 

G.  G.  Tyrrell Sacramento. 

1878-79. 

SAX    FRANCISCO. 
PRESIDENT. 

H.  S.  Orme Los  Angeles. 

VICE    PRESIDENTS. 

A.  W.  Saxe Santa  Clara. 

J.  M.  firiceland Shasta. 

James  Siiupson San  Francisco. 

G.  L.  Simmons Sacramento. 

TREASURER. 

Ira  E.  Oatman ^ Sacramento. 

PERMANENT   SECRETARY. 

Ct.  G.  Tvrrell Sacramento. 

1879-80. 

SAN    FKANCISCO. 
PRESIDENT. 

A.  W.   Saxe Santa  Clara. 

VICE    PRESIDENTS. 

F.  W.  Todd Stockton. 

J.  M.  Briceland Shasta. 
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C.  (x.  Kenyoii San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  Washington Merced. 

TREA.srRER. 

Ira  E.  Oatman Sacramento. 

PERMANENT   SECRETARY. 

(1.  Ct.  Tyrrell Sacramento. 


188O-81. 

SAN    FKANCISCO.      * 
PRESIDENT. 

F.  W.  Todd Stockton. 

VICE   PRESIDENTS. 

G.  G.  Tyrrell Sacramento. 

G.  W.  Davis Chico. 

A.   H.  Agard Oakland. 

C.  A.  Kirkpatrick San  Mateo. 


TREASURER. 

Ira  E.  Oatman Sacramento. 

PERMANENT   SECRETARY. 

Wallace  A.  Briggs Sacramento. 

1881-82. 

SAN    FKANCMSCO. 
PRESIDENT. 

(t(Trard  (i.  Tyrrell Sacramento. 

VICE    PRESIDENTS. 

L.  C.  Lane San  Francisco. 

W.  S.  Thome San  Jose. 

B.  F.  Clark Chico. 

E.  T.  Wilkins Napa. 

TREASURER. 

Ira  E.  Oatman Sacramento. 

PERMANENT   SECRETARY. 

Wallace  A.  Briggs Sacramento. 
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1882-83. 

SAX    FRANCISCO. 
PRESIDENT. 

L.  C.  Lane San  Francisco. 

VICE   PRESIDENTH. 

Ira  E.  Oatman Sacramento. 

Wui.  E.  Taylor San  Francisco. 

E.  A.  Stockton Stockton. 

H.  J.  Crumpton Lakeport. 

TREASURER. 

Ira  E.  Oatman Sacramento. 

PERMANENT   SECRETARY. 

Wallace  A.  Briggs Sacramento. 

ASSISTANT   SECRETARIES. 

Thomas  Ross Woodland. 

C.  G.  Kenyon San  Francisco. 

BOARD   OF  CENSORS. 

O.  O.  Burgess San  Francisco. 

G.  W.  Davis Sacramento. 

G.  H.  Powers San  Francisco. 

A.  H.  Pratt Oakland. 

C.  A.  Kirkpatrick San  Francisco. 

BOARD   OF   EXAMINERS. 

R.  H.  Plummer San  Francisco. 

C.  Gushing San   Francisco. 

W.  F.  McNutt San  Francisco. 

James  Simpson San  Francisco. 

H.  Gibbons,  Jr., San  Francisco. 

A.  H.  Agard Oakland. 

C.  N.  Ellinwood San   Francisco. 

ALTERNATES. 

J.  S.  Adams Oakland. 

A.  M.  Wilder San  Francisco. 

0.  G.  Kenyon San  Francisco. 
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1883-84. 

SA.N     FKAN<IS('(). 
PKEMIIIKNT. 

Ira  K.  Oatinaii Sacrameiitx>. 

VICK    PRESIDENTS. 

VV.  S.  'i'horiii* San  Jose. 

K    K.  HficI Stockton. 

W.  F.  McNutt San  Francisco. 

H.  H.  Plumnier San  Francisco. 

TREASURER. 

F.  W.  Hatch .' Sacramento. 

PERMANENT   SECRETARY. 

Wallace  A.  Briggs Sacramento. 

ASSISTANT   SECRET.\RI£S. 

Thomas  Ross Woodland. 

.John  W^agner San  Francisco. 

iUk\RI)   OK   CENSORS. 

(i.  W.  Davis San   Francisco. 

C.  A.  Kirkpatriok San  Francisco. 

Clinton  Gushing San  Francisco. 

A.  (4.  Anthony Oakland. 

(1.  (i.  Tvrrell Sacramento. 

KOARO   OF    EXAMINER.'^. 

R.  H.  Plummer San  Fmncisco. 

C.  N.  Ellinwood San  Francisi*o. 

O.  ().  Burgess. San  Francisctx 

W.  H.   Mavs San  FmncisctK 

C.  i^.  Kenyon San  Francisct>. 

C\  K.   Blake San   Francis*.-^!. 

A.  H.  Pnitt .  Dakland. 

rharlos  H.  St^^le  San  FrauK-i><i». 

l\  Wluvler.      .     .  <.>*klamL 

Juioes  W,   Blake  Sc»n   Francisov 
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ACTIVE  MEMBERS, 


[Those  who  have  an  obelisk  (t)  prefixed  to  their  names  are  dead.] 

Adams,  J.  S Oakland. 

Adler,  Albert  S .' .  San  Francisco. 

Agard,  A.  H Oakland. 

Aiken,  Charles  R Stockton. 

Allen,  C.  H Centerville. 

Anthony,  A.  G Oakland. 

Ayer,  W San  Francisco. 

Baldwin,  H.   S San  Francisco. 

fBamford,  William East  Oakland. 

Barber,  E.  T Oakland. 

Barkan,  A '.  San  Francisco. 

Bates,  C.   B Santa  Barbara. 

Bates,  CM San  Francisco. 

V  Belinge,   F.  A.  A San  Francisco. 

Blake,  C.  E San  Francisco. 

Blake,  CM San  Francisco. 

Blake,  James  W San  Francisco. 

Boushey,  Julius Oakland. 

Briggs,  Wm.  Ellery Sacramento. 

Briggs,  Wallace  A Sacramento. 

Brown,  C  Blake San  Francisco. 

Brown,  Wm.  M Oakland. 

Bruner,  W .   H San  Francisco. 

Bucket,  C  Annette Oakland. 

Bucknall,  (1.  J San  Francisco. 

Bucknell,  M.  E San  Francisco. 

Burdick,  J.  F Oakland. 

Burgess,  0.0 San  Francisco. 

Cachot,  M.  A San  Francisco. 

fCaldwell,  H.  H San  Jose. 
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Caldwell,   Rol>ert San  Jose. 

Carothers,  J.  H Martinez.       • 

C^hase,  AU>ert San  Francisco. 

Clieslev,  C  P San  Francisco. 

Chipiuan,  M.  M San  Jose. 

Chisniore,  (leor^ San  Francisco. 

Clark,  A  sa. Stockton. 

Clark,  J.  H Leesville. 

Clark,  B.   F Chico. 

Clark,  Jonas Woodland. 

Cluness,  W.   R Sacramento. 

Cole,  R.  Beverly San  Francisco. 

Coleman,  F.  W Napa. 

Coleman,  N.  B San  Francisco. 

Cory,  Benjamin San  Jose. 

Cox,  J.  B San  Jose. 

Crumpton,  H.  J Lakeport. 

Curless,  Wm Truckee. 

Curran,  M.   K San  Francisco. 

Cushing,  Clinton San  Francisco. 

Davis,  (t.  W San  Francisco. 

Dean,  Benjamin   D San  Francisco. 

Delmont,  F Ventura. 

D<nnnis,  S.  W San  Francisco. 

DeWitt,  Thomas  B San  Francisco. 

Dozier,  Franklin  L Napa. 

Dubois,  A.  S ,  .  .  .  Sf*n  Leandro. 

Dutton,  (t.  \V Tomales. 

Kagle,  Thomas  B Princeton. 

Kllinwood,  C.  N San  Francisco. 

Farh'V,  C.  K San  Jose. 

Feun,  C.  AI San  Diego. 

Kitit^hl,  W.   E Madison. 

KitzgihlH)u»  O.  J San  Francisco. 

Kisko,  lltMirv  M San  Francisco. 

FollaUvslK»t\  K.  A San  Francisco. 
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Foote,  Erastus  N , Lockeford. 

Foulkes,  J.   F Oakland. 

Freeman,  Mary  Elizabeth Woodland. 

Gardner,  Mathew Sacramento. 

Garwood,  William  T San  Francisco. 

Gibbons,  Clifford  Holcomb Arbuckle. 

Gibbons,  Henry Ran  Francisco. 

Gibbons,  Henry,  Jr San  Francisco. 

Gibbons,  Wm.  P Alameda. 

Green,  T San  Francisco- 

Grover,  W.  A San  Francisco. 

Hamlin,  N.  S Yuba  City. 

Hanson,  Thomas  C Winnemucca. 

Hardy,  B.  F San  Francisco. 

Hart,  H.  H San  Francisco. 

Harvey,  O Gait. 

Hatch,  F.  W Sacramento. 

Hirschfelder,  J.   O San  Francisco. 

Higgins,  Alice Anaheim. 

Hertel,  C.  A.  E Lodi. 

Hodgdon,  W.  H.  A San  Francisco. 

Hoftman,  Charles  Von San  Francisco. 

Holmes,  Stillman Santa  Cruz. 

Hopkins,  St.  George  L ^.  Oakland. 

Hunt,  R Nevada  City. 

Jackson,  G.   H Woodland. 

Jenkins,  T.  J Oroville. 

Jewell,  J.  G San  Francisco 

Jones,  William  C Grass  Valley. 

Jump,  Alemby Downieville. 

Kane,  F.  B * San  Francisco. 

Keane,  G.  B San  Francisco. 

Kelly,  Thomas San  Jose. 

Kenyon,  C.  G San  Francisco. 

Kerr,  William  Watt San  Francisco. 

Kesseler.  A Volcano. 
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Kirkfjatnck,  C\  A Bedwood  CitT. 

La  Bri*r,  (Usdefrffi San  FraneiscoL 

Lain#f,  J.  R Sacramenta 

LAue,  Lfc  C San  Francboti. 

Lawlor,  Williarn  M Oakland. 

I>rgl#5r,  ir  T Oakland. 

LeTouriKrux,  .T.  J San  Francisco. 

Lewitt,  William San  Francisco. 

I>5*f,  O.   P Merced. 

Long,  Frwlffric  Heeley San  Francisco. 

Luca»,  W.  T Guadalupe. 

Luwi^^n^  P.  M San  Jose. 

Markell,  R.  S Cloverdale. 

Martinache,  N.  J San  Francisco. 

tMatsrm,  E.  A Sonora. 

Mays,  W.  H San  Francisco. 

McComack,  W.  A Mendocino. 

McLaughlin,  M San  Francisco. 

McLean,  R.  A San  Francisco.  , 

McMahan,  John  B Oakland.  ' 

McNutt,  W.  F San  Francisco. 

McQuesten,  Charles San  Francisco. 

Mead,  E.  S San  Jose. 

Meares,  J.  L San  Francisco. 

Miller,  Charles  F HilFs  Ferry. 

Miller,  H.  P Davis\411e. 

Moiitgoniery,  J.   F Sacramento. 

Murphy,  James San  Francisco. 

Murphy,  R.  W San  Francisco. 

Mussey,  J.  M La  Porte. 

Neal,  H Hollister. 

Nelson,  H.  W Sacramento. 

Newmark,  V Benecia. 

Niles,  W.  B Roseville. 

Nixon,  A.  B Sacramento. 

Oatman,  Ira  E Sacramento. 
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OToole,  M.  C San  Francisco. 

Orme,  H.  S Los  Angeles. 

Parkinson,  James  Henry Sacramento. 

Patty,  L.   H Petaluma. 

Pardee,  E.   H Oakland. 

Pawlicki,  L. San  Francisco. 

Payne,  F.  H Berkeley. 

Pelham,  J.  F. San  Francisco. 

Pietrzycki,  M Rio  Vista. 

Pike,  H.  G Hopland. 

Pirikerton,  T.  H Oakland. 

Plummer,  R.  H San  Francisco. 

Powell,  D Marysville. 

Powers,  G.  H San  Francisco. 

Pratt,  A.  H Oakland. 

Reid,  Robert  K Stockton. 

Reinhart,  M Berkeley. 

Reynolds,  G,  P Alameda. 

Robertson,  E.  B San  Francisco. 

Robertson,  J.  W Crescent  City. 

Rodgers,  L.  O '. San  Francisco. 

Ross,  Thomas Woodland. 

Rucker,  Hiram  N Merced. 

Rugg,  S.  P . San  Francisco. 

Sargent,  Jacob  L .• Woodbridge. 

Saxe,  A.  W Santa  Clara, 

Scott,  John San  Francisco. 

Shafter,  J.  C Olema. 

Shuey,  Sarah  I Berkeley. 

Shurtleff,  Benjamin Napa. 

Shurtleff,  G.  A Stockton. 

Simmons,  G.  L Sacramento. 

Simonton,  W.  B Oakland. 

Simpson,  James San  Francisco. 

Snider,  T.  A Sacramento. 

Stansbury,  Oscar Chico. 
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La  Brie,  Godefroi San  Francisco.  \ 

Laine,  J.  R Sacramento. 

Lane,  L.  C San  Francisco. 

Lawlor,  William  M Oakland. 

Legler,  H.  T Oakland. 

LeToumeux,  .T.  J San  Francisco. 

Lewitt,  William San  Francisco. 

Lee,  G.   P Merced. 

Long,  Frederic  Seeley San  Francisco. 

Lucas,  W.  T Guadalupe. 

Lusson,  P.  M San  Jose. 

Markell,  R.  S Cloverdale. 

Martinache,  N.  J San  Francisco. 

-j-Matson,  E.  A Sonora. 

Mays,  W.  H San  Francisco. 

McComack,  W.  A Mendocino. 

McLaughlin,  M San  Francisco. 

McLean,  R.  A San  Francisco. 

McMahan,  John  B Oakland.  ^ 

McNutt,  W.  F San  Francisco. 

McQuesten,  Charles San  Francisco. 

Mead,  E.  S San  Jose. 

Meares,  J.  L San  Francisco. 

Miller,  Charles  F HilPs  Ferry. 

Miller,  H.  P Davisville. 

Montgomery,  J.  F Sacramento. 

Murphy,  James San  Francisco. 

Murphy,  R.  W San  Francisco. 

Mussey,  J.  M La  Porte. 

Neal,  H HoUister. 

Nelson,  H.  W Sacramento. 

Newmark,  V Benecia. 

Niles,  W.  B Roseville. 

Nixon,  A.  B Sacramento. 

Oatman,  Ira  E Sacramento. 
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OToole,  M.  C San  Francisco. 

Orme,  H.  S Los  Angeles. 

Parkinson,  James  Henry Sacramento. 

Patty,  L.   H Petaluma. 

Pardee,  E.   H Oakland. 

Pawlicki,  L. San  Francisco. 
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Pelham,  J.  F San  Francisco. 
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Pinkerton,  T.   H Oakland. 
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Ross,  Thomas Woodland. 
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Rugg,  S.  P . San  Francisco. 
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TRANSAGTIONS 


MEDISAL  SOeiETY 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


DURING    THE    YEARS    1883    AND    1884. 


SACRAMKNTO: 
Bcanl  &  C^.,  Stiitioliel-B.       Lkwih  A  .lolitistoii.  I'ri 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUHLICATION. 


Ill  the  mill  of  the  gods  the  inachiiiery  ot  our  Society  has 
Jill  illustrious  prototype  ill  at  least  one  respect -it  *' grinds 
slow."  By  painful  experience,  the  present  coiuniittee,  like 
most  of  its  predecessors,  has  learned  that  delay,  always  vex- 
atious and  often  seemingly  inexcusable,  is  inseparable  from 
the  conduct  of  human  affairs.  The  delay  in  the  present  in- 
stance being  strictly  unavoidable,  and  therefore  beyond  the 
reach  of  prophylaxis,  we  need  not  enter  into  its  etiology. 

In  submitting  the  result  of  its  labor  to  your  indulgent 
criticism,  your  Committee  resp^^ctfuUy  calls  attention  to  the 
following  resolution  adopted  by  the  Society  at  its  last 
session  : 

liesolveil^  That  this  Society,  although  formally  accepting 
and  publishing  the  reports  of  the  various  standing  commit- 
tees and  the  papers  of  voluntary  contributors,  holds  itself 
wholly  irrespimsible  for  the  opinions,  theories  and  criticisms 
therein  contained,  except  when  otherwise  decided  by  special 
resolution. 

WALLACP:   a.  BRI(i(;S,  (^.hairman. 

IRA  E.  OATMAX, 

(;.  L.  SIMMONS, 

J  AS.  H.  PARKINSON, 

W.  R.  OUTNESS, 

(t.  a.  WHITE, 

('Ommittee  on  Publication. 

Sackamknto,  1884. 
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FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL   SESSION 


OF    THE 


MEDIGAL 


lETY 


OF    TllK 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Tlie  Medical  Society  of  tlie  State  of  ( /alifoniia  convened 
in  Koiirteentli  Annual  Session  in  Covenant  Hall,  San  Francisco, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  Ira  E.  Oatnmn, 
at  11  A.  M.,  April  Ifitli,  1884. 

J)r.  R.  Beverly  (^ole,  (Hiairnian  of  (Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, delivered  the  following  Address  of  Welcome: 

Mk.  President,  Ladies  and  (tentlemen:  As  (Miairnian  of 
the  (\jinniittee  of  Arrangements,  it  becomes  my  gratifying 
duty  to  extend  to  you,  one  and  all,  an  earnest,  heartfelt,  and 
cordial  welcome,  and  to  assure  you  that  we  are  keenly  ap- 
preciative of  the  great  compliment  so  many  years  consecu- 
tively paid  us  in  selecting  San  Francisco  as  your  place  (^f 
meeting. 

We  trust  your  present  coming  may  more  tluui  reward  you 
f(n*  sacrifices  necessarily  attendant  upon  absenting  yourselves 
from  home,  business,  family,  and  friends. 
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Sucli  gatherings  as  tlie  present  of  the  representative  men 
of  tlie  profession,  cannot  fail  of  being  productive  of  great 
and  good  results — the  discussion  of  scientific  subjects,  the  in- 
terchange of  individual  sentiments,  and  the  social  fraternal 
feelings  which  are  engendered,  are  liable  to  ripen  into 
strong  friendships  and  culminate  in  substantial  progression 
of  the  great  truths  upon  which  the  superstructure  of  the 
noblest  of  all  the  professions,  medicine,  is  built  and  stands. 

Let  us  then  indulge  in  the  hope  that  our  deliberations  be 
conducted  in  the  most  perfect  harmony,  with  a  due  regard  for 
individual  feeling,  and  but  one  aim,  to  wit:  the  elevation  and 
advancement  of  the  science,  and  that  discord,  such  as  has 
crept  into  similar  organizations  on  the  Eastern  slope  of  this 
continent,  be  kept  without  our  pale,  so  that  when  the  hour 
for  separation  shall  arrive,  each  of  us  may  return  to  his  home 
with  a  consciousness  that  we  have  been  profited,  and,  so  far 
as  was  possible,  have  contributed  our  mite  to  the  intellectual 
lore  of  the  profession,  as  well  as  to  the  happiness  of  its  mem- 
bers, i'^.  furtherance  of  this  last  desire  ffpectemur  agendo. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  again,  in  the  name  of 
the  profession  and  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  to  say  that  we 
are  delighted  to  receive  you  and  enjoy  the  opportunity  once 
more  of  extending  to  you  the  hospitalities  of  our  city  and 
homes,  and  bid  you,  with  all  our  hearts,  welcome,  thrice  wel- 
come. 

Before  the  regular  business  of  the  morning  is  entered  uj)on, 
1  have  been  requested  to  invite  our  visiting  brethren  to  meet 
us  around  the  festive  board  at  a  banquet  to  be  given  on 
Thursday  evening,  at  the  Baldwin  Hotel,  where  the  variiuis 
wounds  inflicted  and  received  during  the  session  will  be  treated 
on  the  most  approved  system  of  theraj)eutics. 

Referred  to  Committee  6\\  Publicati<n!. 

On  motion,  roll  call  was  omitted. 
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Tlie  President  read  tlie  Annual  Address,  which  was  referred 
to  Committee  on  Pnblioation. 

Dr.  David  Powell  was  elected  Assistant  Secretary y>/'0  tern. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  (Constitution,  oflFered  last 
year  by  Dr.  G.  G.  Tyrrell,  was  passed: 

After  the  words  "five  members,"  Article  III,  Section  1, 
is  altered  to  read,  "  these  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  So- 
ciety at  large  during  the  afternoon  session  of  the  seccmd  day 
of  meeting.  The  election  shall  be  by  ballot.  Except  Perma- 
nent Secretary,  each  officer  shall  hold  his  appointment  for  one 
year,  or  until  his  successor  is  elected." 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  II.  W.  Nelson  was  read  and  ac- 
cepted. 

The  Board  of  Censors  reported  favorably  on  the  creden- 
tials of  Drs.  Robert  F.  Rooney,  W.  II.  Ilamnnrnd,  and  J.  A 
Anderson,  and  they  were  duly  elected. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr.  F.  W.  Hatch,  submitted  his  repurt, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Finance  (Committee,  consisting  of 
Drs.  Ayer,  Orme,  and  Thorne. 

Minutes  read  and  approved. 

Adjourned  to  2  v.  m. 


Afternoon  Skssion,  x\pktl  Kvnr,  1884. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Hatch,  (^hairman,  read  report  (»f  ('ommittoe  on 
Public  Hygiene  and  State  Medicine. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

)r.  Henry  (-ribbons,  Chairman,  read  report  of   ('ommittee 
'^mctical  Medicine. 

»ferred  to  (committee  on  Publication. 
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Report  of  C'Ommittee  on  Surgery  was  read  by  its  Chair- 
man, J)r.  Robert  A.  McLean,  and  referred  to  Conunittee  on 
Publication. 

The  Hoard  of  Censors  reported  favorably  on  the  credentials 
of  I)rs.  James  Frost,  John  L.  Dryer,  II.  W.  Smith,  and  C. 
W.  Evans,  and  they  were  duly  elected. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  reported  the  Treasurer's  ac- 
counts correct. 

Supplementary  Rej)ort  on  Surgery,  read  by  Dr.  E.  II.  Wool- 
sey,  was  referred  to  (^)mmittee  on  Publication. 

Report  of  Board  of  Examiners,  read  by  its  Secretary,  Dr. 
R.  II.  Plummer,  and  referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

Report  of  Treasurer  of  Board  of  Examiners  was  received 
and  referred  to  Auditincx  Committee,  ccmsisting  of  Drs. 
Nixon,  Agard,  and  Chipman,  who  reported  the  accounts  cor- 
rect. 

The  Board  of  Censors  reported  favorably  on  the  credentials 
of  W.  F.  Southard  and  J.  F.  Morse,  and  they  were  duly 
elected. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  R.  Beverly  Cole,  the  rej)ort  of  (commit- 
tee on  Medical  Education  was  made  the  speciai  order  for  this 
evening's  session,  at  7:30. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Saxe  read  a  paper  on  Hawaiian  Leprosy. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Publicati<m,  and  vote  of  thanks 
tendered  the  author. 

Invitation  from  Dr.  John  Scott  to  visit  the  California 
State  Woman's  Hospital  was  received  an<l  accepte<K  witli 
thanks  of  the  S>ciety. 

Minutes  rea<l  aiul  approved. 

Adjourned  to  7:80  i».  m. 
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Evening  Session,  April  16tii,  1884. 

Dr.  W.  F.  McNutt,  ('hainnan,  read  report  of  (committee 

oil  Medical  Education. 

« 

Referred  to  (^omirtittee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Tliorne  read  supplementary  report  on  same  sub- 
ject, which  was  likewise  referred. 

On  motion,  Dr.  Wilder  read  paper  entitled  "The  Old  and 
the  New  ('ode." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  author;  the  paper  was 
referred  to  (/ommitteeon  Publication,  and  five  huiidiv<l  copies 
were  ordered  printed  for  general  distribution. 

Dr.  (t.  L.  Simmons,  Chairman,  read  report  of  Committee 
on  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  C  N.  Ell iiiwood,  Chairman  of  (^mimittee  on  Prize  Es- 
says, reported  that  no  essays  had  oeeii  submitted. 

Minutes  read  and  approved. 

Adjourned. 


MoRNiNo  Session,  Apuil  ITtii,  1884. 

The  President,  Dr.  Oatman,  presidiiicr. 

Dr.  S.  (t.  Dearborn,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  introduce<l 
and  invited  to  a  seat  in  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  R.  II.  Plummer,  the  election  of  otHcers 
was  made  the  special  order  immediately  after  conveninor  in 
afternoon  session. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Publication  read,  and  resolutions 
contained  therein  adopted. 


Tka>'*a<tiox*  of  thk 


I>r,  O,  O,  Hllr</•'^•.('llai^llaIl.  resul  reput  of  fViinmitt^^  '•:. 

I tef<f rrecl  Uf  CoinniitU'e  «m  Publication. 

Tlu^  rt'^Hprt  of  Coniiiiittee  on  Ophtlialmology,  read  by  it.- 
r'hairnian,  I).  W.  E.  I*rig^>i,  awl  referre<l  to  f Viminittee  on 
Piililication. 

I>r  A.  M.  Wilder  folIr>wed  with  remarks  on  same  »?nbjei-t. 
and  the  exhibition  of  patliohipeal  speciiuens. 

The  I^mrd  of  ('eimors  approved  the  credentials  of  J>rs. 
K.  V,  I^Mii^o,  A.  A.  Dnpiiy,  W.  J.  G.  Dawson  and  Ir^aac 
KiverK,  and  tliey  were  duly  elected  to  membership. 

Dr.  J.  (f.  Jewellj^Cliairman,  read  re|K>rt  of  Committee  on 
Medical  Lej/inlation. 

It<*ferred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Washington  Ayer,  the  Committee  on 
Medical  LefriKlation  for  the  current  year  was  instructed  to 
secure,  if  possible,  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  dipsomaniacs. 

The  following  res(»lution  submitted  by  Dr.  (\  G.  Iveny<m, 
was  adopted: 

/it\so/r('fl^  That  the  Legislature  be  recommended  to  create 
the  ollice  of  State  Chemist,  to  be  tilled  by  the  Professor  of 
( 'hemistry  of  the  Cniversity,  who  shall  act  in  ccm junction  Avith 
the  State  l^iard  of  Health,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  ana- 
lvxt»  fo(»d,  drugs,  remedies,  waters,  etc.,  and  report  upon  same, 
for  the  general  good  of  the  people  and  to  the  discomfiture  of 
parties  dealing  in  adulterated  and  spurious  articles  of  ft>odand 
nu'dieine. 

On  motion  of  I>r.  A.  W.  Saxe,  the  followinij  resolutions 
wt^v  atlopted: 

UVo/'f </,v.  Dr.  (f,  A.  Shurtleff,  a  member  of  tlie  California 
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State  Medical  Society,  since  it8  organization,  and  at  one  time 
its  presiding  officer,  and  who  seldom  failed  from  year  to  year 
to  give  invaluable  support  to  this  Society  by  his  presence  and 
counsels,  at  its  annual  meetings,  and  by  frequent  contribu- 
tions of  his  rich  experience  as  an  alienist, 

And  whereas^  This  Society  is  informed  of  the  many  afflic- 
tions through  which  he  has  been  called  to  pass  during  the  last 
few  years;  added  to  which  his  present  suffering  by  painful 
and  threatenint{  disease: 

Therefore,  Resolved ^  That  the  sympathies  of  this  Society 
in  all  its  members  throughout  the  State,  is  herel)y  tendered 
to  Dr.  Shurtleff,  with  most  earnest  hope  that  he  may  be 
restored  to  health  and  usefulness;  that  these  resolutions  be 
entered  upon  the  minutes,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  requested 
to  forward  to  Dr.  Shurtleff  an  engrossed  copy,  with  respects 
of  this  Society. 

Dr.  W.  F.  McNutt's  paper  was  ordered  published,  with 
Dr.  A.  M.  Wilder's,  in  pamphlet  form. 

Keport  of  ('ommittee  on  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren was  read  by  its  (Miairman,  Dr.  I^.  M.  F.  Wanzer,  and 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  li.  Beverly  Cole  presented  a  paper  on  Hygiene,  by 
Dr.  Hopkins. 

Ileferred  to  (^ommittee  on  Fublicati(»n. 

Minutes  read  and  approved. 

Adjourned. 


Aftkkxoon  Session,  Ai»kil  ITtu,  1884. 

The  Board  of  Censors  reported  the  following  gentlemen 
as  eligible  to  membership:  Drs.  S.  S.  Simmons,  W.  E. 
Bates,  W.  Lundbourg  and  L.  C.  Crossman. 
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They  were  duly  elected. 

The  election  of  officers  being  now  in  order,  Drs.  Simpson, 
Poiid  and  Kiicker  were  appointed  as  tellers. 

On   motion  of    Dr.    tl.  H.    Plummer,   nominations   were 
ordered  made  from  the  body  of   tlie  Society. 

The  following  officers  were  duly  elected  for  tlie  ensuing 
year: 

1  ^resident     Dr.  K.  Heverly  (;ole. 

First  Vict  Premient-  -Dr.  W.  S.  Thorne. 

Second  Vice  President     Dr.  Wm.  P.  (iibbons. 

Third  Vice  President     Dr.  A.  II.  Agard. 

First  Assistant  Secretary     Dr.  David  Powell. 

Seconal  Ansliitayit  Secretftry  —Dr.  L.  M.  F.  Wanzer. 

Treasurer-   Dr.  F.  W.  Hatch. 

Hoard  of  Cenmn'f*     Drs.  (t.  W.  Davis,  T.  I>.  DeWitt,  A. 
(r.  Anthony,  II.  S.  Orme,  G.  Vr,  Tyrrell. 

Board  of  Fwaiidners     Drs.  W.  V.  McXutt,  (\  II.  Steele, 
(\  K.  Blake,  (\  (4.  K.envon,  It.  II.  Plummer,  A.  II.  Pratt. 

Alternates  of  Hoard  of  F^nnnlntrx      Drs.  J.  G.  .Jewell, 
J.  W.  Pdake,  P.  AVHieeler.' 

San    Francisco   was   selected   as   the  place  of  next  annual 
meeting. 

A  menjorial  of  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims  was  presented  by  Dr. 
II.  Heverly  Cole  and  ordered  on  file. 

The  resignatioii  of  Dr.  II.  (t.  Pike  was  read  and  accepted. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Gibbons,  (chairman,  read  report  of  Gommittee 
on  Indigenous  Botany. 

Ileferretl  to  Gommittee  (»n  Publication,  with  thanks  of  the 
Society. 
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Dr8.  Wagner  and  Gibbons  proposed  an  amendment  to 
Article  II,  Section  1  of  the  Constitution,  inserting  after  the 
word  ^'  ballot"  the  words  •'  without  nominations." 

The  following  resolutions,  presented  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Ornie, 
were  adopted: 

liesohved^  That  the  Committee  on  Medical  Legislation  is 
hereby  instructed  to  prepare  and  to  submit  to  the  next  Legis- 
lature, a  bill  providing  for  a  full  analysis  of  medicinal  plants 
and  mineral  waters  of  California,  and  that  said  Committee 
apply  to  tlie  same  body  for  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$4,000  for  two  years,  subject  to  the  disposal  of  this  Society 
for  the  purpose  indicated. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Agard  read  a  paper  entitled  '*  Some  of  the 
Tses  of  Ergot  as  a  yaso-nu>tor  Stimulant." 

Ileferred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  IL  S.  Orme  proposed  for  honorary  membership,  .Drs. 
J  no.  M.  Browne,  V .  S.  N.  and  J  no.  S.  Billings,  U.  S.  A. 

They  were  duly  elected  and  the  Secretary  instructed  to 
notify  them  of  the  action  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Stewart  read  a  paper  on  Fracture  of  the  Lower 
Jaw. 

Referred  to  (\)mmittee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  Albert  Chase  read  a  paper  on  the  Natural  Method  of 
Resuscitation. 

Referred  to  ( 'ommittee  on  Publication. 

The  following  resolution  introduced  by  Dr.  \\,^,  Orme,  was 
adopted: 

Whereas^  Owing  to  the  carelessness  or  indifference  of  the 
medical  profession  generally,  the  law  of  the  State  relative  to 
irregular  practitioners,  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  proved  in- 
operative, 
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Therefore,  Resolved^  That  all  regular  physicians  be  re- 
quested to  interest  themselves  in  the  suppression  of  the  evils 
arising  from  quackery  and  ignorance,  by  promptly  securing 
the  arrest  of  all  irregular  practitioners,  and  thus  causing  the 
law  of  the  State  to  be  enforced. 

Resolved^  That  in  counties  where  no  regular  county  soci- 
ety exists,  the  regular  physicians  of  such  counties  be  re- 
quested to  immediately  notify  the  Board  of  Examiners  i>f 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  any  infraction  of  the 
law  in  their  respective  counties,  so  that  the  profession  and 
this  Society  may  be  able  to  ascertain  the  number  of  those 
practicing  without  a  license  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Dr.  R.  Beverly  Cole  presented  a  paper  by  Dr.  »I.  A.  An- 
derson, on  a  New  Theory  of  Fcetal  Nutrition. 

Read  by  title  and  referred  to  (Committee  on  Publication. 

Minutes  read  and  approved. 

Adjourned. 


EvENiN(r  Session,  Apkil  ITtu,  1884. 

Dr.  (yrumpton  read  a  voluntary  paper  entitled  the  Experi- 
ences of  a  Oountry  Doctor. 

Referred  with  thanks  of  the  Society. 

Drs.  II.  S.  Orme,  R.  Beverly  Cole,  F.  W.  Hatch  and  A.  B. 
Nixon  were  elected  delegates  to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 

On  motion  all  papers  presented  to  the  Society  were  ordered 
to  be  sent  at  once  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dues  of  Assistant  Secretaries  were  remitted  by  vote  of 
the  Society. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Washington  Ayer,  Drs.  W.  A.  (Trover  and 
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Jas.  Simpson  were  appointed  to  assist  Commitee  on  Ne- 
crology in  preprfring  an  ohitnaries  of  Dr.  B.  1).  Dean  and  Wni. 
Lewitt. 

The  following  resolution  was  introduced  hy  Dr.  A.  M. 
Wilder,  and  adopted: 

Hesoh'ed^  That  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  (Miairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  and  the  ex- 
tension by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
California  and  the  Cooper  Medical  College,  of  an  invita- 
tion to  this  Society  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
he  present  at  the  final  examinations  of  said  medical  schools, 
that  such  invitation  he  accepted,  and  that  such  a  committee  he 
appointed. 

Drs.  IT.  (iribbons  and  H.  S.  Orme  were  appointed  to  con- 
duct to  the  chair  the  President  elect,  who  made  a  brief 
address. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendereci  the  retiring  officers. 

On  motion  of  R.  11.  Plummer,  the  incoming  Committee 
of  Arrangements  were  instructed  to  provide  for  a  session  of 
three  days. 

Minutes  read  and  approved. 

Adjourned. 

Wallace  A.   Rriogs, 

Permanent  Secretary. 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 


Before  tlte  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  California. 


BY  IRA  E.  OATMAN,  M.  D.,  PRESIDENT. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  California  :  According  to  our  Constitution,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  presiding  officer  at  each  Annual  Session  to 

« 

deliver  an  address  ''on  some  subject  connected  with  medi- 
cine, or  the  interests  of  the  Society."  With  a  deep  sense  of 
the  responsibility,  and  with  my  most  profound  gratitude  for 
the  honor  and  distinction  conferred  in  electing  me  your 
President,  I  propose  to  treat  chiefly  of  the  latter  clause,  xu. : 
"  the  interests  of  the  Society,"  and  also  of  the  profession  at 
large,  keeping  constantly  in  view  the  more  important  inter- 
ests of  the  entire  community.  As  votaries  of  the  sciences 
involved  in  the  healing  art,  enlightened  medical  men  not 
only  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age,  but  also  stand  in 
the  front  ranks  of  scientiflc  discovery,  on  grounds  consecrated 
by  their  professional  brethren  of  the  past,  who  have  held 
most  conspicuous  positions  in  the  world  of  science  ever  since 
medicine  became  a  distinct  calling.  The  earnest,  devoted 
and  philosophic  physician  is  not  satisfied  with  the  routine 
literature  of  his  profession.  How  much  soever  he  may  be 
indebted  thereto.)  for  his  professional  knowledge,  wisdom  and 
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power,  the  facts  thus  obtained  are  but  so  many  elements  in 
his  hands,  to  be  classified,  generalized  and  specially  applied  to 
each  individual  case  he  is  called  upon  to  treat,  according  to 
its  own  antecedents  and  its  existing  conditions.  His  educa- 
tional studies  and  training,  including  his  entire  professional 
course,  observations  and  experience,  develop  the  powers  of 
the  mind  and  enable  him  philosophically  and  logically  to 
utilize  his  attainments  at  discretion,  and  to  exercise,  in  the 
management  of  his  cases,  that  skill  which  secures  his  best 
success.  The  highest  attainments  possible  to  the  medical 
man  involve  an  elementary  knowledge  of  physics,  organic  and 
inorganic,  as  well  as  metaphysics,  including  the  moral  pow- 
ers of  mankind  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  universal 
Deity.  The  more  skillfully  and  appropriately  we  utilize  all 
this  knowledge,  the  more  successful  we  will  be  and  the  better 
will  be  our  own  approval  of  our  own  actions.  In  physical 
treatment  we  are  governed  by  physical,  chemical,  physiolog- 
ical and  pathological  laws.  In  moral  treatment,  often  sooth- 
ing, salutary  and  therapeutic,  we  are  governed  by  metaphysical 
laws  or  principles,  often  challenging  our  profoundest  skill. 
We  may  assume  that  science  is  the  connecting  medium 
between  God,  the  universal  Deity,  and  man,  and  that  the 
higher  we  ascend  among  its  beautiful  pillars  in  this  salubrious 
medium,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  God,  scientitically. 

The  generally  accepted  theologies  of  enlightened  nations 
teach  that  there  is  one  God — an  universal  Deity — creator  of 
all  things  ;  and  who  maintains  all  laws  by  which  all  things, 
physical  and  moral,  exist  and  are  influenced.  Whilst  others 
believe — and  their  numbers  seem  to  increase — that  time, 
space  and  substance  are  immortal  ;  that  mentality  is  only 
developed  through  the  organism  ;  and  that  for  the  mind  or 
soul  to  become  immortal,  it  must  be  the  ^^gift  of  God," — "who 
only  hath  immortality."    The  medical  man  devotes  his  life 
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to  the  study  of  nature,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  her  laws.  If  he  sees  in  nature  no  evidences 
of  the  immortal  state,  he  is  liable  to  drift  into  materialism, 
and  may  see  nothing  higher  than  science  and  the  immutability 
of  its  laws.  Let  him  study  the  Bible.  Hence,  it  seems  to 
be  a  law  of  the  human  mind  that  "  as  a  man  thinks,  so  is 
he," — to  a  great  extent.  Without  adopting  any  religious  belief 
adverse  to  our  own,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind, 
its  hopes  and  its  fears,  and  its  sympathies,  we  can  often, 
through  moral  influence,  quiet  nervous  irritability,  ease  pain, 
soothe  mental  perturbations,  to  a  degree  not  only  salutary  and 
acceptable,  but  positively  therapeutic  in  its  effects.  This  we 
can  do  without  mental  reserv^ation,  or  attrition  of  con- 
science, in  many  cases  of  mental  aberration,  of  threatened 
dissolution,  and  in  other  cases,  even  to  the  saving  of  life; 
whilst  such  influence,  judiciously  employed,  often  sustains, 
encourages  and  mollifies  surrounding  relatives  and  dear 
friends,  or  the  attendants,  thereby  securing  their  earnest  and 
cheerful  cooperation  in  the  use  of  all  other  means  employed 
for  the  relief  and  cure  of  the  patient.  These  moral  influ- 
ences are  potent  adjuncts  in  our  hands,  and  may,  in  the  most 
critical  cases,  be  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  and  secure  suc- 
cess, where  the  physical  treatment  employed  alone  would 
fail.  We  should  be  thorough  metaphysicians.  The  profes- 
sions of  Law  and  Divinity  do  not  necessarily  require  so 
extensive  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  scientific  principles 
in  nature  as  does  the  medical  profession  ;  nor  does  any  other 
popular  vocation  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  in  life.  Hence, 
we  perceive,  that  the  medical  profession  not  only  makes  the 
chief  progress  in  scientific  discovery,  but  that  they  will,  of 
necessity,  continue  so  to  do  in  the  coming  ages,  until  the  hid- 
den resources  of  nature  shall  be  so  utilized,  through  the 
agencies  of  gravitation,  caloric,  and  electricity,  and  in  histo- 
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logical  investigation,  and  in  therapeutics,  as  to  astonish  each 
successive  generation  as  we  have  heen  astonislied  and  de- 
lighted, through  the  same  agencies,  until  the  condition  of 
mankind  will  approach  the  ideal  heaven  of  the  present  age. 
To  make  this  address  as  practical  as  possible,  I  wish  to  allude 
briefly  to  subjects  of  special  interest  to  the  profession  at  this 
time.  A  discussion  of  the  several  papers  presented — an  in- 
terchange of  views  thereon — would  place  before  the  Society 
the  combined  knowledge  and  wisdoin  of  its  members,  t(» 
some  extent,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing and  yet  profltable  of  its  exercises. 

At  the  last  session  it  was  "Resolved,  that  hereafter  the 
annual  sessions  of  this  Society  continue  three  days,  if  nec- 
essary." At  the  same  session,  "  the  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tion was  instructed  to  prepare  a  medical  law,  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Legisla- 
ticmof-the  current  (last)  year."  I  have  not  seen  their  bill. 
The  subject  is  in  the  hands  of  an  able  committee,  and  I 
anticipate  an  acceptable  bill.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  bill 
will  be  approved  by  the  Society,  if  satisfactory  ;  if  not,  that 
it  will  be  so  amended  as  to  secure  the  undivided  support  of 
all  the  members,  and  their  combined  influence,  before  the 
next  regular  session  of  the  Legislature,  both  in  selecting  the 
meinbers  thereof,  and  during  the  session.  In  addition  to  the 
law  contemplated  above,  to  "  reg^date  the  practice  of  m^d- 
itnriey^''  I  would  renew  the  oft-repeated  and  earnest  recom- 
mendation for  a  separate  law,  to  adequately  compensate  med- 
ical experts  in  all  cases.  Another,  for  an  asylum  at  one  of 
the  State  prisons  for  insane  criminals  ;  also,  proper  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  quarantine,  as  recommended  by  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  notwithstanding 
the  formidable  objections  urged  against  it  of  late  years  by 
able  scientists  ;  also,  a  law  providing  for  the  establishment 
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of  medical  libraries  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  this 
State.  I  will  not  detain  you  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  ahove 
measures.     Tliey  are  numerous,  strong  and  urgent. 

The  same  necessities  exist  in  regard  to  color  blindness  of 
the  track,  switch,  station  and  train-men  in  the  employment  of 
railroad  companies  ;  also  on  steamboats  and  sailing  vessels. 
State  Medicine  has  acquired  an  importance  exceeding  onr 
expectations.  The  National  Board  of  Health  and  the  State 
Boards  in  most  of  the  States  are  accomplishing  great  good, 
whilst  the  boards  of  cities  and  towns  are  exerting  an  influence 
upon  the  sanitary  interests  of  their  respective  places,  without 
which  the  inhabitants  thereof  would  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  accomplish  the  same  ends.  Should  the  cholera  or 
yellow  fever  threaten  to  invade  our  fair  State,  the  influence 
of  our  Boards  of  Health  would  be  to  say  the  least,  appreci- 
ated. The  course  of  epidemic  cholera  has  always  been  from 
East  to  West.  At  the  time  of  its  last  invasion  in  this 
country,  the  insanitary  conditions  favoring  its  progress  were 
sufliciently  understood  for  the  whole  country  to  be  fortifled 
against  it.  Its  force  and  progress  were  broken  and  dissi- 
pated in  our  great  Continent  so  that  it  did  not  reach  our 
favored  State.  Since  that  time  the  progress  in  sanitary 
science  and  in  the  prophylaxis  of  epidemics  has  been  so  rapid 
and  great  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  progress 
would  be  arrested,  its  malignity  modilied  and  its  epidemic 
influence  dissipate'!  long  before  it  could  reach  the  Pacific 
States.  The  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  so  great,  that, 
should  the  disease  for  the  first  time,  travel  Eastwardly,  its 
epidemic  influence  at  least  would  be  apt  to  be  lost  long  before 
it  could  reach  our  shores.  The  disease,  according  to  my 
experience  in  treating  it  at  three  different  times,  is  conta- 
gious, although  contagious  diseases  require  an  epidemic 
influence  to  become  extensively  epidemic.      Our   position  is 
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BO  isolated,  with  the  great  plains  and  deserts  and  mountains 
on  the  one  side,  and  earth's  broadest  expanse  of  water  on  the 
other,  as   to   protect  us,  probably,  from  epidemic  cholera, 
especially  with  proper  sanitary  precautions  and  quarantine. 
The  near  approach  of  yellow  fever  the  past  year  to  the  centers 
of  population    in  California,  calls  for  every  possible  effort 
being  made  by  all  the  means  known  to  sanitary  science,    to 
prevent  its  introduction  and  prevalence  amongst  us.     The 
insanitary  conditions  existing  where  the  disease  has  been  the 
most  malignant,  are  so  well  known  that  nothing  but  unpardon- 
able neglect  can  prevent  their  removal  and  abatement  in  our 
cities  and  towns  where  it  is  most  apt  to  prevail.     Tlie  topogra- 
phy of  California  gives  us  climatic  conditions  which  would 
seem  to  forbid  epidemic  yellow  fever;  conditions  in  which  the 
epidemic  influence  may  not  exist.     Along  the  entire  sea  coast 
during  the  warm  season,  the  weather  is  seldom  hot  more  than 
two  or  three  days  at  one  time,  whilst  the  coldness  of  the  sea 
breezes,  and  especially  of  the  ocean  winds,  keeps  the  tempe- 
rature below  that  which  usually  prevails  during  epidemics  of 
that  disease.     In  the  interior  we  always  liave  cool  niglits, 
with   dryness   and  salubrity   of    the   atmosphere,   probably 
incompatible  with  its  prevalence  as  an  epidemic.     The  dry- 
ness, coolness  and  salubrity  of  the  mountain  air,  with  coldness 
and  frosts  at  night  in  the  higher  altitudes,  will  not  only  pro- 
tect  those  localities,  but  they  will  be  accessible   and  safe 
retreats  for  refuge  in  the  possible  event  of  an  endemic  of 
yellow  fever  anywhere  in  California.      With  yellow  fever  I 
have  had  no  experience.     I  once  saw  and  treated  sixteen  cases 
of  cholera  in  Illinois ;    a  very  limited  endemic  forty  miles 
from  Chicago,  in  a  new  and  thinly  settled  neighborhood  in 
the   country,   five   miles   from  any   village.        Tliere  coold 
have  been  no  local  cause  for  the  disease.     A  man  and   a 
woman  of  irregular  habits,  having  stayed  a  few  days  in  Chi- 
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cago,  where  cholera  was  prevailing,  not  extensively,  returned 
to  the  above  named  locality  in  the  country,  and  were  soon 
attacked  with  the  disease  in  a  highly  malignant  form,  and 
both  died.  All  the  other  cases — fourteen  in  number — ^were 
either  exposed  to  the  tirst  two,  or  to  each  other,  after  they 
were  attacked,  and  some  of  them  had  the  disease  in  a  malig- 
nant form.  Of  the  whole  number  attacked,  I  believe  five 
died.  Soon  afterwards  I  had  the  disease  myself.  Although 
this  forcible  example,  and  numerous  others  on  record,  show 
the  disease  to  be  contagious,  yet  it  is  well  established  that 
the  most  malignant  epidemics  of  both  cholera  and  yellow 
fever,  have  chiefly  been  in  towns  and  cities  where  the  scien- 
tific application  of  sanitary  precautions  had  been  neglected  ; 
where  organic  substance  had  accumulated  in  all  stages  of 
decomposition — under  circumstances  and  conditions  best  cal- 
culated to  generate  and  eliminate  pestiferous  gases  in  great 
quantities.  The  insanitary  conditions  of  the  breath  of  life 
thus  produced,  lower  the  vital  powers,  impair  the  general 
health,  and  establish  a  susceptibility  to  the  so-called  zymotic 
diseases — diseases  of  low,  and  often  malignant  type. 

If  cholera  or  typhoid  fever,  or  erysipelas,  or  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  prevail,  the  more  sucseptible  are  attacked,  and 
may  fall  victims  to  the  disease.  The  same  is  true  of  yellow 
fever,  if  the  usual  accompanying  conditions  of  protracted 
heat  and  a  humid  atmosphere  obtain  at  the  same  time.  The 
pathogenetic  influence  of  these  gases,  combined  with  specific 
contagion,  seems  to  determine  the  nature  or  kind  of  the 
epidemic — whether  it  be  cholera,  yellow  fever,  typhoid  fever, 
scarlatina  or  small  pox — the  malignancy  of  the  epidemic 
depending  upon  the  noxiousness  of  the  air,  and  probably  an 
epidemic  influence  in  the  atmosphere,  at  present  indefinable. 
Tlie  prevention  of  diseases  may  be  more  potent  in  prolong- 
ing life,  than  their  cure. 
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In  consideriiig  the  etiology  and  the  prophylaxis  of  the 
above  named  diseases  and  others,  the  so-called  g&nn  theory 
has  assumed  importance  which  cannot  be  ignored.  Many  of 
the  most  eminent  scientists,  in  their  histological  investiga- 
tions, believe  in  and  have  taught  the  theory,  and  have  appa- 
rently demonstrated  its  verification.  Others,  of  eminence 
also,  explain  the  phenomena  by  which  the  theory  is  claimed 
to  be  demonstrated,  by  showing  that  bacteria,  bacilli,  and  the 
various  micrococci,  do  not  sustain  a  causative  relation  to  the 
diseases  in  which  they  are  found,  but  are  sequent  thereto — 
that  were  the  diseases  caused  by  micro-organisms,  all  persons 
exp)sed  to  them  would  have  the  same  disease  each  variety 
would  produce — and  tliat  the  specific  variety  causing  each 
disease  would  be  easily  detected  by  the  patho-histologist,  and 
its  germicide  discovered:  also,  that  the  pathological  condition 
of  the  organ  affected,  or  of  the  whole  system  in  which  they 
are  found,  is  first  produced  by  other  causes,  creating  for  them 
a  genial  habitation,  and  ample  pabulum  for  their  wondrous 
proliferation.  Dependent  upon  others  for  histological  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject,  my  convictions  favor  tlie  latter 
view,  viz  :  against  the  germ  theory  of  causation  in  almost 
all  diseases  ;  the  so-called  demonstrations  thereof  admitting 
of  other  explanations. 

That  the  exhalations  from  large  quantities  of  organic  mat- 
ter in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition  are  noxious,  and 
aid  in  the  production  of  diseases,  or  produce  them  directly, 
seems  to  be  well  established  by  close  observation,  if  not  by 
scientific  demonstration.  If  organic  germs  do  not  form  the 
noxious  element,  the  alternative  obtains;  that  combinations 
of  gases,  formed  in  their  nascent  state,  exert  a  depressing 
and  poisonous  influence  upon  the  vital  organs — probably 
through  the  agency  of  the  circulation,  and  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system.     The  general  morbid   condition   thus  pro- 
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duced  predisposes  to  the  attack  of  such  disease,  or  diseases, 
as  the  prevailing  combinations  of  gases,  in  their  intensity, 
produce.  Exciting  causes  develop  the  tlireatened  disease;  or, 
if  the  predisposing  cause  be  sufficiently  intense,  it  also  ex- 
cites the  attack.  If  an  indeiinable  epidemic  influence  pre- 
vail, an  endemic,  or  an  epidemic,  will  be  establislied,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  and  virulence  of  that  influence.  .The 
epidemic  may  be  diphtheria,  erysipelas,  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, or  malarial  fever;  or  it  may  be  one  of  cholera,  yel- 
low fever,  or  some  of  the  contagious  exanthemata.  I  could 
devoutly  liope,  however,  that  the  germ  theory  in  the  causation 
of  many  diseases  may  be  established,  if  it  would  simplify 
the  treatment  and  make  it  more  successful.  Forcible  evi- 
dence has  been  adduced  against  the  noxiousness  of  sewer 
gases — especially  in  producing  the  so  called  zymotic  diseases 
— ^alleging  in  support  thereof  that  diphtheria,  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  typhoid  fever  and  cholera  have  prevailed  where 
no  such  gases  existed — in  remote  rural  localities — sometimes 
deep  snow  covering  the  ground  all  the  time. 

Whether  the  germ  or  the  gaseous  theory  is  true,  or  if  they 
are  both  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  practical  deductions 
from  the  entire  investigation  of  the  subject  to  this  date,  con- 
firm the  establislied  usage  and  vital  importance  of  sewering 
our  towns  and  cities — looking  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
therein  not  hitherto  obtained.  An  important  improvement 
demanded  is,  to  dispose  of  the  noxious  gases  through  high 
stand  pipes,  or  other  scientiflc  means,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  escape  from  sewers  at  the  inlets,  at  every  crossing 
street.  The  imperfection  of  traps,  the  diffusible  nature  of 
noxious  gases,  the  permeability  of  walls  and  other  substances 
to  their  penetration,  are  fruitful  subjects  for  the  sanitary  en- 
gineer. All  kinds  of  garbage  should  be  carted  away  during 
the  night,  and  before  fermentation  and  decomposition  com- 
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nieuce.  Cellars,  back  yards,  cess-pools,  closets,  and  all 
plmiibiug,  should  be  under  strict  surveillance,  and  kept  in  a 
condition  above  suspicion.  Neglect  of  these  precautions  has 
resulted  in  highly  fatal  endemics. 

The  success  obtained  of  late  years,  in  diminishing  the 
mortality  in  towns  and  cities,  from  so-called  zymotic  dis- 
eases, by  increased  sanitary  precautions,  has  been  such  as  to 
justify  the  hope  that,  if  they  cannot  be  stamped  out,  tliey 
may  be  shorn  of  their  terrors;  and  that  the  time  is  not  dis- 
tant, when  the  devastation  therefrom  will  no  longer  be  a 
horrible  dread,  in  our  centers  of  population. 

As  contemplated  in  our  Constitution,  the  chairmen  and 
members  of  the  several  committees,  will  doubtless,  as  in  the 
past,  report  all  discoveries  and  improvements  in  their  re- 
spective departments  or  sections  during  the  past  year  in  Cal- 
ifornia. Tlie  mortuary  report  may  be  of  unusual  and  pro- 
found interest.  The  Constitution  should  be  so  amended  as 
to  include  medical  progress  as  far  as  ascertained  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  world.  I  beg  to  recommend  that  the  annual  re- 
ports as  well  as  the  voluntary  contributions,  in  future,  be  as 
brief  and  as  concise  as  the  merits  of  the  subjects  treated 
will  admit  -with  special  reference  tt)  the  progress  in  the 
medical  sciences,  or  in  conjirniation  or  rejection^  of  existing 
theories  or  practices  -whether  old  or  new.  It  would  im- 
prove the  literature  of  the  Society,  and  make  it  more  in- 
tensely interesting. 

In  regard  to  the  ethics  of  the  profession,  I  wish  U)  have 
placed  on  record  that  I  am  opposed  to  any  important  change 
in  the  established  Code  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. The  change  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Medical 
Society,  is  a  compromise  between  science  and  fiction.  It 
lowers  the  standard  of  regular  scientific  medicine,  and  ele- 
vates   the   irregular  and   unscientific,  to  meet  on  coninion 
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ground — ground  on  which  we  never  can  affiliate  or  liarnion- 
nize,  in  tlie  interests  of  science,  and  of  suffering  humanity. 
The  iuimutable  principles  of  science  know  no  compromise 
witli  ignorance  or  cupidity,  how  much  so  ever  they  may  he 
reinforced  by  numbers  and  influence.  The  exalted  and  well 
earned  eminence  of  regular  scientific  medicine  rests  upon  a 
solid  foundation,  as  of  adamant,  which  cannot  be  moved. 
Regular  medicine  can  no  more  affiliate  and  consult  with  irreg- 
ular, than  the  religionists  of  the  Bible  can  consult  in  the  inter- 
ests of  their  churches,  with  Mohammedans  or  idolatrous, 
pagan  priests.  Irregular  and  unscientific  practice  will  have  its 
votaries  and  patrons.  As  correct  knowledge  increases  and  the 
inefficiency  of  the  unscientific  becomes  more  generally 
known,  it  will  be  self  regulating — the  chief  inspiration  of  its 
votaries  being  sordid  cupidity.  Scientific  progress  and  re- 
form may  move  slowly,  but  "  truth  is  mighty,  and  will  pre- 
vail." The  public  mind  is  sufficiently  observant  and  logical, 
if  8cientiji<!  facts  involved  could  be  demonstrated  before 
them.  Suppose  a  man,  nearly  exhausted,  floating  in  a  swift 
and  turbulent  stream  near  to  a  skillful  oarsman  with  his  boat 
and  rope — who  could  easily  save  his  life  in  a  short  time. 
Eager  observers  urge  him  to  save  the  drowning  man.  Go 
with  your  boat!  throw  him  the  rope!  etc.  Another  man  says 
this  is  better,  and  throws  a  cork,  fastened  to  a  frail  thread  to 
tlie  man  in  danger,  who  grasps  it  as  he  would  a  straw,  but  it 
has  no  strength — it  parts  at  once — the  man  is  out  of  reach 
— he  sinks  for  the  third  time  and  is  lost!  So  it  is  with 
much  of  the  irregular  practice.  It  is  also  true  in  regard  to 
patent  and  proprietary  medicines.  The  irregular,  or  the 
patent  medicine,  is  depended  upon — the  patient  dies — not 
killed  by  either,  but  allowed  to  die  for  the  want  of  that 
which  would  certainly  have  saVed  his  life.  Is  this  fatal  de- 
ception  better  than  murder?     How  maily  such  fatal  cases 
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come  to  our  knowledge  in  a  single  year!  It  is,  so  to  speak, 
an  insanitary  state  of  the  public  mind  more  fatal  to  human 
life,  in  my  belief,  than  all  the  sewer  gases  and  micro-organ- 
isms in  the  civilized  world. 

The  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  relief  of  this  delusion, 
is  in  the  fact  that,  whilst  scientific  medical  men  are  the  (uily 
ones  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on 
the  subject,  their  teachings  and  influence  are  ignored  ;  their 
opponents  alleging  that  they  are  interested ,  not  seeming  to 
realize  that  the  irregular  and  the  patent  medicine  vender  are 
7nore  deeply  interested,  since  money,  the  god  whom  they 
worship,  is  all  in  all  to  them. 

The  progress  made  by  medicine  since  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  priesthood,  especially  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, gives  promise  that  in  the  near  future  the  advancement 
will  be  still  more  rapid;  also,  that,  thorough  professional 
attainments  will  be  required  of  all  medical  practitioners;  and 
that  all  mongers  of  patent  medicines  will  be  required  to 
accompany  each  package  with  the  precise  elements  of  the 
thing  sold  and  in  their  relative  proportions.  These  desiderata 
once  obtained,  lives  would  be  saved  by  the  hundred  thousand 
annually,  and  millions  upon  millions  in  cash  saved  annually 
to  the  unwary  public.  No  false  theories  or  delusions 
can  permanently  obstruct  the  progress  of  pure  science. 
Its  firmament  may  be  darkened  by  mists  and  clouds,  but  the 
golden  rays  of  its  light  will  penetrate  and  dissipate  all  obscu- 
rities, and  its  eternal  sun  will  continue  to  illuminate  the  world 
with  its  effulgence,  and  shine  on  and  <m  forever. 
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Tliere  has  l)oen  no  marked  epidemic  in  California  dnring 
tlie  past  year.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  was  the  general 
prevalence  of  pneumonia  and  bronchitis  in  the  Spring  and 
Winter  months.  These  two  forms  of  disease  are  diffused 
very  equa]>ly  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Whilst  pneumonia  is  at- 
tended with  much  fatality,  bronchitis,  as  every  one  knows,  is 
seldom  fatal  directly,  though  in  many  instances  it  exhibits 
great  tenacity  and  frequent  recurrence;  so  that  many  persons 
att-acked  in  the  early  Winter  find  it  difficult  to  get  well  till 
the  season  changes. 

After  the  American  occupation  tliere  was  for  several  years 
a  bronchial  outbreak  on  this  Coast  every  Summer,  princi- 
ci pally  in  June,  amounting  almost  to  an  influenza.  It  re- 
curred punctually  for  several  years  and  then  disappeared  as 
an  epidemic. 

Tlie  torm  assumed  by  pneumonia  is  mostly  sub-acute.  The 
invasion  is  seldom  primary  and  idiopathic,  but  nearly  always 
secondary  to  a  general  condition  tending  to  loss  of  resisting 
vital  force.     This  accounts  for  its  fatality. 

Phthisis  maintains  its  reputation  as  the  great  destroyer, 
claiming  its  quota  of  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  mor- 
tality. Local  mortuary  statistics,  however,  are  of  little  value 
in  determining  the  climates  and  localities  favorable  or  unfa- 
vorable to  its    development.     Many  of  its  victims  fly  from 
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the  hostile  climates  which  have  kindled  the  disease,  to  swell 
the  record  of  its  mortality  in  the  best  sanitary  regions; 
making  the  worst  appear  the  best,  and  the  best  the  worst. 
The  question  of  climate  for  consumptives  is  commonly  in- 
vestigated with  the  idea  of  finding  some  particular  climate 
suitable  for  all  cases.  But  this  is  an  impossibility.  As  well 
might  one  attempt  to  make  a  coat  or  a  hat  to  lit  every  indi- 
vidual. In  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  climates  in  Cali- 
fornia as  regards  Summer  temperature,  the  best  possible  op- 
portunity is  afforded  to  invalids  to  find  localities  adapted  to 
individual  cases.  No  other  part  of  the  globe  furnishes  a 
Winter  climate  so  nearly  alike  for  so  many  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, and  few  climates  exhibit  in  so  close  proximity  the  cold- 
ness of  the  Summer  on  the  sea-coast  during  the  day,  and  the 
high  temperature  of  the  interior  at  the  same  moment  of 
time. 

Much  of  the  benefit  to  invalids  usually  ascribed  to  certain 
climates  and  localities  depends  more  on  the  change  of  place 
than  on  the  absolute  superiority  of  one  locality  over  another. 
We  frequently  observe  two  invalids  exchanging  climates  with 
advantage  to  both,  though  one  of  the  localities  be  acknowl- 
edged as  far  inferior  on  the  score  of  healthfulness.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  my  practice  to  recommend  to  migra- 
tory patients  in  search  of  health  resorts,  to  move  frequently 
from  one  place  to  another,  as  soon  as  they  cease  improving 
in  the  new  locality. 

Some  of  our  California  climates  are  best  for  Winter,  and 
others  for  Summer.  That  of  San  Francisco  is  less  unfriendly 
to  pulmonary  patients  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  Win- 
ter it  differs  but  little  from  other  localities,  except  in  the  ex- 
treme South.  Even  in  Summer  the  tonic  influence  of  the 
oc^an  winds  compensates,  in  some  degree,  for  their  damp  and 
chilly  character. 
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After  the  countless  pages  that  have  been  published  in  fa- 
vor of  different  health  resorts  in  various  quarters  of  the 
globe,  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  area  of  territory  of  the  same 
extent  as  California,  presenting  so  many  excellent  sanitary 
resorts,  and  commanding  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
home  life.  Our  territory  is  increasingly  dotted  over  with 
cities  and  towns,  its  fields  and  plains  improved  and  planted, 
and  access  from  place  to  place  is  becoming  more  and  more 
easy  from  year  to  year.  Our  mineral  springs  are  profusely 
distributed,  and  wonderfully  diversified  in  character.  It  is 
not  an  extravagant  expectation  that  before  many  years  Cali- 
fornia will  be  the  grand  sanitarium  for  a  great  portion  of  the 
civilized  world. 

The  question  of  the  communicability  of  phthisis  has  gained 
advocates  within  a  few  years.  That  the  disease  is  contagious 
is  no  new  belief.  A  wife  who  has  nursed  her  consumptive 
husband,  or  an  individual  who  has  slept  habitually  with  a 
tuberculous  person  falls  a  victim  to  the  disease,  and  thougli 
ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  so  exposed  escape  such  ill  conse- 
quences, a  few  pathologists  have  at  times  seized  upon  the 
exceptional  cases  as  proofs  of  contagion.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  a  wife  or  a  mother  who  has  exhausted  her  strength  by  a 
long  siege  of  nursing,  whose  body  and  mind  have  been  on  the 
rack  for  months  and  who  may  possess  the  required  diathesis  — 
it  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  person  should  succumb  to 
tubercular  disease,  nor  is  it  surprising  that  our  profession 
should  develop  its  proportion  of  jpoat  hoc  reasoners  on  this 
and  other  subjects. 

Then  came  that  revolutionary  agent,  the  microscope,  with 
which  Koch  discovered  a  peculiar  form  of  bacillus  in  the 
sputa  of  phtliisis,  the  bacillus  tuberculosis.  Immediately  the 
discovery  and  the  name  made  thousands  of  converts  to  the 
doctrine  of  contagion,  though  Koch  himself  refrained  from 
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asserting  such  a  positive  inference.  The  production  of 
tubercle  in  certain  inferior  animals  hy  inoculating  them 
with  the  tubercular  sputa  appeared  to  confirm  the  doctrine, 
but  then  the  curious  discovery  was  made  that  the  same  result 
often  followed  inoculation  with  substances  having  no  rela- 
tion to  the  tubercle. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  contagiousness  of  phthisis, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  contagiousness  of  opinion.  A 
large  majority  of  converts  to  any  new  doctrine  or  hypothesis 
have  caught  their  belief,  so  to  speak,  from  other  individuals, 
whose  prominence  in  the  world  of  science  renders  it  credit- 
able to  take  rank  among  their  followers.  Fashion  has  nearly 
as  much  to  do  with  the  opinions  of  men  on  scientiiic  subjects 
as  with  the  forms  of  women's  garments.  The  microscope  is 
now  running  a  triumphant  caree^,  and  has  brought  to  the 
front  in  medical  etiology  the  hitherto  unknown  world  of 
micro-organisms  to  such  an  extent  that  these  organisms  have 
become  the  very  incarnation  of  contagion.  One  after  an- 
other, special  forms  of  disease  liave  been  assigned  to  micro- 
scopic germs,  until  every  disease  seems  likely  to  have  its 
special  bacillus  or  bacterium,  capable  of  transporting  its  pe- 
culiar morbid  action  from  one  body  to  another. 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  medical  gentleman  of  high  profes- 
sional attainments  who  attributes  an  attack  of  pneumonia 
which  he  lately  suffered  to  contagion  from  a  patient  whom 
he  attended  with  pneumoniu.  In  the  course  of  forty  years 
of  practice,  this  gentleman  had  probably  attended  a  thousand 
cases  of  pneumonia,  with  no  such  sequence  in  a  single  case. 
To  what  can  we  ascribe  his  belief  of  contagion  in  the  one 
instance  if  not  to  a  credulity  begotten  of  the  doctrine  of 
organisms?  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  belief  in  the 
communicability  of  phthisis  -  -a  belief  which  is  largely  the 
offspring  of  the  bacillus   tuberculosis.     In  entertaining  this 
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opinion  do  we  not  discard  experience  for  theory?  •  I  have 
had  twenty  years  of  hospital  practice,  with  patients  in  all 
stages  of  pulmonary  consumption,  distributed  promiscuously 
in  the  wards  with  other  patients,  and  neither  in  my  hospital 
experience  nor  that  of  lifty-live  years  of  private  practice, 
have  I  met  with  one  solitary  instance  in  which  suspicion  of 
contagion  was  entertained.  As  far  as  experience  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  quite  as  much  argument  in  support  of  the 
contagiousness  of  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  gout,  nephritis, 
and  many  other  diseases  as  of  phthisis.  Let  the  microscop- 
ist  discover  a  bacillus  rheumaticus,  or  a  bacillus  podagree, 
etc.,  and  believers  in  the  contagiousness  of  those  diseases 
will  immediately  spring  up. 

If  the  bacillus  be  the  cause  of  phthisis,  the  treatment  de- 
ducible  from  the  hypothesis  consists  in  the  use  of  some  agent 
which  will  destroy  the  organism.  Hence  inhalations  of 
various  kinds  have  been  employed,  such  as  carbolic  acid, 
ammonia,  spray  of  corrosive  sublimate,  etc.  Thus  far  no 
good  results  have  been  reported.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
more  harm  than  good  has  followed  this  course  by  inducing 
the  rejection  of  means  sanctioned  by  experience  and  con- 
demned as  empirical,  and  substituting  others  based  on  theory 
alone.  Such  is  *' physiological  medicine" — the  boast  of 
modern  times.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  condemn  any  therapeutic 
method  which  depreciates  experience  by  stigmatizing  it  as 
empiricism  and  which  is  guided  by  theory  alone. 

Not  long  since  I  had  occasion  to  purchase  eye  glasses.  A 
skilled  and  scientific  optician  took  the  measure  of  my  vision 
and  selected  glasses  accordingly.  On  trial  I  found  them 
inferior  to  the  old  pair.  Again  he  applied  his  optical  in- 
struments and  assured  me  that  he  was  right  and  that  his 
selection  was  the  proper  one.  But  still  I  could  not  see  well 
with  the  new  glasses.     Ue  insisted  that  I  was  wrong  and 
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that  tho8e  of  liis  8electiun  were  precisely  adapted  to  my 
vision,  and  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  trying  one  pAir 
after  another  until  I  found  what  1  wanted.  In  other  \%'ord6, 
I  discanled  science  or  what  professed  to  l)e  such,  and  fell 
back  on  experiment  or  empiricism.  I  mention  this  incident 
to  illustrate  the  relation  of  exclusive  physiological  therapen- 
tics  to  experimental  methods.  I'nited,  the  two  are  friendts  to 
the  sick,  and  separated  they  are,  or  may  l)e  his  enemies. 

The  safest  and  best  practitioner  is  he  who  stores  up  all  the 
fruits  of  experience  and  keeps  at  his  lingers'  ends  all  the  re- 
sources of    the  past;  who  inquires  diligently  into  all   new 
theories  and  new  remedies,  but  holds  them  in  abeyance  until 
his  array  of  experience  is  exhausted,  exposing  his  patient   to 
no  risk  from  untried  or  unestablished  means,  but   rather 
awaiting  the  results  of  their  trial  by  others,  well  knowing 
that  such  trials  will  be  made  abundantly,  even  to  the  extent 
of  hazard  and  rashness.     lie  should  never  forget   that  his 
first  duty  is  to  his  patient,  and  that  the  promotion  of  science 
is  secondary  and  not  to  be  sought  at  the  risk  of  those  with 
whose  health  and  life  he  is  charged. 

Since  the  legalization  and  multiplication  of  specialties  in 
practice,  general  medicine  has  lost  !)y  specialists  more  than 
it  has  gained.  The  concentration  of  mind  in  one  direction 
cannot  fail  to  warp  the  judgment  in  other  directions.  When 
the  chemist  takes  up  therapeutics  independently  of  clinical 
experience,  he  can  scarcely  avoid  giving  undue  weight  to 
chemical  laws.  The  history  of  medicine  is  full  of  illustra- 
tions of  this  error.  Microscopy,  when  pursued  apart  from 
jH?rsonal  inspection  of  disease,  in  other  words,  when  cultivated 
as  a  specialty  by  scientists  not  familiar  with  disease  and  not 
trained  in  medical  practice,  is  liable  to  l)eget  false  theories 
»nd  to  lead  into  error.  In  yeai-s  long  past  microscopists 
jusi^rted  the  discovery  of  the  specific  germs  of  cholera,  of 
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inalarial  aflfections  and  other  maladies.  Latterly,  other  or- 
ganisms have  taken  the  place  of  the  former  and  captured  the 
professional  mind.  Phthisis,  pneumonia,  cholera,  yellow 
fever,  malaria,  typhoid  and  typhus  and  relapsing  fever,  each 
claims  a  parentage  in  th^  micro-organic  world,  and  we  ap- 
pear to  be  verging  towards  a  general  belief  that  microscopic 
germs  are  universally  the  seeds  of  disease  and  death. 

It  is  probable  that  the  reign  of  the  germ  theory,  or  at 
least  its  range,  has  culminated  or  is  near  its  culmination.  In 
the  revolving  cycles  of  medical  science  some  other  cause 
will  before  many  years  invite  the  footsteps  of  inquiry,  and 
fashion  will  popularize  some  other  theory. 

The  discovery  of  the  bacillus  in  tubercular  sputa  has 
not  led  to  any  improvement  in  treatment.  Every  passing  year 
confirms  the  preventive,  hygienic  and  sustaining  method. 
Change  of  dwelling  place,  perhaps  repeated  again  and  again, 
equitation,  an  out-door  life,  climates  selected  to  fit  each  per- 
son as  you  would  a  garment,  good  nutrition — these  are  the 
elements  of  most  promise  in  protecting  from  consumption 
and  arresting  its  early  stages. 

It  appears  to  be  established  as  a  fact  that  the  Irish  people 
in  America  are  more  prone  to  pulmonary  consumption  than 
any  other  race.  The  drier  climate  of  our  country,  the 
change  from  a  diet  mainly  vegetable  to  a  more  nutritious 
diet  largely  composed  of  animal  food,  the  better  clothing  and 
the  vastly  superior  comforts  of  their  new  home,  ought  to  have 
the  opposite  effect.  And  if  whisky  have  any  prophylactic 
virtue  in  this  disease,  their  immunity  should  be  further  in- 
creased. In  other  nationalities,  men  are  the  principal  drink- 
ers. But  in  our  Celtic  population  the  two  sexes  enjoy  equal 
privileges  in  this  respect.  How  far  does  the  common  use  of 
alcohol  by  females  of  that  nationality  favor  the  development 
of  tubercle  in  their  offspring?     Possibly  the  improvements 
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in  modes  of  living  just  described  is  an  agent  of  mischief. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  change  from  a  nigged  out- 
door life  with  its  discomforts  and  hardships,  to  the  ease  and 
Inxury  of  a  good  home,  is  often  followed  by  some  illness. 

Typhoid,  or  more  properly  enteric  fever,  continues  its 
sporadic  visitations  from  year  to  year,  occasionally  infecting 
a  dwelling  or  a  locality  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  con- 
tagion. In  the  Atlantic  States  and  in  Europe,  physicians  are 
generally  united  in  regarding  it  as  contagious.  But  during 
the  thirty-four  years  of  my  California  experience,  including 
both  hospital  and  private  practice,  I  have  never  seen  the 
slightest  evidence  of  its  communication  from  one  person  to 
another.  In  St.  Mary's  and  in  the  City  Hospital,  typhoid  pa- 
tients have  always  been  placed  in  the  common  wards  with 
others,  and  I  have  never  known  a  single  instance  of  the  disease 
attacking  another  patient  or  a  nurse.  Such  is  the  almost  uni- 
versal testimony  of  those  practitioners  throughout  the  State 
whose  opinions  I  have  ascertained. 

Among  the  alleged  causes  of  enteric  fever,  sewer  gas  is  the 
favorite,  but  the  disease  appears  very  often  in  rural  localities 
and  in  hilly  places  where  there  are  no  sewers;  where  drain- 
age is  complete  and  where  all  the  topographical  elements 
of  health  would  appear  to  be  concentrated.  Even  in  our 
cities,  the  propinquity  of  foul  sewers  which  give  rise  to  most 
offensive  emanations  is  no  more  liable  to  its  visitation  than 
other  parts  of  the  city  where  the  atmosphere  is  apparently 
pure. 

I  cannot  say  that  any  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
year  in  the  management  of  enteric  fever.  The  cold  bath 
cure  which  was  in  vogue  a  few  years  ago,  though  still  em- 
ployed by  some  European  practitioners,  has  not  grown  in 
favor,  nor  has  the  anti-pyretic  quinine  treatment  which  once 
promised  so  much,  maintained  its  ground.     To  support  the 
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strength  by  nourishment,  reserving  alcohols  for  the  exhaustion 
of  the  advanced  stages,  and  to  guard  against  local  detenuina- 
tions  are  the  two"  leading  indications.  A  few  large  doses  of 
quinine  in  the  early  stage  as  an  anti-periodic,  especially  if  a 
malarial  taint  exists,  may  be  of  advantage. 

A  few  districts  of  the  State  are  subject  to  intermittent 
and  other  malarial  fevers.  The  southern  portion  of  the  great 
San  Joaquin  Valley  and  the  northern  of  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley are  the  principal  malarial  districts.  Quinine  in  anti- 
periodic  doses,  is  the  universal  resort  in  intermittent  fever, 
and  the  paroxysms  being  thus  arrested,  the  patient  is  dis- 
missed as  cured,  only  to  encounter  a  return  of  his  chill  in  a 
week  or  a  fortnight.  The  same  course  is  repeated  with  the 
same  unsatisfactory  result,  until  finally  the  subject  of  this 
patchwork  turns  his  back  on  the  faculty,  as  well  he  may, 
denounces  the  inefficiency  of  regular  treatment,  and  resorts  to 
some  nostrum  the  basis  of  which  is  quinine,  and  is  cured  by 
its  prolonged  use. 

In  the  treatment  of  intermittent,  the  two-fold  indication 
should  always  be  kept  in  view,  first,  to  arrest  the  paroxysms, 
second,  to  prevent  their  return.  I  need  not  describe  the  de- 
tails of  this  treatment,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to 
avoid  the  mischief  that  may  arise  from  a  frequent  and  lavish 
use  of  quinine.  Though  its  immediate  effect  in  arresting  the 
paroxysms  is  beneficial,  its  prolonged  use  stamps  the  mala- 
rial condition  more  deeply  on  the  organism.  This  effect  is 
well  illustrated  by  patients  from  malarial  districts  who  enter 
the  city  hospital.  Their  sallow  and  almost  jaundiced  com- 
plexion and  their  dejected  look  tells  the  story  at  a  glance. 

The  ancient  practice  was  much  more  efficient  in  these  cases 
than  the  modern.  Before  the  introduction  of  quinine  and 
for  some  time  after,  the  old  doctors  l>egan  the  treatment  with 
an  active  mercurial  ciithartic,  to  which  an  emetic  was  sometimes 
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conjoined.  This  rendered  the  system  much  more  suscepti- 
ble to  tlie  influence  of  the  anti-periodic.  Perhaps  a  blue  pill 
nightly  for  a  short  time  was  conjoined  with  the  quinine.  By 
this  means  the  liver  and  spleen  were  disengaged  and  the 
blood  cleansed  of  malarial  pigment. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  medicinal  agents  is  more  extra- 
ordinary than  the  wide  range  which  quinine  has  secured  iij 
the  treatment  and  prevention  of  disease.  Scarcely  a  malady 
in  the  nomenclature  but  draws  upon  it.  Quinine  has  become 
almost  a  universal  remedy.  Beyond  a  doubt  it  is  too  often 
prescribed  empirically  and  from  habit.  It  is  capable  of  doing 
mischief  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections,  especially  in 
children.  I  have  seen  cases  of  supposed  meningitis  in 
children,  in  which  all  the  brain  symptoms  vanished  witliin 
twenty-four  hours  after  its  withdrawal. 

Several  years  ago  I  published  the  result  of  the  iodine 
treatment  of  intermittent  fever  in  patients  under  my  charge 
in  the  San  Francisco  City  Hospital.  These  patients  came 
mostly  from  the  malarial  districts  already  mentioned,  and 
were  saturated,  so  to  speak,  with  malarial  poison,  and  mostly 
with  quinine  also.  After  a  mercurial  purge,  they  were  given 
ten  drops  comp.  tine,  of  iodine  three  times  a  day,  increased 
sometimes  to  twelve  or  fifteen  drops.  The  result  was  uni- 
formly gratifying.  In  some  instances  tlie  arrest  of  the 
paroxysms  was  as  prompt  as  possible  from  quinine.  Sehlom 
was  there  more  than  one  paroxysm  after  the  initiation  of  the 
treatment,  which  was  continued  several  weeks,  no  recurrence 
of  the  disease  taking  place. 

Similar  testimony  in  favor  of  the  iodine  treatment  has 
appeared  from  various  sources.  But  a  different  experience 
was  narrated  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences^  for  July,  1883,  by  Prof.  Atkinson,  of  Baltimore,  who 
had  initiated'  the  iodine  treatment  in  the  Bay  View  Asylum, 
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ill  his  clmrge.  His  observations  were  so  carefully  made  and 
so  precisely  reported  as  to  entitle  them  to  full  credit,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  result  with  the  experience  of 
others.  Possibly  the  great  change  which  my  patients  enjoyed 
in  escaping  from  a  malarial  region  where  they  had  no  good 
nursing  and  no  hygienic  means,  and  entering  a  comfortable 
hospital,  where  they  were  surrounded  with  circumstances 
favorable  to  health,  affords  some  explanation  of  the  problem. 

In  a  few  instances,  perhaps  in  four  or  live  per  cent.,  the 
toxic  action  of  iodine  appeared,  in  the  form  of  gastric  and 
intestinal  irritation,  loss  of  appetite  and  general  deterioration 
of  health.  These  conditions  soon  vanished  after  a  susj)en- 
sion  of  the  medicine. 

The  frequent  high  price  of  quinine,  and  immense  quantity 
consumed,  involve  such  a  vast  annual  expenditure  as  to  render 
a  substitute  desirable.  Other  active  principles  than  quinia 
contained  in  cinchona  have  been  resorted  to.  The  sulphates 
of  cinchonidia,  cinchonia  and  quinidia  are  employed  by 
many  practitioners,  who  iind  them  efficacious  as  anti-period- 
ics  when  given  in  larger  doses.  Other  preparations  combin- 
ing all  the  active  principles  of  cinchonia,  under  the  names 
of  cincho-quinine,  dextro-quinine,  quinquinia,  etc.,  have  been 
found  useful.  Hut  sulphate  of  quinia,  after  all,  must  l)e  re- 
garded as  the  chief  est  of  anti-periodics.  The  other  prepa- 
rations, however,  hold  an  important  place  as  tonics,  and  I 
believe,  are  much  better  for  prolonged  and  daily  use  than  the 
sulphate,  three  or  four  grains  daily  being  administered  for 
this  purpose.* 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  quinia  from  its  chem- 
ical constituents.  The  nearest  approach  to  success  in  this 
endeavor  is  the  manufacture  of  hairiny  which  is  reported  to 

*  I  have  found  "quinquinia"  very  valuable  in  this  connection.  It  com- 
bines all  the  active  principles  of  the  bark. 
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possess  all  the  qualities  of  quinine.  At  present,  however,  it 
costs  more  than  the  latter,  and  can  only  take  its  place  when 
it  can  be  made  cheaper,  and  when  it  proves  itself  as  valuable 
in  therapeutics.  Some  of  the  latest  experiments  with  kairin 
have  thrown  doubts  on  its  efficacy,  and  its  position  is  by  no 
means  established.  If  the  ingenuity  of  chemists  shall  devise 
a  cheap  formula  for  the  production  of  quinia  by  synthesis, 
the  discovery  will  be  a  blessing  to  humanity  in  more  than 
one  direction. 

In  some  months  past  hooping-cough  has  prevailed  as  an 
epidemic  in  various  sections  of  the  State,  particularly  in  San 
Francisco.  It  has  been  attended  with  considerable  fatality. 
Nothing  new  has  been  elicited  in  the  treatment,  unless  it  be 
a  coniirmation  of  the  value  of  that  mysterious  agent,  ozone. 
The  ''  ozone  generator,"  so  called,  is  an  apparatus  for  the  slow 
combustion  of  phosphorus,  which  is  placed  at  the  bed-side 
of  the  patient.  Its  effect  is  extraordinary  in  preventing  the 
paroxysms  of  cough.  I  have  known  more  than  one  instance 
in  which  the  rest  of  a  child  had  been  disturbed  by  repeated 
severe  paroxysms  during  the  night,  and  when  this  apparatus 
was  evidently  the  means  of  reducing  the  paroxysms  to  one 
or  two,  and  securing  to  the  sufferer  a  night's  repose. 

It  may  be  that  the  benefit  derived  from  taking  a  child 
with  hooping  cough  to  the  gas  house  arises  from  the 
inhalation  of  ozone.  Were  the  good  effect  dependent  on 
carbureted  hydrogen  ^alone,  nearly  the  same  object  might 
be  attained  by  allowing  a  portion  of  illuminating  gas  to 
escape  from  the  jet  into  the  chamber  at  the  patient's  home. 
In  the  production  and  purification  of  gas  a  large  quan- 
tity of  lime  is  employed  to  neutralize  and  absorb  the  acids 
and  other  products  of  coal  distillation.  When  passing  a 
gas  house  one  may  see  piles  of  refuse  from  the  retorts, 
resembling    somewhat    sulphate   of    iron,    which    is  carted 
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away  to  pack  under  sidewalks  and  walls  as  a  protection 
from  rats.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  exhalations 
from  this  material  contained  ozone,  and  was  the  chief  agent 
in  allaying  the  spasms  of  pertussis. 

Our  homes  have  been  favored  during  the  year  by  a  com- 
parative exemption  from  scarlatina  and  diphtheria.  Sporadic 
cases  of  these  scourges  of  the  nursery  have  occurred  through- 
out the  State,  and  in  a  few  localities  one  or  the  other  has  been 
endemic.  Nothing  new  in  their  treatment  has  transpired. 
Iron,  in  the  form  of  muriated  tincture,  freely  administered, 
maintains  its  supremacy,  especially  in  diphtheria,  whilst  the 
great  weapon  of  defense  is  preventive  hygiene. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  our 
latitude  has  been  threatened  during  the  past  year  by  an  epi- 
demic fever  of  a  malignant  type,  generally  regarded  as  yel- 
low fever,  approaching  from  the  South,  and  attended  with 
much  fatality  in  some  portions  of  Mexico.  Among  physi- 
cians familiar  with  yellow  fever  in  other  places,  and  who  wit- 
nessed the  Mexican  epidemic,  a  marked  difference  of  opinion 
existed  as  to  its  character,  not  a  few  experienced  observers 
regarding  it  as  a  pernicious  malarial  fever,  dependent  on 
local  unsanitory  conditions.  The  same  form  of  fever  has  been 
prevalent  sporadically  in  Panama  for  several  months  past,  if 
not  ever  since  last  Autumn ;  but,  although  no  special  provi- 
sion has  been  adopted  to  prevent  its  dissemination,  it  has 
shown  no  tendency  to  become  epidemic  there,  nor  to  extend 
to  otlier  parts  in  constant  communication  with  Panama.  This 
fact  does  not  accord  with  the  general  history  of  yellow  fever. 

Meanwhile  false  reports  have  been  circulated  from  time  to 
time  alleging  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  at  Guaymas  and 
other  points  adjacent  to  our  borders,  keeping  up  a  needless 
alarm  among  sensitive  and  credulous  people.  Judging  from 
the  history  of  yellow  fever  and  from  past  experience,  there 
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16^  equal  in  every  quality  to  bovine  virus;  and  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  resort  to  it  when  it  is  at  hand  than  to  suffer  the  delay 
and  uncertainty  often  attendant  on  procuring  the  latter. 

As  to  the  enemies  of  vaccination,  arguments  are  lost  on 
them.  Ignorance,  prejudice,  baseless  notions  and  absurd 
theories  will  always  pervert  the  judgment  of  an  indefinite 
proportion  of  men,  especially  if  they  are  crooked  by  nature. 
With  the  history  of  small-pox  and  vaccination  before  their 
eyes,  those  persons  who  persist  in  rejecting  the  protective 
agent  would  not  be  convinced  of  their  error  though  one 
should  rise  from  the  dead. 

From  time  to  time,  the  State  Board  of  Health,  through 
their  Secretary,  have  done  what  they  could  when  occasion 
presented,  to  bring  about  a  general  vaccination.  Tliey  have 
distributed  circulars  and  kept  on  hand  a  supply  of  virus  for 
distribution.  But  having  no  power  other  than  advisory,  and 
no  funds  provided  by  the  State,  they  can  do  but  little.  It  is 
only  when  small-pox  really  invades  a  community  that  the 
inhabitants  awake  to  a  sense  of  their  danger  and  cry  for  pro- 
tection. And  when  the  pestilence  has  once  taken  root  it  is 
too  late  for  a  complete  defense. 

Our  people  have  two  sources  of  protection  against  pesti- 
lence besides  their  individual  labors:  First,  the  action  of 
local  authorities  legally  enforced ;  second,  the  voluntary  ef- 
forts of  physicians  as  guardians  of  the  public  health.  In  no 
point  of  view  is  the  attitude  of  our  profession  so  honorable 
before  the  world  as  in  its  philantliropic  aspect  by  which 
physicians  become  the  self -constituted  guardians  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  The  uncompelled  and  unrewarded  labors  per- 
formed by  them  in  the  direction  of  preventive  medicine 
are  not  appreciated  either  by  governments  or  people.  Both 
governments  and  people  appear  to  regard  it  as  the  natural 
duty  of  physicians  to  prevent  disease  by  organizations  and 
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coming  among  ns  and  to  prevent  immigration  by  represent- 
ing the  dangers  from  diseases  in  California,  no  better  plan 
conld  be  employed. 

Bnt  the  people  of  this  Coast  have  another  foe  muQh  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  leprosy,  yellow  fever  and  cholera,  con- 
joined. I  allude  to  small-pox.  The  epidemic  visitations  of 
this  destroyer  and  deformer  of  mankind  are  irregularly  peri- 
odical; tlie  periods  however,  being  seldom  less  than  seven 
years.  That  term  is  now  passed  and  we  are  liable  at  any 
moment  to  encounter  an  invasion.  Such  an  invasion  would 
find  our  population  more  unprepared  than  ever  before.  They 
have  been  lulled  into  a  sense  of  security  by  the  long  period 
of  exemption,  and  a  veiy  large  proportion  of  the  children 
born  within  tliree  or  four  years  past  are  unvaccinated.  Be- 
sides, the  foreign  immigration  adds  greatly  to  the  unprotected 
number,  not  only  through  their  children,  but  through  adults 
who  have  not  been  subjected  to  the  protective  agency  for 
many  years.  Experience  has  proved  that  this  latter  class  are 
almost  as  susceptible  to  small-pox  as  if  they  had  never  been 
vaccinated,  and  that,  although  most  of  them  will  have  the 
mild  form,  or  varioloid,  no  small  proportion  suffer  severely 
if  not  fatally. 

With  such  an  immense  amount  of  inflammable  material,  an 
outbreak  of  small-pox  would  sweep  ^through  our  borders  with 
terrible  destruction.  Time  is  required  to  secure  protection. 
In  emergencies  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient supplies  of  good  vaccine  virus.  Hitherto  the  attempts  to 
cultivate  it  from  the  cow  on  this  Coast  have  failed.  When 
sent  from  the  East,  even  from  the  most  noted  vaccine  farms, 
it  is  so  often  inert  that  many  of  our  physicians  have  lost  all 
Confidence  in  it.  The  opinion  has  gained  ground  that  virus 
taken  from  the  arm  of  a  healthy  child,  under  the  immediate 
inspection  of  a  competent  physician,  or  the  crust  so  obtained, 
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As  early  in  the  year  as  April,  before  the  volcanic  outbreak 
in  the  Moluccas,  an  unusual  amount  of  fog  enveloped  tlie 
Pacific  Coast  to  the  north,  and  extended  southward  as  far  as 
Los  Angeles.  A  number  of  valuable  vessels  were  lost  in  con- 
sequence, off  the  coast  of  Washington  Territory  and  Oregon. 
At  Los  Angeles  it  was  remarked  that  the  "  oldest  inhabitant'" 
had  never  known  so  much  fog  at  that  period  of  the  year. 
This  was  previous  to  the  volcanic  commotion  referred  to  and 
could  have  had  no  connection  with  it.  But  the  volcanoes  of 
Alaska  were  in  action  at  the  time,  and  had  been  so  previously, 
and  may  have  had  some  relation  to  the  excess  of  fog. 

Besides  the  early  fog,  or  more  properly  mist,*  there  Avere 
other  unusual  climatic  conditions  diiring  the  season.  Through 
the  Winter,  or  rainy  season,  the  southern  section  of  the  State 
was  visited  by  rain  storms  beyond  all  precedent.  Instead  of 
the  rain  belt  moving  from  the  north  southward,  as  is  the 
rule,  it  advanced  in  the  opposite  direct.i<m.  In  some  of  the 
southern  counties,  which  usually  have  but  half  the  quantity 
falling  at  San  Francisco  and  northward,  the  proportion  was 
reversed.  For  the  first  time  since  the  American  occupation, 
the  rainfall  in  the  South  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  North. 
Another  climatic  peculiarity  was  the  close  relation  of  the  sun 
to  atmospheric  precipitation,  giving  to  the  production  of  cloud 
and  rain  a  diurnal  character  much  more  marked  than  usual. 
The  sky  was  seldom  clear  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time. 
At  night,  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  rain  might  suddenly  fol- 
a  perfectly  clear  evening. 

Our  Winter  and  Spring  seldom  pass  without  several  severe 
wind  storms  from  the  North,  which  sweep  over  the  State 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other — always  dry  and  desiccating, 

*  It  were  well  to  restrict  the  term  fog  to  the  impalpable  vapor  which  con- 
denses in  the  atmosphere,  mostly  on  land,  and  to  apply  the  term  miAt  to  the 
cloud  forming  on  tne  ocean  and  driven  inland  by  the  wind,  and  which  con- 
sists of  minute  rain  drops,  sensible  as  such  on  contact  with  one's  face. 
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and  in  the  Spring  hot  and  blasting  to  vegetation.  They  also 
exert  an  nnkindly  influence  on  human  health,  aggravating 
many  diseases,  and  produieing  a  general  sense  of  discomfort. 
All  through  the  Winter  and  Spring  montlis  they  were  entirely 
wanting,  not  a  single  norther  occurring  during  the  usual 
period  of  their  visitation. 

Believers  in  planetary  influence  will  attribute  these  atmos- 
pheric irregularities  to  the  conjunction  of  the  planets  which 
occurred  at  the  time.  The  violent  storms  which  visited  Great 
Britain  and  the  European  Continent  in  the  same  period,  and 
the  violent  earthquake  in  England,  which  followed  a  few 
months  later,  will  confirm  them  in  their  opinion. 

I  have  introduced  these  remarks  on  climate  with  the  design 
of  illustrating  the  slight  effect,  if  any,  of  such  climatic  changes 
on  the  public  health.  The  problem  of  climate  in  relation  to 
health  is  extremely  obscure.  The  greatest  vicissitudes  of 
climate  in  regard  to  temperature,  moisture,  and  rainfall,  can 
scarcely  ever  be  traced  to  the  causation  of  disease.  There 
was  nothing  observable  in  this  respect  during  the  period  in 
question.  In  thedryest  seasons  the  rainfall  at  San  Francisco 
and  generally  throughout  the  State,  is  only  seven  or  eight 
inches  from  Summer  to  Summer.  In  the  rainiest  it  is  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  inches;  and  yet  no  difference  in  the  bills 
of  mortality  can  be  traced  to  such  climatic  opposites. 

To  a  great  extent  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
climates  of  different  sections  and  countries.  The  attempt  to 
cipher  out  the  sanitary  conditions  of  a  climate  by  taking  into 
calculation  temperature,  mt)isture,  and  other  conditions,  is 
futile,  except  as  to  very  general  and  remote  conclusions. 
Nothing  short  of  personal  experience  will  ensure  positive 
results. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT  ON   PRACTICAL 

MEDICINE. 


Some  of  the  Uses  of  Ergot  as  a  vaso-motor  Stimulant* 


BY    A.    H.    AGARD,    OAKLAND. 


The  old  controversy  between  the  Fluidists  and  Solidists  is 
yet  unsettled.  Late  advances  in  pathological  study  have 
shorn  tlie  fight  of  its  acrimony,  and  have  demonstrated  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  make  the  whole  field  of  diseased  ac- 
tion square  with  a  dogma.  Both  fluids  and  solids  are  close- 
related  factors  in  the  genesis  of  disease,  and  thus  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  we  sometimes  address  our  remedies  to 
the  fluids  and  sometimes  strive  to  influence  the  solids.  In 
the  medicinal  agent  under  consideration  we  have  a  reiiie<ly, 
which,  influencing  the  non-striated  fibers  of  the  vessel  walls, 
seems  to  modify  the  containing  fluids.  In  this  iuflueuce 
which  it  has  over  the  involuntary  fibers,  is  found  its  great 
value  in  medicine. 

Hjrperaemia,  either  active  or  passive,  is  present  in  many 
of  the  abnormal  conditions  which  the  physician  is  called  to 
treat.  And  his  search  for  medicinal  agents  has  long  l>een 
directed  after  measures  which  would  control  local  hypeneniias. 
Numerous  and  varied  have  been  the  devices  resorted  to  from 
time  to  time  with  the  object  of  reducing  hyperaemia  in  a  part. 
Many  of  them,  empirical  as  they  were,  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose.  Some  of  them  have  had  their  day  and  have  been  re- 
tired to  make  place  for  more  rational  and  efficient  measures. 
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and  others  are  slowly  falling  into  disuse.  Four  decades  have 
not  yet  passed  since  blood-letting,  both  general  and  partial, 
was  largely  employed  to  lessen  blood-pressure,  both  systemic 
and  local.  General  blood-letting  was  often  used  to  relieve 
local  hyperajmias,  and  this  often  when  they  were  static  or 
passive  in  character.  This  mode  of  relief  has  been  almost 
wholly  abandoned,  whether  wisely  or  not  is  a  question  which 
threatens  to  come  up  for  further  consideration,  and  it  is 
believed  by  some  who  stand  high  in  the  profession  that  the 
"lost  art"  will  be  again  revived.  However  this  may  be, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  retirement  of  the  lancet  has 
led  to  great  activity  in  searching  for  measures  to  take  its 
place. 

Prominent  among  the  many  advances  in  therapeia  noted 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  stands  the  treatment  of  local 
hypera?mias,  by  remedial  agents  operating  through  the  vaso- 
motor nerves.  Tlie  discovery  of  nerves  that  have  to  do  with 
the  caliber  and  wall  tension  of  capillary  blood  vessels,  and 
the  discovery  that  certain  agents  can  be  used  medicinally  to 
act  upon  these  nerves,  some  as  depressants  and  others  as 
stimulants,  will  some  day  stand  out  as  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  medicine. 

The  field  of  vaso-motor  medication  is  a  very  broad  one, 
and  one  ripe  for  thought  and  investigation.  A  much  larger 
uumber  of  our  remedial  appliances  act  through  this  channel 
than  at  first  thought  seems  probable.  I  ppopose  to  limit  this 
paper  to  one  prominent  vaso-motor  stimulant,  and  can  give 
it  but  a  very  partial  consideration.  I  do  not  propose  to 
offer  anything  new,  but  shall  aim  to  give  conclusions  arrived 
at,  drawn  from  such  observations  as  I  have  been  able  to  make 
in  the  rounds  of  a  private  practice.  I  will  not  burden  the 
Society  with  a  long  detail  of  cases,  but  will  try  to  give  suc- 
cinctly my  conclusions,  and  they  can  be  taken  for  what  they 
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are  worth  in  making  up  an  opinion  of  the  iisefuhiesB  of  the 
remedy. 

ERGOT    IN    PNEUMONIA. 

It  is  not  very  far  hack  to  a  time  ^v\\en  ergot  was  thought 
to  he  useful  only  in  cases  of  labor  complicated  with  uterine 
inertia,  so  called,  and  it  held  a  bitterly  contested  place  in  the 
lying-in  room.      Many  physicians   believed,  and  some  yet 
believe  it  to  be  an  inert  substance.     It  is  comparatively  of 
recent  date  that  it  has  been  used  as  a  remedy   in.  general 
practice.     Not  ten  years  since  I  met  a  physician  in  consulta- 
tion,    lie  was  my  senior  in  the  practice  and  a  man  of  de- 
servedly  good    repute.      The    case  was  one  of  pneumonia. 
When  I  told*him  I  was  giving  ergot,  he  excitedly  exclaimed, 
"What  the  d — 1  are  you  giving  ergot  for?     This  man  is  not 
getting  a  baby;  he  has  no  uterine  inertia  that  you  should 
give   ergot,  and   if  he  had   it  wouldn't  be  worth  a  d — n." 
No  argument  would  reconcile  my  friend  to  the  use  of  ergot 
at  any  time,  and  least  of  all  in  pneumonia.     In  spite  of  his 
opposition,  the  remedy  has  grown  in  favor  and   lias  come  to 
have  a  very  general  trial,  especially  in  pneumonia.     With 
me  it  has  done  more  to  shorten  the  period  of  illness  and 
more  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  injuries   to  the  lungs  in 
pneumonitis,  than  all  other  remedies  I  have  ever  used.     The 
hypersemia  of  pneumonic  conditions,  which  is  so  prone  to 
relieve  itself  by  exudations,  which  are  often  so  damaging  ti> 
the  lung  as  to  render  the  disease  a  formidable  one,  can,  in 
many  cases,  be  relieved  by  the  timely  use  of  ergot.     Many 
of  the  cases  which   formerly  used   to   run   from   twelve  U) 
eighteen  days,  are   now  convalescing  in  from  six  to  eight 
days,  and  are  more  fully  restored  to  health  in  two  weeks  than 
many  under  former  treatment  were  in  as  many  months.     If 
used  early  in  the  disease,  and  given  promptly  in  full  doses, 
it  seems  to  abort  the  attack.     Often  the  rust-colored  sputa 
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disappear  in  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours;  the  pain  and  dysp- 
ncea  are  lessened,  the  lividity  of  surface  changes  promptly, 
and  in  three  or  four  days  the  patient  thinks  himself  well. 
The  rationale  of  the  treatment  is  believed  to  be  this:  Tlie 
ergot,  acting  through  the  vaso-motor  nerves  causes  the  non- 
striated  fibers  of  the  capillaries  to  contract  and  the  engorged 
lung  is  depleted  and  relieved  before  tissue  change  and  ex- 
udative results  occur.  Used  later  in  the  attack  it  may  be  of 
great  sen'^ice,  but  will  not  give  such  prompt  relief  after  the 
capillaries  have  depleted  themselves  and  tilled  the  lung  tissue 
with  exudative  matters.  The  remedy  may  be  given  by  the 
stomach  or  used  hypodermatically.  When  given  by  the 
latter  method,  the  effects  are  more  prompt  and  satisfactory. 
I  am  accustomed  to  give  from  one  to  two  grains  of  ergotin, 
so  called,  every  six  or  eight  hours;  or  fifteen  to  thirty 
minims  of  the  fluid  extract  every  two  to  four  hours.  The 
remedy  should  be  continued,  generally  in  diminished  doses, 
two  or  three  days  after  all  discoloration  of  the  sputa  has  dis- 
appeared. 

The  drug  is  also  potent  for  evil,  and  this  fact  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of  while  using  it.  If,  during  its  exhibition, 
there  appears,  either  from  idiosyncracy  or  from  over-dose, 
symptoms  of  its  toxic  action — coldness  of  the  extremeties, 
great  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  cutaneous  anaisthesia, 
dimness  of  vision,  auditory  confusion,  and  evidences  of  car- 
diac'^ weakness — the  remedy  should  be  withdrawn,  and  small 
doses  of  digitalis  and  a  liberal  use  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
should  take  its  place.  If  more  grave  symptoms  supervene 
and  convulsions  threaten,  subcutaneous  injections  of  sulphuric 
ether,  often  repeated,  have  been  used  with  the  effect  to  relieve 
the  symptoms  promptly. 

In  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  I  have  generally  found 
benefit  from  giving  digitalis  and  ammonia  as  I  gradually 
withdrew  the  ergot. 
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EROOT    IN    BRONCoAriKEA. 

In  the  Autumn  of   1877, 1  was  called  to  see  Mr.  B- 


aged  46,  suffering  from  hairaoptysis.  He  had  developed 
lung  trouble,  with  repeated  attacks  of  bleeding  from  the 
lungs,  while  residing  in  Chicago,  some  years  before.  Later, 
a  residence  on  this  coast  had  given  him  five  years  of  good 
health,  until  the  Winter  of  1876-7,  when  the  cares  of  a  large 
business  broke  him  down  in  general  health;  he  spent  the 
Summer  of  1877  in  the  East.  On  his  return  in  the  Autumn, 
while  stopping  in  Chicago,  he  had  another  severe  hemorrhage. 
From  his  first  illness  in  Chicago  he  had  never  been  free  from 
a  cough  and  a  profuse  bronchial  discharge.  After  his  attack 
in  1877,  this  was  greatly  increased.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
home  he  had  a  sudden  renewal  of  hemorrhage,  and  it  was  at 
this  time  that  I  was  called  to  see  him.  I  gave  the  ergot 
hypodermatically,  which  very  promptly  relieved  the  bleeding. 
On  the  next  day  I  gave  it  again,  and  on  the  following  day 
told  him  he  did  not  need  the  remedy  longer;  but  he  insisted 
that  if  it  would  not  harm  him,  he  must  have  it,  as  he  would 
feel  more  secure  against  the  return  of  his  trouble,  and  it  was 
given.  Two  days  later — five  days  from  the  attack — he  came 
into  the  office  to  have  the  drug  used  again,  as  he  said,  "  to 
make  the  thing  sure."  "  By  the  way,"  said  he,  "  is  there 
anything  in  the  medicine  to  cure  my  old  cough?  I  have  been 
coughing  and  raising  less  and  less  every  day  since  I  took  the 
first  dose,  until  I  now  cough  and  expectorate  less  than  I  have 
before  for  years."  1  was  about  to  reply  negatively,  when  it 
occurred  to  me,  if  ergot,  acting  as  a  vaso-motor  stimulant, 
would  arrest  the  hemorrhage,  why  Avould  it  not  arrest  the 
bronchial  hyperaemia,  which  before  found  relief  only  by  a 
constant  exudation  through  the  mucous  follicles,  and  thus 
arrest  the  bronchorrho^a  as  well  as  the  hemorrhage?  and  I 
replied  that  the  medicine  might  have  such  an  eifect.     1  or- 
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dered  him  to  take  by  the  stomach  thirty  drops  of  the  fluid 
extract  of  ergot  every  night.  A  few  weeks  later  he  went  to 
the  south  of  the  State,  overland,  by  his  own  conveyance,  where 
lie  has  since  been  engaged  in  active  life,  out  of  doors,  and 
has  most  of  the  time  enjoyed  good  health.  He  has  had  two 
or  three  hemorrhages,  brought  on  by  excitement,  or  over  ex- 
ertion; but  has  had  comparatively  little  of  his  old  cough  and 
bronchorrhffia.  I  give  this  case  somewhat  in  detail,  as  it  is 
typical  of  several  where  I  have  found  ergot  serviceable  in 
clironic  bronchial  troubles. 

FOLLICULAR    PHARYNGITIS 

Is  another  disease  of  the  first  air  passages,  which  is  also  ben- 
efited by  the  use  of  ergot.  It  is  a  trouble  very  difficult  to  cure. 
I  have  found  little  benefit  from  but  two  remedies,  and  they 
are  both  vaso-motor  stimulants.  Under  the  use  of  iodine, 
used  locally,  and  ergot  systemically,  I  have  seen  such  im- 
provement as  to  stimulate  a  hope  that  we  may  yet  be  able  to 
treat  this  life-long  annoying  trouble  successfully  by  changing 
the  nutrition  of  the  parts  through  the  influence  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerves. 

There  is  another  diseased  condition  of  the  pharynx  which 
is  most  markedly  benefited  by  the  use  of  ergot.  I  do  not 
know  what  to  name  it.  I  allude  to  a  condition,  often  seen, 
where  the  pharynx  and  contiguous  parts  are  so  engorged 
that  the  capillaries  can  be  plainly  seen  with  the  unaided  ey6, 
forming  a  net-work  of  red  vessels  running  in  every  direc- 
tion. It  often  precedes  and  is  associated  with  hemoptysis  and 
when  seen,  should  give  warning  of  danger  ahead.  It  is  prob- 
ably but  a  visible  outcrop  of  a  general  abnormal  condition — 
a  hypersemia  of  the  whole  pulmonary  system.  A  single  dose 
of  ergot  will  generally  make  a  visible  change  in  the  parts, 
and  its  exhibition  for  a  few  dayi^  will  usually  entirely  relieve 
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So  far  as  I  know,  Dr.  X.  S.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  was  the 
first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  use  of  ergot 
in  this  disease.  See  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical 
Association^  1873. 

the    trophic    action    of    ERdOT. 

"The  vaso-motor  nerves,  by  their  influence  upon  the  circu- 
lation, are  evidently  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  nutri- 
tion."    FlinVs  Physiology^  p^^  741j  third  edition. 

The  hint  given  in  this  paragraph  opens  up  a  very  interest- 
ing field  of  inquiry  in  relation  to   the  employment  of  vaso- 
motor stimulants.     Some  of  the  most  formidable  maladies 
which  the  pmctitioner  of  medicine  is  called  to  treat  are  asso- 
ciated with  morbid  new  growths.     These  are  all  nourished 
from  the  blood.     Whatever  may  be  the  conditions  of  their 
inception,  they  are  all  nourislred  after  the  manner  of  healthy 
growths.     They  often  have  their  origin  in,  and  are  associated 
throughout  their  life  history  with  hyperfiemia  of   the  parts 
where  they  are  located.     Any  agent  that  will  cut  oflE  blood- 
supply  and  reduce  this  hyperaemia  must  retard  their  growth, 
and  if  nutrition  can  be  sufficiently  withheld,  not  only  will 
they  cease  to  enlarge,  but  they  will  undergo  retrogressive 
changes,  be  absorl>ed  and  eliminated.     Thus  far  in  the  history 
of    medicine   the   treatment   of  these  neoplasms   has   been 
mostly  by  rapid  destruction,  and  oftentimes  at  the  expense  of 
the  life  or  the  future  soundness  of  the  patient.     Ablation, 
ligation    or   rapid    necrosis  by   escharotics    have  been  the 
means  used  for  centuries   in  dealing  with  many  of    these 
troubles,  and  whenever  they  were  found  located  where  these 
agencies  were  inapplicable,  the  victim  was  given  over  as  in- 
curable.     Some  of    these  adventitious  growths  have    been 
successfully  treated  by  the  use  of  iodine — by  absorption,  as 
it  has  been  styled,  but  this  is  probably  a  misnomer  based 
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upon  a  mistaken  theory  of  the  action  of  the  remedy.  Later 
investigations  threaten  soon  to  place  iodine  in  the  catalogue 
of  vaso-motor  stimulants.  When  this  is  done  many  of  the 
phenomena  attending  its  action  will  become  more  rational. 
It  will  be  held  that  its  beneficial  effects  in  the  treatment  of 
morbid  new  growths  result  from  the  fact,  that,  acting  as  a 
vaso-motor  stimulant  it  cuts  off  nutrition  and  gives  chance 
for  retrogressive  change  and  absorption;  but  it  does  not 
energize  the  absorbents  as  generally  held. 

ergot  in  the  treatment  of  morbid  new-growths. 

One  of  the  earliest  diversions  of  ergot  from  its  time  hon- 
ored use  in  the  lying-in  chamber,  was  its  employment  in  the 
treatment  of  uterine  fibroids.  Here  it  has  been  found  en- 
couragingly useful.  A  large  percentage  of  the  cases  treated 
with  it  have  been  materially  benefited.  Many  have  been 
cured.  Many  others  have  been  so  far  benefited  as  to  have 
the  growth  of  the  tumor  arrested. 

I  am  hopeful  that  further  use  of  the  remedy  will  establish 
the  fact  that  it  is  quite  as  useful  in  arresting  the  growth  of 
other  tumors  as  it  is  with  the  fibroma.  The  reports  relating 
to  this  use  of  ergot,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  are  rather 
meager,  and  as  I  have  among  my  cases  one  that  is  in  point, 
I  will  ask  the  indulgence  of    the  Society  while  I  give  it 

briefly. 

Some  four  years  since  I  was  consulted  by  Mrs.  C.  set.  24, 
in  good  general  health,  in  relation  to  a  large  tumor  on 
the  right  side  of  the  neck  below  the  ear.  It  dipped  under 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  extended  beneath  the  sterno-cleido-mas- 
toideus,  protruded  behind  the  ear,  which   it  pushed  forward .  1 

and  gave  the  neck  a  very  uncomely  look  and  caused  her  to 
carry  the  head  inclined  to  the  left  and  forward.  She  first 
observed  it  about  four  months  previous  to  her  visit  to  my 
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office.      Tlie  tumor  was  nodulated  and  quite  dense  to    the 
feel,  was  slightly  tender  under  pressure,  she  had  twinges  of 
pain  in  it  at  times,  the  skin  moved  freely  over  it.     My  diag- 
nosis was  a  little  uncertain.     I  believed  it  to  be  an  adenoma. 
Wishing  a  little  more  time  to  observe  the  tumor,  I  prescribed 
iodine  to  be  taken  internally  and  used  externally;    not  so 
much  because  I  expected  favorable  results,  but  it  was  the 
orthodox  thing  to  do.     At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  tumor 
had    evidently    increased    in    size.     What   next?  was    the 
question,   and   it   was  oile   not   easily   answered.     "Out  it 
out"   the    young    surgeon    would    say;    but    I    had    once 
been    young    and    several    times    while    delving    in    this 
region   for   tumors,   some   of   them    much   less   formidable 
in  appearance  than  this,    I   had    found   occasion    to    wish 
myself    relieved   of    the  operation    before    I   could    relieve 
my    patient  of    their  burrowing    neoplasms,   and    my   en- 
thusiasm for  "cutting  out"  waned.     I   at  last,  with   some 
misgivings,  concluded  to  attempt  to  starve  the  thing  out  by 
the  use  of  ergot,  and  ten  drops  of  the  fluid  extract  was  forced 
deeply  into  tlie  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumor  through 
a  hypodermic  needle.     Pain  for    a    few  minutes   was  fol- 
lowed by  tenderness  in  the  part  punctured,  which  subsided  in 
three  days.     On  the  fifth  day  I  made  another  insertion,  and 
thus  on  until  at  the  end  of  one  month,  I  had  punctured  it  in 
four  places.     At  my  next  visit  the  patient  "  begged  off,"  say- 
ing she  could  stand  the  pain  from  the  needle,  but  it  made  her 
feel,  as  she  phrased  it,  "  so  painfully  keyed  up  all  over  "  that 
she  could  not  endure  it.     The  tumor  at  this  time  was  found 
to  liave  diminished  in  size — markedly  so  in  the  location  of 
the  first  puncture.     It  continued  to  grow  smaller,  until  at 
the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  no  distinct  traces  of   it  could  be 
tound,  and  it  has  never  returned. 

The  result  in  this  and  in  other  cases  where  I  have  used  it, 
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lead  to  the  conclusion  that  ergot  may  be  safely  and  success- 
fully used  to  modify  the  nutrition  and  arrest  the  growth  of 
adenoid  and  other  tumors.      The  fact  that  it  can  be  used  ad- 
vantageously in  the  treatment  of  euplastic  growths,  logically 
leads  to  the  somewhat  theoretical  consideration  of   its  em- 
ployment  in    the  treatment  of   c&coplastic  formations  and 
aplastic  deposits.     To  say  that  ergot  will  cure  cancer  and 
tubercle,  would  certainly  be  assuming  too  much;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  its  use  is  recommended  by  more  rational  consider- 
ations than  attach  to  nine  tenths  of  the  remedies  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  brought  forward  and  used  in  the 
treatment  of  these  diseases.     Ergot  now  stands  at  the  head  of 
our  list  of  vaso-motor  remedies;  but  further  investigation  in 
this  direction  may  give  us  other  agents  still  more  potent.     I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  if  we  ever  grow  wise  enough  to  cure 
cancer,  it  will  be  done  by  some  remedy  which,  acting  through 
the  vaso-motor  nerves,  will  modify  the  mal-nutrition  of   the 
parts  involved.     The  adenoid  deposits  and  growths  which  so 
readily  degenerate  into  the  aplastic  matter  known  as  tubercle 
are  nourished  by  the  capillaries  of   the  tissues  in  which  the 
deposit  is  found.     So  also  the  cacoplastic  cancer  tissue  is 
nourished  in  its  growth  by  the  same  capillary  system  that 
furnishes  blood  for  the  normal  growth  and  repair  of   the 
body.     It  makes  a  very  bad  use  of  the  nutrient  material  fur- 
nished, and  for  this  reason  the  supply  should  be  cut  off. 

I  do  not  know,  in  the  whole  round  of  medical  study,  a 
more  promising  field  for  investigation,  one  where  labor  is 
more  needed,  and  where,  theoretically,  results  are  more  hope- 
ful than  is  opened  up  by  these  brief  thoughts  in  relation  to 
the  treatment  of  cacoplastic  growths  and  aplastic  deposits  by 
the  use  of  vaso-motor  stimulants.  But  I  cannot  elaborate  the 
subject  here,  and  will  leave  these  crude  hints,  hoping  that 
others  may  feel  an  interest  and  be  able  t(^  give  them  more 
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mature  consideration.  The  novelty  of  new  disco v^eries,  some 
of  which  are  as  yet  of  very  doubtful  value,  has  well-nigh  set 
the  profession  wild  in  etiological  studies.  Our  therapia  is 
being  left  in  the  rear.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  while  the  Nim- 
rods  of  the  profession  are  beating  around,  almost  madly,  hunt- 
ing in  the  thickets  and  morasses  of  morbid  conditions  after 
the  unseen  nonentities  which  are  brought  in  as  the  genesis  of 
disease,  there  will  be  left  behind  staid,  thoughtful  thinkers  to 
tell  us  what  to  do  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  to  the  end  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease  and  our  therapeutics 
do  not  become  divorced.  It  will  be  a  sad  time  when  the  pro- 
fession becomes  starved  from  ingesting  too  much  unassimi- 
lated  knowledge,  and  our  patients  die  because  we  have  not 
learned  how  to  cure  them. 

It  is  well  to  know  the  shape,  characteristics,  and  life  his- 
tory of  cancer  cells;  to  know  that  there  is  a  bacillus  tubercu- 
losis, and  to  know,  if  we  can,  how  much,  if  anything,  it  has 
to  do  with  the  genesis  pf  tubercular  conditions.  The  profes- 
sion will  never  forget  to  honor  those  who  can  show  us  these 
things.  But  the  practitioner  who  can  bring  to  the  l>edside  of 
the  cancer  or  tubercle-stricken  patient  a  remedy  which  will 
cut  off  the  nutrition  that  feeds  the  cancerous  growth,  and 
thus  starve  it  out,  or  who  can  change  the  blood  supply  that  fur- 
nishes the  adenoid  pabulum  for  the  cacoplast  growth  which  in 
its  retrogressive  changes  degenerates  into  tubercle,  and  thus 
lessens  or  arrests  its  f  onnation,  is  also  a  high  priest  in  medical 
science,  and  in  the  hands  of  such  I  leave  these  interpolated 
thoughts  upon  the  subject  of  vaso-motor  treatment  of  morbid 
new-growths. 

Favorable  results  have  been  recorded  following  the  use  of 
ergot  in  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  cystitis,  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  and  in  many  other  morbid  conditions.  To  make  even 
a  brief  mention  of  all  the  diseases  where  this  remedy  has 
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been  found  of  value,  or  where  it  might  be  expected   to    l>e 
beneftcial  in  relieving  hyperfemic  conditions,  wonld  extend  i 

this  paper  to  an  unwarranted  length.     As  soon  as  the   fact  ' 

that  ergot  is  a  powerful  vaso-motor  stimulant,  and  as  sncli 
acts  to  constringe  the  capillaries  and  changes  the  nutrition  of 
hypertemic  organs,  is  accepted,  every  intelligent  practitioner 
will  at  once  appreciate  its  clinical  worth  and  see  a  wide  field 
for  its  use. 
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BY  R.  A.  MCLEAN,  M.  D.,  CHAIRMAN. 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  SociE^ry:  In  review- 
ing the  literature  of  surgery  for  the  past  year,  it  will  be 
found,  that  although  no  new  operations  have  been  devised,  a 
very  satisfactory  advance  has  been  made  in  the  management 
of  those  disorders  which  come  under  the  surgeon's  care.  For 
the  past  few  years,  the  list  of  affections  amenable  to  opera- 
tive measures  has  been  continually  lengthening.  The  domain 
of  general  medicine  is  each  year  being  more  encroached 
upon  by  the  surgeon,  who  in  turn  eventually  gives  way  to 
the  specialist.  We  now  know  that  certain  of  the  diseases  of 
the  abdominal  organs  are  better  dealt  with  by  surgery  than  by 
medicine.  It  has  been  but  a  short  time  since  operative  meas- 
ures have  been  thought  of  in  connection  with  malignant 
disease  of  the  pylorus,  sesophagus  or  pancreas.  A  diseased 
spleen,  a  disorganized  or  floating  kidney,  the  impaction  of  a 
nephritic  culculus  in  the  ureter,  of  a  gall  stone  in  the  ductus 
communis,  were  regarded  as  affections  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  knife.  Thanks,  to  the  enterprise  of  modern  surgery,  this 
has  all  been  changed.  It  is  not  now  regarded  as  unwarrant- 
able boldness  for  the  surgeon  to  open  the  abdomen  and  search 
for  the  cause  of  urgent  symptoms,  which  threaten  quickly  to 
end  the  life  of  the  patient.  In  intussusception  such  a  course 
has  enabled  the  physician  to  afford  prompt  relief,  when  no 
other  treatment  could  have  averted  death. 
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In  the  reports  of  cases  of  disease  of  the  thoracic  organs, 
tapping  of  the  pericardium  and  resection  of  the  ribs  for  em- 
pyema are  frequently  mentioned.     Portions  of  the  lung  have 
recently  been  removed  through  the  walls  of  the  chest.    Tlie 
conservative  practitioner  may  in  reading  the  reports  of  such 
operations,  inquire,  "  do  such  achievements  deserve  to  be  re- 
garded as  surgical  triumphs,  and  is  the  state  of  the  art  actually 
advanced  by  them?"     lie  reads  that  the  vast  majority  of  these 
cases  terminate  fatally;  why  not  then  leave  the  patient  to  die 
in  peace.     Fortunately  for  the  science  of  medicine  and  for 
humanity,  the  obstructionists  in  the  profession  are  each  year 
becoming  more  distinctly  the  minority.     It  was    the   way 
with  ovariotomy  forty  years  ago,  that  it  now  is,  with  nephrec- 
tomy, excision  of  the  larynx,  pylorus,  uterus,  spleen,  tongue 
and  rectum.      The  unfav^orable  statistics  of    these  modern 
operations  constitute  no  more  a  just  argument  against  them 
than  did  formerly,  the  long  list  of  fatal  ovariotomies.     It  is 
unfortunately  true  that  the  nature  of  the  disease  affecting  the 
ablated  organ  will  in  many  cases,  owing  to  its  inherent  tend- 
ency to  recurrence,  eventually  carry  the  patient  off.     Even  in 
such  cases,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  prolong  life  in  com- 
parative comfort.     The  surgeon's  iirgt  duty  is  to  use  his  best 
endeavors  to  prolong  life  and  relieve  suffering  for  the  time, 
regardless  of  what  may  be  the  future  termination  of  the 
case.      The  now  rapidly  accumulating  experience,  and  the 
consequent  greater  manual    skill,   will,    in  the  near   future 
make  most  of  these  procedures  safe  as  regards  their  imme- 
diate result.     It  will  then  be  known  how  to  locate  the  extent 
of    the    infiltration    in    epithelioma   of    the    pylorus.      In 
nephrectomy,  the   diseased  organ  will  be  the  one  selected. 
The  congenital  absence  of  one  kidney  will  be  detected  before 
the  single  organ  is  removed,  and  as  diagnosis  is  placed  upon 
more  certain  grounds  the  results  of  these  operations  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  ovariotomy. 
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Of   late  it  has  appeared  to  be  essential  that  every  reporter 
of  a  surgical  case  declare  his  position  in  regard  to  antisep- 
tics.    With  but  few  exceptions,  the  account  of  every  case 
is  prefixed  by  the  statement  that  strict  antiseptic  measures 
were  observed.     A  few  years  ago  such  a  declaration  had  a 
different  meaning  from  what  it  now  has.     Listerism,  with  its 
accessories  of  spray,  carbolized  gauze,  drainage  tubes,  antisep- 
tic catgut,  protective,  and  mackintosh,  were  regarded  as  essen- 
tial to  success.     Strict  antiseptic  surgery  is  now  practiced  by 
several  methods,  widely  differing  from  the  original  Listerism 
as  regards  details,  and  yet  identical  with  it  in  essential  prin- 
ciples.    The  later  developments  of  antiseptic  surgery  all  tend 
to  simplify  the  methods  of  its  application.     In  no  direction 
has  greater  progress  been  made  during  the  past  year  than  this. 
It  is  now  admitted  that  all  that  can  be  claimed  for  any  anti- 
septic system  over  the  ordinary  careful  treatment  of  wounds, 
is  in  the  first  instance  the  prevention  of  infection  by  exclud- 
ing the  air,  the  maintenance  of  purity  in  the  wound  by  the 
withdrawal  of  its  fluid  products,  and   by  so  changing  them 
that   putrefaction  cannot  occur.     One  by   one  the  original 
dicta  of  Lister  have  been  laid  aside.     The  spray  first,  and 
now  carbolic  acid  is  about  to  be  relinquished.      Boracic  acid, 
iodoform,  chromic  acid,  and  numerous  other  chemicals,  have 
been  found  to  possess  antiseptic  properties  equal  to  carbolic 
acid,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  more  manageable.     Very  re- 
cently it  has  been  shown  that  corrosive  sublimate  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly active  antiseptic,  even  in  so  weak  a  solution  as  1 
part  of   the  salt  to   1000  parts  of  water.     It  is  now  being 
used  extensively  in  Germany,  in  place  of   the  carbolic   solu- 
tions.    It  has  the  advantage  of  not  being  volatile,  and  hence 
remaining  in  the  dressings  permanently.     It  is  non-irritating 
in  the  weak  solution  required,  and  from  the  small  amount 
necessary,  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  easily  handled  than 
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of  the  fluid  products  of  the  wound  about  it  than  when  the 
protective  is  used.  The  absence  of  the  mackintosh  will 
allow  free  evaporation  from  the  compress,  and  thus  promote 
a  rapid  drying  of  all  fluids  flowing  from  the  wound.  Its 
action  in  preventing  the  volatile  carbolic  acid  from  leaving 
the  gauze  too  soon,  is  not  required  in  the  corrosive  sublimate 
compress.  The  subsequent  dressings  may  be  applied  as 
frequently  as  the  compress  becomes  nearly  saturated  with 
the  secretions  of  the  wound. 

The  perfect  antiseptic  method  has  not  yet  been  devised, 
but  the  indications  are  that  it  will  not  be  long  until  the  sys- 
tem has  been  so  perfected  and  simplified  that  an  unskilled 
nurse,  or  the  friends  of  a  patient,  will  be  able  to  apply  it  with 
perfect  safety  in  the  absence  of  the  surgeon. 

As  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  review  critically  much 
of  the  recent  progress  in  surgery,  I  shall  only  refer  very 
briefly  to  a  few  of  the  methods  and  expedients  that  have 
lately  been  devised,  and  at  the  same  time  present  a  few  cases, 
with  their  histories,  occurring  in  my  own  practice. 

In  epithelioma  of  the  tongue,  the  operation  of  total  ablation 
by  the  method  of  Whitehead,  has  lately  been  frequently  per- 
formed both  in  this  country  and  in  England  with  very  favor- 
able results,  as  regards  the  immediate  condition  of  the  pa- 
tients. Statistics  as  yet  are  wanting  regarding  its  power  to 
protect  the  patient  against  recurrence.  It  has  the  advantage 
over  the  older  operations  of  being  more  rapidly  performed, 
of  freedom  from  disfigurement  of  the  face,  and  of  being  less 
apt  to  be  followed  by  secondary  hemorrhage  than  when  the 
galvano-cautery,  thermo-cautery,  or  ecraseur  are  iised.  A 
strong  double  ligature  is  first  passed  through  the  extremity 
of  the  tongue  and  tied,  in  order  to  give  the  operator  complete 
control  of  the  organ.  With  a  strong,  straight,  blunt  pointed 
scissors,  the  tongue  is  first  separated  from  its  attachments  to 
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to  the  jaw.  The  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  the  deep  muscular 
attachments  well  beyond  the  limit  of  the  tumor,  are  next  cut 
through.  Should  hemorrhage  from  the  linguals  occur,  they 
are  twisted  or  ligated;  if  not,  the  oozing  is  wiped  away  with 
the  sponge,  and  the  posterior  attachments  cut  through.  The 
bleeding  vessels  are  now  twisted  or  ligated,  and  finally  a 
double  ligature  is  passed  through  the  edges  of  the  mucous 
flaps  forming  the  remains  of  the  glosso-epiglotidian  folds. 
The  ends  of  this  ligature  are  tied  and  brought  out  of  the 
mouth,  in  order  to  give  control  of  the  tissues  in  the  floor  of 
the  mouth,  in  the  event  of  secondary  hemorrhage. 

In  two  cases  occurring  in  my  own  practice,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary measure  I  secured  both  lingual  arteries,  as  practiced  by 
Billroth,  and  removed  the  submaxillary  glands  along  with  the 
tongue.  The  hemorrhage  was  so  free  that  numerous  liga- 
tures were  required,  and  the  occlusion  of  the  linguals  seemed 
only  to  have  the  effect  of  preventing  bleeding  from  their  own 
trunks  when  cut  through.  The  immediate  result  in  both 
cases  was  successful,  but  they  Anally  died  from  recur- 
rence of  the  orimnal  disease  in  the  neighboringr  tissues.  In 
this  connection  I  will  relate  the  histories  of  two  cases  of  ex- 
tensive removal  of  the  tissues  of  the  mouth  and  chin  for  epi- 
thelioma of  the  lips.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Walter  Bates, 
Itesident  Physician  at  tha  City  and  County  Hospital,  for  the 
history  of  these  and  some  of  the  following  cases: 

Case  I. — Joel  Simpson,  46  years  of  age,  entered  the  hospital 
May  3()th,  1883,  with  an  extensive  ephitheliomatous  tumor  ex- 
tending almost  completely  around  the  mouth,  involving  all  of 
the  lower,  and  part  of  the  upper  lip.  The  tissues  of  the  cheeks, 
chin,  submaxillary  and  submental  regions  were  swollen  and 
indurated,  being  evidently  infiltrated  with  the  disease.  The 
patient's  appearance  is  shown  l)y  the  accompanying  photo- 
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graph.     He  had  been  hurt  on  the  lower  lip  four  years  before. 
The  wound  never  healed  but  gradually  increased  in  size,  until 
it  reached  its  present  condition.     It  was  decided   to  make  a 
free  excision  of  all  of  the  diseased  tissues.     On  June  5tli,  the 
following  operation   was  performed:     The  tongue  was  first 
secured  by  a  strong  double  ligature  passed  through  its  ex- 
tremity, the  tissues  of  the  cheeks  were  then  cut  through  on 
both  sides,  beginning  at  the  free  margin  of  the  healthy  part 
of  the  upper  lip,  and  passing  outward  and  downward  toward 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body  of  the  inferior  maxilla 
on  both  sides.     The  incisions  then  passed  downward  and  for- 
ward, meeting  above  the  hyoid  bone.     The  lower  jaw  on  both 
sides  was  sawn  through,  and  the  entire  mass  including  the 
lips,  chin,  anterior  part  of  the  jaw  and  submaxillary  glands, 
was  dissected  away.     The  vessels  were  secured  as  cut.     No 
attempt  was  made  to  close  any  part  of  the  extensive  wound. 
By  July  12th,  the  wound  had  contracted  to  the  extent  shown 
in  the  second  photograph,  and  plastic  operation  was  now  per- 
formed to  lessen  the  large  opening,  and  enable  the  patient  to 
retain  his  saliva.     The  tissues  of  the  neck  and  cheeks  were 
dissected  up,  trimmed,  and  brought  together  below,  in  order 
to  form  an  under  lip.     Some  sloughing  of  the  flaps  followed, 
and  by  September  4th  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  another 
attempt.     The  edges  of  the  lower  part  of  wound  were  fresh- 
ened and  dissected  up  a  short  distance  on  each  side  and  ap- 
proximated.    Union  occurred  with  the  result  of  forming  a  . 
very  fair  under  lip,  as  shown  in  the  last  photograph.     The 
patient  is  now  perfectly  well,  eats  soft  food  easily  and  can 
make  himself  perfectly  understood. 

Case  II. — Patrick  O'Connor,  55  years  of  age,  entered  the 
hospital  February  28tli,  1884.  The  entire  lower  lip  and  part 
of  the  upper  were  absent.     The  edges  of  the  wound  were  thicks 
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ened  and  ragged,  and  the  neighboring  tissues  of  the  cheek,  the 
Bubmaxillary  and  submental  regions  were  infiltrated.  The 
diseased  tissues  were  removed  in  the  sa^ne  manner  as  in  the 
first  case.  It  is  now  six  weeks  since  the  operation  and  the 
wound  has  already  contracted  to  the  extent  seen  in  the  pa- 
tient. A  plastic  operation  .will  now  soon  be  performed  in 
order  to  form  a  substitute  for  the  lower  lip.  (Case  exhib- 
ited.) 

In  empyema,  it  has  been  f6und  recently,  that  a  cure 
is  generally  obtained  by  making  a  very  free  opening  into  the 
pleura,  and  the  use  of  large  sized  drainage  tubes.  The  nec- 
essary space  is  obtained  by  exsecting  portions  of  two  or  more 
ribs  together  with  the  periosteum.  When  but  one  rib  is  cut 
through,  bony  reproduction  is  so  rapid  that  the  opening 
closed  before  the  cavity  is  obliterated.  The  pleura  is  then 
washed  out  with  an  antiseptic  solution  and  the  large  draint^e 
tube  secured  in  the  wound  with  sutures.  Antiseptic  dressings 
are  then  applied. 

Excision  of  the  head  of  the  femur  for  hip  joint  disease, 
may  now  be  said  to  have  become  the  established  treatment 
when  caries  exists.  From  the  histories  of  many  of  the 
cases  recently  published  it  appears  that  the  operation  was 
not  resorted  to  until  after  extensive  destruction  of  tissue 
had  occurred,  and  hence  the  rather  large  proportion  of  fatal 
cases.  For  several  years  past,  I  have  operated  as  soon  as  the 
probe  showed  carious  bone  to  be  present.  In  these  early 
operations  every  case  has  recovered,  and  the  result  has  been 
usually  only  slight  shortening  with  some  motion  at  the  hip 
joint.  I  do  not  remove  the  trochanters  along  with  the  head 
unless  they  be  also  carious.  Tlie  following  cases  I  have  been 
able  to  present  to  the  Society,  and  I  will  briefly  give  a 
summary  of  the  history  of  each. 
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Case  I. — John  Felton,  of  tliis  city,  was  brought  to  me  in 
June,  1878,  complaining  of  pain  in  the  knee  and  hip  of  the 
left  side.  The  aifected  limb  appeared  lengthened,  and  the 
toes  were  everted.  The  general  symptoms  indicated  the  exist- 
ence of  the  stage  of  effusion  within  the  capsule.  The  patient 
was  put  to  bed,  and  extension  applied.  Suppuration  followed 
in  the  joint.  When  the  abscess  was  opened  the  head  of  the 
bone  was  found  to  be  carious.  In  September,  excision  of  the 
head  of  the  femur  was  performed.  The  opening  did  not  en- 
tirely close  until  two  years  after  the  operation.  The  boy  now 
has  a  very  serviceable  leg,  with  but  little  shortening.  (Case 
exhibited.) 

Case  II. — Robert  Ewing,  when  eighteen  months  old,  rolled 
down  stairs,  striking  repeatedly  upon  the  left  hip.  He  began 
complaining  almost  immediately,  and  when  two  and  a  half  years 
old,  had  several  sinuses  upon  the  outer  and  upper  aspect  of 
the  thigh.  The  probe  readily  came  in  contact  with  carious 
bone,  and  in  Saptembsr,  1878,  the  diseased  head  of  the  femur 
was  removed.  Nine  months  after  the  operation  the  sinuses 
had  all  closed,  and  the  general  health  was  greatly  improved, 
lie  has  not  been  troubled  since  with  the  hip,  and  lias  good 
use  of  the  limb.     (Case  exhibited.) 

Case  III. — Grace  Woodward.  Five  years  since  the  patient 
fell  down  stairs  and  injured  the  hip.  Morbus  coxarius  grad- 
ually developed  imtil  1879,  when  she  was  brought  to  me. 
The  joint  was  carious,  and  excision  of  the  feuioral  head  was 
performed.  She  was  confined  to  bed  four  months.  Since 
then  she  has  been  up  and  walks  easily,  with  assistance  from 
a  high  heel  and  sole.     (Case  exhibited.) 

Case  IV. — John  Weldou  was  brought  to  me  three  years  ago, 
with  the  the  usual  history  of  an  injury  to  the  hip.     Carious 
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bone  was  present,  and  excision  was  performed.  The  wounds 
in  this  case  were  slow  iji  healing,  but  all  sinuses  were  closed 
one  year  after  the  operation.  His  present  condition  can  now 
be  seen.     (Case  exhibited.) 

Case.V. — Frederick  Moultner,  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
entered  the  hospital  May  2d,  1882,  with  a  large  abscess  of  the 
hip,  having  several  openings.     The  swelling  first  appeared  in 

1881,  and  opened  in  the  early  part  of  1882.  An  examination 
showed  much  diseased  bone  present.  There  was  shortening  of 
the  extremity,  with  inversion  of  the  toes.  The  patient  was 
extremely  emaciated,  and  his  general  condition  very  unfavor- 
able, lie  improved  slightly  after  being  in  the  hospital  three 
weeks,  and  on  May  27th,  the  head  of  the  femur  was  removed. 
The  patient  began  to  improve  in  general  health  at  once.  In 
July,  1883,  he  left  the  hospital,  and  in  October  following  the 
sinuses  had  all  closed.  Ilis  present  condition  can  now  be 
seen.     (Case  exhibited.) 

Case  VI. — Lafayette  Ferguson  entered  the  hospital  in  May, 

1882,  with  abscess  communicating  with  diseased  bone  in  the 
hip  joint.  In  November  following,  excision  was  performed. 
The  patient  rallied  well  from  the  operation,  and  has  steadily 
improved  in  health  since.  The  sinus  is  almost  entirely 
closed.     (Case  exhibited.) 

In  the  rej)orts  of  operations  for  ununited  fractures  during 
the  past  year,  most  of  them  were  treated  by  drilling  the  extrem- 
ities, and  driving  ivory  pegs  into  the  openings,  or  by  cutting 
down  subcutaneously  upon  the  extremities  of  the  bone,  and 
freshening  the  tissues  in  the  vicinity  with  the  tenotomy  knife. 
I  find  but  few  cases  reported  of  resection,  drilling  and  wiring 
the  fragments  together.  Having  tried  repeatedly  all  of  the 
simpler  procedures  in  ununited  fracture,  and  finding  them  to 
fail   in   my  hands  invariably,  I  now  prefer  to  operate  by  re- 
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secting  and  wiring  the  bones  togetlier.  This  operation  when 
performed  upon  the  fennir  has  been  described  by  most  au- 
thoris  as  exceedingly  dangerou8,and  only  to  be  done  as  a  last 
resort.  In  fonr  cases  of  resection  of  the  femur  for  pseudar- 
throsis  I  have  had  but  one  fatal  case,  which  occurred  many 
months  after  the  operation,  and  not  until  firm  bony  union 
had  occurred,  as  may  be  seen  by  this  specimen,  removed  from 
the  patient  after  his  death  from  chronic  pyemia.  (Specimen 
exhibited.)  The  other  three  cases  all  recovered,  with  useful 
limbs.  Two  of  these  cases  I  am  able  to  present  to  the  Society 
to-day,  and  I  will  briefly  mention  the  history  of  each  case. 

Case  I. — Nelson  Martin,  of  Truckee,  was  thrown  from  a 
train  of  cars  in  October,  1878,  and  sustained  a  fracture  of  the 
right  femur  through  the  middle.  Tlie  case  was  treated  at  his 
home,  but  union  did  not  take  place.  In  the  spring  of  1879,  he 
came  to  San  Francisco  for  treatment.  An  examination 
showed  complete  non-union  with  much  shortening.  As  the 
patient  seemed  averse  to  an  operation,  he  was  put  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform  and  the  ends  of  the  bone  were  vio- 
lently rubbed  together  and  as  mucli  disturbance  effected  as 
was  possible  by  twisting  and  bending  the  lower  part  of  the 
thigh  upon  the  upper  fragment.  A  plaster  dressing,  fixing 
the  limb  was  then  applied.  In  two  months  this  dressing  was 
removed  and  no  union  was  found  to  have  resulted.  The 
patient  then  consented  to  an  operation,  which  was  done  in  the 
following  manner:  A  free  incision  was  carried  to  the  bone 
along  the  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh.  The  ends  of  the  bone 
were  freed  sufficiently  from  the  surrounding  tissues  to  enable 
them  to  be  brought  out  of  the  wound,  the  periosteum  not  being 
disturbed.  The  enlarged  callous  upon  the  extremity  of  each 
fragment  was  removed  with  the  metacarpal  saw,  and  the  frag- 
ments were  drilled  in  two  directions,  so  that  each  hole  crossed 
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the  other  at  a  right  angle.  Two  large  silver  wires  were  now 
passed  through  the  openings  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
crossed  each  other.  The  ends  of  the  bones  being  closely 
approximated  the  wires  were  drawn  tight  and  twisted.  The 
wound  was  now  washed  out  and  drainage  tubes  adjusted  so 
as  to  reach  from  the  bone  to  the  surface.  The  upper  and 
lower  angles  of  the  wound  were  united,  and  the  limb  dressed 
with  a  bracketed  long  external  splint.  The  patient  bore  the 
operation  well,  and  in  four  months  the  sutures  were  untwisted 
and  removed.  In  view  of  the  failure  to  get  union  after  the 
first  operation,  it  was  thought  best  to  keep  the  patient  per- 
fectly quiet  in  bed  until  all  danger  of  breaking  a  feeble 
union  was  past.  Accordingly  he  remained  in  bed  for  five 
months.  It  was  then  found  that  firm  union  had  occurred 
and  the  amount  of  shortening  within  three-quarters  of  an 
inch.  The  patient's  use  of  the  limb  may  be  seen.  (Case 
exhibited.) 

Case  II. — Hugh  Gartland  was  injured  in  a  quartz  mill  in 
Idaho  in  1882,  getting  his  right  femur  fractured  near  the 
middle.  Splints  were  applied,  but  in  six  weeks,  no  union 
having  occurred,  he  came  to  San  Francisco.  He  was  first 
treated  by  irritating  the  ends  of  the  bones  by  violent  rubbing. 
This  process  seemed  to  result  in  some  firmness,  when  he  fell 
one  day  from  a  horse  car  and  refractured  the  bone.  He  was 
then  brought  to  the  City  and  County  Hospital.  Again  the 
bones  were  rubbed  together  and  the  limb  kept  fixed  by  the 
plaster  dressing.  In  two  months  the  leg  was  examined  and  no 
union  found  to  have  occurred.  He  then  went  from  the  hospital 
to  his  own  home,  where  I  operated  upon  him  about  six  months 
ago.  The  ends  of  the  bone  were  sawn  off,  holes  drilled,  and 
the  wires  passed  as  in  the  previous  case  described.  The 
wires  were  removed  three  months  after  the  operation,  and  the 
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opening  soon  after  healed.  It  has  now  been  six  months  since 
the  operation  and  the  bone  appears  to  be  perfectly  united. 
(Case  exhibited:) 

Case  III. — Frank  Reinecker,  18  years  of  age,  entered  the 
hospital  in  May,  1882,  with  an  ununited  fracture  of  the  hu- 
merus at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds,  which 
had  existed  for  eight  months.  Resection  was  done  and  the  frag- 
ments were  found  to  be  fitted  closely  together  by  a  V  shaped 
slit  in  the  end  of  one  into  which  the  other  fitted.  These  ends 
each  had  a  cartilageous  covering  which  were  joined  together 
with  ligamentous  tissue.  The  ends  were  sawn  off  so  as  to  retain 
the  V  shaped  arrangement  of  the  bones.  Two  strong  silver 
wires  were  then  passed  through  holes  which  had  been  drilled 
through  each  fragment,  so  that  each  wire  crossed  the  other  at 
right  angles.  The  arm  was  then  fitted  into  a  plaster  mould 
which  had  been  made  before  the  operation.  In  ten  weeks 
the  wires  were  removed,  and  three  weeks  afterward  the  splint 
was  taken  off  also.  The  patient  now  has  a  strong,  u«»eful 
arm,  with  free  motion  at  the  elbow  joint.     (Case  exhibited.) 

Case  IV. — In  1882,  H.  Campbell  applied  to  me  for  treat- 
ment for  an  ununited  fracture  of  the  right  tibia,  received  the 
previous  year  by  trying  to  stop  a  runaway  team.  The  original 
fracture  was  compound.  When  the  wounds  had  healed  it  was 
found  that  no  bony  union  had  occurred.  The  patient  was 
treated  for  some  time  by  irritating  the  ends  of  the  bone,  but  to 
no  effect.  Resection  was  finally  determined  upon,  and  the  leg 
was  laid  open  by  a  free  incision  along  the  tibia.  The  ex- 
tremities of  the  bone  were  covered  with  cartilage,  and  were 
removed  obliquely  in  the  line  of  the  fracture.  Strong  silver 
wire  was  then  passed  through  holes  drilled  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  in  each  extremity  of  the  bone.  Firm  union  fol- 
lowed, and  the  patient  is  now  able  to  walk  with  but  a  very 
slight  limp.     (Case  exhibited.) 
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joint.  Upon  dissecting  up  the  crushed  tissues  to  the 
shoulder,  it  was  found  that  the  brachial  artery  at  the  point 
of  its  commencement  had  been  severed  and  tortioned  by  the 
injury  ;  though  the  vessel  was  about  two  inches  longer  than 
desirable,  the  closure  was  so  perfect  that  I  did  not  interfere 
'with  it,  being  desirous  of  avoiding  the  use  of  ligatures.  I 
was,  however,  obliged  to  employ  one  to  a  cut  branch  of 
the  axillary,  after  repeated  failures  at  tortioning. 

Tlie  humerus  was  crushed  to  its  head,  and  the  soft  parts 
were  lacerated  and  contused  to  the  shoulder,  but  by  carefully 
cutting  and  trimming  away  the  injured  tissues,  a  sufficient 
covering  of  sound  skin  was  saved.  After  the  disarticulation 
the  stump  was  thoroughly  cleansed  with  a  four  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid,  and  the  flaps  closed  with  silk  sutures, 
except  for  a  space  of  an  inch — left  open  for  drainage.  The 
dressing  was  simple,  and  consisted,  first,  of  a  thin  layer  of 
absorbent  cotton,  soaked  in  the  carbolized  water,  and  then  of 
a  thick  layer  of  dry  absorbent  cotton,  which  was  retained  by 
bandage  around  the  chest. 

Patient  came  near  dying  from  asphyxia  during  the  opera- 
tion, and  several  times  the  anaesthetic  had  to  be  suspended 
and  the  tongue  withdrawn.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  opera- 
tion the  tongue  had  to  be  held  out  for  at  least  fifteen  min- 
utes. Restoration,  however,  gradually  came  about,  and  an 
hour  after  the  operation  reaction  was  perfect.  Patient  con- 
tinued to  do  well,  and  on  the  fourth  day,  adhesion  having 
occurred  along  the  entire  line  of  the  wound,  the  sutures 
were  removed. 

On  the  seventh  day,  patient  had  some  fever,  pulse  quick 
and  temperature  100®,  and  occasional  slight  delirium.  The 
stump  looked  well,  though  there  were  at  this  time  little  super- 
ficial gaps  where  the  sutures  had  been,  and  at  each  of  these 
there  was  a  drop  or  two  of  slightly  purulent  exudation.     Tli^ 
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ligature  remained  and  there  was  no  discharge  at  its  site;   but 
close  to  it  in  the  track  of  the  now  cicatrized  wound,  there  was 
a  small  flesh-looking  mass  about  tlie  diameter  of  an  ordinary 
pencil,  projecting  slightly  above  the  surrounding  skin.      It 
was  exquisitely  sensitive,  and  from  its  center  protruded  a  fibre 
about  an  inch  in  length,  which  looked  like  an  ordinary  silk 
thread.     I  caught  it  with  forceps  and  drew  upon  it,  causing 
intense  pain;  it  was  then  drawn  out  a  half  inch  farther  and 
cut  off  close.     On  the  following  day  it  was  again  observed 
protruding  an  inch  or  more,  and  upon  pinching  it  with  the 
forceps  it  was  found  to  be  sensitive,  and  the  slightest  traction 
upon  it  caused  excruciating  pain;    it  was  however  drawn  ont 
as  far  as  possible — a  half  inch  at  least,  and  cut  off  close.     Af- 
ter this  nothing  was  seen  of  it. 

To  return,  patient's  fever  abated   promptly,  and   on  the 
eleventh  day  the  ligature  came  away  by  traction.     There  was 
no  discharge  accompanying  it,  and  the  stump  appeared  quite 
healthy — except   for  the  little   sensitive  projection  alluded 
to,  which  was  yet  so  extremely  sensitive  that  when  lightly 
brushed  or  touched  with  a  soft  sponge,  patient  cried  out  with 
pain. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  week  patient  was  out  of  bed, 
and  fairly  convalescent;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  tlie 
stump  seemcvi  to  be  perfectly  sound,  except  for  the  presence 
of  the  sensitive  projection  whicli  was  now  itself  healed  over. 
Fearing  however,  that  this  sensitive  point  might  always  be  a 
source  of  annoyance,  held  as  it  was  in  the  grip  of  an  already 
rigid  cicatrix,  the  patient  was  put  under  the  influence  of 
ether  by  Dr.  Trembly,  and  I  cut  out  the  mass — removing 
an  elliptical  mass  of  dense  cicatricial  tissue  to  the  depth  of 
an  inch.  Upon  exploring  the  cavity  thus  made,  with  my 
finger,  a  little  pressure  caused  the  bottom  to  give  way,  ad- 
mitting the  finger  iiito  a  pocket  beneath,  which  contained 
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about  an  ounce  of  bloody  pus;  tlie  latter,  however,  was  quite 
sweet.  The  cavity  was  syringed  out  with  a  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  tented  and  dressed  with  absorbent 
cotton,  and  by  means  of  thorough  daily  antiseptic  cleansing 
and  tenting,  healed  up  rapidly  to  near  the  surface.  But  from 
this  time  on,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  healing  became 
slow.  Cicatrization  and  repair  were  not  perfected  until  the 
15th  day  of  June.  Patient  was  therefore  under  treatment 
two  months. 

Kemarks. — Among  the  many  cases  of  perfect  reaction 
after  amputation  for  "crush"  during  profound  shock,  re- 
ported by  me,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  instructive. 

The  tortipning  of  the  main  artery  by  the  accident  was  so 
perfect  as  to  suggest  the  invention  of  an  instrument  for 
tortioning  vessels,  which  would  imitate  the  crushing,  grind- 
ing and  severing  action  of  the  car  wheel. 

The  sensitive  mass  in  the  track  of  wound,  was  doubtless  a 
protrusion  of  nerves  from  the  brachial  plexus.  And  in  this 
connection  should  be  stated  the  fact,  that  for  a  time,  pressure 
at  several  points  along  the  central  part  of  the  line  of  union 
of  the  flaps — in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sensitive  projec- 
tion, gave  rise  to  distinct  special  sensations  referable  to  the 
wrist  and  hand — pressure  at  one  point  causing  pain  at  the 
wrist;  at  another,  pain  in  the  little  finger;  at  another,  a  burn- 
ing sensation  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  so  on.  These 
sensations  were  so  definite  and  pronounced  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  their  genuineness,  or  of  their  certain  production 
from  the  irritation  by  pressure  of  distinct  nerve  filaments 
which  had  originally  controlled  sensation  at  particular  parts 
of  the  hand  and  wrist.  So  evident  was  this  to  me  that  I 
shall  never  again  doubt  that  the  sensations  of  aching,  pain, 
etc.,  of  ablated  extremities,  may  be  real;  or  that  they  result 
from  pressure  of  nerves  within  the  stump,  or  that  they  may 
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not  be  relieved  by  operation;  for  in  this  case  the  special 
sensations  referred  to,  as  well  as  the  local  hyperesthesia,  did 
not  return  after  the  operation  for  removal. 

The  thread-like  projection  spoken  of  was  to  me  phenome- 
nal; I  examined  it  with  the  microscope  and  found  it  composed 
of  fusiform  cells,  and  that  it  was  therefore  not  a  nerve. 

In  regard  to  the  pus  cavity,  the  sudden  display  of  fever  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  may  have  been  caused  by  the  pus  for- 
mation, but  its  subsidence,  together  with  the  subsequent 
rapid  and  apparently  perfect  convalescence  of  the  patient, 
and  the  density  of  the  cicatrix,  and  perfect  integrity  of  all 
the  tissues  of  the  stump  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  suggest 
the  possibility  of  the  matter  having  been  safely  absorbed 
but  for  its  accidental  discovery. 


Case  II. 

Synchronous  Amputation  of  Right  Thigh  and    Left  Leg. 

Died  from  Neglect  of  Attendants, 

Peter  Quin,  aged  9,  was  run  over  by  Berkeley  train  at 
■  Shell  Mound  Park,  about  3  p.  m.,  September  13th,  1883. 
There  was  crush  of  both  legs  and  a  deep  wound  of  perineum. 
He  was  brought  at  once  to  Oakland,  and  to  my  office.  I 
dressed  his  wounds  temporarily  and  had  him  removed  to  hia 
home,  where  he  arrived  about  5  p.m.  At  this  time  there  was 
considerable  shock.  After  administering  stimulants.  Dr.  L. 
S.  Burchard  administered  ether,  and  I  amputated  the  lower 
extremities — the  right  above  the  knee,  and  the  left  at  middle 
third  of  leg;  dressed  stumps,  sutured  and  dressed  perineum. 
Patient  bore  the  operation  well,  and  rallied  promptly  after, 
lie  was  put  to  bed  in  a  most  promising  condition;  but  owing 
to  the  grossest  carelessness  on  the  part  of  his  parents  and  at- 
tendants, he  was  allowed,  against  my  explicit  orders,  to  sit  up 
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frequently,  and  to  drink  large  draughts  of  cold  water,  and  at 
8:30  p.  M. — about  two  and  one  half  hours  after  operations, 
and  about  five  hours  after  injury — while  sitting  up  in  bed, 
fainted,  sank  back,  and  died. 

Remarks. — ^This  was  the  most  promising  case  of  double 
amputation  that  I  have  ever  had,  and  yet  here  was  the  only 
death.  But  this  was  the  only  one  of  the  several  cases  that  had 
been  permitted  to  sit  up.  My  experience  in  surgical  cases, 
and  as  an  experimenter  upon  animals,  warrants  me  in  laying 
down  this  rule:  That  any  patient  allowed  to  sit  up  within 
two  or  three  hours  after  a  capital  operation,  and  especially 
when  such  operation  is  preceded  by  the  shock  of  injury,  is 
almost  certain  to  faint  and  die;  and  that  after  such  opera- 
tions it  is  extremely  dangerous  for  patients  to  sit  up  during 
the  first  twelve  hours.  I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  better  for  the  surgeon  to  leave  his  cases  of  injury  requir- 
ing amputation  entirely  "  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,"  unless 
the  attendants  have  sense  enough  to  obey  orders. 


Case  III. 

Syivchronous  Ampliation  of  Both  Legs  at  Middle.     Re- 
covery. 

Oscar  Allgier,  aged  twenty-two,  was  run  over  by  cars  at 
West  Oakland,  at  7  p.  m.,  September  24th,  1883,  and  had 
both  legs  crushed  above  ankles,  and  the  left  hip  dislocated. 
He  was  taken  at  once  to  the  Receiving  Hospital,  where  I  at- 
tended him. 

There  was  a  moderate  degree  of  shock;  temperature,  9T. 
Without  delay  patient  was  anaesthetized  by  Dr.  H.  T.  Legler, 
and  I  amputated  both  legs  at  the  middle  by  modified  circular 
operations.  The  left  hip  joint  was  dislocated  upward,  but 
reduction  could  not  be  eflEected,  as  dislocation  was  thought  tg 
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be  complicHted  by  fracture,  and  moreover,  because  the  pa- 
tient's condition  would  not  admit  of  his  being  held  longer 
under  the  influence  of  ether. 

He  A^^as  put  to  l>eii,  and  recovered  consciousness  in  about 
half  an  hour,  but  general  reaction  was  slow.  On  the  follow'- 
ing  morning  his  ci>ndition  was  favorable;  pulse,  94;  temper- 
ature, lOOf  \ 

The   stumps   were   dressed   daily  with   absorbent   cotton 
soaked  in  a  three  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  the  dress- 
ing being  kept  damp  by  said  solution.     During  the  first  few 
days  small  doses  of  tincture  of  aconite  were  given  to  allay  the 
fever,  and  small  doses  of  tincture  of  opium  for  pain,  and  cit- 
nite  of  luiignesia  was  used  as  an  aperient;      Both  stumps 
healed  by  first  intention,  and  the  sutures  were  cut  out;  but 
the  ligatures  healed  in  so  firmly  that  much  difficulty  was 
found  in  removing  them.     Tlie  manipulation  of  the  ligatures 
in  order  to  break  down  the  tissues  and  loosen  them,  caused 
some  inflammation,  and  some  parting  at  the  line  of  union  at 
each  stump.     At  the  end  of  the  second  week,  however,  the 
union  at  each  stump  was  firm;  and  at  the  end  of  the  third 
week  cicatrization  of  both  stumps  was  complete. 

The  hip-dislocation  caused  the  patient  more  pain  and  in- 
convenience than  the  amputations;  but  movement  at  the 
hip  gradually  became  free  and  painless.  At  the  end  of  tlie 
fourth  week  he  could  sit  up,  help  himself  to  a  chair,  and  back 
to  bed,  without  pain  or  inconvenience;  and  at  this  time  he 
was  discharged,  and  sent  to  the  County  Infirmary.  He  has 
sound  and  well-formed  stumps,  and  will  be  able  to  walk  with 
artificial  legs — when  he  gets  them. 
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Case  IV. 

Frdcture  of  Left  Thigh^  both  Elhows^  both  Wrists^  and 
Nose  J  and  Scalp  Wound.  Recovered.  Remarks  on  treat- 
rtient  of  Fra^v/re  of  Feiwur. 

William  Jones,  age  21,  painter,  fell  from  scaffold  thirty- 
six  feet  to  ground,  about  1  p.  m.  January  19tli,  1884.  He 
was  immediately  brought  to  the  Keceiving  Hospital  when 
Dr.  H.  T.  Legler  and  myself  attended  him. 

He  had  a  wound  over  the  left  eye,  which  exposed  the  bone 
for  the  space  of  an  inch;  it  was  closed  by  four  sutures. 

He  had  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  nose — the  bones  having 
been  driven  over  to  the  right  side.  The  bones  were  raised 
in  proper  position  and  retained  there  by  plugs  of  absorbent 
cotton. 

He  had  fracture  of  the  left  thigh  bone  about  three 
inches  below  the  trochanters.  The  lower  end  of  the  upper 
fragment  was  tilted  forward  against  the  skin,  and  the  upper 
end  of  the  lower  fragment  was  drawn  upward  and  backward, 
causing  a  shortening  of  about  two  inches.  This  fracture 
was  reduced  and  dressed  witli  an  anterior  thigh  splint  (felt), 
and  a  long  outside  splint — the  New  York  Hospital  splint — 
extension  being  applied  by  means  of  the  screw  adjustment 
attached  to  the  loop  of  the  adhesive  plaster  which  had  pre- 
viously been  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  leg.  Counter  ex- 
tension was  made  by  the  perineal  strap  belonging  to  the 
splint. 

He  had  comminuted  fracture  of  both  elbow  joints.  So 
extensive  were  these  fractures  that  each  elbow  seemed  to 
be  a  sack  of  loose  bones,  and  it  required  a  good  deal  of  manip- 
ulation to  restore  the  numerous  broken  fragments  into  the 
joint  form.  The  adjustment  of  these  fractures  was  so  pain- 
ful, and  the  patient  was  becoming  so  exhausted,  that  ether  was 
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administered.     The  elbows  were  dressed  temporarily   with 
angular  pasteboard  splints. 

He  had  Colle's  fracture  of  both  wrists,  but  they  were 
merely  bandaged,  as  the  displacement  in  each  was  slight,  and 
on  account  of  their  comparative  insignificance,  the  impossi- 
bility of  reduction  without  serious  disturbance  of  the  elbows, 
the  diflSculty  of  retaining  in  proper  position  while  treating 
the  elbows,  and  moreover,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  keep- 
ing the  patient  longer  under  the  influence  of  ether,  and  of  inten- 
sifying and  prolonging  the  extreme  shock  under  which  he  was 
then  laboring. 

lie  was  put  to  bed,  rallied  slowly,  passed  a  restless  night, 
and  on  the  following  morning  had  considerable  fever — pulse 
120,  temperature  101" — and  complained  of  much  pain  and 
soreness.  By  means  of  occasional  half  drop  doses  of  tinct. 
aconite  and  small  doses  of  morphia,  and  the  liberal  eating 
of  ice,  and  drinking  of  iced  milk,  his  fever  was  gradually 
abated,  his  pain  relieved,  and  his  general  condition  im- 
proved. 

On  the  third  day  there  was  found  to  be  nearly  an  inch 
shortening  of  the  thigh,  and  weight  extension  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  screw,  and  counter  extension  made  by  elevating 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  Careful  measurement  was  made  while 
iidjusting  the  weight,  the  latter  being  increased  to  thirteen 
and  one-half  pounds — the  shortening  being  reduced  to  one- 
third  of  an  inch. 

On  the  sixth  day  the  elbows  were  redressed  and  put  up  in 
angular  wooden,  anterior  and  posterior  splints.  At  same  time 
the  thigh  was  redressed  as  the  bandages  were  loose.  A  com- 
press of  cotton  was  placed  over  the  lower  end  of  the  upper 
fragment  of  the  fractured  femur — under  the  anterior  splint, 
as  there  was  a  tendency  of  the  fragment  to  tilt  forward 
against  the  skin.  New  solid  hair  mattresses  were  now 
placed  under  the  patient. 
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On  the  tenth  day  the  elbows  were  redressed  as  before  and 
the  patient  at  this  time  was  laid  upon  a  canvassed  frame,  so 
constructed  that  the  patient  could  be  lifted  from  the  bed, 
and  evacuate  his  bowels  without  the  slightest  movement  of 
any  part  of  his  body.     This  apparatus  was  constructed  so 
that  the  weight  cord  passed  over  a  puUy  suspended  by  a  cord 
from  a  horizontal  elevation  at  the  lower  end.     On  this  can- 
vas the  patient  remained  practically  immovable  until  Feb- 
ruary 25th,  the  weight  extension  being  maintained  uninter- 
ruptedly until  this  date,  when  it  was  removed.     During  this 
period  the  thigh  was  not  touched,  except  on  two  or  three 
occasions   when   an   additional   roller  was  passed   carefully 
around  over  the  anterior  splint.     The  limb  was  frequently 
measured,  and  showed  uniformly  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
shortening.     On  February  16th,    however,  this   shortening 
seemed  a  little  less  than  usual,  and  fearing  non-union  the 
weight  was  reduced  to  twelve  pounds.     From  this  time  on 
there  being  no  further  shortening,  the  weight  was  reduced 
gradtiaUy  in  order  to  avoid  displacement  in  case  of  imperfect 
union,  and  in  order  to  gradually  accustom  the  muscles  to 
the  loss  of  the  weight. 

February  17th,  the  weight  was  reduced  to  eleven  pounds, 
19th,  to  nine  pounds;  21st,  to  seven  pounds,  and  February 
25th,  as  stated,  entirely  removed.  Careful  measurement  at 
this  time  showed  exactly  one-third  of  an  inch  shortening. 

On  March  6th,  the  splints  and  bandages  were  removed, 
after  which,  only  one-quarter  inch  shortening  was  found — the 
difference  between  one-quarter  and  one-third  of  an  inch  being 
due  to  the  deflection  of  the  tape  line  by  the  dressings.  Upon 
removal  of  the  splints,  etc.,  there  was  not  the  slightest  sore- 
ness or  chafing  of  the  skin  of  the  limb — splints  having  been 
well  padded  with  cotton,  the  bandages  having  been  smoothly 
applied,  and  c>are  having  been  taken  in  applying  tlie  adhesive 
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straps  to  the  leg,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  the  block  and  cord 
at  the  loop. 

To  return,  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  treatment,  the 
elbows  were  again  dressed,  but  only  with  the  inside  splints 
the  outer  splints  being  discarded.  Motion  was  more  free  in 
the  right  than  the  left,  but  in  both  it  was  free  and  al- 
most painless  for  about  45"*  in  the  middle  position.  No 
further  dressings  of  the  elbows  were  made,  but  the  bandages 
(flannel),  became  gradually  slackened  so  as  to  admit  of  in- 
creasing motion.     Passive  motion  was  practiced  daily. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  the  dressings  were  removed 
from  the  right  elbow,  and  four  days  after  from  the  left.  He 
was  then  allowed  to  use  his  arms.  Motion  at  the  elbows  im- 
proved steadily  and  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  week,  motion  at 
the  right  was  nearly  perfect,  and  at  the  left,  improving.  The 
articulation  at  the  elbows  is  excellent,  but  there  is  consider- 
able callous  in  each — more  in  the  left.  The  result  however, 
in  the  left,  is  better  than  usually  met  with  after  ordinary 
Himplo  fracture,  and  under  the  circumstances,  extraordinary. 

(Iradual  improvement  is  still  going  on,  and  now  the  patient 
can  dress  himself,  eat,  and  lift  and  carry  burdens,  and  per- 
form all  necessary  functions  with  either  hand.  The  result 
of  the  fractures  at  the  wrist  is  slightly  imperfect  so  far  as 
appearance  goes,  but  by  means  of  the  bandaging,  and  the 
enforced  rest  while  under  treatment,  almost  perfect  motion 
has  been  obtained. 

The  wound  over  the  eye  united  by  first  intention,  and  the 
fracture  of  the  nose  did  well,  leaving  not  only  no  deformity, 
but  a  more  perfect  nose  than  before. 

Patient  had  no  bed  sores.  He  was  discharged  March  10th, 
and   is  now  at  work. 

(Patient  was  exhibited  and  walked  without  limping,  and 
showed  useful  motion  at  elbows  and  wrists.) 
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Kemarks. — ^This  case  has  seemed  to  me  one  of  much  inter- 
est, for  not'  only  did  recovery  of  the  patient  from  so  many 
serious  injuries  at  first '  seem  extremely  doubtful,  but  the 
toleration  of  appliances  which  for  weeks  did  not  permit  any 
movement  (the  fractured  elbows  and  wrists  prevented  him 
from  reaching  his  mouth,  and  these  with  the  thigh  apparatus 
prevented  him  from  raising,  turning  or  moving),  and  the 
linal  restoration  to  usefulness,  was  to  me  a  grateful  surprise. 

The  restoration  of  the  thigh  was  simply  perfect.  The 
quarter  inch  shortening  is  only  appreciable  by  the  most 
careful  measurement.  The  bony  union  is  so  exact  and  perfect 
that  the  situation  of  the  fracture  can  scarcely  be  detected  by 
the  most  careful  handling.  The  gait  is  perfect,  and  in  motion 
and  usefulness  the  thigh  is  completely  restored.  In  his  own 
words,  the  patient  says:  "  I  know  no  difference  between  my 
two  legs." 

In  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  femur,  I  fully  endorse 
all  that  Gross  says  relative  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  firm 
bed;  but  my  idea  of  a  firm  bed  involves  something  more 
than  a  firm  bedstead  and  firm  mattress,  for  the  latter  is  sure 
to  become  so  depressed  as  to  tilt  the  pelvis  and  endanger  the 
position  of  the  fracture.  My  experience  induces  me  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  most  subjects,  Sayer's  doctrine — that  these  frac- 
tures, however  oblique,  may  be  treated  without  shortening, 
is  entirely  correct.  But  it  is  a  nice  thing  to  determine  the 
exact  extension  required,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  better  to  risk 
a  trifle  shortening  than  have  a  trifle  too  much  extension  and 
fail  of  getting  union. 

Accurate  measurement  is  of  extreme  importance.  The 
mode  of  measuring  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  inner  border 
of  the  patella,  as  recommended  by  Gross,  is  certainly  faulty, 
as  both  these  points  are  moveable,  and  besides  the  pelvis  may, 
by  a  slight  and  accidental  deflection  of  the  spine,  be  so  tilted 
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as  to  make  a  difference  in  measurement  between  the  points  on 
either  side  of  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  inch. 

The  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  the  lower 
border  of  the  inner  malleolus  are  fixed  and  convenient  points 
for  accurate  measurement.  My  practice  is  to  catch  the  tape 
line  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger  of  each  hand,  to  meas- 
ure the  sound  side  first,  pressing  the  tape  with  my  thumb- 
nail up  against  the  lower  border  of  the  inner  malleolus,  then 
tighten  the  tape  with  my  other  thumb  pressed  upward  and 
backward  against  the  inferior  border  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium, 
(the  thumb-nail  looking  backward  and  its  edge  directed  up- 
ward), and  then  without  regard  to  the  number  of  inches, 
carry  the  line  held  taut  against  the  thumb-nails,  over  to  the 
injured  side,  here  reversing  the  order — beginning  above — 
pressing  the  line  first  against  the  spine  of  the  ilium  exactly 
as  on  the  other  side,  and  then  holding  the  other  end  down 
over  the  inner  malleolus,  when  the  difference  in  inches  is  read 
off — and  with  greater  certainty  I  think  than  when  the  length 
on  each  side  is  noted  in  inches,  for  to  do  this  requires  re- 
moval and  re-application  of  the  thumbs,  and  a  lapse  of  time 
during  which  the  particular  sensation  necessary  to  guide  the 
thumb  and  tape  precisely  as  before,  may  be  confused  or  lost. 
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REPORT  ON  MEDICAL  TOPOGRAPHY,  METEOR- 
OLOGY, ENDEMICS,  ETC. 


BY    HENRY    WORTHINGTON,    M.  D.,    CHAIRMAN. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  California:  Professor  Hatch,  in  his  report  for 
1881-2,  has  outlined  so  graphically  and  in  such  an  interest- 
ing way  some  of  the  health  resorts  of  California,  that  I  am 
induced  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  continue  in  a  measure 
a  description  of  some  of  the  desirable  localities,  in  point  of 
climate,  in  Southern  California. 

There  are  insuperable  difficulties  to  the  proper  presentation 
of  a  scientific  and  accurate  topographical  report  of  many  of 
the  less  popular,  because  less  known,  but  none  the  less  suit- 
able locations,  on  account  of  the  meager  meteorological  rec- 
ords, so  that  this  report  will  be  brief,  and  somewhat  desul- 
tory. 

Foremost  among  the  places  of  resort  for  invalids,  and  per- 
haps more  popular  than  any  other  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
because  of  its  climate,  its  cultivated  surroundings,  and  its 
many  social  advantages,  maybe  mentioned  Pasadena.  As  an 
interior  valley  it  has  none  of  the  objectionable  features  that 
obtain  in  similarly  situated  localities.  It  neither  has  to  any 
great  extent  harsh  winds  and  fogs,  nor  the  heated  atmosphere 
of  most  interior  valleys.  In  fact,  surrounded  and  protected 
as  it  is  by  high  hills,  the  climate  is  peculiarly  soft  and  mild, 
and  especially  adapted  to  the  consumptive  and  a  great  major- 
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ity  of  cases  of  asthma  and  other  complaints.  The  altitude, 
too,  is  agreeable.  At  Pasadena  proper  the  elevation  is  about 
eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level,  gradually  ascending 
towards  the  base  of  the  mountains  until  two  thousand  feet  is 
reached,  which  is  quite  above  the  frost-line  and  well  out  of 
the  fog.  The  thermometrical  range  is  singularly  free  from 
sudden  and  great  changes.  The  mean  temperature  for  each 
month  during  the  year  1883  was  for  January,  56.1°;  in  Feb 
ruary,  55.6°;  in  March,  57°;  in  April,  58.9°;  in  May,  62°; 
in  June,  65.8°;  in  July,  71.6°;  in  August,  69.4°;  in  Septem- 
ber, 61.8°;  in  October,  60°;  in  November,  54.7*";  and  in  De- 
cember, 57.9°.  The  annual  mean  of  humidity  was  sixty-four 
per  cent. 

In  the  high  lands  above  Pasadena  the  nights  are  warm  and 
dry,  in  one  place  at  an  altitude  of  eighteen  hundred  feet  the 
average  midnight  range  having  been  50.4°.  On  account  of 
the  many  comfortable  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  and  its  ac- 
cessibility, the  Pasadena  region  is  a  desirable  resort  for  in- 
valids, and  as  possessing  a  climate  suitable  for  consumptives, 
it  has  attained  a  widespread  and  well  merited  reputation. 

Northwest  of  Pasadena,  some  ten  miles  from  Los  Angeles, 
lies  a  picturesque  hill  country,  called  the  Verdugo.  A  long, 
narrow  valley,  on  all  sides  high  hills,  a  succession  of  smaller 
valleys  scattered  among  the  hills,  covered  with  oak  and  bal- 
samic shrubs,  describes  the  Verdugo  region.  The  scenery  is 
wild  and  picturesque,  the  drives  romantic,  and  a  variety  of 
game  offers  many  attractions  to  the  sportsman.  The  altitude 
runs  from  one  thousand  to  twenty-five  hundred  feet.  The 
climate  is  singularly  free  from  abrupt  changes,  the  winds  are 
never  unpleasantly  violent,  and  the  air  is  exceptionally  dry — 
almost  aseptic.  The  mean  temperature,  at  an  elevation  of  two 
tliousand  feet,  during  the  year  1883,  was  63.9°,  and  at  an  ele- 
vation of  one  thousand  feet  (Mayo's),  62°.     The  highest  tern- 
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perature,  July  6th,  was  90°;  the  lowest,  December  10th,  40.6°. 
The  humidity  was  not  observed. 

I  have  no  liesitation  in  predicting  that  the  Verdugo  will  be- 
come one  of  the  most  popular  of  health  resorts,  combining 
as  it  does  a  climate  unsurpassed  for  equability,  warmth,  and 
dryness,  and  comprising  a  region  at  once  fertile,  well  watered, 
and  abounding  in  scenery  wild  and  picturesque. 

San  Gabriel  Valley  is  so  well  known  and  so  long  a  popular 
resort  of  the  invalid  and  the  tourist,  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
attempt  any  description  of  its  climate  and  topography.  In 
fact,  a  number  of  climates  are  to  be  found  here,  dependent 
upon  local  causes — topography,  exposure,  altitude.  An- 
other well  marked  feature  in  this  region,  known  as  the 
"  fruit  and  the  thermal  belt,"  greatly  increases  its  adaptability 
as  a  residence  for  invalids. 

The  Sierra  Madre  Villa  has  been  sketched  so  pleasantly 
and  accurately  by  Professor  Hatch,  that  I  cannot  enlarge  upon 
his  description. 

All  along  this  foothill  country  the  climate  is  suitable  for 
invalids  of  the  phthisical  type. 

The  Duarte  is  about  eighteen  miles  northeast  of  Los  An- 
geles. It  is  situated  along  the  base  of  the  San  (xabriel  Moun- 
tains, at  an  average  altitude  of  fifteen  hundred  feet.  It  is 
also  in  the  "  fruit  belt."  The  climate  is  especially  mild  in 
Winter,  and  having  a  southwestern  exposure,  is  pleasantly 
cool  in  Summer.  The  average  temperature  during  the  past 
year  was  62.7°.  The  nights  are  remarkably  dry  and  warm, 
and  the  mid-day  heat  is  tempered  by  the  brisk  sea  breezes, 
which  are  grateful  and  exhilarating. 

Pomona,  situated  lower  in  the  valley,  some  thirty  miles 
from  Los  Angeles,  has  not  the  same  climatic  advantages  as 
locations  higher  up  towards  the  base  of  the  mountains;  but 
there  is  a  peculiar  softness  about  the  air  that  is  highly  spoken 
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of  l)y  re8ident  invalids.  The  nights  are  chilly  and  damp,  but 
dnring  the  day  the  air  is  warm  and  mild.  The  temperature, 
as  taken  by  a  gentleman  resident  near  Pomona,  for  1883,  was 
as  follows:  For  January,  55°;  in  February,  54.8'' ;  in  March, 
50°;  in  April,  57°;  in  May,  60.1°;  in  June,  56°;  in  July, 
70°;  in  August,  69.6°;  in  September,  62°;  in  October,  60°; 
in  November,  53°;  and  in  December,  58.9°.  The  humidit>' 
was  not  taken,  but  would  be  a  most  interesting  record  in  this 
region. 

('ucamonga,  and  the  new  settlement  called  Ontario,  situ- 
ated nearer  the  mountains,  has  a  remarkable  climate,  by  reason 
of  its  dryness,  l)ut  being  more  exposed  to  the  wnnds  which 
prevail  during  the  Summer,  the  location  is  to  some  disagree- 
able; and  possibly  the  rather  violent  sand  storms,  although 
not  frequent,  are  an  unpleasant  if  not  serious  drawback  to  a 
resort  for  consumptives. 

Further  up  the  mountain  lies  the  San  Antonio  Canyon,  so 
situated  as  to  be  well  protected  from  harsh  winds,  and  lat- 
terly a  very  popular  resort  of  large  numbers  of  invalids. 
The  location  is  singularly  adapted  to  those  who  prefer  camp 
life,  for  the  picturesque  surroundings  and  the  wild  scenery, 
combined  with  its  accessibility,  offer  great  attractions  to  the 
camper-out.  Indeed,  camp  life  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
successful  and  substantial  benefit  to  be  derived  by  a  residence 
in  this  climate. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  historic  town  of  San  Bernar- 
dino, there  are  many  l)eautiful  and  suitably  located  places  of 
res(»rt  for  the  invalid,  and  the  climate  towards  the  foothills 
and  high  up  in  the  mountain  ciinyons  is  particularly  adapted 
to  i>atients  with  pulmonary  complaints.  These  localities  are 
not  affected  by  the  ocean  winds  to  any  extent,  and  the  climate 
is  fully  as  mild  and  dry,  and  perhaps  more  equable,  than  any 
t»tlu'r  clinuite  in  Southern  California.     Added  to  this  is  the 
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undoubted  fact  that  at  an  altitude  of  two  thousand  to  three 
thousand  feet,  there  are  no  fogs — a  desideratum  deserving  of 
special  mention.  At  one  place,  situated  twenty-one  liundred 
feet  above  San  Bernardino,  I  was  assured  tliat  neither  fog  nor 
frost  had  ever  been  observed  there  during  a  residence  of  some 
sixteen  years  of  the  present  proprietor.  During  the  four 
months — January,  February,  March,  and  April,  1883— the 
mean  temperature  for  January  was  42°;  for  February,  40.9°; 
for  March,  46°;  and  for  April,  50°.  The  highest  temperature 
in  1877  was  in  July,  88°,  and  the  lowest  was  in  December, 
38.6°. 

Nearly  all  the  mountain  canyons  abound  in  game  and  iish, 
and  the  water  is  deliciously  cool  and  pure.  Unfortunately, 
this  region  is  more  or  less  inaccessible,  although  yearly  more 
resorted  to  by  invalids  and  others  who  can  stand  being  jolted 
over  rather  rough  roads. 

Riverside  is  so  well  known,  and  the  climate,  among  other 
attractions,  has  such  a  well  deserved  reputation  that  it  seems 
quite  unnecessary  to  linger  in  this  delightful  region. 

Beyond  Kiverside,  to  tlje  west,  lies  a  picturesque  valley, 
called  Temescal.  The  valley  is  protected  by  the  Temescal 
range  on  the  west,  and  by  the  Tin  Mine  Hills  on  the  east. 
The  altitude  is  about  1,500  feet,  and  the  climate  is  exceed- 
ingly agreeable.  The  days  are  cool  and  exhilarating,  and  the 
night  air  exceptionally  dry  and  balmy.  The  mountain  sides 
are  covered  with  balsamic  shrubs  and  pines,  and  the  valley 
itself  contains  forests  of  oak  and  sycamore,  affording  most 
pleasant  and  picturesque  camping-grounds,  and  all  the  accom- 
paniments of  an  out-door  life  the  year  round.  In  cases  of 
general  debility,  in  nervous  disorders,  in  asthma  and  pulmon- 
ary troubles  is  this  climate  especially  suitable.  During  the 
past  ten  years  the  writer  has  sent  many  phthisical  patients 
to  this  valley,  with  the  greatest  benefit  U)  all,  some  of  whom 
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have  returned  well  nigli,  if  not  actually  cured.  The  Tenies- 
cal  House,  a  comfortable  and  commodiouB  hotel,  is  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  mountains  and  overlooks  the  entire  valley. 
There  are  some  warm  springs  here  also,  the  waters  of  which 
have  a  temperature  of  98°  Farh.,  are  alkaline  in  reaction,  and 
contain  sulphur  and  iron.  Not  a  few  rheumatics  and  persons 
with  skin  affections  resort  here  annually. 

The  mean  temperature  for  1881,  at  Teme^cal,  was  63**. 
Farther  south,  some  fifteen  miles  from  Temescal,  lies  the 
"  lake  region  of  San  Diego  County."  The  Big  Laguna,  or, 
as  it  is  now  called,  "Elsinore,"  is  a  long  plain,  in  the  midst 
of  which  is  a  lake  about  five  miles  in  length  by  one  mile 
wide.  The  water  is  fresh,  although  when  the  lake  becomes 
low  it  has  a  brackish  taste.  The  climate  is  dry  and  warm, 
and  in  the  summer  the  winds  are  disagreeable  and  sometimes 
blow  down  the  valley  furiously  during  three  or  four  hours 
of  the  day. 

On  account  of  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  locality,  the 
abundance  of  game  and  the  exceeding  dryness  of  the  air, 
many  people  resort  here  every  year  for  recreation  and  health. 
There  are  also  some  hot  springs  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
lake  which  are  spoken  of  highly  by  those  who  have  tried 
them.  They  are  mostly  sulphurous,  are  alkaline  in  reaction 
and  have  a  temperature  of  110°  Fahr. 

Temecula,  some  fifteen  miles  from  Elsinore,  is  a  long, 
fertile  valley,  some  1200  feet  above  the  sea,  surrounded  by 
chains  of  mountains,  and  the  view  of  which  is  indescribably 
grand.  Tbe  climate  is  distinguished  by  its  being  exception- 
ally bracing  and  dry,  and  although  colder  in  Winter  than  the 
coast  regions,  it  is  also  more  stimulating.  It  is  suitable  for 
nervous,  weakly  patients,  for  many  asthmatics,  and  in  certain 
forms  of  pulmonaiy  disease,  a  most  admirable  locality.  The 
writer  met  several    persons  who    had  been  sufferers   from 
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asthma,  and  who,  while  residing  in  the  valley,  had  entire 
iiiinumity  from  the  effects  of  this  hydra-headed  monster. 
The  following  meteorological  record  was  kept  by  the  writer 
from  July,' 1881,  to  July,  1882:  Mean  daily  range  in  July, 
1881, 10.42°;  in  August,  10.71°;  in  September,  10°;  in  October, 
9.02°  in  November,  10°;  in  December,  11.60°;  in  January, 
1882,9.72°;  in  February,  8.85°;  in  March,  9.10°;  in  April, 
10°;  in  May,  11.10°;  in  June,  8°.  The  relative  humidity 
for  the  months  of  July,  August,  September,  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December,  1881,  was  respectively,  forty-two  per  cent, 
forty,  thirty-four,  thirty-six,  thirty-four,  thirty-two;  and  for 
the  months  of  February,  March  and  April,  1882,  respectively 
sixty-one  per  cent,  sixty-two,  and  fifty-one. 

Strong  west  and  southwest  winds  prevail  during  the  Sum- 
mer heats,  but  to  most  people  they  are  not  objectionable. 

Near  Temecula,  four  miles  from  the  station  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Southern  Railroad,  are  situated  the  "Aguas  Cali- 
entas,"  hot  springs,  which  have  had  for  over  a  century  a  wide 
reputation.  They  are  among  the  foothills,  and  remarkably 
well  protected  from  strong  winds,  and  the  air  is  so  still  that 
out-of-door  bathing  may  be  indulged  in  without  danger  of 
taking  cold,  most  of  the  year.  The  water  is  highly  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur,  and  issues  from  the  ground  at  a  temper- 
ature of  144°  Farh. 

There  are  many  places  that  might  be  mentioned  as  being 
suitably  located,  not  only  in  this  region,  but  also  throughout 
San  Diego  County,  but  it  will  be  impossible  within  the  limits 
of  this  article  to  go  further. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  notes,  however,  without  making  a 
l)rlef  reference  to  the  almost  unknown,  but  none  the  less 
interesting  "pine  regions''  of  Southern  California,  All 
hlong  the  eastern  and  northern  exposures  of  the  San  Ber- 
nardino, San  Jacinto  and  Smith's  mountains,  pineries  are  found. 
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REPORT  ON  INDIGENOUS  BOTANY. 


BY  W.  P.  GIBBONS,  M.  !>.,  OF  ALAMEDA,  OFrAIRMAN. 


The  report  on  Medical  Botany  is  necessarily  imperfect, 
owing  to  difficulticB  which  may  he  surmonnted  on  future 
occasions. 

Attention  will  he  directed  to  the  following  named  plants, 
accompanied  with  specimens: 

Serpentaria,  U.  S. 

Arhtolochia^  Tourn.  Pipe  Vine^  a  name  derived  from 
two  (yreek  words,  signifying  ea?e^W<?7i^,  and  afein/ile  hi  child- 
hirth.  From  the  plant  heing  formerly  considered  to  aid  the 
expulsion  of  the  placenta  and  to  promote  the  lochial  discharge. 
The  plant  helongs  to  the  natural  order,  Aristoloehiacece.  The 
roots  and  leaves  of  several  species  of  aristolochia  have  been 
used  in  medicine  for  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Several 
are  officinal  in  the  United  States  Dispensatory.  Over  one 
hundred  and  seventy  are  distributed  over  the  world.  They 
are  mostly  woody  climbers  of  small  dimensions.  The  Pa- 
cific Coast  species,  A,  Calif ar^nica^  Torrey^  is  perhaps  the 
largest  representative  of  the  genus.  It  is  found  along  the 
coast  from  Monterey  to  Marin  County,  and  in  Tuolumne 
County,  eastward.  I  have  seen  specimens  of  it  three  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  with  branches  running  among  surround- 
ing trees,  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  in  length.  There  is 
no  essential  difference  in  medical  properties,  between  our  spe- 
cies and  the  A.  Serpentaria  of  the  Dispensatory,  hence  it  will 
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\fe  unnecessary  to  i>ccup\  space  in  repeatin^r  its  therapeutic 
liistory.  Tlie  (California  species  commends  itself  to  notice  on 
account  of  the  size  of  its  roots  when  compared  with  Serpen- 
fana.  Tlie  officinal  dnicr  comes  to  market  in  siuall  lihrtms 
r«H>ts,  presenting  a  marked  contrast  with  our  species,  which 
has  roots  from  .25  to  1.5  inch  diameter. 

Natiral  Order  CoMinisrr.E. 

Artemema^  Linn.^  Wonnwoo<h  Sage  Bi^ush,  This  is  a 
large  genus  of  plants,  l>elonging  mostly  to  northern  Asia  and 
Europe.  Artemis  was  one  of  the  names  of  Diana,  Goddess 
of  Chastity.  The  plant  is  said  to  have  heen  named  after  her, 
on  account  of  its  having  heen  used  in  hringing  on  early 
pul)ert)\  Pliny  says  it  was  named  after  Artemesia,  Queen  of 
Mausolus,  King  of  Caria. 

^1.  Contra^  A.  Ab»inih!nm^  and  other  species  are  oflScinal. 
The  name  of  the  last  indicates  one  of  its  principal  uses. 
There  are  eleven  species  found  in  California.  Though  all  of 
them  prohahly  have  similar  properties,  only  one  will  here  l)e 
noticed:  ^1.  Calif  arnica^  Less,;  syn.foliosa  of  Nuttall;  all 
the  other  species  are  perennial.  One  section  of  the  genus 
(^1.  Triilentata^  Xntt.\  represents  the  SMje  bush  or  sa^e  brvsh^ 
which  is  so  extensively  diffused  over  the  arid  portions  of  the 
State,  growing  from  three  to  six  feet  high,  and  in  places 
forming  dense  chapparals. 

Artemesia  is  one  of  the  oldest  menihers  of  the  pharma- 
copoeia. It  was  regarded  as  discutient,  aperient,  antiseptic, 
antispasmodic,  stomachic,  and  tonic;  it  was  used  as  an  em- 
menagogue,  and  to  expel  the  secundines;  it  was  taken  in- 
ternally, and  applied  externally.  Modern  therapeutics  does 
not  seem  to  have  added  much  to  the  medical  range  of  the 
plant.  Its  active  principle,  santonin^  is  regarded  almost  as 
a  specific  in   killing  lumhricoides;    but  it  does    not    expel 
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them.  According  tx)  Calloud,  it  imparts  a  yellow  tint  (xwi- 
tAopmu)y  to  objects  seen  through  the  vision.  It  lias  a 
slightly  narcotic  effect  on  the  brain.  Martin  &  (ruepin  found 
it  advantageous  in  amaurosis. — U.  S.  D.  It  is  conceded  that 
further  investigations  into  the  merits  of  artemesia  are 
desirable. 

Its  proximate  principles  are  volatile  oil,  succinic  acid  and 
santonin,  and  in  A.  Dracunculus^  anethol. 

The  activity  of  our  California  species  is  undoubted.  On 
and  over  our  foothills,  A.  Californica  grows  abundantly  in 
patches  of  low,  shrubby  masses.  The  cotton-tailed  rabbit 
has  his  habitat  over  hills,  cations  and  plains.  This  little  ani- 
mal is  infested  with  a  tape  worm,  recently  described  by  Dr. 
Harkness.  In  certain  localities  where  artemesia  does  not 
grow,  almost  every  rabbit  has  one  or  more  of  these  para- 
sites. I  have  opened  twelve,  one  after  another,  and  each 
contained  one,  and  some  two  of  these  entozoa.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  artemesia,  rabbits  are  very  fond  of  taking  shelter 
under  its  thick  bushy  foliage,  and  an  old  hunter  assured  me 
that  such  as  were  shot  in  these  localities  were  always  free 
from  vermin.  This  incident  alone,  if  unsupported  by  any 
other  evidence,  indicates  the  value  of  our  California  plant. 
Among  old  Spanish  residents,  different  species  of  artemesia 
have  reputation  for  remedial  virtues.  They  are  especially 
valued  for  rheumatism,  and  used  in  vapor  baths,  either  steeped 
in  hot  water  or  wrapped  in  hot  cloths,  over  which  hot  bricks 
are  laid.  The  ascending  vapor  is  conducted  over  the  body  by 
wrapping  a  blanket  around  the  neck. 

Belonging  to  the  same  Natural  Order  as  the  preceding,  is 
Griiidelia^  a  genus  at  present  including  four  California  spe- 
cies. More  than  twelve  years  ago  I  read  a  paper  before  this 
Society  directing  attention  to  its  properties  as  a  remedy  in 
asthma,     It  has  since  been  e>^tensively  tried  with  varying 
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success  iu  this  disease,  and  its  properties  are  so  far  suhstau- 
tiated  that  it  now  has  a  place  in  the  United  States  Dispensa- 
tory; yet  the  profession,  in  California,  at  least,  is  not  fully 
satisfied  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  primary  rank  as  a  therapeutic 
agent.  It  has  tailed  in  the  practice  of  many  of  our  best  phy- 
sicians. Dr.  Tyrrell,  of  Sacramento,  has  recently  written  to 
me  that  he  has  "  used  it  without  deriving  that  benefit  ^leliich 
I  had  expected ;  but  as  I  used  fluid  extract,  as  prepared  hy 
the  apothecary,  perhaps  the  mode  of  exhibiting  it  was  nut 
calculated  to  obtain  the  best  effects  of  the  drug." 

These  failures  are  in  singular  contrast  with  the  inarkcHi 
success  of  cases  which  have  come  under  my  care.     I  hH%"e 
now  been  using  it  steadily  for  more  than  fourteen  years,  with 
confidence  in  results.     There  is  no  doubt  that  this  discrep- 
ancy of  action   may  be  partially  attributed   to  tlie   mode  of 
preparing  the  drug.    I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  having 
the  analysis  completed,  and  of  testing  the  products  physio- 
logically and  therapeutically.      Here  is  a  specimen  of   the 
ether  extract,  another  of   the  alcoholic  extract,  and  a  third  of 
the  aqueous  extract,  yielded  by  the  residuum  after  being  ex- 
hausted by  alcohol  and  ether.     It  will  be  observed  that  the 
aqueous  extract  yields  in  bulk  and  weight  a  greater  product 
than  the  others.     I  am  not  warranted  in  saying  in  which  of 
these,  or  in  how  many,  the  active  principle  is  contained;  but 
so  long  as  this  problem  remains  unsolved,  so  long  will  uncer- 
tainty follow  the  use  of  the  different  formulse.     I  have  uni- 
formly used  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  and  flowers.     A  small 
quantity  of  borate  of  soda  facilitates  the  solution  of  the  oleo- 
resins.     It  will  be  found  advantageous  in  many  cases  to  add 
bromide  of  ammonia  to  the  infusion.     The  following  formula 
may  be  taken  as  a  standard  preparation : 


\ 
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Grindelia,  zjv, 
Sodee  boras,  zj, 
Aq.  bull.,  Oj. 
Put  in  a  covered  vessel  and  macerate  for  two  hours. . 

This  infusion  will  not  keep  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
(lose  is  half  an  ounce  every  five  minutes,  till  nausea  or  emesis 
IS  produced;  then  continued  at  longer  intervals  until  perma- 
nent relief  is  obtained.  Some  cases  may  require  a  pint  of 
the  infusion,  or  even  more,  before  the  spasm  is  arrested. 
When  the  attack  is  induced  by  acute  bronchitis  or  pulmonary 
catarrh,  no  good  results  will  follow  this  treatment.  As  a 
preliminary  measure  in  such  cases,  five  grains  of  calomel, 
divided  in  half-grain  doses,  and  given  every  five  minutes,  fol- 
lowed in  half  an  hour  by  an  emetic  of  tartarized  antimony, 
and  its  action  kept  up  until  the  mucous  rale  disappears,  will 
prepare  the  system  for  the  grindelia.  Should  it  be  argued 
that  the  calomel  and  antimony  effect  the  cure  before  the  grin- 
delia is  administered,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  this  is  not  in 
accordance  with  my  experience.  Tiiey  may  produce  a  tem- 
porary alleviation  of  spasms,  but  no  cure  will  be  effected. 
The  following  cases  illustrate  the  foregoing  principles: 

1.  James  B.,  aet.  40;  spare  habit  and  good  general  health; 
had  been  subject  to  severe  attacks  of  asthma  for  several  years, 
which  would  recur  every  two  or  three  months.  Was  called 
to  him  at  2  a.  m.;  he  had  an  unusually  severe  attack;  great 
diflSculty  of  respiration;  gave  five  grains  of  calomel,  followed 
by  an  emetic.  He  insisted  on  my  remaining  with  him  for 
three  hours.  He  threw  up  considerable  mucous,  but  was  not 
relieved  of  the  spasm.  At  8  a.  m.  commenced  giving  infu- 
sion of  grindelia,  half  an  ounce  every  five  minutes.  In  one 
hour  the  spasm  abated.  I  left  him  a  pint  bottle  of  the  infu- 
sion, which  he  used  in  the  course  of  a  week.     He  said  he  was 
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perfectly  cured.      Did  not  see  him  'again  for  two  years.      lie 
had  been  entirely  free  from  the  disease  in  the  interval. 

2.  George  C,  a*t.  35,  feeble  and  emaciated;  severe  attack 
of  asthma  every  time  he  was  exposed  to  currents  of  air;  hail 
been  out  of  health  for  several  years;  now  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  phthisis.  Occasionally  the  spasms  were  relieved  by 
grindelia:   died   in  two  years  after  he  came  under  my  notice. 

3.  Edward  B.,  jet.  14,  stout,  healthy  boy;  subject  to  severe 
attacks  of  spasmodic  asthma  every  two  or  three  months.  The 
usual  doses  of  infusion  relieved  him  in  two  hours.  Had  a 
return  of  the  disease  two  months  after,  and  was  relieved  in  a 
few  hours  without  any  other  treatment.  No  recurrence  for 
live  years. 

4.  James  (t.,  ast  35,  a  miner;  every  Autumn  for  years 
past  had  a  severe  attack  of  asthma.  Came  to  my  office  to  be 
examined;  no  complication  discovered;  felt  moderately  well 
at  the  time,  and  concluded  to  undergo  no  treatment.  A  few- 
days  after  was  called  to  him  at  1  a.  m.  On  entering  his  room 
he  said  he  was  dying;  that  he  never  had  such  a  severe  attack, 
and  only  wished  to  be  let  off  easy.  Knowing  his  case  before- 
hand, I  had  taken  some  grindelia  with  me.  Began  half -ounce 
doses  every  live  minutes.  In  half  an  hour  he  vomited  con- 
siderable thick  mucous;  in  one  hour  the  spasm  abated  and 
he  was  breathing  comfortably.  In  two  hours  1  left  him,  ap- 
parently well.  Next  morning  he  walked  into  his  garden;  a 
relapse  occurred.  He  was  kept  in  bed  for  a  week,  and  got  up 
perfectly  well.  This  was  six  years  ago,  and  he  has  had  no 
attack  since.  ' 

5.  Charlotte  E.,  «et.  20;  from  childhood  has  been  delicate 
and  subject  to  asthma.  Her  parents  removed  from  San 
Francisco  to  Alameda,  by  the  advice  of  her  physician,  seven 
years  ago.  Change  of  locality  did  no  permanent  benefit. 
Came  under  my  charge  two  years  ago,  suffering  from  a  severe 
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paroxysm  of  asthma,  induced  by  a  recent  attack  of  bronchitis. 
She  had  also  emphysema  of  the  hmgs.  Calomel  and  emetic, 
followed  by  grindelia  in  the  usual  doses;  relieved  in  two 
days.  Has  had  three  severe  attacks  since,  all  induced  by 
bronchitis,  incident  to  exposure.  Her  case  is  materially  im- 
proved, and  she  has  no  paroxysms,  except  after  taking  cold. 

6.  Edward  T.,  aet.  18,  robust  and  healthy;  subject  to  se- 
vere attacks  every  month  or  so  for  years  past,  ordinary  treat- 
ment being  of  no  avail.  Six  months  ago  had  a  spasmodic 
paroxysm;  gave  him  grindelia  in  the  ordinary  doses.  He 
was  relieved  in  one  hour,  and  was  exempt  from  the  disease 
for  three  months,  when  another  occurred  as  a  sequence  of 
pulmonary  catarrh;  gave  him  calomel  and  an  emetic,  fol- 
lowed by  grindelia;  somewhat  relieved,  but  the  asthma  con- 
tinued for  twenty-four  hours.  He  was  at  his  sister's  resi- 
dence, a  mile  away  from  home.  I  had  him  removed,  and  al- 
most immediately  he  began  to  improve.  He  was  well  in 
twenty-four  hours  more,  since  which  time  (three  months)  he 
lias  had  no  other  attack. 

These  cases  include  typical  forms  of  this  disease,  such  as 
are  of  common  occurrence.  The  fact  that  such  uncertain  re- 
suits  have  followed  the  administration  of  this  drug,  is  not 
evidence  of  its  being  unreliable,  but  rather  that  its  pharma- 
ceutical preparations  are  either  inert  or  contain  uncertain 
proportions  of  its  active  principle. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  information  on  this  point,  1 
called  at  one  of  the  extensive  drug  stores  in  this  city,  which 
manufactures  fluid  extracts.  Neither  of  the  principals  being 
in,  I  was  referred  to  a  leading  employe  and  informed,  in 
answer  to  queries,  that  their  fluid  extract  was  prepared  with 
dilute  alcohol — that  they  sold  immense  quantities  of  it — 
that  it  was  nothing  to  them  whether  it  cured,  or  did  not  cure 
asthma — that  their  object  was  to  make  a  saleable  article,  and 
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body  of   physicians,  in   establisliing  the  physiological   and 

therapeutical  action  of  products. 

To  meet  these  requirements,  I  respectfully  suggest  to  this 

Society,  the  propriety  of  making  application  to  the  next 
Legislature,  for  a  small  appropriation — not  exceeding  $4,000 
ill  two  years — to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry in  the  State  University,  in^  making  complete  analyses  of 
plants  and  mineral  waters  of  the  State,  under  the  direction 
of  tlie  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  California,  and  to 
pass  over  the  results  of  the  analysis  to  said  Society  for  ex- 
perimental purposes. 

Surely,  if  the  Legislature  can  afford  to  appropriate  ten 
times  this  amount  to  horse-racing  and  collateral  gambling 
operations,  it  can  do  a  little  to  promote  the  health  of  its 
State  jockeys  and  save  their  valuable  horses  from  loco  and 
other  poisonous  plants. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    COMMITTEE    ON    HYGIENE. 


State  Boards  of  Health  and  the  Medical  FrofessioiL 


BY  F.  W.  HATCH,  M.  D. 


Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the  Society:  Among 
the  radical  advances  which  have  been  brought  about  in  public 
sentiment  during  the  past  twenty  years,  as  well  in  theory  as 
in  the  practical  results  arising  therefrom,  none  have  been  more 
clearly  pronounced,  or  have  taken  a  firmer  hold  upon  the  com- 
munity, than  that  witnessed  in  the  gradual  but  widespread 
recognition  of  the  utility  of  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
disease.  This  has  not  been  confined  to  any  one  class  of  so- 
ciety or  any  single  profession.  It  pervades  all  classes;  it  has 
interwoven  itself  in  the  popular  mind  as  a  settled  conviction. 
It  has  become  ingrafted  in  the  current  literature  of  the  day, 
and  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  interesting  problem  in 
popular  science. 

That  many  of  the  diseases  which  atHict  mankind  are  pre- 
ventable, is  a  maxim  as  old  as  Hippocrates  himself,  and  un- 
derstood by  every  physician  since  his  day.  It  is  a  truth,  the 
natural  and  irresistible  result  of  the  study  of  disease  and  its 
causes.  But,  although  the  intelligent  and  conscientious  phy- 
sician has  probably  always,  on  all  proper  occasions  in  the 
course  of  his  professional  intercourse  with  those  intrusted  to 
his  care,  given  due  warning  and  instruction  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  disease  may  In?  avoided,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  thftt  his  ofljce  hns  been  to  deal  rather  with  the  cure  than 
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the  prevention  of  Bickness.     It  is  only  within  comparatively 
recent  years  that  these  two  offices  have  been  assigned  their 
true  relation,  and  the  medical  adviser  of  a  family  has  come  to 
recognize  not  only  the  duty  of  prescribing  the  appropriate 
reinedyfor  present  disease,  bnt  that  the  highest  achievements 
of    medical  skill  are  to  be  attained  by  the  discovery  of  the 
causes  by  which  disease    may  be   induced  and    its  ravages 
avoided.     In  the  interest  of  this  important  subject  the  liter- 
ature of  the  profession  is  being  enriched  day  by  day.     The 
researches  of  Pasteur,  of  Koch,  Klein,  and  others  have  thrown 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  etiological  history  of  many  diseases, 
opening  up  a  Held  of  labor  in  which  the  proudest  triumphs  of 
me<lical  science  are  to  be  accomplished. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report,  however,  to  enter  upon 
a  review  of  the  laborious  investigations  by  which  the  germ 
theory  of  disease  has  been  sought  to  be  established,  or  to  spec- 
ulate upon  its  ultimate  influence  upon  the  prevention  and  pro- 
phylactic treatment  of  disease.     It  is  alluded  to  rather  with 
the  view  of  illustrating  the  general  tendency  of  medical  study — 
that  active  spirit  of  inquiry  which  seeks  to  search  out  the  causes 
of  the  so-called  infectious  diseases  with  reference  more  to  their 
prevention  than  their  cure.     God  speed  the  day  when  the  veil 
which  has  so  long  obscured  this  subject  may  be  lifted,  and  it 
slmll  be  the  glory  of  the  medical  profession  to  do  for  yellow 
fever,  cholera,  and  other  epidemic  diseases — and,  may  I  not 
also  add  of  tuberculosis? — that  which  Jenner,  a  century  ago, 
achieved  for  varioloid! 

The  tendency  of  the  age  towards  investigation  into  the  pre- 
ventable causes  of  disease  is  yet  further  shown  by  the  numer- 
ous publications  which  have  recently  appeared  upon  the 
various  subjects  embraced  in  sanitary  studies.  Some  of  these 
are  designed  for  medical  instruction  and  to  awaken  an  inter- 
est among  the  profession  in  matters  which,  it  is  assumed, 
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with  doubtless  much  truth,  have  too  little  oecapied  profes- 
sional attention,  but  many  of  them  for  popular  reading,  to 
spread  among  the  people  a  general  knowledge  of  the  common 
causes  of  disease  and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  avoided* 
to  point  out  to  them  the  various  insanitary  conditions  so  uni- 
versally prevalent,  the  methods  by  which  they  may  be  ci>r- 
rected,  and  the  danger  attending  their  neglect.  I  believe 
that  much  real  good  has  resulted  from  these  publications; 
that  a  spirit  of  inquiry  has  been  aroused;  that  conviction  has 
taken  the  place  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  who  were  dis- 
p>sed  to  cavil  at  sanitary  rules  and  restrictions,  and  that  a 
more  ready  acquiescence  is  generally  manifested  than  for- 
merly in  the  regulations  adopted  for  the  hygienic  improve- 
ment of  our  cities. 

The  establishment  of  Boards  of  Health  has  been  one  of 
the  fruits  of  this  increasing  intelligence  among  the  people, 
the  best  possible  evidence  of  popular  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portant purposes  they  are  designed  to  fultill;  and  these,  in 
turn,  by  intelligent  and  well-directed  efforts  to  improve  the 
sanitary  condition  of  towns  and  cities,  and  by  other  practical 
demonstrations  of  their  utility,  have  served  to  keep  alive  in 
the  public  mind  a  recognition  of  the  truth,  that  to  preserve 
health  the  causes  of  disease  are  to  l)e  avoided. 

The  first  noteworthy  step  in  this  direction,  one  which 
marked  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  sanitary  work, 
was  the  creation  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  of  a 
State  Board  of  Health,  in  1869.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  '*  first 
permanent  Inxly  "  in  the  United  States,  **  appointed  by  State 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease, and  for  warning  the  people  in  relation  thereto."  It 
was  accoinplishe<l  by  cooperation  between  the  laity  and  the 
profession,  but  mainly  by  the  energetic  action  of  the  former; 
''for,*'  as  stated  by  Dr.  Bowditch,  **  the  laity,  thningh  its 
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legislative  and  executive  officials,  vastly  more  than  the  pro- 
fession in  its  limited  sphere  of  action,  must  sustain  all  efforts 
for  the  thorough  and  systematic  study  of  the  causes  of  disease." 
An  example  having  so  much  to  commend  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  all  reflecting  citizens  in  and  without  the  profession, 
could  not  long  fail  to  have  its  influence  upon  the  conduct  of 
other  States.     In  the  following  year — 1870 — a  response  was 
heard  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  through  the  action  of 
the  National  Congress;  one  year  later — 1871 — California  and 
Virginia  fell  into  line;  and  since  then, under  the  stimulus  of 
a  healthy  public  sentiment,  thirty-four  States  have  been  added 
to  the  list,  making  a  total  of  thirty-eight  State  Governments 
enlisted,  under  varying  and  more  or  less  effective  statutes,  in 
the  great  work  of  public  sanitation — laboring  under  m^ny 
obstacles,  with  small  means,  and  sometimes,  unhappily,  with 
opposition  even  from  those  whose  support  they  had  a  right  to 
expect,  yet  with  hopeful  energy,  to  perfect  and  promote  the 
scheme  of  Preventive  Medicine. 

Of  the  benefits  resulting  from  these  organizations  it  is  per- 
haps too  soon  to  form  a  proper  estimate.  The  work  of  social 
reform  is  always  slow.  To  break  in  upon  old  established 
habits,  to  uproot  settled  customs,  to  convince  thje  great  mass 
of  the  people  that  the  habits  which  their  fathers  followed  and 
in  which  they  had  lived  perhaps  to  a  ripe  old  age,  were  fraught 
with  danger,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  the  sanitarian 
has  to  accomplish.  Even  the  oldest  of  these  State  Boards  is 
yet  too  young  to  witness  the  full  fruition  of  its  labors.  Yet 
are  they  surely,  gradually  developing  in  power  and  influence, 
and  perhaps  before  the  beginning  of  another  century  dawns 
upon  the  world  they  will  challenge  the  admiration  of  those 
who  now  most  doubt  their  utiility. 

Several  circumstances  have  concurred,  if  not  indeed  to 
weaken  the  influence  of  these  Boards  of   Health,  at  least  to 
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obscure  or  to  make  it  less  appreciable  at  this  time.  One  t>f 
these  is  the  want  of  a  really  perfect  system  of  registration, 
covering  a  sufficient  number  of  years  to  form  a  reliable  basis 
for  calculation.  "  I  was  desirous  of  learning,"  says  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch,  in  his  Centennial  Address,  "whether  we  had  proof, 
from  reliable  statistics,  that  a  man  lives  longer  now  than  he 
did  a  century  ago.  This  I  believed  to  be  true,  if  w:e  may 
.judge  from  past  history,  wherefrom  it  seems  that  the  duration 
of  life  has  steadily  been  augmenting  with  advancing  civiliza- 
tion. To  get  accurate  data,  I  consulted  some  noted  experts 
in  the  community,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  satisfac- 
tory replies.  Not  one  of  them  could  refer  me  to  printed 
vital  statistics  proving  the  fact  for  these  United  States." 
Yet  Massachusetts  began  the  work  of  registration  in  1843; 
Connecticut  in  1845;  Vermont  in  1857. 

In  Rhode  Island,  whose  registration  system  has  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best,  the  statistics  of  ten  years — 1872  to 
1881 — show  the  annual  death-rate  for  the  first  half  of  the 
period  to  have  been  17.7,  and  for  the  latter  half,  17.2  per  one 
thousand  of  p  )pulation.  The  Registration  Act  for  this  State 
dates  from  1853. 

But,  little  practical  information  can  be  gained  from  such 
partial  statistical  calculations. 

Then,  again,  the  population  has  been  continually  changing. 
The  tendency  has  been  towards  aggregation  in  towns  and 
cities,  with  the  usual  effect  of  density  of  population  upon  the 
death-rate.  In  Massachusetts,  while  only  6.7  of  the  popula- 
tion dwelt  in  towns  containing  ten  thousand  or  more  inhabi- 
tants, in  1800,  such  towns  contained  48.7  of  the  total  popu- 
lation in  1870.  The  same  general  fact  is  observed,  yet  not 
perhaps  sustainable  by  statistical  records,  of  other  States  in 
which  Health  Boards  have  been  organized,  and  has  been  com- 
mented upon  by  the  Registrar  General  (England)  in  his  thir- 
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ty-fourtli  Annual  Report.  "  In  the  last  thirty  years,"  says 
Dr.  Farr,  "  the  towns  of  England  have  increased  from  five 
hundred  and  eighty  to  nine  hundred  and  thirty -eight;  the 
population  from  nine  to  fourteen  millions;"  and,  while  this 
fact  tended  to  prevent  the  actual  demonstration  of  how  much 
good  had  been  done  by  the  earnest  labors  of  the  sanitarians, 
or  to  what  extent  disease  had  been  averted,  he  adds:  "The 
health  of  the  whole  population  has  remained  stationary." — 
Buck^s  Hygiene, 

Then,  again,  we  have  the  opposing  influence  of  heredity^ 
tending  to  maintain  the  death-rate  from  certain  diseases,  and 
to  shorten  the  term  of  human  life.  Is  it  too  much  to  believe 
that  State  Preventive  Medicine  will  eventually  triumph  even 
over  this? 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  which,  with 
others,  render  it  difficult  to  put  a  true  value  upon  sanitary 
work,  especially  in  the  United  States,  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  great  and  substantial  benefits  have  not  already  re- 
sulted. 

One  of  the  most  important  ottices  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  is  to  disseminate  information  among  the  people. 
This  has  been  liberally  done  by  tracts  upon  various  subjects, 
widely  distributed — tracts  upon  the  prevention  and  hygienic 
management  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  such  as 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  small-pox, cholera,  and  diphtheria;  the 
management  of  infants;  the  resuscitation  of  the  drowned,  <?^ 
cetera.  Believing  that  very  many  of  the  diseases  which  occur 
are  due  to  prevalent  insanitary  conditions,  to  defective  drain- 
age and  sewerage,  to  crov(ded  and  unventilated  tenement 
houses,  to  uncleanliness  in  cities  and  even  at  our  very  doors,  and 
to  the  common  factors  of  polluted  air,  soil,  and  water,  a  warn- 
ing voice  has  been  lifted  up,  now  radiating  from  the  capitals 
of  thirty-eight  States,  depicting  their  evils,  and  teaching  how 
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tlu*Y  uiHj  W  Hvoideil.  It  is  impossible  that  works  of  tliu 
elmrHcter  should  not  have  produced  good  results,  which, 
tliough  now  iimppreiMahle  in  their  effect  upon  large  masse:!^  af 
{H^pulHtiou,  will  ultimately  he  demonstrated  by  the  admittad 
diminution  of  human  suffering  and  the  prolongation  of  the 
term  of  human  life. 

We  may  form  some  conception  of  what  may  in  time  I>e 
expei^teil  from  the  efforts  alluded  to,  from  what  may  be  i»huvm 
to  have  been  effected  in  England. 

A  century  ago,  the  death-rate  of  London  was  eighty  per 
l,iH)Oof  its  jK>pulation;  now  it  is  twenty-three  ^r  1^000^  Hud 
by  some,  set  down  at  only  twenty  per  1,000.     Dr.  Buchanan 
has  shown  that  the  mean  death-rate  in   twelve  towns  in  Eng- 
land was  reduced  from   an  average  of   25.6  per  1,000  for 
many   years   before    the   introduction   and    enforcement    of 
stringent  sanitary  measures,  such  as  drainage  and  sewerage 
to  21.7  per  1,000  after  their  introduction,  and  that  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  mortality  by  typhoid  fever  alone  was  not  les^ 
than  47.6  per  cent.     An    equally  gratifying  reduction   was 
effected  in  the  death-rate  of  consumption. 

(Commenting  upon  these  records,  Mr.  John  Simon  remarks 
that  they  '*  serve  to  contute  persons  who  despaired,  or  affected 
to  despair,  of  any  great  preventability  of  disease;  but  still 
more  to  justify  in  the  public  eye,  and  to  encourage  in  some 
of  the  noblest  of  human  labors,  those  who  for  many  long 
years  have  been  spending  their  powers  in  this  endeavor,  and 
to  whom  it  will  be  the  best  of  rewards  to  see  demonstrations 
of  the  good  they  have  wrought." — Btick^s  Hygiene, 

Tlie  Registrar-General  of  England,  in  his  last  annual 
report — 1881 — adds  testimony  to  this  effect:  ''There  is 
nothing  in  the  series  of  annual  reports  issued  by  this 
office  that  comes  out  more  distinctly  and  unmistakably 
than  the  wonderful    effects  which   the   sanitary   operations 
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of    the    last  decade   have   had    in  saving   life.     The   death- 
rate   for  this  year,  in  England  was  18.9  per  1,000   living. 
The     death-rate   in    the    urban    population,   consisting    of 
soiiie   fifteen   and  a  half  million   persons,    was    20.3,  while 
that  of  the  rural  population,  comprising  some  ten  and  a  half 
million  of  persons,  was  16.8.     Comparing  the  years  1862-71 
with  those  of  1872-81,  the  deaths  in  the  latter  were  so  much 
less  in  proportion  that  392,749  persons  who,  under  the  old 
regime,  would  have  died,  were  as  a  matter  of  fact,  still  liv- 
ing  at   the  close  of  1881.     Add   to   these  saved   lives  the 
avoidance  of  at  least  four  times  as  many  attacks  of    non- 
fatal illness,  and  we  have  the   total  profits  as  yet  received 
from  sanitary  expenditure."     The  Registrar  further  states, 
that   the  average  annual  death-rate  for  1862-71  had  been 
22.6,   "and   there  were   no    indications   whatsoever   of  any 
tendency  of  the  rate  to  fall  lower.     Indeed  in  1871,  the  final 
year  of  this  period,  the  rate  was  exactly  the  average,  viz: 
22.6.     Tlie  act  came  into  force,  and  at  once  the  rate  began  to 
fall,  and  continued  to  fall  year  by  year  with  almost  unbroken 
regularity,   until  in  1881  it  was,  as  above  stated,  no  more 
than  18.9." — Seventh  Report^  State  Board  of  Healthy  New 
Jersey. 

Of  the  part  performed  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
California  in  the  general  reformatory  movement,  it  does  not 
l)ecome  me  to  speak.  The  future  will  determine.  But  it  is 
not  out  of  place  to  suggest  that  however  faithfully  and  ac- 
tively that  Board  may  exert  itself,  it  will  fall  far  short  of  its 
most  important  and  needful  purposes  unless  sustained  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  medical  profession  'at  large. 
Tliis  cooperation  is  needed: 

First — In  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  local 
Boards  of  Health.  It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that 
no  really  effective  sanitary  work  can  be  performed,  no  satis- 
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factory   progress    made   without   the  aid  of   local   auxiliary 
boards  in  different  parts  of  the  State  to  whom  the  various 
questions  and  measures  which  affect  the  health   interests  of 
communities  may  be  intrusted,  who  shall  devise  and  direct 
the  methods  for  the  sanitation  of  towns,  for  securing  cleanli- 
ness, providing  for  drainage,  initiate  plans  for  sewerage,  and 
enforce  the  proper  means  for  the  prevention  or  arrest  of  epi- 
demic, contagious,  or  infectious  diseases  within  their  several 
jurisdictions.     How  much  may  be  accomplished,  in  the  latter 
direction    especially,    by    timely   and    judicious    action,    by 
organized  effort,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  a  contagious 
disease  in  every  community,  every  intelligent  physician  well 
knows.     The  bulletins  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  the 
past  four  years  and  the  published  literature  of  the  profession 
afford  many  striking  examples. 

There  is  probably,  no  city  or  town  of  which  it  can  be  said 
that  no  sanitary  supervision  is  needed,  or  where  cleanliness 
and  other  hygienic  conditions  are  unexceptionable.  Go  into 
the  alleys  of  even  our  best  cities,  and  the  rear  yards  of  some  of 
their  most  conspicuous  and  elegant  residences,  and  the  careful 
observer  will  frequently  discover  much  needed  work  for  the 
officer  of  health.  The  State  Board  may  issue  its  tracts  and 
distribute  them  broadcast  over  the  land,  but  unless  its  efforts 
are  seconded  by  local  authority,  unless  attention  is  di- 
rected to  the  subject  by  the  local  profession  and  enforced  by 
the  mystical  authority,  which  the  medical  adviser  of  a  family 
may  always  wield,  they  will,  as  a  rule,  avail  but  little. 
These  tracts  may  or  may  not  be  read;  or  if  read  are  soon 
buried  in  oblivion. 

There  is  no  more  powerful  or  efficient  stimulus  to  human 
action  than  fear,  and  though  general  alarm  in  the  actual  or 
threatened  presence  of  an  epidemic  is  not  to  be  encouraged, 
but  rather  to   be  deprecated,  a  true  appreciation  of  the  im- 
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portance  of   rational   methods  of   prevention  and  a  proper 

apprehension  of  the  danger  of  neglecting  them,  are  to  be 
promoted.  Men  will  act  in  self-defense  when  no  other  mo- 
tive will  prompt  them.  It  is  the  main-spring  of  sanitary 
work  everywhere,  and  if  with  a  reasonable  fear  of  epidemic 
<lisease  there  could  be  conveyed  an  equally  reasonable  confi- 
dence in  the  preventive  measures  advised,  nothing  but  good 
c*oiild  result. 

In  the  presence  of  smallpox  the  community  will  eagerly 
resort  to  vaccination  in  the  assured  belief  in  its  efficacy.  If 
the  same  community  could  he  impressed  with  the  truth  that 
scarlet  fever,  against  which  no  prophylactic  has  yet  been 
discovered,  is,  for  this  reason,  more  to  be  dreaded  than  small- 
pox, and  yearly  claims  vastly  more  victitns,  possibly  they 
would  more  generally  listen  to  the  advice  which  Preventive 
Medicine  gives,  and  which,  rigidly  adopted,  would  be  almost 
equally  efficacious — to  compel  its  prompt  and  certain  isola- 
tion. On  the  expected  approach  of  an  epidemic,  an  active 
Board  of  Health,  sustained  by  the  medical  profession,  can 
gain  the  consent  of  the  public  to  the  most  extreme  measures; 
purse-strings,  usually  tightly  drawn,  will  be  freely  loosened. 

Second — The  cooperation  of  the  medical  profession  is 
needed  in  obtaining  for  this  State,  and  making  effective,  a 
suitable  system  of  registration  of  deaths,  births,  and  mar- 
riages, as  well  as  for  zymotic  diseases — in  other  words, 
in  enabling  us  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  vital  statis- 
tics of  California.  The  law  now  in  force  seeking  to 
attain  this  object  is  simple  and  easy  of  execution,  if  only 
it  were  obeyed  by  those  to  whom  duties  are  assigned 
under  its  provisions.  It  differs  from  some  other  registration 
laws  in  that  the  duty  of  furnishing  the  necessary  data  is  im- 
posed up<m  the  Recorder- of  the  several  counties,  and  upon 
the  physicians,  midwives,  and  clergymen  or  judicial  officers 
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who  are  called  upon  to  attend  the  sick  on  the  one  hand,  or 
officiate  in  the  Roleinnization  of  marriages,  on  the  other. 
That  it  has  been  inoperative  is  dne  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
generally  disregarded  by  each  and  all  of  the  parties  required 
to  give  the  needed  information.  The  Recorders,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  have  failed  to  distribute  the  blanks  supplied  them, 
and  the  physicians  and  others  have  failed,  it  is  complained 
by  those  county  officers  who  have  shown  a  disposition  to 
do  their  share  in  the  work  assigned  them,  to  report  the 
facts.  Hence  the  reports  received  from  the  few  counties  re- 
sponding, have  been  too  few,  and  the  information  they  con- 
tained too  meagre  to  justify  the  attempt  to  make  them 
available  for  statistical  purposes. 

There  are  defects  in  the  law.  One  of  these  is  the  obvious 
impropriety,  it  seems  to  me,  of  requiring  physicians  to  give 
their  services  to  the  State,  even  for  the  useful  purposes  of 
registration,  without  some  remuneration  therefor;  and  al- 
though the  amount  which  could  reasonably  l)e  expected  for 
each  birth  or  death  would  be  small,  or  even  insignificant  in 
itself,  there  is  a  principle  at  stake  which  ought  to  be  recog- 
nized. The  attention  of  the  Legislature  has  been  called  t4» 
this  subject,  but,  as  yet,  without  avail. 

In  the  absence,  then,  of  registration,  and  in  view  of  the  neg- 
lect just  now  shown  of  so  many  towns  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  local  Board  of  Health,  the  State  Board  has  gladly  availed  it- 
self of  the  services  of  volunteers  in  a  number  of  towns  by  whom 
reports  of  deaths  are  kindly  forwarded.  These  reports  have 
subserved  a  practically  useful  purpose.  They  have  afforded 
information  of  the  deaths  in  nearly  thirty  towns,  and  in  many 
instances,  the  prevalent  diseases;  and  if  they  could  be  extended 
to  every  section  of  the  State,  and  regularly  made,  they  would 
practically  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the  registration 
law,  and  enable  us  to  make  an  intelligent  sanitary  survey  of 
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the  State — to  map  out  the  i-elation  of  its  several  parts  to 
special  diseases,  and  properly  estimate  the  influence  of  local- 
ities. In  no  other  way,  under  present  circumstances,  can  the 
effect  of  our  climate  be  satisfactorily  shown. 

Reports  of  this  kind,  must,  however,  generally  be  inferior 
ill  some  important  respects,  to  those  which  a  strictly  en- 
forced and  comprehensive  registration  system  would  be  able 
to  supply.  Tliey  make  no  mention  of  the  births  and  mar- 
riages— essential  elements  in  vital  statistics;  they  give  only 
imperfect  data  respecting  the  influence  of  the  foreign  popula- 
tion upon  the  death-rate — especially  of  consumption,  though 
there  is  here  presented  an  interesting  subject  for  the  statisti- 
cian. In  Boston,  in  1855,  of  all  the  decedents  by  that  disease, 
over  fifty  per  cent,  were  natives  of  Ireland;  in  the  City  of 
San  Francisco,  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1883,  of  863 
deaths  by  phthisis,  577  were  of  foreign  birth — more  than 
sixty-six  per  cent. 

The  infant  mortality  of  the  State,  its  rate  and  causes,  are 
also  important  considerations  which  can  be  satisfactorily 
studied  only  by  a  registration  system  covering  the  entire 
State;  yet  they  intimately  concern  the  prosperity  of  the 
State — reflecting  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  sanitary  or 
insanitary  influences  which  prevail.  Precise  information 
upon  this  subject  is  especially  of  value  in  its  relation  to 
preventive  medicine,  for  surely  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  deaths  among  infants  are  from  causes  admitted  to  be 
preventable,  due  to  plain  violations  of  hygienic  laws. 

The  profession  can  render  valuable  aid  by  impressing  upon 
legislators  the  importance  of  registration,  and  urging  much 
needed  amendments  to  the  law.  but,  until  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, volunteer  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  State  will 
prove  an  invaluable  substitute.     They  are  indispensable  in 
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in  towns  liaving  no  Boards  of  Healtli,  or  where,  these  liaving 
been  established,  the  clerk  neglects  his  duty  under  the  law. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Medical  Profession :  will  you  extend  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health  this  cooperation,  by  awakening  an 
interest  in  the  subject  of  sanitation  in  the  towns  or  dis- 
tricts of  whose  sanitary  interests  you  are  recognized  guides 
and  monitors,  by  urging  the  creation  of  local  Boards  of 
Health,  by  impressing  upon  the  legislators  from  your  dis- 
tricts the  importance  of  remodeling  the  Registration  Law  and 
of  other  legislation  tending  to  promote  the  public  health 
and  by  voluntary  reports  of  deaths  and  diseases,  at  least 
from  zymotic  or  preventable  causes,  within  your  several 
jurisdictions? 


*•*  i*  • ' '  -•^■'  *   '' 
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REPORT  ON  MENTAL  DISEASES  AND  MEDICAL 

JURISPRUDENCE. 


DIPSOMANIA  AND  THE  NECESSITY  FOR  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION  FOR  ITS 

CONTROL  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


MY  (f.    L.  SIMMONS,  M.  1).,  CHAIRMAN. 


Ill  offering  a  short   report  upon  a  department  of  mental 
disease   for  tiie  consideration  of  the  State  Medical  Society, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  desires  to  state  that  when  he 
accepted  the  position. he  hoped  to  have  heen  able  to  present 
the  substance  of  a  paper  which  was  partly  prepared  last  year 
by  Dr.  (t.  a.  Shurtleff,  of  the  Stockton  Insane  Asylum,  and 
which  ill  health  prevented  that  gentleman  from  finishing  in 
time  for  the  annual  session  of  1883.     Unfortunately  for  our  So- 
ciety the  doctor  writes  to  me,  that,  '*  under  the  inconveniences 
and  privations  of  his  still  impaired  health  he  cannot  arrange 
his  notes  for  the  Proceedings  of  this  year.-'     In  the  absence 
of  this  expected  aid  from  a  specialist^in   Mental  Science,  I 
will  call  your  attention  to  a  branch  of  mental  disease  which 
often  falls  under  the  notice  of  the  family  practitioner,  and  the 
great  necessity  which  exists   for  Legislative  interference  for 
its  control  in  our  State. 

Ever  since  unsoundness  of  mind  has  been  made  a  subject 
of  medical  thought,  the  abuse  of  alcohol  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  cause  of  scmie  of  the  most  serious  forms  of  in- 
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sanity,  but  it  was  not  until  1817,  when  Salvatori  of  Moscow, 
published  his  article  upon  oinomania,  that  the  milder  type  of 
mental  disease  soon  afterwards  called  dipsomania  was  de- 
scribed. Salvatori  claimed  that  "the  malady  which  had  been 
banished  from  nosology  was  a  special  disease  with  well 
marked  symptoms,  requiring  for  its  treatment  restraint  and 
special  management."  At  first  his  views  were  considered 
peculiar  and  unworthy  of  serious  attention,  but  slowly  they 
have  been  accepted  by  the  profession,  and  for  the  last  twenty 
years  the  discussions  upon  the  subject  of  inebriety  have  be- 
come so  general  that  the  literature  is  swelled  into  volumes. 
In  our  own  country  a  national  association  for  the  cure  of  ine- 
briates is  in  successful  operation.  This  body  is  composed 
of  men  who  are  making  a  special  study  of  this  branch  of 
mental  disease,  and  it  publishes  a  "  Quarterly  Journal"  which 
contains  the  most  advanced  thought  upon  this  important 
question.  While  most  of  our  own,  with  continental  author- 
ities, recognize  dipsomania  as  a  disease,  a  few  English  alien 
its  have  raised  some  doubts  in  regard  to  the  exact  nature  of 
periodical  drunkenness  and  have  argued  that  it  is  a  vice 
which  should  be  restrained  by  the  ordinary  means  of  legal 
punishment.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  men  devoted 
to  mental  science,  however,  claim  in  the  language  of  one  of 
the  most  eminent,  that  **  dipsomania  is  a  true  disease  accom- 
panied by  an  irresistible  propensity  for  alcoholic  drinks,  and 
which  utterly  annihilates  self-respect,  and  the  power  of  self- 
regulation,  and  is  indicative  of  an  aflFection  of  the  brain,  in 
other  words,  an  abnormal  cerebral  condition  occasioning  un- 
soundness of  mind."  The  earnest  discussions  upon  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  provide  legal  restraint  for  dipsomaniacs 
which  engaged  public  attention  in  England  for  over  ten 
years,  and  which  effected  the  passage  of  the  "  Habitual 
Drunkards'  Bill"  by  Parliament  in  1879,  developed  the  views 
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i>f   the  leading  alienists  in  Great  Britain,  and  elicited  a  fund 
of   important  information  in  regard  to  the  evils  ivhich  have 
resulted  from  neglecting  a  large  class  of  men,  who,  in  the 
language  of  a  leading  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  in  Scotland, 
*>'  possess  an  ungovernable  but  remitting  craving  for  drink 
without  reference    to  external  circumstances,    accompanied 
by  a  change  of  character,  loss  of  sense  of  duty,  honor  and 
aifection."     In  speaking  of  the  differences  between  intemper- 
ance the  vice,  and  intemperance  the  disease,   Browne  men- 
tions the  one  as  brought  about  by  a  vis  afronte  and  tlie  other 
V)y  a  vis  a  tergo.     Mould  says  :     "  Intemperance  as  a  vice  is 
the  result  of  a  vicious  and  immoral   habit,  while   intemper- 
ance the  disease  is  attributable  to  an  impulse  which  the   pa- 
tient cannot  control,  being  recognized  as  a  special  form  of  in- 
sanity, a  real  mental  disorder  and  moral  obliquity,  without 
the   controlling   power  of    the    brain  centers  to  guide   the 
conduct."  . 

Dr.  Clouston,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  of  Mental 
Science^  in  discussing  this  question  with  Dr.  Bucknill,  asks: 
"(kn  any  medico-phsychologist  say  that  the  inhibitory  power 
of  the  dipsomaniac  over  his  desires  and  cravings  is  as  great 
as  that  of  the  average  sane  man,  or  that  these  desires  and 
cravings  are  not  morbid  and  abnormal  both  in  their  strength 
and  duration?  Is  not  the  utter  aiid  blind  disregard  of  conse- 
quences itself  a  sign  of  disease  analagous  to  the  madman^s 
conduct?  Is  not  the  loss  of  inhibitory  power  over  the  appe- 
tites as  great  in  these  cases  as  over  the  muscles  in  chronic 
alcoholism,  and  from  the  same  cause,  viz.:  weakening  of  the 
controlling  power  of  the  higher  brain  centers  by  alcoholic 
poisoning?" 

Forbes  Winslow,  in  his  well  known  article  upon  "Uncon- 
trollable Drunkenness  Considered  as  a  Form  of  Mental  Dis- 
eafte,"  says:    "  In  these  cases  the  morbid  craving  for  physical 
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stimuli  of  all  kinds  is  uninfluenced  by  any  motives  that  can 
be  addressed  to  the  intellect,  heart,  or  conscience.  Self  in- 
terest, self  esteem,  friendship,  love,  religion,  morality,  are 
appealed  to  in  vain.  The  passion  for  intoxicating  drinks 
paralyzes  the  will  and  obtains  a  complete  mastery  over  the 
understanding  and  moral  sense,  making  every  other  emotion 
of  the  soul  subservient  to  its  base  and  demoralizincr  infln- 
ences." 

Bucknill  and  Tuke  place  dipsomania  as  a  form  of  mental 
disorder,  which  in  an  especial  manner  requires  to  bedriscrim- 
inated  from  what  may  be  termed  a  merely  physiological  con- 
dition in  which  the  human  animal  chooses  to  indulge  in  alco- 
holic  beverages  to  excess. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  recognition  of  dipsomania  is 
easy,  when  we  remember  that  its  victims  are  attacked  period- 
ically, and  have  no  power  to  resist  the  appetite  for  strong 
drink,  while  those  affected  by  delirium  tremens,  mania  a  potu, 
or  habitual  drunkenness,  have  the  ability  to  abstain  whenever 
they  choose  to  do  so 

ITS    PREVALENCK    IN    CALIFORNIA. 

While  the  statistics  of  our  insane  asylums  present  the  per 
cent,  of  cases  of  insanity  resulting  from  the  abuse  of  alco- 
holic drinks,  general  practitioners  know  that  a  still  larger 
number  of  these  sad  cases  of  ntental  disease  are  met  with  in 
private  practice,  whose  histories  are  never  recorded  for  the 
public  eye,  and  whose  melancholy  statistics  are  locked  under 
the  seal  of  professional  honor.  Unless  the  craving  for  drink 
is  associated  with  some  other  form  of  mental  weakness  which 
can  be  made  prominent  in  a  lunacy  certificate,  our  alienists 
or  Courts  are  never  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  these  cases. 
While  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  from  the  nature  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that   surround   these  private  patients,  to   say  t<» 
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how  great  an  extent  they  exist  in  California,  it  will,  I  think, 
be  admitted  by  nearly  every  nienil)er  of  our  Society,  that  tlie 
disease  prevails  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  that  there  are  few 
physicians  in  family  practice  who  are  not  regularly  cognizant 
of  cases  where  the  brightest  prospects  of  business  and  profes- 
sional success  have  been  ruined.  A  true  l)ut  8ta.rtling  state- 
ment in  this  connection  was  made  to  our  Society  last  year  by 
Dr.  Jewell,  the  Resident  Physician  of  the  Home  for  Inebri- 
ates in  San  Francisco.  In  his  paper  upon  Alcoholism  he  tells 
us  that  in  this  one  institution  he  has  "  treated  over  eight 
hundred  cases  in  a  single  year,"  and  that  since  its  establish- 
ment, in  1859,  over  ten  thousand  patients  have  been  admit- 
ted. When  it  is  remembered  that  this  Home  is  a  local  in- 
stitution, and  that  all  its  inmates  are  without  legal  restraint 
or  commitments,  the  number  is  calculated  to  alarm  all  who 
desire  the  well-being  of  our  State. 

The  principal  cause  for  a  large  proportion  of  our  dipso- 
maniacs may,  I  think,  be  fairly  attributable  to  the  character 
of  our  pioneers,  and  the  nature  of  the  early  life  they  led  in 
(-alifornia.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  discovery  of  gold  induced 
the  settlement  of  the  State  by  young  and  vigorous  people 
who,  as  a  class,  possessed  the  most  active  and  highly  wrought 
nervous  temperaments.  Easily  influenced  by  the  idea  of  a 
rapid  accumulation  of  wealth,  they  entered  into  the  uncer- 
tainties of  mining,  stock  gambling,  and  speculation,  and 
when  disappointments  brought  attendant  weaknesses,  they 
were  ready  to  stimulate  l)y  alcohol  until  the  vital  powers  were 
depressed,  and  in  many  cases  inebriety  begun.  *'  The  force 
of  adversity,"  a  condition  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Crothers, 
of  Hartford,  has  been  a  prominent  factor  in  our  State  in  the 
creation  of  ineliriates.  It  is  apparent,  also,  in  most  of  our 
communities,  that  the  conditions  of  mental  rest  among  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  are  almost  entirely  wanting.     The 
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speculative   habits  of  our  people,  with  a  constant  desire   fur 
change  of  residence,  prevent  tliat  quiet  home  life  wliich  tends 
to   recuperate   the  weakened  brain  power,  and  the   result  is 
seen  in  men  who,  by  hundreds,  seek  to  dull  the   sensibilities 
and  procure  a  respite  from  mental  excitement  by  indulgence 
in  alcoholic  drinks.     As  remarked  by  Dr.  Wright,  of   Ohio, 
such  cases  "  think  until  they  are  wild  with  nervousness  and 
mental  pain,  and  they  drink  for  relief."     It  is  indeed  painful 
for  us   to  admit  that  in  our  young  State  the  evils  of  dipso- 
mania are  so  manifest,  and  yet  if  we  would  attempt  to  control 
the  disease,  it  is  essential  for  us  to  state  the  reasons   for  de- 
siring legal  intervention.     From  the  nature  of  our  calling,  we 
alone  are  specially  informed  upon  this  subject,  and  can  con- 
stantly point  to  the  most  heartrending  cases  of    inebriety  in 
process  of  slow  but  fatal  solution. 

Each  week  we  see  its  victims,  unable  to  resist  the  numer- 
ous opportunities  for  indulgence  which  are  everywhere  at 
hand.  The  will-power  enfeebled  by  a  constant  supply  of 
alcoholic  blood,  yields  to  the  impulse  for  stimulants,  and  we 
might  as  well  expect  a  plant  to  turn  from  the  light  of  day 
as  a  dipsomaniac  to  pass  that  which  he  knows  will  give  him 
temporary  exaltation  and  relieve  the  depression  which  follows 
indulgence.  In  some  cases  the  sufferers  are  noted  for 
shrewdness  and  business  capacity,  with  every  inducement  for 
a  regular  life,  and  yet  the  passion  is  so  overmastering  that 
business,  home  and  family  ties  are  all  set  aside  ft)r  indulg- 
gence  in  alcoholic  drinks.  If  this  is  not  insanity,  what  is 
\{i  How  long  must  we  wait  for  further  evidences  of  menta] 
disease  before  we  can  provide  a  way  to  avoid  dementia  with 
its  attendant  horrors? 

It  will  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  management  of  many 
of  these  cases  we  are  met  by  the  fact  that  the  victims  are 
>vl  in  apparent  successful   business  or  profeifsioual  life,  and 
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tliat  during  the  lucid  intervals,  which  always  occur,  their  con- 
versation and  acts  are  those  of  sanity.  The  weakness  of  the 
will  power,  the  effects  of  indulgence,  the  changed  home  life, 
are  only  known  to  the  family  and  intimate  friends,  or  to  the 
professional  attendant.  To  the  public  the  better  side  of  hu- 
man nature  is  exhibited,  and  very  often  the  sufferer  has  an 
excellent  reputation  for  good  citizenship  and  public  zeal. 
But  how  different  the  domestic  side  of  the  picture.  The 
wife  and  mother,  after  years  of  risk  to  her  life,  even  reluct- 
antly  tells  us  of  her  cruel  experiences.  No  matter  how  kind 
in  earlier  years  or  how  affectionate  by  natural  disposition,  this 
victim,  when  laboring  under  an  attack  becomes  entirely 
changed,  and  his  wife  is  a  subject  for  cruel  suspicion; 
yet  true  to  her  better  nature  she  shrinks  from  exposing  the 
cause  of  the  family  misery.  She  bears  the  sleepless  nights  and 
irregular  days,  and  often  with  her  own  weak  physical  power 
endeavors  to  restrain  her  husband  from  indulgence  in  the 
maddening  passion.  The  hallucinations  which  accimipany 
this  form  of  periodical  mania  are  various,  but  so  frequently 
concern  the  marriage  relation  that  the  wife  is  frequently  sub- 
jected to  the  foulest  charges  of  infidelity.  In  one  of  my 
own  cases  last  year,  the  husband  frequently  told  me  of  the 
visits  of  a  strange  man  to  the  bed  of  his  faithful  wife,  and 
this  symptom  has  often  been  remarked  as  accompanying  the 
mania  for  drink. 

In  calling  your  attention  to  the  prevalence  of  the  disease 
in  California,  and  the  means  at  hand  for  its  alleviation  or  cure, 
we  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the  fact  that  although  total  absti- 
nence be  the  only  hope  of  safety,  we  cannot  confine  our  pa- 
tient in  any  place,  where  against  his  will,  the  desire  for  stim- 
ulants may  not  be  gratified.  Unless  he  submits  to  voluntary 
isolation  we  cannot  force  him  to  do  what  is  essential  to  save 
his  life.     Perhaps,  as  in  one  of  the  cases  I  am  now  treatincr, 
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the  dipsomania  is  a  true  insane  impulse  hereditarily  acquired, 
and  yet  the   symptoms  of  mixed  mental    unsoundness  and 
sanity  are  so   prominent,  no   Superior  Judge  would  issue  a 
commitment  under  the  present  State  Lunacy  Law.     It  is  useless 
to  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  victim;  remonstrances,  the  pride 
of  family,  the  entreaties  of  those  dearest  to   him  are  alike 
unheeded,  and  as  he  plunges  into  certain  ruin,  his  wife  asks: 
Where  can  my  husband  be  placed  to  save  him  from  alcohol  ( 
Unfortunately  we  are  compelled  to  say  tliat  in  California  the 
rights  of  the  individual  include  the  right  of  your  husband  to 
commit  moral  suicide.     We  cannot  force  him  to  abstain  from 
alcoholic  drinks.     He  is  still  your  master,  and  as  he  denies 
that  he  is  ill  or  that  he  needs  professional  advice,  we  must 
fold  our  arms  and  wait  until,  by  continued  indulgence,  he 
slowly  drifts  into  a  condition  of  dementia  with   its  paretic 
and  structural  changes,  and  then,  when  too  late  to  save — 
either  him  or  his  family  from  ruin — the  law  steps  in  and  he 
is  permitted  to  board  at  the  expense  of  the  State  in  an   in- 
sane asylum  and  join  the  army  of  incurables  in  our  already 
overcrowded   institutions.     Is   there   common   sense   in    this" 
method  of    dealing  with   so    prominent  a  social    question^ 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  arrest  this  case  in   its  formative 
stage  and  say  to  the  sufferer:    after  a  proper  examination 
by  competent  authority,  you  have  forfeited  your  rights  as  an 
individual  and  to  save  you   from   utter  ruin,  the    State  will 
authorize  legal   restraint.     One  of  the  main  arguments  for 
such  interference  is  the  fact  that  only  by  early  treatment  is 
there  a  reasonable  hope  of  cure.     While  enforced  abstinence 
may  in  a  fair  proportion  of  these  acute  cashes  result  in  recov- 
ery, it  is  a  settled  maxim  that  structural  changes  in  the  brain 
when  induced  by  alcohol,  are  never  benefited   by  treatment. 
As  given  in  some  recently  prepared    tables,   thirty-four  per 
cent,  of  diseased  drunkards  are  cured  when  treated  in  inel)ri- 
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ate  asyluiufi.  IIow  few  are  saved  when  allowed  the  liberty 
of  private  homes  in  (California,  and  are  we  not  compelled  to 
agree  with  Dr.  Clouston  when  he  asks  Dr.  Hucknill:  "Can 
any  one  deny  that  all  the  attempts  to  reforrn  in  the  world  will 
fail  to  prevent  the  neurotic  drunkard  whose  drunken  father 
was  insane,  from  drinking  himself  to  death,  so  long  as  he 
passes  gin  shops  every  day  with  money  in  his  pocket." 

It  might  be  urged  that  such  cases  of  dipsomania  could, 
by  a  change  in  our  lunacy  law,  be  well  treated  in  our 
insane  asylums;  but  in  reply  to  such  a  suggestion  it  is  as- 
serted that  no  single  advocate  for  such  a  practice  can  be 
found  among  those  who  have  charge  of  the  leading  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country.  They  all  admit  that  lunatic 
asylums  are  not  adapted  to  the  reformatory  treatment  of  this 
class,  and  it  is  also  found  that  the  mere  presence  of  dipso- 
maniacs is  detrimental  to  the  proper  working  of  such  insti- 
tutions. To  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  these  cases,  we  must 
first  be  able  to  place  them  under  well  regulated  restraint  in 
some  suitable  home  for  temporary  detention,  and  to  be  able 
to  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
State  of  Xew  York  and  ask  our  Letjislature  for  a  law  sanc- 
tioning  either  voluntary  or  compulsory  commitments.  It  is 
nt)w  nearly  twenty  years  since  that  great  State,  under  the 
lead  of  the  eminent  Willard  Parker,  became  the  pioneer  in 
the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  drunken- 
ness as  a  disease.  Its  success  has  been  so  remarkable,  and 
its  continued  necessity  so  apparent,  that  other  communities 
are  year  by  year  regulating  the  evil  in  a  similar  way,  and  we 
feel  assured  that  California  will  not  fail  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  dipsomaniac  has  no  right  to  his  pers(mal  liberty,  and 
that  he  is  suffering  from  a  disease  whose  influence  affects 
society,  and  that  to  cure  him  it  is  necessary  to  place  him 
under  legal  recogniti(»n.     The  diseased  organizations,  result- 
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ing  from  inebriety,  are  everywliere  about  us.  We  must  treat 
these  victims,  as  aptly  expressed  by  Dr.  Crother,  "  as  cases  of 
suicidal  insanity,  or  an  affection  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem in  which  the  dominant  insane  impulse  is  to  use  certain 
narcotic  agents  for  their  effect,  irrespective  of  all  con- 
sequences." 

The  subject  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  our  State  Medical  Society  will  initiate  an  effort  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  incoming  Legislature,  and  thus  secure 
the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  control  of  inebriates.  With  this 
power  to  keep  the  poor  victim  of  alcohol  from  drink  we  may 
save  many  who  otherwise  will  fall  into  the  degradation  of 
inmirahle  dipsomania. 

In  closing  this  paper,  the  (^hairman  of  the  Committee 
deems  it  appropriate  to  refer  to  the  retirement  of  Dr.  (4. 
A.  Shurtleff  from  the  Superin tendency  of  the  Stockton 
Insane  Asylum,  as  an  event  of  no  ordinary  regret  to  the 
medical  profession  in  California.  P^or  years  he  has  filled 
that  important  position  with  such  ability  that  we  have  all 
regarded  him  as  possessing  those  personal  and  professional 
qualifications  which  belong  to  the  skillful  alienist.  I  am 
sure  I  but  feebly  express  the  sentiment  of  our  Society 
when  I  say,  we  sincerely  hope  for  his  complete  restoration  to 
health,  and  deeply  sympatliize  with  him  in  the  afliietirm 
which  has  deprived  the  State  of  his  valuable  professional 
services. 

Sacramento,  April,  1884. 


^ 
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REPORT  ON  MEDICAL  EDLXATION: 


BY  W.  F.  MCNUTT,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  P.  ED.,  CHAIRMAN. 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
THE  State  of  California:  Your  Committee  on  Medical 
Education  has  the  honor  and  pleasing  duty  to  present  to  you 
their  report. 

Your  (\>inniittee  finds  that  the  literature  of  the  subject  is 
very  voluminous.  That  all  classes  of  the  profession,  from 
the  ablest  to  the  humblest,  from  the  great  teachers  in  the 
great  metropolitan  schools,  to  the  most  obscure  country  prac- 
titioners, have  contributed  their  suggestions,  criticisms  and 
advice.  At  no  time  in  the  past  history  of  the  professiim 
however,  has  the  subject  received  the  universal  attention  and 
agitation  that  it  has  in  the  past  few  years. 

Like  the  discussion  of  all  other  iniporhint  subjects,  there 
has  been  elicited  a  great  diversity  of  opinions.  Every  science, 
every  religion,  and  every  philosophy  has  its  optimists  and 
its  pessimists,  and  like  other  sciences,  that  of  medicine  has 
advanced  too  slow  for  the  former  and  in  spite  of  the  forebod- 
ings of  the  latter. 

In  presenting  to  you  this  very  important  and  interesting 
subject  we  will  try  and  confine  our  report  within  the  limits 
expressed  in  the  ('onstitution  and  By-Law^s.  of  this  Society: 
Article  5,  Section  10,  viz:  "The  ('ommittee  on  Medical 
Education  shall  prepare  annual  reports  on  the  general  condi- 
tion of  Medical  Education  in  the  State  of  California,  as  com- 
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pared  witli  the  state  of  Medical  Education  in  other  States  of 
the  Union,  noticing  the  several  medical  institutions  of  the 
State,  their  course  of  instruction,  tlie  practical  requirements 
for  graduating,  the  modes  of  examination  for  conferring  de- 
grees, and  the  reputed  number  of  pupils  and  graduates  at 
each  during  the  year;  together  with  such  other  matters  as 
they  may  deem  worthy  of  consideration  in  reference  to  Med- 
ical Education  and  the  reputable  standing  of  the  profession." 

In  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  Medical  Education  in 
in  this  State,  your  Committee  feels  sure  that  the  medical 
student,  the  profession  at  large,  and  the  public  generally  are 
to  be  congratulated. 

Isolated  as  we  are  with  thousands  of  miles  between  us  and 
the  older  countries  of  education,  the  two  medical  colleges  of 
our  young  State  were  among  the  first  half  dozen  to  raise  the 
standard  of  Medical  Education  by  extending  their  term  of 
study  from  the  ordinary  two  annual  courses  to  three  years' 
study. 

If  the  Society  will  give  the  matter  a  moment's  thought,  it 
will  recognize  that  it  was  a  bold  step  for  the  Colleges  of  Cal- 
ifornia; while  nearly  all  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  Col- 
leges in  our  P^astern  cities  are  still  only  requiring  two 
courses  of  lectures  for  their  degree.  But  your  Committee 
finds  that  our  Colleges  have  not  been  contented  with  this  ad- 
vance merely;  they  have  taken  a  bolder  and  more  important 
step  still;  they  have  determined  that  all  students  hereafter 
who  wish  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  either  of 
the  two  Medical  Colleges,  the  I'^niversity  of  California  or  the 
(\)oper  Medical  (College,  shall  give  evidence  of  possessing  at 
least  a  liberal  English  education  before  being  allowed  to 
matriculate.  And  this  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  any 
young  man,  however  deficient  his  education,  no  matter 
whether  he  can  read  or  write,  if  he  can  but  sign   his  own 
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name,  can  still  receive  a  medical  degree  from  many  of  the 
oldest,  wealthiest  and  most  renowned  Colleges  in  our  country. 
•  In  their  effort  to  elevate  the  standard  of  Medical  Educa- 
tion in  this  State,  the  Colleges  hope  to  receive  the  sympathy 
and  moral  support  of  the  members  of  this  Society.  They 
want  this  Society  to  know  that  the  young  men  who  receive 
their  diplomas  from  either  of  the  Colleges  are  worthy  of 
its  confidence  and  fellowship. 

The  faculties  of  both  Medical  Colleges  have  requested 
your  Committee  to  extend  to  the  members  of  the  State 
Medical  Society  a  cordial  invitation  for  any  of  its  members 
to  be  present  at  the  annual  examination  of  the  students,  thus 
enabling  the  members  of  this  Society  to  see  for  themselves 
the  class  of  medical  men  the  Colleges  ask  them  to  welcome 
into  the  ranks  of  the  profession.  An  educational  require- 
ment for  matriculation,  and  the  extension  of  the  term  of 
study  to  three  years,  are  matters^  indeed  upon  which  the  pro- 
fession of  this  State  are  to  be  congratulated. 

San  Francisco  must  be  the  center  of  Medical  Education 
for  the  States,  Territories  and  nations  bounding  on  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Here  must  concentrate  the  great  hospitals  to  be 
built  on  this  side  of  the  continent.  Here  we  have  a  climate, 
not  to  be  equaled,  for  the  study  of  anatomy.  The  Medical 
College  of  the  Pacific,  the  oldest  in  the  State  (and  now  the 
Cooper  Medical  College),  was  founded  in  1859,  and  has  grad- 
uated about  two  hundred  and  eleven  students.  Its  annual 
course  of  lectures  extends  from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  1st  of 
November,  five  months,  with  a  preliminary  term  of  three 
months,  the  attendance  upon  which  is  as  yet  optional  with 
the  student.  Students  are  required  to  take  three  annual 
courses  before  coming  up  for  graduation.  Candidates  for 
the  degree  in  this  College  are  subjected  to  both  a  written  and 
oral  examination.     It  has  put  into  force  an  educational  re- 
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qiiirement  for  inatrieiilatioii,  and  I  am  iiiforiiied  hy  the  Ueaii 
that  last  year,  1hS3,  no  less  than   live  student*^  who  applie<l 
for  matriculation,  after  an  examination,  were  sent  home    Ui 
study  one  year  to  I >etter  qualify  themselves  in  preliminary  etl- 
ucation,  l)efore  l)eing  admitted  as  medical  students.     Tliis    i& 
as  it  should  be;  this  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction.     Tlie 
total  number  of  students  at  this  College  last  year  was  sev- 
enty-nine, twenty-three  of  whom  presented  themselves  at  the 
end  of  the  term  for  examination  for  the  degree  of  D<.K?tor 
of  Medicine,  live  of  the  twenty  three  failed  and  were  refused 
degrees. 

The  Tniversity  of  California  was  founded  in  1864,  by  the 
late  Dr.  II.  II.  Toland,  as  the  Toland  Medical  College,  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Toland  to  the  T'niversity  in  1875.  Tin's 
College  has  graduated  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  students. 
An  educational  requirement  for  matriculation  will  In?  en- 
forced after  this  year.  The  term  of  study  in  this  College 
has  been  extended  from  two  annual  cimrses  of  five  months" 
each  to  three  annual  courses  of  nine  months'  each.  We  be- 
lieve this  to  be  the  longest  course  of  study  demanded  by  any 
('ollege  in  the  United  States.  The  requirements  for  the  de- 
gree in  this  College  consists  in  an  oral,  a  written,  and  a  green- 
room examination.  The  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  oral 
examination  is  optional  witli  each  Professor,  in  the  written 
examination  each  student  receives  about  six  comprehensive 
(juestions  from  each  member  of  the  Faculty.  The  green- 
room examination  is  the  third  and  last;  the  students  are 
called  in  singly  before  the  whole  Faculty,  each  Professor 
questioning  the  student  in  his  department,  thus  giving  the 
Faculty  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  requirements  of  the 
student  in  all  the  departments.  The  student  is  then  balloted 
for,  when  he  must  receive  an  average  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  out  of  a  possible  hundred. 
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In  1882,  five  were  rejected  in  a  class  of  twenty.  In  1883, 
two  were  rejected  in  a  class  of  thirteen. 

As  far  as  your  Committee  can  learn,  the  University  of 
California  is  the  only  Medical  College  in  this  country  that 
makes  attendance  on  lectures  obligatory.  In  this  (college  a 
strict  record  of  the  attendance  of  the  student  is  kept,  and  if 
one  al)sents  himself  from  twenty -"five  per  cent,  of  any  course 
of  lectures,  he  forfeits  his  right  to  appear  for  his  final  exam- 
ination. The  total  number  of  students  at  this  College  last 
year,  1883,  was  sixty -five,  thirteen  of  whom  were  examined 
at  the  end  of  the  tenn  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine; 
two  failed  to  pass. 

I )kNT A  L    I  )eP A RTMENT. 

In  1882,  there  was  added  to  the  University  a  (N^llege  of 
Dentistry,  which  promises  every  evidence  of  success.  Its 
Faculty  is  intelligent  and  earnest,  and  is  doing  faithful  work. 
The  students  are  required  to  take  lectures  in  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica  and  Surgery  with 
the  students  of  the  medical  department.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  graduates  of  this  College  will  be  in 
their  department,  of  great  assistance  to  the  medical  practi- 
tioners, and  will  greatly  advance  the  standard  of  Dental 
Surgery  in  this  State.  The  College  requires  of  its  students 
two  terms  of  nine  months'  each,  while  most  of  the  colleges 
or  Dentistry  in  the  United  States  require  two  terms  of  but 
four  or  five  months  each.  This  College  has  established  an 
educational  requirement  for  matriculation;  other  Dental 
(/oUeges  have  not,  except  two  of  the  eighteen  in  the  United 
States,  obliging  every  student  to  show  evidence  of  a  good 
English  education.  For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental 
Surgery,  they  are  subjected  to  both  an  oral  and  written  ex- 
amination.    The  number  of  students  last  year,  1883,  in  this 
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department  was  thirty-three,  ten  of  whom  came  np  for  ^rail- 
nation-- three  rejecte^l.. 

PlIAKMArElTKAL      DePARTMEXT. 

A  report  on  the  pn^rre>s  of  nie<lieine  wonld  be  quite  iii- 
eoinplete  without  reference  t**  the  Collie  of  Pharmaoy,  s^^t 
intimatelT  connected  have  the  4nterest5i  of  these  two  sciences 
liecoiiie. 

The  c*>urse  of    instruction    in   the  California  College    of 
Pharmacy  consist*  of  two  lecture  terms  of  six  months  each, 
in    four   branches   of    study:    Chemistry,    Materia   Medica, 
Pharmacy    and   B4>tany.     In  almost  all  ca^es,   the  students 
have  had  several  years  experience  in  a  pharmaceutical  estab- 
lishment lief  ore  they  enter  College,  and  in  all  cases  they  are 
reijuired    to    have    four   years   experience   l>efore    they   can 
graduate. 

There  are  three  examinations,  the  preliminary,  junior  and 
senior,  the  last  named  being  for  the  degree.  When  the  Col- 
lege was  first  ripened  in  1872,  there  were  many  persons  en- 
gaged in  pharmacy  whose  early  educational  advantages  had 
been  very  limited,  and  it  was  not  deemed  l>est  to  exclude  such 
persf>ns  from  the  l>eneiits  of  college  instruction  on  this  ac- 
count. But  now  that  public  attention  has  been  sufficiently 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  a  fair  degree  of  general  educa- 
tion lieing  possessed  by  those  who  choose  to  make  pharmacy 
their  calling,  the  time  seems  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  a 
preliminary  examination  which  is  now  required  of  all  matric- 
ulants. The  step  seemed  a  l)old  one,  seeing  that  only  two 
r>r  three  of  the  other  twelve  or  thirteen  Colleges  of  Phar- 
macy in  the  United  State  have  as  yet  enforced  this  require- 
ment, some  of  the  largest,  wealthiest  and  most  honored  l>eing 
among  the  number  that  still  hesitate. 

The  Junior  examination    is  held  at   the  close  of  the  tirst 
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term,  and  only  those  who  obtain  the  required  percentage  of 
credits  are  permitted  to  enter  the  Senior  class.  The  Senior 
examination  (for  the  degree),  is  written,  oral  and  practical, 
conducted  by  a  Board  of  Exai^iiners,  consisting  of  the  four 
Professors  and  four  or  six  other  pharmacists. 

The  practical  portion  consists  of  the  identification  of  a 
number  of  drugs,  chemicals,  and  pharmaceutical  preparations, 
followed  by  the  actual  compounding  of  physicians'  prescrip- 
tions in  the  presence  of  the  Examiners.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  candidate  is  required  to  present  a  thesis  detailing  some 
original  investigations  in  the  way  of  phy to-chemical  analysis, 
or  some  other  form  of  practical  laboratory  work. 

The  California  (Jollege  of  Pharmacy  is  the  only  institu- 
tion on  this  Pacific  Coast  that  provides  special  systematic  in- 
struction in  those  branches  of  practical  scientific  knowledge 
that  are  essential  to  the  pharmacist.  It  is  now  furnishing 
to  the  rising  pharmacists  of  this  part  of  our  country  the 
same  advantages  as  are  enjoyed  in  the  Eastern  States.  That 
the  instruction  it  offers  is  appreciated,  will  ])e  seen  by  the 
following  figures: 

Xumber  of  students,  1883 fio 

Number  of  graduates,  1883 13 

Total  number  of  graduates  to  close  of  1883 77 

There  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  students  last  year 
in  the  three  departments. 

This  then  is  what  your  Committee  have  to  report  on  the 
general  condition  of    Medical  Education  in  this  State. 

As  to  its  comparison  with  the  cimdition  of  Medical  Edu- 
cation in  other  States,  your  Committee  thinks  its  colleges 
need  not  fear  criticism.  There  are  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen recognized  colleges  in  the  United  States;  only  fifteen  re- 
quire a  three  years  course,  and  fifty-five  demand  an  educa- 
ti<mal  requirement  for  matriculation.     Of  these,  eighty-nine 
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are  regular,  eleven  lioineopatlis,  thirteen  eclectic,  and  six  not 
classified.  There  can  he  no  mercenarj'  motive  for 'the  facul- 
ties of  either  of  the  California  Colleges  to  graduate  a  large 
class,  as  all  fees  from  students  are  expended  in  perfectintr 
lahoratories  and  appliances  for  teaching.  The  Faculties  re- 
ceive no   remuneration. 

To  the  young  man  without  preliminarj-  education  who 
simply  desires  to  ol)tain  a  diploma  in  the  shortest  p>ssihle 
time,  and  at  the  least  possil>le  expense,  the  Medical  Colleges 
of  California  reverse  Horace  (-rreeley'^s  advice,  and  say  go 
F]a6t,  young  man. 

The  time  was  when  Medical  ("olleges  were  justified  in 
graduating  students  on  a  two  years  course  of  lectures,  and 
when  they  would  scarcely  have  been  justified  in  demanding 
an  educational  requirement  for  matriculation.  Tlie  countrj' 
was  sparsely  settled,  medical  men  were  scarce,  medical  col- 
leges were  few,  the  number  of  studies  were  less  then  than 
now,  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  preliminary  education 
were  anything  but  easy.  There  were  also  large  districts  of 
country  where  the  people  themselves  had  very  little  educa- 
tion or  cultivation,  and  it  was  a  great  blessing  to  such 
communities  to  procure  a  man  of  some  general  intelligence 
who  had  had  the  advantage  of  a  two  years  course  of  medi- 
cal education  in  oiie  of  the  large  metropolitan  cities. 

But  Mr.  President,  that  time  has  gone  by.  There  is  now 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  matriculating  medical  students 
who  possess  no  preliminary  education,  or  for  demanding  only 
two  courses  of  lectures  for  graduation.  The  facilities  for 
obtaining  a  fair  preliminary  education  are  abundant.  Metli- 
cal  men  are  plenty,  (some  90,000  regular  practitioners  in  the 
ITnited  States),  the  profession  is  already  overcrowded.  And 
the  C  alleges  are  graduating  about  four  thousand  more  an- 
nually.    With  a  population  nearly  equal  to  our  o\m,  France, 
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in  1883,  graduated  only  six  hundred  and  sixty-two  studentb 
while  the  (Ternian  Empire  granted  in  the  same  year  six 
hundred  and  ninety-two  diplomas.  Poth  of  these  coun- 
tries have  many  more  foreign  students  taking  degrees  at  their 
ciilleges  than  we  have  in  the  United  States.  The  general 
intelligence  and  culture  of  the  people  have  greatly  advanced, 
and  there  can  he  hut  one  argument  in  favor  of  continuing 
the  hahit,  viz:  when  a  college  is  incorporated  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  making  money. 

To  matriculate  as  a  medical  student,  a  young  man  ahso- 
lutely  ignorant  of  even  the  rudiments  of  a  common  school 
education,  and  to  graduate  him  after  he  has  listened  to  hut 
two  courses  of  medical  lectures,  very  little  of  which  he  under- 
stands (and  it  is  heing  done  every  day  in  many  of  the  largest 
colleges),  is  doing  a  great  injustice  to  the  young  man  as  well 
as  to  the  profession,  is  committing  an  outrage  upon  the  com- 
munity and  is  a  disgrace  to  the  learned  gentlemen  who  put 
their  name  to  his  diploma. 

I  heg  of  every  memher  of  this  Society  to  read  an  article 
read  hefore  the  Section  in  State  Medicine  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  last  year  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  hy  Dr. 
Albert  L.  (xihon.  Medical  Director  United  States  Navy,  and 
President  of  the  Naval  Medical  Society.  You  will  find  the 
article  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
Vol.  I,  No.  2,  January  12th,  1884. 

Dr.  (xihon  had  been  for  many  years  Examiner  in  the  Navy 
Medical  Board.  They  examine  candidates  for  the  navy  with- 
out reference  to  their  possession  of  a  medical  degree;  the 
Board  having  learned  by  experience,  says  Dr.  (iihon,  that  a 
medical  degree  is  no  guarantee  that  the  candidate  possesses 
any  education,  either  preliminary  or  medical.  The  questions 
pmpounded  by  the  Board  to  the  candidates  are  recorded  as 
well  as   their  answers,  and   Dr.  (rihon  in  his  article  gives  a 
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large  number  of  the  answers  taken  at  random  from  several 
years  candidates,  which  candidates  he  assures  us  held  medi- 
cal degrees  from  the  oldest,  the  best  endowed,  and  most  re- 
putable medical  colleges  in  the  United  States.  One  candi- 
date informed  the  Board  that  Galen  introduced  v^accinatiou 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Another  that  the  common  sources 
of  ammonia  is  phenic  acid,  which  is  a  natural  secretion  from 
the  beaver.  Another  says  the  temperature  of  the  system  is 
variable  in  helth^  the  cuticle  stands  at  70°,  the  digestive 
organs  at  100°;  any  great  deviation yr^7W<  this  state  denotes 
that  the  patient  is  a  pathological  condition.  Another  states 
that  the  normal  condition  of  the  human  body  is  from  112°  Ui 
140''.  Says  Dr.  Gihon,  if  you  feel  inclined  to  laugh  at  this 
tissue  of  absurdities,  recollect  that  it  is  your  professional 
brother  and  peer  to  whom  I  have  introduced  you.  A  thou- 
sand times  better  for  humanity  had  he  drawn  his  inspiration 
at  the  Ilahnemannian  fountain  and  prescribed  trillionths  and 
decillionths  of  carbo,  spongie  and  sambucus. 

The  article  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated.  Dr.  (-J-ihon 
states  that  he  had  just  received  a  note  from  a  member  of  a 
Hoard  then  in  session,  who  writes,  that  "  the  comic  opera 
and  minstrel  performances  are  nothing  compared  to  the 
Board  entertainments." 

The  proportion  of  homeopaths  to  regular  physicians  in 
the  United  States  has  been  rapidly  on  the  increase  for  the 
past  few  years,  and  is  now  one  to  ten. 

Everybody  will  admit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  general  edu- 
cation, the  intelligence  and  culture  of  the  whole  people  of 
the  United  States  is  steadily  and  rapidly  improving. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  an  intelligent  people  will  de- 
mand a  higher  degree  of  cultivation  in  their  teachers,  their 
clergymen,  their  lawyers,  their  engineers  and  their  medical 
men,  than  will  an  ignorant  people.     And  yet  the  proportion 
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of  irregular  practitioners  in   the  United  States  is  greatly  on 
the  increase. 

This  phenomenon  has  one  of  two  explanations,  either  the 
study  of  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  materia  medica, 
therapeutics,  obstetrics,  practice  of  medicine,  surgery,  gynec - 
ology,  with  all  the  advanced  methods  and  appliances  for 
physical  diagnosis,  with  the  great  advances  made  in  the 
sciences  of  pathology,  physiology,  biology,  and  etiology  of 
diseases,  etc.,  goes  for  nothing  and  does  not  qualify  the  stu- 
f lent  to  treat  diseases  as  successfully  as  the  knowledge  which 
the  irregular  practitioner  possesses,  or  a  veiy  large  number 
of  what  is  called  the  regular  medical  profession  obtain  their 
degrees  without  any  or  very  little  of  the  knowledge  which 
the  regular  colleges  profess  to  teach.  Your  Committee  be- 
lieves that  the  latter  is  the  true  explanation.  An  educated 
physician  must  be  better  qualitied  to  treat  diseases  than  an 
uneducated  one.  We  are  forced  then  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  proportion  of  irregular  to  regular  physicians  is  increas- 
ing in  the  United  States  because  there  are  a  large  number  of 
men  in  the  ranks  of  the  irregulars  who  are  better  qualified  to 
treat  diseases  than  hundreds  of  the  regular  physicians.  The 
reason  for  the  better  qualifications  of  these  irregulars  is  this, 
viz:  Of  the  eighty-nine  regular  colleges,  the  fifty-five  de- 
manding an  educational  requirement  for  niatriculation  are 
nearly  all  small,  graduating  but  few  students;  while  the 
great  colleges,  such  as  Bellevue,  University  of  New  York, 
(College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New^  York,  Jefferson, 
etc.,  sending  out  graduates  every  year  by  the  hundreds,  demand 
no  preliminary  education.  The  proportion  of  graduates 
from  the  regular  medical  colleges  which  demand  a  prelimi- 
nary education  is  about  ten  per  cent.  While  of  the  eleven 
homeopatic  colleges  in  the  United  States  ten  of  them  de- 
mand an  educational  requirement  for  matriculation,  making 
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ninety  per  cent  of  their  graduates  from  colleges   requiring;  a 
preliminary  education. 

The  faculties  of  these  great  colleges  are  largely  responsible 
for  flooding  the  profession  with  ignorant  men,  and  they  have 
no  excuse  to  offer  for  continuing  the  practice,  but  the  money 
consideration.  How  are  we  to  enforce  a  higher  standard  of 
Medical  Education  for  the  rank  and  flle  of  our  profession  i 
There  are  some  who  think  the  remedy  lies  in  a  new  code  of 
ethics,  that  as  so  many  irregular  are  more  intelligent  than 
many  of  the  regular  physicians,  all  class  distinction  had 
better  be  abolished.  Tlie  therapeutics  of  this  remedy  is  in- 
comprehensible to  your  Committee.  We  could  have  com- 
prehended the  therapeutics  of  the  liew  code  men,  had  they 
taken  the  stand  that,  as  the  regular  medical  colleges  were 
flooding  the  country  with  physicians,  many  of  whose  qualiii- 
ci^tions  are  far  below  that  of  many  irregular  practitioners, 
hereafter  they  would  not  meet  in  consultation  any  medical 
man  whose  degree  does  not  come  from  a  medical  college 
which  demands  an  educational  requirement  for  matriculation, 
and  a  three  years  course  for  graduation.  The  latter  treat- 
ment, however  radical  it  would  seem  to  some,  would  certainly 
be  in  the  way  of  supporting  the  patient,  while  that 
ad9pted  by  the  new  code  men  savoi*s  of  antiphlogi sties,  and 
the  Lancet  says:  "Bleed  him  until  he  faints,  and  if  he  re- 
covers, bleed  him  again,"  they  say. 

Very  little  can  be  expected  frinu  legislation.  Legislative 
enaQtments  never  have  done  much  and  never  will  do  much 
to  raise  the  standard  of  Medical  Education.  The  most  that 
could  be  accomplished  by  legislation  would  be  an  Act  defin- 
ing the  qualifications  for  registration;  for  instance,  allowing 
none  to  register  except  those  who  are  graduates  of  colleges 
which  demand  a  preliniinary  education  and  three  years  study 
for  a  degree, 
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The  pmfesftion  mu8t  look  to  itself,  and  must  be  a  law  to 
itself. 

r^t  the  California  State  Medical  Society  take  the  stand, 
and  appeal  to  the  other  States  to  follow  its  example,  that 
hereafter  no  medical  man  can  be  a  memjber  of  this  Society 
except  he  be  a  graduate  of  a  medical  college  where  an  edu- 
ciitional  requirement  for  matriculation,  and  three  full  years 
study  for  a  degree,  are  demanded  and  enforced. 

If  the  State  Societies  will  do  this,  and  no  medical  man  ca.n 
l)ecome  a  member  of  the  Americal  Medical  Association  un- 
less he  be  a  member  of  a  State  Medical  Society,  students  will 
be  forced  into  the  three  year  ex)lleges. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL    REPORT    ON    MEDICAL 

EDUCATION. 


Critical    Remarks. 


«Y   W.  S.  THORNE,  M.    1).,  OF  SAN  JOSE. 


Tliere  is  a  growing  opinion  that  the  present  system  of 
NEedical  Education  is  radically  wrong,  and  that  the  time  has 
come  when  steps  looking  towards  reform  become  imperative. 
The  salient  vices  of  the  system  may  be  enumerated  as  fol- 
lows: First,  the  great  number  of  medical  schools  issuing 
(liph)mas.  Second,  non -requirement  of  preliminary  examina- 
tion. Third,  faulty  methods  of  study.  Fourth,  low  average 
of  the  medical  faculty.  With  a  population  but  little  in  ex- 
cess over  that  of  the  British  Isles,  and  with  a  numerical 
density  thirty-live  times  less,  we  have  aliout  ten  times  the 
number  of  medical  schools.  With  our  facilities  for  economic 
and  rapid  transit,  and  with  the  unsurpassed  advantages  fi)r 
clinical  study  presented  in  the  great  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing centers,  what  expediency  arises  out  of  our  geo- 
j»raphical  or  our  social  history  for  the  existence  of  so  many 
medical  establishments?  To  the  unbiased  and  disinterested 
4 observer  there  can  be  none.  There  is  but  one  explanation, 
and  tliat  is  this:  they  are  commercial  enterprises,  with  the 
two-fold  object  of  turning  an  honest  penny,  and  disseminat- 
\\\^  the  personal  celebrity  of  ambitious  empresarios.  The 
^tritV  engendere<l  by  the  efforts  to  obtain  a  lucrative  follow- 
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iiig,  and  the  competition  for  cheap  medical  degrecB,  has  led 
very  naturally  to  the  result  which  constitutes  our  second  ob- 
jection, viz:  the  low  standard  of  general  education  require<l 
by  the  medic>al  schools.     Preliminary  examinations  are  quite 
the  exception.     Absolutely  nothing  is  known  of  the  student's 
literary  attainments  beyond  his  ability  to  sign   the  college 
register.     The  tirst  essential  steps  towards  a  thorough  medi- 
cs\    education   are   a  knowledge    of    the    physical    sciences, 
fliemistry,  botany  and   the  elements  of  physics.     Tliis  very 
generally  admitted  fact  is  ignored  or  disregarded,  and  it  may 
be  with  confidence  asserted  that  the  average  student  enters 
upon  the  medical  course   without    adequate  preparation  in 
these   branches.     He    is    often    deficient   in   the  elementary 
requisites,  as  reading,  writing,  spelling,  composition,  arithme- 
tic and  algebra.     These  are  fundamental  defects  that  strike  at 
the  root  of  scientific  attainments.     Without  sufficient  pre- 
liminary training,  these  unfortunate  youths  are   required  to 
enter  upon  the  study  of  some  ten  or  twelve  different  sul)jects 
in  physical  science,  involving  immense  detail  and  a  voluminous 
literature;  the   whole   to  be  masterea  in  a  two  or  three  years 
course.     The  scheme  is  irraticmal,  and  its  objects  incongruous. 
A  large  and  substantial  superstructure  cannot  be  supported 
by  a  weak   foundation.      The   third  objection  is,  as  to  the 
methods   of    study.     There    is    too    much  hearsay  evidence 
ai)out  scientific  matters  in  medical  teaching.     Our  knowledge 
is  t<M)  bookish.     We  are  taught  of  the  tiling,  rather  tlian  by 
the  thing  itself.     I.«ectures,  illustrative  of  phenomena  already 
familiar  to  the  student,  are  eminently  useful.     But  lectures 
upon  theoretical  matters  are  neither  more  nor  less  valuable 
than  the  same  subjects   in  the  text  books.     What  does  the 
ordinary  lecture  on  physiology  or  materia  medica  amount  to^ 
ITflually  a  rehearsal   of  the   chapter   upon  the  same  subject 
alrea<lv  in   the  hands  of  the  student.      In  my  first  course  in 
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pliysiology  I  was  told  that  tlie  blood  circulated  in  the  Ixxly, 
hut  I  (lid  not  know  it  from  actual  observation;  and  import- 
ant aft   the  fact  was  for  the  comprehension  of  other  physio- 
logical   truths,    I    raigjit    have    forgotten  it.     Isolated   facts 
learned  from   books  or  lectures  are  worthless.     Their  rele- 
vancy to  visible  forms  and  practical  uses  must  be  shown,  if 
we  are  to  enrich  the  mind  with  ideas  rather  than  burden  the 
memory  with  rubbish.     •^Without  an  accurate   acquaintance 
with  the  visible  and  tangible  properties  of  things,  our  con- 
ceptions must  be  erroneous,  our  inferences  fallacious,  and  4mr 
operations  unsuccessful.''      I^et  the  student,  when   possible, 
study  the  thing  itself  rather  than  the  most  skillful  picture  of 
it.     Let  there  be  greater  stimulus   to  independent  thought 
and  observation,  that  the  student  may  <irganize  and  assimi- 
late   the    knowledge   he    ac<juires.       If  the  true    metho<l  of 
teaching  is  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  then  by  our 
present  system  is  the  order  reversed,  since  we  teach  principles 
before  practice.     Every  science,  says  Spencer,  is  evolve<l  out 
of  its  corresponding  art,  and  therefore,   every  study  should 
have  a  purely  experimental  introduction."     But  now  itc^mes 
to  pass  that  at  the  end  of  the  course  the  student  has  yet  to 
learn  the  art  of  medicine.     That  which  he  most  needs  he  has 
yet  to  acquire.     He  has  a  plethora  of  abstract  knowledge  and  a 
diploma,  and  happy   is  the   man  whose  native  vigor  of  mind 
survives.     Oiu*  fourth   objection   is  the  h)w  standard  of  the 
average  medical  faculty.     With  the  greatest  deference  to  the 
learned  and  justly  eminent  teachers  in  the  medical  .schools,  1 
respectfully  submit  that  the  average  is  too  low.     In  the  very 
mature  of  things  there  can  be  but  few  great  teachers,  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  but  few  great  philo8phers,and  teaching  in 
a  broad  sense  is  a  high  philosophical  calling,      liut  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  medical  teachers  shall  be  exceptionahly 
learned  or  otherwise  preeminently  quah'fied  for  the  positicm. 
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Tlie  spring  rises  not  abijve  its  source.     Tlie  hope  of  the 
profession  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  teacher  and  his  methods, 
and  mediocrity  shouhl  have  no  place  in   the  medical  chair. 
Omitting  as  a  matter  of  delicacy  the  too  frequent  literary  de- 
iiciences,  I  do  not  believe  that  the   men  who  teach  the  theo- 
retical branches  of  medicine  should  be  constrained  to  earn  their 
bread  by  active  practice.     The  professorship  should  be  suffi- 
cientlv    remunerative,   and  he  who  is  not  content  with   the 
honor  of  the  position,  and  a  modest  competency,  is  not  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place.     '*  What  the  student  wants  in  a 
professor  is  one  who  shall  stand  betw^een  him  and  the  infinite 
diversity  and   variety  of  human  knowledge,   and  who  shall 
gather  all   that  together,  and  extract  from  it  that  which  is 
capable  of  being  assimilated  by  the  mind;  that  function  is  a 
vast  and  important  one,  and  unless  in  such  subjects  as  anatomy, 
a  man  is  wholly  free  from  other  cares,  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  he  can  perform  it  thoroughly  well."     Such  wants  cannot 
be  supplied  by  four  or  five  hours  a  week  at  the  hands  of  a 
hurried    pi-actitioner.     There   are   few    cliairs   in    a   medical 
college  that  would  not  be  better  filled  by  the  <lev^otion  of  the 
entire  energies  of  the  occupants.     The  pernicious  custom  in 
this  country  of  regarding  the  medical  chair  as  merely  a  step- 
ping-stone to  a  lucrative  practice  should   be  discouraged.     If 
money  to  the  average  mind  is  preferable  to  an  honorable  po- 
sition  with  a  modest  competency,  the  profession  offers  but  an 
indifferent  field.     In   the  wide  diversity  of  human  opinion 
there  may  be  those  who  do  not  believe  that  our  medical  sys- 
tem demands  reform.     Hut  this   fact  should  not  discourage 
us,  for  "  the  disagreement  of  the  enquiring  is  but  a  phase  of 
human  thought,  in    its  transition  t<»  that  unanimity  in  wis- 
dom," towards  which,  let  us  hope  we  are  hastening.     It  is 
enough,  however,  that    intelligent  opinions    here    and    else- 
where agree  that  reforms  are  necessary.     Hut  grumbling  at 
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and  tinkering  with  the  subject  of  Medical  Education  will  do 
no  good,  until  we  distinctly  recognize  the  fact  that  no  medical 
college  should  be  the  ultimate  authority  upon  the  qualification 
of  its  students  to  practice.  These  bodies  should  be  restricted 
to  giving  the  student  a  thorough  Medical  Education,  but  it 
should  be  reserved  to  some  independent  body  to  say  whether 
or  no  that  duty  had  been  hoiheatly  performed.  Under  the 
present  system  a  uniforhi  standard  of  attainment  cannot  be 
looked  for.  At  present  the  medical  degree  indicates  that  the 
holder  has  attended  some  medical  school  for  a  period  varying 
from  three  months  to  three  years;  and  for  reasons  that  ap- 
pear often  inscrutable,  a  diploma  is  issued.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  a  certain  college  in  a  small  western  town  that 
sometimes  makes  an  M.  J),  out  of  very  illiterate  material  in 
tliree  months.  No  one  doubts  the  svMstantuil  reasons  the 
Faculty  have  for  such  action-  no  one  believes  that  such  trans- 
formations are  consistent  with  the  honor  or  advancement  of 
tlie  profession.  Medical  schools  should  have  the  power  to 
issue  certificates  of  study  and  for  satisfactory  examination  in 
the  tlieoretical  and  practical  branches  of  medicine,  the  license 
Xo  practice  being  granted  by  a  State  or  National  Board.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  of  actual  practice,  the  alnut  mater  should 
confer  the  degree.  The  State  Board  should  examine  upon 
anatomy,  physiology,  surgery  and  obstetrics  onJy,  The  ex- 
amination in  these  branches  should  be  thorough  and  exhaustive. 
Xo  set  or  class  of  medical  practitioners  should  be  exempt 
from  this  examination.  x\s  no  man  should  have  legal  sanc- 
tion to  tamper  with  human  life  without  a  knowledge  of 
structure  and  functions  of  the  body,  so  any  man  possessing 
this  knowledge,  whatsoever  his  tliera|)eutic  creed,  is  not 
likely  to  become  a  dangerous  practitioner.  He  who  pretends 
without  this  knowledge  to  treat  human  diseases  scientifically, 
is  an   imixister,  and  should   receive  that  punishment  due  to 
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knavery  and  criiuirml  deception.  Let  tlie  practitioner,  well 
grounded  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  medical  science, 
treat  his  patients  as  best  he  can.  Let  him  allure  the  sick 
man  back  to  health  by  ablutions  or  injinitessimal  dilutioinf 
if  he  can;  but  let  there  be  a  fixed  standard  of  acquirements 
essential  to  this  privilege.  As  there  is  no  distinctive  pres- 
byterian  science  of  navigation,  nor  a  peculiar  system  of  baptist 
astronomy,  we  may  rationally  hold  there  can  be  no  sectarian 
distinctions  in  the  science  of  anatomy,  or  of  physiology. 
In  all  that  appertains  to  exact  science  of  the  human  body, 
the  law  should  demand  a  uniform  standard  of  attainment  as 
a  guarantee  to  the  exercise  of  the  individual  judgment  in 
the  treatment  of  human  disorders.  Tlien  and  not  till  then 
will  the  profession  as  a  body,  take  its  deserved  position  in 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  public. 
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RliPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  GYNAECOLOGY. 


nV  <).  ().   BTKCiESS,  M.  IK,  CHAIRMAN. 


The  management  of  fibroid  tumors  of  tlie  uterus  has  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention  and  study  during  the  past 
year,  and  vahiable  improvements  liave  been  made  in  their 
surgical  treatment.  The  appalling  mortality  which  formerly 
attended  radical  operations  for  their  removal  ha^  been  greatly 
re<luced,  and  difficulties  which  it  had  seemed  must  always 
stand  in  the  way  of  success  have  been  measurably  overcome. 
Hut  much  remains  to  be  acccmiplished  before  anything  like 
the  plienomenal  success  of  ovariotomy  will  be  reache<l  in 
these  operations^.  Indeed,  it  seems  highly  improbable]  that 
operations  which  require  the  removal  of  uterine  tissue,  and 
esj)ecially  those  that  open  up  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  will 
ever  be  si>  perfected  as  to  reduce  the  death  rate  to  that  of 
ovariotomy.  Still  there  are  men,  high  in  authority,  who 
are  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  such  a  state  of  perfection 
will  eventually  be  reached — or  pretty  nearly  reached. 

The  numaj/ement  of  fibroid  tumors  of  the  uterus  hasalway^ 
been  a  subject  more  beset  with  perplexities  and  difficulties  than 
any  other  in  the  whole  field  of  gyujecology.  And  the  increasing 
success  of  operative  procedures,  by  expanding  the  indications 
for  surgical  treatment,  serves  rather  to  complicate  these  difficul- 
ties than  to  dear  them  up.  They  are  met  with  in  full  force 
in  the  consideration  of  the  first  and  most  important  questioii 
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that  ariHefi  in  any  given  case  of  uterine  fibroids:  namely  tlie 
question  as  to  whether  it  shall  be  treated  or  let  alone.  In 
ovarian  erystomata  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  surgical 
treatment  is  always  indicated,  because  life  is  always  in 
jeopardy.  But  uterine  iibro-myomata  are  not  necessarily 
dangerous,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  cases  are  compara- 
tively few  in  which  life  is  directly  imperiled  by  them.  We 
may  lay  down  the  proposition,  therefore,  that  imminent  dan- 
ger to  life,  as  an  indication  for  surgical  treatment  of  uterine 
fibroids,  seldom  exists.  When  it  does  exist,  however,  the  indi- 
cation is  so  absolute  as  to  justify  the  most  hazardous  opera- 
tive procedures.  The  indication  f«u' operation  next  in  import- 
ance arises  in  that  class  of  cases  where  life  is  rendered  almost 
unendurable,  although  it  may  not  be  in  immediate  dangei*. 
Here,  again,  there  should  be  no  great  difficulty  in  deciding 
the  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  surgical  interference. 
Hut  it  is  only  when  we  leave  aside  cases  like  th^se,  in  which 
the  indications  are  clear  and  positive,  and  approach  those  in 
which  they  are  neither  positive  nor  well-deiined,  that  we 
fairly  encounter  the  difficulties  above  referred  to.  Increasing 
success  of  operative  procedures  constantly  widens  the  range 
of  cases  in  which  they  may  become  advisable,  or  at  least  justi- 
fiable. At  the  same  time  and  to  the  same  degree,  it  compli- 
cates the  indications  for  operation  by  rendering  them  more 
numerous  and  more  uncertain.  There  are  no  general  princi- 
ples that  can  be  exactly  applied,  and  in  a  given  case  it  will 
probably  be  the  individuality  of  that  case,  the  special  condi- 
ti(ms  that  environ  it,  which  will  finally  decide  the  question  of 
treatment  or  non-interference.  If  we  were  to  base  the  advis- 
ability of  operations .  for  removal  upon  the  favorability  of 
their  prognosis,  we  should  be  met  immediately  by  the  fact 
that,  as  a  rule,  there  is  the  least  necessity  for  operation  in  pre- 
cisely those  cases  where  it  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed.      It 
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become  less  troublesome  after  the  change  of  life,  while  they 
have  little  tendency  to  cystic  degeneration.  In  such  cases, 
therefore,  expectancy  of  the  near  approach  of,  the  menopause 
should  weigh  heavily  in  favor  of  non-interference. 

But  there  is  another  most  important  element  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  question  of  surgical  treatment  of  uterine  fibroids 
which  may  as  well  be  introduced  here.  So  far,  in  speaking 
of  operative  measures,  reference  has  been  had  only  to  hys- 
terectomy and  other  radical  operations  for  the  removal  of 
uterine  fibroids  by  laparotomy.  And  the  difiiculties  in  the 
way  of  a  judicious  decision  of  the  question  of  operation 
have  been  based  largely  upon  the  mortality  of  these  operations. 
Fortunately  we  are  not  compelled  to  rely  wholly,  or  even 
largely,  upon  improvements  in  these  operations  for  the  ex- 
tension and  increased  safety  of  our  surgical  means  of  relief  in 
uterine  fibro-myomata.  The  safety  and  value  of  the  opera- 
tion of  removal  of  the  uterine  appendages  for  the  relief  of 
these  growths  are  being  more  clearly  established  every  day. 
The  results  of  the  numerous  operations  of  this  kind  reported 
during  the  past  year  have  been  extremely  gratifying.  There 
have  been  very  few  instances  in  which  the  size  of  the  growth 
has  not  been  reduced  sufficiently  to  afford  comparative  relief, 
while  the  great  majority  of  cases  have  been  practically  cured, 
-  -the  tumors  gradually  disappearing,  or  becoming  so  much 
smaller  as  to  give  no  further  trouble.  Tlie  mortality  of  the 
operation  has  been  reduced  below  that  of  ovariotomy. 

An  operation  like  this,  in  which  the  mortality  has  become 
almost  nil  in  the  hands  of  expert  operators,  and  in  which 
the  results  are  so  satisfactory,  must  assuredly  have  a  great 
future.  It  is  not  suitable  to  all  cases,  and  can  never  do  away 
with  hysterectomy  and  other  radical  operations;  but  it  is 
justifiable  in  a  wide  range  of  cases  where  the  dangerous 
radical  operations  are  not,  and  never  will  l)e,  unless  the  siir- 
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gery  of  the  future   shall    reduce  their  mortality  U)  a  degree 
which  it  now  seenifi  difficult  to  expect. 

It  appears  that  the  tumors  which  have  been  most  rapidly 
improved  by  this  operation  were  intra-mural — those  eases  in 
which  the  whole  uterus  is  uniformly  enlarged,  or  in  which 
there  is  little  tendency  of  tlie  growth  towanl  either  its  serous 
or  mucous  surface.  And  this  is  the  class  of  crises  that  most  fre- 
quently calls  for  relief,  because  of  rapid  growth,  pain,  hem- 
orrhage, or  chronic  invalidism.  On  the  otlier  hand,  tumors 
with  pelvic  adhesions  and  enlarged  uterine  arteries  have  been 
the  slowest  to  disappear.  This  operation  has  also  given  satis- 
factory results  in  cases  of  sub-mucous  tumors.  It  is  preferred 
by  many  to  enucleation  by  the  vagina,  except  in  cases  where 
the  tumor  is  single,  small,  polypoidal  or  projecting  well  into 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  therefore  easy  of  enucleation.  In 
all  other  suitable  cases  of  this  class  it  is  believed  to  be  much 
safer  and  equally  efficacious. 

The  applicability  of  this  operation  would  seem  to  be  limited 
however,  to  tumors  of  small  or  moderate  size.  Besides  the 
risk  of  cystic  degeneration  of  large  tumors,  following  this 
operation,  it  is  often  difficult,  or  impossible  even,  to  do  the 
operation  where  the  growths  are  large,  and  uterus,  tubes,  ova- 
ries and  tumors  form  one  confused  and  adherent  mass.  Fi- 
nally the  operation  would  probably  fail  very  often  to  reduce 
the  size  of  large  tumors  sufficiently  to  afford  material  relief. 
The  time  for  the  operation  of  removal  of  the  uterine  append- 
ages, therefore,  is  in  the  earlier  history  of  uterine  fibroids,  l>e- 
fore  they  have  reached  a  size  which  dooms  them  to  tlie  more 
dangerous  operation  of  hysterectomy. 

To  return  now  to  the  question  of  operation  or  non-int,erfer- 
ence  in  uterine  tibro-myomata,  we  conclude: 

1.  That,  notwithstanding  the  decreased  mortality  of  hyster- 
ectomy, that  operation  is  still  unjustifiable  except  wlien  life  is 
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ill  imminent  danger,  or  so  full  of  rtuffering  as  to  be  almost 
unendurable,  and  when  the  operation  of  removal  of  tlie  uter- 
ine appendages  is  impracticable  or  unadvisable. 

2.  That  the  safety  and  success  of  the  operation  of  re- 
moval of  the  uterine  appendages  increases  largely  the  range 
of  cases  in  which  it  is  justifiable.  At  the  same  time,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  many  cases  of  uterine  fibroids  never  become 
very  troublesome  or  at  all  dangerous  to  life,  it  becomes  a  verj' 
difficult  matter  to  define  the  indications  for  this  operation. 
They  must  be  base<l  largely  upon  the  individuality  of  the 
case — the  danger  to  life,  present  and  prospective — the 
amount  of  suffering — of  hemorrhage — of  loss  of  activity  and 
usefulness,  and  other  considerations  that,  taken  together,  shall 
seem  to  warrant  the  risk  of  the  operation. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  DISEASES  OF 
WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 


BY    L.    M.    F.    WANZER,  M.  D.,    CHAIRMAN. 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Medical  Sc)ciety  of 
THE  State  of  California:  As  Chairman  of  your  Counnit- 
tee  OH  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  I  have  considered 
it  better  to  collect  and  as  far  as  possible  to  present,  the  well 
considered  opinions  of  the  members  of  our  Society  upon  the 
diseases  mentioned  and  upon  questions  closely  relating  to 
these  subjects,  than  to  hazard  any  theories  or  speculations  of 
my  own  in  the  form  of  an  original  article. 

In  accordance  with  this  view  I  addressed  a  printed  circular 
letter  to  each  member  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  request- 
ing the  desired  information.  Several  members  very  prompt- 
ly and  kindly  complied  with  the  request,  and  I  now  beg  to 
submit  for  your  careful  perusal,  the  several  papers  received 
embodying  this  information,  in  almost  the  exact  condition  in 
whicli  these  papers  came  from  their  authors'  iiands. 

In  addition  to  the  original  articles,  I  have  received  from 
Dr.  J.  Simon,  short  extracts,  translations  from  the  Gazette 
Ilebdomadaire  of  Paris: 

There  has  been  so  much  good  work  done  during  the  past 
year,  that  it  is  difficult  to  note  the  most  interesting  cases.  In 
this  city,  in  December  last,  Dr.  A.  P.  Dudley,  late  H'mse 
Surgeon  to  the  New  York  Women's  Hospital  removed  the 
uterus  for  carcinoma    -the  patient  is   now  apparently  well. 
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L)r.  Voii  Iloffiiiann,  of  the  (Terniau  Hospital  hay  also  suc- 
cessfully performed  a  similar  operation. 

At  the  Pacific  Dispensary  Hospital,  we  have  been  remark- 
ably successful  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  children. 
Our  success,  I  believe,  is  due  as  much  to  trained  nurses,  as  to 
medication,  and  I  trust  it  will  not  be  deemed  ill-timed  or  out 
of  place  to  call  attention  to  the  training  school  for  nurses  in 
connection  with  the  Pacific  Dispensary  Hospital;  because 
out  of  the  twenty  training  schools  for  nurses  in  this  countrj', 
1  believ^e  that  is  the  only  one  on  this  coast,  and  because  I  be- 
lieve the  effectiveness  of  medical  skill  is  so  much  increased 
when  assisted  by  intelligent  nursing  that  the  trained  nurse 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  practitioner  as  much  as  possible. 

Professor  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  his  oration  of  October 
17th,  1883,  says:  ^'Xow  it  is  just  in  these  little  unimportant, 
all-important  matters  that  a  good  nurse  is  of  incalculable  aid  to 
the  physician,  and  the  growing  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  the  thorough  training  of  young  women  as  nurses  is  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  medical  advancement.  So 
much  has  l>een  done  and  is  doing,  that  the  days  of  the  Sairey 
(lamps  and  Betsy  Prigs  are  immbered." 

I  now  submit  the  following  papers  and  the  names  of  their 
authors: 

A  Cask  of  Tibal  Pkk(;nan('y. 

Mrs.  E ,  24  years.      Married  five  years;  no  previous 

pregnancy.  Tterine  disease  for  which  she  had  treatment  by 
j/()od  physicians  during  these  years.  Nervous  symptoms 
about  fifteen  months  since,  which  seemed  due  to  uterine 
troubles,  increased  after  a  six  months  amenorrhoea,  so  that 
she  was  committed  to  the  Napa  Asylum.  A  residence  of 
three  months  cured  her,  and  for  nine  months  she  had  en- 
joyed good  health,     November  16th,  1883,  she  menstruated 
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last.  I  WHS  called  first  to  see  her  the  l8tU  of  January,  1884, 
for  anienorrhcea  of  two  inoiiths,  which  alarmed  her  as  a  pro- 
(h*ome  of  insanity.  Digital  examination  showed  enlargement 
of  uterus,  hut  this  she  said  had  heen  tlie  diat/nosis  of  former 
physicians,  and  it  was  nearly  a  month  later  before  she  could 
he  persuaded  that  she  was  really  pregnant.  Vomiting  had 
been  very  persistent  and  so  continued  at  times  during  her 
life. 

There  seemed  to  me  peculiarity  about  the  uterus,  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  being  less  than  it  should  be,  and 
three  days  before  her  death  I  had  felt  quite  troubled  about  it. 
The  tumor  had,  however,  appeared  above  the  pubis,  and 
although  ballottement  coukl  not  be  felt  or  the  uterus  raised 
bi-manually,  I  had  diagnosed  that  to  be  owing  to  adhesions 
high  up  behind  the  uterus,  which  I  encouraged  her  to  feel 
were  being  stretched,  so  that  by  four  and  a  half  nu»uths  I 
lirmly  believed  she  would  find  the  severe  "abdominal  cramps" 
had  passed  by  and  all  would  l)e  well. 

On  Sundav,  March  lUh,  I  was  summoned,  havinj/  seen  her 
last  on  the  Friday  before,  and  then  leaving  lier  quite  com- 
fortable. Her  Hpj)earaiice  t»n  Sunday  vva*s  of  complete  col- 
lapse, cold  exti'emitievS  markeil  jmllor,  alnlominal  pain  in- 
tense, some  tym|>anites,  a  dark  grumous  disdiarge  from 
vagina.  Temj)eratuiv  normal,  but  pulse  thready  and  very 
nq)id.  The  previmis  night  had  l>een  very  stormy  and  a  sky- 
liirlit  had  blown  fn>m  a  neiijhlH>rinir  nn^f  on  the  nnif  over 
her  r^nmi,  fritjlitenintr  her  very  much,  and  l>ef(»re  she  couhl 
fall  hsKh:»p  }igain  seveiv  v«uniting  i»ccurretK  fi>llowe<l  gradually 
by  tlie  condition  in  which  I  found  her:  I  gave  stimulants 
milk  and  limewater,  opium  by  mouth  aiui  liyptMlenuically. 
leavintf  her  after  some  hours  easier.  This  ease  ciuitinuetl 
t»nlv  a  little  while.  She  g5isjx*tl  as  she  was  s|>eaking,  hi\*1  wjc^ 
dead.     My  i\Hjue>t  for  a  p»st- mortem  was  h»  decide*  1  that   it 
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was  reluctantly  granted.  F'ourteen  hours  after  death  I 
opened  the  abdomen,  found  effused  blood  on  first  incision,  and 
in  the  left  iliac-fossa  lay  the  four  months  f(etus;  the  sac 
which  was  made  up  of  the  dilated  fimbritt*  of  the  fallopian 
tube  was  lying  directly  over  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  and 
held  there  by  bands  of  somewhat  recent  inflammation  to  the 
omentum,  which  was  drawn  very  close  to  the  pubes,  causing 
when  the  bowels  were  much  distended,  the  cramps  from  which 
she  had  suffered.  The  uterus  was  about  five  inches  in  length, 
the  lining  membrane,  the  decidua,  being  half  an  inch  in 
thickness  and  discharmng  the  dark  ijrumous  matter  before 
mentioned.  The  long  period  of  sterility  preceding  the  case 
is  given  by  Lusk  as  of  frequent  occurrence,  being  due  t<» 
inflamnuitoiy  processes.  V.  B.  Brown,  M.  I). 


(razetfp  Ilehdonuulaire  de  Mederine^ 

et  de  Chirargie^  Jniiwiry^  1884. 

Extra    ITterine    Prec^nanc^'.     Extraction    of  tue    F(^r^^s 
THRorcrH  Laparotomy,  by  M.  Lucas,  Championniere. 

M.  Lucas,  Championniere,  presents  to  the  Soeiete  de 
i'hirurgie  the  photographs  of  two  foeti  which  he  extracted 
through  laparotomy  in  two  cases  of  extra  uterine  pregnancy. 
Both  mothers  had  fever,  emaciation,  and  presented  all  the 
symptoms  of  liectic.  In  one  case  the  pregnancy  dated 
back  fifteen  months;  the  child  was  found  in  a  purulent  cyst 
and  in  a  state  of  relatively  good  preservation.  In  tlie  other 
case,  the  pregnancy  dated  back  twenty-six  months  and  the  child 
was  connected  to  the  cyst  through  strong  adhesions.  The  oper- 
ation in  the  second  case  was  long  and  laborious  and  incom- 
plete, insomuch  that  a  leg  and  a  foot  were  left  in  the  cyst. 
In  both  cases  the  recovery  took  place  without  rise  of  tempera- 
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tiire.  Recovery  is  complete  in  one  of  the  patients,  whilst 
in  the  other  a  iistnla  pernists.  Both  patients  have  menstru- 
ated since. 


Gazette  Hehdorruxda-iTe  de  Medecine^ 

et  de  Chimrgie^  Febriuiry  22d^  1884. 

Extra-Uterine    Pregxanc^y.     Extraction    of   the    Fcetis 

THRO  UGH  ElYTROTOMY — Re(X>VERY — ^BY   M.  PlNARD. 

M.  Pinard  relates  a  case  of  an  extra-uterine  pregnancy 
of  the  abdominal  variety  in  which  the  child  attained  its  full 
growth,  died  at  the  time  of  the  spurious  labor,  and  was  ex- 
tracted two  months  after  its  death  through  elytrotomy.  The 
patient  is  a  woman  thirty-one  years  of  age,  the  mother  of 
two  children  who  were  born  at  full  term.  She  presented  in 
November,  1883,  all  the  symptoms  of  a  third  pregnancy, 
differing  from  the  preceding  ones  by  such  symptoms  as  vio- 
lent pains  in  the  abdomen,  impossibility  for  the  patient  to 
attend  to  her  usual  occupation,  and  the  obligation  of  remain- 
ing constantly  in  bed.  At  the  usual  term  of  pregnancy,  the 
symptoms  of  labor  came  on,  somewhat  attenuated,  however. 
Then  all  pain  ceased  and  the  breast  increased  in  volume  as 
after  a  normal  labor.  The  diagnosis  of  extra-uterine  preg- 
nancy was  then  made.  At  the  end  of  two  months,  the  ab- 
dominal tumor,  which  had  remained  the  same  in  size  from 
the  time  of  the  labor  pains,  increased  to  twice  its  volume. 
The  cause  of  this  increase  in  size,  as  found  by  examination, 
was  the  accumulation  of  a  certain  amount  of  liquid  in  its  in- 
terior. At  the  same  time  violent  pains  occurred;  difficulty 
in  micturition  and  idefecation  also  set  in,  and  the  general 
disturbance  appeared  severe  enough  to  M.  Tamier,  who 
was  then  consulted,  for  this  practitioner  to  advise  removal'of 
the  tumor,  per  vaginam.     This  process  was  adopted  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  protrusion  of  the  tumor  into  the  posterior 
vaginal  cul-de-sac,  M.  Pinard  incised  the  protruding  part 
in  the  cul-de-sac  and  the  foitus  was  extracted  without  any 
trouble.  The  placenta,  adhering  very  iirmly  to  the  internal 
wall  of  the  cyst,  was  left  in  place,  but  injections  of  a 
1-2000  solution  of  cor-sublimate  were  practiced  every  two 
hours  and  continued  at  the  same  interval  of  time  during 
eighteen  days,  when  the  placenta  was  detached  spontaneously 
and  expelled.  During  the  whole  period  of  treatment  there 
were  no  signs  of  mercurial  intoxication,  and  all  septic  accidents 
on  account  of  the  retained  placenta  were  avoided.  A  month 
later  the  patient  had  entirely  recovered.  M.  Pinard,  in  sum- 
ming up,  calls  attention  to  the  following  facts:  First — The 
accumulation  of  liquid  in  a  foetal  cyst  a  month  after  the 
death  of  the  fietus;  second,  the  protrusion  of  the  cyst  in  the 
excavation,  coinciding  with  the  absence  of  adhesions  between 
the  abdominal  wall  and  the  tumor  (which  caused  elytrotomy 
to  be  preferred  to  laparotomy);  third,  the  retention  of  the 
placenta  during  eighteen  days  without  septicemic  accident; 
fourth,  the  absence  of  mercurial  intoxication,  in  spite  of  the 
great  number  of  injections;  fifth,  the  fact  that  there  is  but 
one  other  such  operation  on  record,  in  the  same  conditions, 
and  equally  followed  with  success. 


Retained  Placenta  of  Two  Years — Discharged  with  an 

Abortion  at  the  Third  Month. 

Mrs.  Hutchins,  Church  St.  corner  22d,  a  very  weak,  hys- 
terical American  woman,  aged  about  thirty- three  years,  ap- 
plied at  the  dispensary  clinic  early  in  January  of  the  pres- 
ent  year,  for  treatment.  Had  had  six  children,  the  last, 
two  years  old;  and  this  with  the  one  before  was  rachitic  and 
unable  to  walk.     At  her  last  confinement  she  had  received 
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no  regular  assistance.     Menstruation  had  l)een  regular  since 
the  last  child  was  weaned. 

Upon  examination,  the  uterus  was  found   very  much    pn*- 
lapsed,  and  the  os  eroded  with  tlie  usual  discharge;  subin- 
volution extreme.      By  Simpson's  sound  its  length  was  foiiiHl 
to  he  four  inches. 

An  Emmett's  pessary  was  used  to  reduce  the  prolapse,  ami 
alternately  iodized  phenol  and  ergotine  applied  to  the  os  and 
cervical  canal,  and  hromide  potassium  in  25  gr.  doses,  three 
times  daily,  given  for  the  subinvolution  and  nervous  condi- 
tion. This  treatment,  continued  two  months,  did  but  little 
good.  Menstruation  occurred  regularly  and  no  suspicion  of 
pregnancy  occurred  either  to  the  patient  or  the  physician. 

On  March  1st,  at  the  usual  time  for  menstration,  a  flo<Ml- 
ingcameon;  being  unable  to  go  to  the  patient  that  day 
the  physician  sent  out  to  her  two  doses  of  fluid  extract  ergot, 
which  controlled  it.  Two  days  after,  at  night,  a  three 
months  fcetus  and  membranes  without  the  placenta  came 
away,  also  with  a  severe  hemorrhage.  After  dilating  the  «)s, 
the  placenta  was  easily  removed  and  presented  nothing 
unusual. 

The  uterus  felt  perfectly  contracted,  but  still  larger  than 
usually  found.  After  two  days,  hemorrhage  came  on  again 
and,  with  considerable  uterine  action,  there  was  expelled, 
what  the  husband  described  as  a  piece  of  flesh,  about  the  size 
of  his  hand-  -this  he  carefully  burnt  before  it  ccmld  be  seen 
by  the  physician.  The  woman  had  lost  considerable  bUxxl 
and  fearing  that  another  return  of  hemorrhage  would  be  fatal, 
ergut  was  left  to  be  taken  at  regular  intervals. 

Next  day,  upon  visiting  the  patient  she  had  just  had  an- 
other hemorrhage,  and  expelled  another  piece  of  matter  which 
the  husband  said  was  just  the  same  as  the  last,  Imt  only  half 
as  big.     The  piece  weighed  about  three  ounces  and  was  fully 
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developed  placental   tissue,  most  of    which   had   undergone 
fatty  degeneration.     This  also,  accidentia ,  was  lost. 

The  only  conclusion  that  I  could  come  to,  was,  that  the 
two  pieces  were  of  retained  placenta  from  a  former  preg- 
nancy, and  that  their  being  there  accounted  for  the  prolapse 
and  all  other  abnormal  conditions. 

Since  then  the  woman  is  greatly  improved  in  every  way, 
and  in  a  little  time  promises  to  be  in  better  physical  condi- 
tion than  for  the  past  two  years. 

S.  Xewman,  M.  D. 


(razette  Ilehdomadaire  de  Medecine^ 

et  de  Chimrrgie^  Fehruary  15th^  18H4, 

Reskarches  on   Deviations  of  tue  Menstrual  PYow, 

By  Dr.  J.  RoviER. 

In  summing  up  a  very  interesting  work  based  on  the  obser- 
vation of  three  hundred  and  eight  cases,  the  author  finds  that 
in  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  cases  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge was  located  in  a  single  organ,  or  in  similar  organs 
right  and  left  of  the  body,  and  in  thirty-one  cases  it  was  lo- 
cated in  several  regions  at  the  same  time. 

In  thirty-eight  cases  the  deviation  had  taken  place  through 
sores,  ulcers  or  tumors.  In  fifty-one  the  flow  occurred 
through  the  pulnnmary  mucous  membrane.  In  fifty,  through 
the  stomach.  In  thirty-eight,  through  the  lower  limbs.  In 
thirty-six,  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  In 
twenty-nine,  through  the  eyes.  In  twenty-seven,  through 
the  arms,  the  hands  and  the  fingers.  In  twenty-six,  through 
the  mammte.  In  twenty-three^  through  the  arms  and  intes- 
tines. In  twenty-one,  through  the  ear.  In  seventeen, 
through  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  lips.  In  thirteen,  through 
the  face..     In  thirteen,  tlirough  the  trunk,  back  and  alKlomen. 
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In  thirteen,  through  gums  and  alveolar  processes.      In    ten, 
through  the  urinary  mucous   membrane.     In  nine,  through 
the  scalp.     In  nine,  through  tlie  umbilicus.     In   four,  over 
the  surface  of  the  whole  body.     In  two,  through  the  inguinal 
fold.     In  one,  through  the  axilla. 


Double  Ovariotomy  under  Carbolic  Spray,  with  Bi- 
chloride OF  Mercury  and  Carbolized  Gauze  Dress- 
iN(i.    -Recovery. 

Ovariotcnny  is  so  frequently  performed  that  but  little  in- 
terest attaches  to  a  report  of  an  ordinary  case,  and  although 
there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  the  one 
which  it  is  proposed  to  briefly  detail,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  one 
or  two  points  in  its  history  may  render  it  worthy  of  record. 

<  )n  the  fifth  of  last  month  1  was  retj^uested  by  Drs.  Tooley 
and  Baylor,  of  Willows,  Colusa  County,  to  operate  upon 
Miss  DeVere,  a  lady  of  Irish  nationality,  and  about  fifty 
years  of  age.  As  soon  after  our  arrival  at  Willows  as  pos- 
sible, Dr.  Baldwin  of  this  city,  Drs.  Tooley  and  Lovehvce  of 
Willows,  Mr.  Merrill  and  the  writer,  set  out  for  the  patient's 
residence,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  arriving  about  9  i\  m., 
and  found  her  in  excellent  condition  and  spirits.  She  in- 
formed me  that  she  was  about  fifty  years  of  age  and  had  en- 
joyed uninterrupted  good  health  until  about  four  years  ago, 
when  her  menses  ceased.  Nothing  of  special  interest  oc- 
curred, however,  until  about  two  years  since,  when  she  was 
suddenly  seized  with  severe,  lancinating  pains  in  the  left 
ovarian  region,  and  for  the  relief  of  which  Dr.  Tooley  was 
consulted.  The  pains  being  periodical  in  their  character,  the 
doctor  prescribed  accordingly;  l)ut  no  relief  being  obtained 
he  was  induced  to  examine  more  critically,  and  readily  dis- 
covered what  WHS  believed  to  be  an  ovarian  tumor  about  the 
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size  of  a  large  orange.  By  the  following  iVugust  the  tnnior 
had  acquired  very  large  proportions,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
her  medical  attendant.  Prof.  L.  (\  Lane  of  your  city  was 
consulted,  who  conlirnied  the  diagnosis  already  niaile,  and 
[)ropo8e<l  ovariotomy.  When,  however,  the  time  for  opera- 
tion had  arrived  the  patient,  without  communicating  her  in- 
tentions, returned  to  her  home.  As  is  not  infrequent  in  like 
cases,  she  then  consulted  every  mountehank  in  the  country, 
a  heathen  (Miine'e  at  Red  Dog,  and  a  vile  seeress  at  (-lover- 
dale  heing  of  the  numher.  All,  of  course,  assured  her  she 
had  no  tumor  and  that  she  could  he  easily  cured.  Neverthe- 
less  she  gradually  increased  in  size  ami  was  tapped  hy  a  Dr.  ('. 
who  had  heard  «)f  the  case  and  win)  informed  her  she  was 
suffering  from  dropsy  and  had  no  tumor.  It  is  said  that 
al>out  four  gallons  of  semi-transparent  treacly  fluid  was  drawn 
off,  followed  hy  much  relief  to  the  patient,  and  the  greatest 
imaginable  gratification  to  the  doctor,  who  exultingly  in- 
formed her  he  knew  he  was  right  and  could  now  guarantee 
a  cure.  The  fluid,  however,  re-accumulated,  necessitating  a 
re-tapping  within  a  month,  and  a  like  operation  was  aoou 
afterwards  required  for  the  third  time.  The  sudden  and  un- 
ex[)ected  death  of  her  medical  attendant  about  this  time 
necessitated  the  employment  of  Dr.  Tooley,  her  regular 
family  physician,  who  found  it  necessary  to  perform  para- 
centesis every  three  or  four  weeks  until  he  had  thus  operated 
four  times.  The  slow  and  progressive  emaciation  which 
supervene<l,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  time  intervening 
between  the  operations  became  gradually  lessened,  compelled 
her  to  accede  to  the  doctor's  proposition  of  ovariotomy. 

Everything  being  in  readiness,  on  the  folh^wing  morning 
the  patient  walked  to  the  operating  table,  exhibiting  no  evi- 
dence of  emotion  or  fear,  and  placed  herself  upon  it. 
Squibb's  stronger  ether  was  administered  by  Mr.  Merrill,  a 
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treiitleman  well  skilled  in  the  administration  of  anesthetics, 
the  patient  coming  under  its  influence  very  kindly.  The 
aSdominal  walls  having  heen  now  well  washed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  hichloride  of  murcury,  one  to  a  thousand,  and  the  car- 
bolic spray  heing  properly  placed  in  operation,  an  incision  five 
inches  in  length  was  made  through  the  abdominal  walls. 
The  peritoneum  was  then  exposed  and  was  divided  upon  a 
director,  bringing  into  view  tlie  glistening  surface  of  the 
tumor.  As  anticipated,  adhesions  were  founti  over  its  entire 
surface,  in  fact  nowhere  could  there  be  found  any  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  tumor  which  was  not  adherent  to  the- peri- 
toneum. To  the  concave  surface  of  the  liver  and  to  the 
spleen  as  well  as  to  the  pelvic  viscera  it  w-as  likewise  at- 
tached by  firm  adhesions,  all  of  which  were  carefully  broken 
up  with  the  hand.  The  patient  having  been  then  turned 
slightly  upon  her  side,  a  Well's  carnula  and  trocar,  with 
hose  attached,  w^as  thrust  into  the  cyst  and  a  very  large 
quantity  of  fluid,  similar  to  that  already  described,  was  con- 
ducted into  a  tub  at  the  bedside.  Two  additional  cysts  of 
considerable  size  w^ere  in 'like  manner  emptied  of  their 
viscid  cx^ntents  and  the  tumor  was  raised  out  of  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity.  It  was  now  observed  that  both  ovaries  were  im- 
plicated, a  tumor  arising  from  each,  but  which  became  so 
intimately  blended  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  separation 
even  after  the  complete  removal  of  the  mass.  The  left  ped- 
icle being  large  and  broad,  was  transfixed,  and  each  half 
ligated  with  a  silken  cord  previously  well  carbolized  and  sub- 
sequently dipped  in  the  bichloride  solution.  The  right  was 
secured  with  a  single  ligature  as  close  to  the  uterus  as  it 
could  be  applied,  because  of  a  small  cyst  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain. After  dividing  the  pedicles  with  the  knife  it  was  ob- 
servecf  that  a  portion  of  the  cyst  referred  to  had  been  left 
attached   t(»   the   stump.     A    considerable   quantity  of  blofnl 
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was  foiiiKl  to  have  oozed  from  the  peritoneal  surface,  al- 
though no  vessel  eoukl  he  discovered  requiring  the  ligature. 
The  whole  ahdomiual  cavity  was  now  thorouglily  washed  l)v 
soft  earholized  sponges  with  the  bichloride  solution,  one  to  a 
thousand.  When  it  was  known  that  there  were  no  bleeding 
points,  and  when  all  present  were  satisfied  that  tlie  abdomi- 
nal cavity  was  thoroughly  cleansed,  it  was  carefully  dried  by 
means  of  Lister's  carbolized  gauze.  The  wound  in  the  ab- 
dominal walls  \ts»  now  closed  by  silver  wire  sutures,  a  large, 
soft,  flat  and  warm  sponge  having  been  first  placed  over  the 
bowels  to  prevent  the  escape  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of 
whatever  blood  might  be  occasioned  by  the  needle  pimctures 
during  this  part  of  the  operation.  Superficial  sutures  of  silk 
were  placed  in  the  intervening  spaces.  Several  layers  of 
gauze  were  then  carefully  applied,  over  which  oakum  pre- 
viously prepared  in  the  bichloride  solution  and  dried,  was 
carefully  adjusted;  then  a  light  flannel  compress  extending 
some  distance  In^yond  the  previous  dressings,  and  lastly  a 
flannel  binder.  The  patient  having  been  properly  cleansed  and 
dressed  was  now  placed  in  bed  and  jars  filled  with  hot  water 
applied  to  her  sides  and  extremities.  An  hour  and  ten  min- 
utes were  found  to  have  been  consumed  in  the  operation. 
Healthy  reaction  soon  becanie  established,  and  Dr.  Baldwin 
and  myself  being  desirous  to  take  the  twelve  o'clock  train 
for  home,  left  our  patient  in  the  care  of  I)rs.  Tooley  and 
I^velace.  Nothing  worth  mentioning  occurred  during  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  case  other  than  that  it  progressed 
t4)  a  safe  and  happy  terminatioir.  At  no  time  did  the  tem- 
perature reach  100°.  On  the  sixth  day,  when  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  change  the  dressing,  about  half  a  pint  of  sero- 
sanguinolent  fluid  escaped  between  the  two  lower  deep  sut- 
tures,  the  sinus  formed  continuing  to  discharge  the  same 
character  of  fluid  for  a  few  days  subsequently,  when  it  grad- 
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uhIIv  eeaei^Hl.     At   no  time  M-as  there  any   <wlor  to     tJie  Ji?- 
c'lmrge;  nor  w»s  there  any  considerable  amount  of   pnin   ex- 
{)erience<l  exeeptinj/  on   the  third  day,  which,  however,    wa> 
reatlily  eontrolle^l  by  small  doses  of  morphia. 

(hi  the  tenth  day  the  first  stitches,  and  two  days  afterwarti- 
the  remainintr  ones,  M-ere  removed.      Br()a<l  adhesive  strips  of 
rubber  plaster  were  then  applied,  which  are  still  allowed   tt» 
remain.     A  brief  note  fn:>m  Dr.  Tooley  of  this  date,   April 
4tlu    says^:     "  Vour   patient    is    entirely   well,    is   abont    the 
house    and    takes    her    meals    regularly    with    the    fHmily. 
Although  I    visited  her  once  since  the  twenty-eighth  of  la«*t 
)u<»nth,  twenty-two   days    after    the  operation,    she    was    iti 
ivality  disi'hargeil   on   that  day.     The  tumor   weighed   fifty- 
f\>ur  pounds." 

The  jH>int  of  special  interest  to  me  is  the  amazingly  liene- 
ticial  effe<.'t  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  solution,  for  to  if 
uu>rt*  than  anything  else,  do  I  attribute  the  recovery  of  the 
|kat!ent  without  the  occurrence  of  any  symptom  indicating 
danger.  Of  the  several  ovariotomies  |)erformed  in  this  city 
by  myself  and  others,  none  of  the  tumors  were  comi)arable  in 
size  with  this  one,  nor  were  the  adhesions  by  any  means  m» 
extensive.  Nevertheless,  although  the  percentage  of  re- 
coveries has  been  good,  yet  the  character  of  the  fluid  sec»,rete<l, 
when  any  existed,  was  in  no  respect  as  healthy  and  free  from 
putridity  as  was  that  of  the  case  under  consideration. 

Another  point  of  importance  in  like  cases,  and  one  which 
should  always  be  insisteil  upon,  was  the  thorough  cleHUsimr 
of  the  al»dominal  cavity  and  the  removal  therefrom  of  ever>' 
particle  of  blood  and  debris  of  whatever  nature.  Xor 
should  the  hand  of  any  other  than  the  operator,  frequently 
immerse*!  in  the  bichloride  solution,  l)e  allowed  witiiin  the 
abdominal  cavity  or  even  be  permitted  to  touch  the  wound. 

To  those  who   have   not   as  yet   resorted  to   the  use  of  hi. 
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chloride,  but  ai'e  still   wedded   to   the   carbolic  acid    in   their 
surgical  canes,  let  me  say,  try  it,  and  I   have  no  doubt  yon 
will  coincide  witli  me  in  the  conviction  that  there  is  nothing 
comparable  with  it.     Although  this  is  the  first  ovariotomy 
in  which  I  have  resorted  to  it,  yet  I  have  frequently  used  it 
in  minor  operations  during  the  past  few^   weeks,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  my  friend   Dr.  Huntington   of  the  C.  P.  R.  K. 
Hospital  in  this  city,  and  to  say  that  I  have  been  charmed 
with  it  would  not  half  express  my  convictions  of  its  highly 
beneiicial  effects.     To  the  doubting  Thomases,  thei'efore,  for 
1  find  there  are  still  those  who  disbelieve  in  antiseptics,  let 
me  say,  try  it  and  be  convinced.     (.Cleanliness  may  account 
for  much  of  the  success  in  modern  surgery,  but  cleanse  as 
you  best  ciin,  you  will  still  find  that  an  antiseptic,  a  germicide 
is  necessary  for  the  highest  degree  of  success,  and   there   is 
none  known  to  the  art  of  surgery  equal  to  the  bichloride  of 
mercury. 

W.   K.  Cn  Nh>S,  M.   I). 


liEI'OKT    OK    XlCrESSKlL     ReMOVAI.    OF    C-ANCEKOl'S    BkEAST. 

By  Elizabeth  S.  Sentek,  M.  S.,  M.  D. 

It  is  ni>t  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  cancer.  The  result  however,  in  the  case 
which  is  here  reported,  is  at  least  suggestive  of  the  possi- 
bility of  some  error  in  the  hitherto  almost  unanimous  un- 
favorable  prognosis.  The  patient  is  an  English  woman  let. 
H5;  when  first  seen  in  January,  1883,  her  right  mamma  was 
hard,  nodular,  enlarged,  but  non-adherent  to  the  parts  be- 
neath— the  nipple  only  a  slightly  pigmented  spot.  She  had 
never  borne  children.  There  was  no  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  two  mammilhv.  The  glands  in  the  axilla  were  not  in- 
volve<l.     Two  inches  above  the  nipple,  near  the  border  of  the 
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sternum,  wh8  a  red,  fungoid  growth.  This  was  two  inches  in 
diameter  at  it  base-  -therefore  about  six  inches  in  eircumfer- 
ference.  It  projected  outwardly  an  inch  above  the  surround- 
ing skin.  It  was  at  time  of  first  inspection,  and  at  the  nio- 
ment  of  removal,  a  vicious  looking  fungus — indeed  almost 
suggestive  of  fungus  haimatodes.  It  bled  at  the  touch,  and 
exuded  an  ichorous,  offensive  fluid.  This  was  not  excessive, 
but  irritating  to  the  adjacent  parts,  and  was  producing  ex- 
coriations. The  woman  was  losing  in  w^eight;  suffered  great 
pain,  radiating  from  the  breast — and  was  greatly  depressed 
and  discouraged;  yet  at  all  times,  she  manifested  that  peculiar 
vitality  which  may,  by  proper  encouragement,  sometimes  lead 
to  favorable  results.  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  here  for  a 
slight  digression  upon  this  point.  It  is  useless  to  ask  the 
why  of  anything.  The  question  can  never  meet  witli  any 
hcmest  response  which  does  not  embody  the  thought,  "*  I  do 
not  know." 

That  disease  is  in  some  mysterious  way  often  influenced 
in  its  results  by  the  mind,  or  by  one  of  the  attributes  of  the 
mind — the  will-  -cannot  be  denied.  That  there  are  fatal 
cases  during  all  epidemics  especially  of  cholera  where 
people  die  from  fright—  cannot  be  denied.  That  there  are 
cases  fatal  in  their  very  nature — as  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  or 
accidents  that  so  utterly  destroy  the  mechanism  and  integ- 
rity of  this  "fearfully  and  wonderfully  made"  organism  in 
which  we  live,  will  be  admitted.  Might  not  then  the  timid 
postulate  be  presented  that  a  woman  with  a  true  carcinoma 
of  the  mammary  gland — but  with  good  digestion  -good  as- 
similation— of  great  hope  and  cheerfulness,  good  record, 
good  encouragement,  kind  friends,  abundant  sympathy-  -with 
her  mind  made  up  to  "have  it  out"-  -and  it  is  taken  out,  the 
woman  is  happy,  contented,  even  joyous  -becomes  entirely 
well  and  remains  so  for  fifteen  months,  her  pain  and  suffer- 
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ing  entirely  relieved  -she  enjoys  her  life  again  as  she  used 
to  do.  Truly  it  would  seem  that  this  old,  old  thought  is 
worth  a  re-thinking. 

ITie  operation  was  done  in  the  presence  of  the  prominent 

medical  men  here,  and  they  without  exception,  pronounced 

the  growth  malignant.     The  entire  gland  was  removed,  also 

the  pectoral  fascia  and  the  glands  along  the  external  horder 

of  the  rectoralis  major  muscle.     On  account  of  the  situation 

of  the  growth,  and  the  amount  of  skin  involved,  it  was   not 

possible  to  make  so  perfect  an  approximation  of  the  flaps  as 

could  be  wished.     The  classical  incisions  could  not  be  made. 

The    wound   healed    slowly — was    very    indolent,    at    times 

almost  discouraging.      It   was  dressed    every   day,  and  the 

enormous  cavern    packed    with    lint,   sometimes   carbolized, 

sometimes  borated;  sometimes  tinct.  benzoin,  co.  seemed  to 

do  best  as  a  spur.     It  always  looked  well,  and  discharged  a 

quantity  of  thick,  healthy  pus.     Gradually  the  cavity  filled 

up  and  grew  smaller  and   smaller.     It  was  now  dusted  over 

with  calomel  daily,  and   at  the  end  of  the   fourteenth  week 

was  quite  healed.     The  general  condition  of  the  patient  was 

excellent  all  this  time,  and  she  was  very  cheery,  patient  and 

good. 

She  came  to  see  us  to-day,  April  fith,  with  her  market 
basket  on  her  arm — ruddy  health  glowing  on  her  cheek,  and 
the  light  of  gladness  in  her  heart.  The  cicatrix  is  smooth 
— there  are  no  lumps — the  glands  of  the  axilla  not  enlarged. 
The  other  breast  is  as  soft  as  ever.  There  are,  as  yet,  no  signs 
of  any  return  of  the  disease. 


(/ASE  I.  —George  B.  let.  thirteen,  was  attacked  June  11th, 
1883,  with  pain  and  swelling  in  his  legs.  Applied  for  treat- 
ment for  **  rheumatism.''     Examined  heart  and  found  it  beat- 
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ing  irregularly  and  with  a  systolic  murmur.  Urine  highly 
albuminoufi  -high  colored,  and  normal  in  quantity,  (iave 
digitalis  tincture  in  teu  drop  doses  every  three  hours,  ami 
Hasham^s  Iron  Mixture  (tr.  fer.  chlor.,  acid.  acet.  dil.,  li<j. 
ammonite  acet.,  syr.  simp.  et.  aq.),  in  dessert  spocmful  4lortes 
every  four  hours. 

fFune  12th — Edema  less  in  l>otli    legs,  heart  still  irregular. 

June  13th-  -Edema  improved:  urine  still  highly  albumin- 
ous; continued  till  June  15th,  when  heart  beat  regularly,  nt» 
murmur  and  only  a  trace  of  albumen  in  urine;  no  edema. 

tlune  18th — No  albumen;  heart  regular  and  stronjr; 
no  edema.  Patient  expressed  himself  hs  feeling  as  well  as 
ever;  appetite  good;  face  plump  and  rosy.  Had  no  history 
to  account  for  the  attack,  as  he  had  never  been  ill  l>efore. 
lias  continued  perfectly  well  up  to  the  present  time. 

('ASK  II.  -Maggie  ().,  a*t.  fourteen  years.  Scalded  the  en- 
tire inner  surface  of  right  leg  with  hot  water.  Did  not 
receive  medical  care  until  three  weeks  later.  Tlie  leg  then 
presented  an  unhealthy  mass  of  profuse  granulations,  eight 
inches  long  and  three  inches  wide.  Acting  on  Dr.  Morse's 
suggestion,  applied  bismuth,  subnit.  at  once  and  bandaged  leg, 
covering  all  with  thick  layer  if  cotton  batting.  Changed 
di-essing  daily  and  in  three  weeks  the  surface  was  healed. 

Katk  Post- A' an  Ordkn,  M.  D. 

(rftzefte  J/eMomadafre  dc  Mederin*^^ 

et  ih'  Chintnjie,  Parf\  December  28.  1883. 

NoTK    ox    AN     Ex4^KrnONAL     FoRM     OV     MkASLKS,     BY     I)r.    (t. 

DiKi'LAFOv,  Paris. 

Dr.  Dieulafoy  publishes  a  note  on  a  case  in  his  private 
practice,  and  insists  on  the  necessity  of  reserving  one's  prog- 
nosis, even  in  the  lightest  case  in  apjiearance. 


r 
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• 
"  In  May,  1883,"  says  the  doctx>r,  "  I  was  called  to  see  a 

young  girl,  aged  sixteen,  whose  habitual  health  was  excellent, 
but  who,  a  few  days  before,  had  taken  a  slight  cold.  She 
complained  of  uneasiness  and  headache,  and  had  had  the  day 
before  several  light  chills;  she  coughed  a  little,  but  she  con- 
sidered her  illness  so  slight  as  not  to  make  any  changes  in 
her  habit  or  refrain  from  going  out  doors.  Auscultation  of 
her  chest  did  not  reveal  the  slightest  rhonchus. 

During  the  following  two  days,  the  cough  increased  a 
little,  a  few  sibilant  rales  could  be  detected  here  and  there  in 
the  bronchia,  but  as  no  other  signs,  no  other  symptoms  showed 
themselveS)  I  thought  that,  after  all,  the  affection  would  very 
likely  end  in  a  light,  simple  bronchitis. 

On  the  fourth  day  only,  did  the  patient  consent  to  remain 
in  bed;  during  that  day  she  was  taken  with  frequent  sneezing, 
irritation  of  the  conjunctivae,  watery  eyes,  and,  though  there 
was,  as  yet,  no  trace  of  eruption  upon  the  pharynx  or  on  the 
skin,  it  became  evident  that  measles  was  developing. 

On  the  evening  of  that  fourth  day,  she  had^  a  high 
fever,  her  skin  was  dry  and  burning,  and  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  when  1  saw  the  patient,  her  eyes  were  red,  injected, 
watery;  her  cough  was  dry  and  frequent,  and  the  thermome- 
ter indicated  a  temperature  of  40°  centigrade.  There  was 
as  yet  no  trace  of  eruption. 

The  eruption  appeared  during  the  night,  and  the  next 
morning  (the  iifth  day),  it  covered  the  thorax,  the  neck  and  the 
arms,  and  was  invading  the  face.  The  night  had  been  rest- 
less ayd  the  cough  continual,  although  auscultation  re- 
vealed nothing  but  a  few  disseminated  rales.  During  the 
day  the  patient  was  quiet,  and  the  temperature,  which  was 
39.4°  in  the  morning,  only  rose  to  39.6°  in  the  evening. 

On  the  sixth  day  the  eruption  was  normal  and  well  marked; 
the  cough  had  diuiinished,  the  catarrh  of  the  conjunctiviv 
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by  spots  of  a  livid  hue.  The  menses  flowed  abundantly. 
The  urine  was  voided  as  usual.  At  11:30  o'clock,  without 
having  recovered  consciousness,  the  patient  had  another  epi- 
leptiform fit. 

The  initiatory  reason  of  the  attack  was  lacking;  but  the 
tonic  convulsions  had  invaded  the  whole  body  and  clonic 
convulsions  set  in  with  a  violence  that  I  have  never  seen 
equaled,  either  in  eiplepsy  proper  or  in  uremia. 

After  this  attack  resolution  was  not  complete,  and  the  pa- 
tient had  from  time  to  time  partial  muscular  contractions; 
the  temperature  was  38° — two  degrees  higher  than  in  tlie 

morning. 

Breathing  was  noisy  and  embarrassed;  the  trachial  rale 
was  constant,  and  the  foamy  sputa,  issuing  from  the  mouth 
and  nostrils  had  a  chocolate  hue.  I  called  in  one  of  my 
colleagues.  Dr.  J.  Simon,  de  I'Hopital  des  Enfants  Mala- 
des,  and  we  put  the  patient  in  a  lukewarm  mustard  bath. 
Medication  by  the  mouth  was  out  of  question. 

Chloral  and  bromide  of  pottassium  were  given  by  the  rec- 
tum, and  we  injected  ether  through  the  skin.  This  medica- 
tion did  not  modify  the  state  of  our  patient.  Unconscious- 
ness was  complete  and  the  epileptiform  fits  were  now  de- 
veloped every  hour,  or  twice  an  hour.  At  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  temperature  was  40.5°.  At  3:30  o'clock.  Dr. 
Simon  called  in  again,  but  eveiy thing  indicated  that  death 
was  near.  The  pulse  had  almost  vanished,  breathing  was 
very  rapid,  the  fits  had  given  place  to  incessant  convulsive 
movements  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  of  the  body, 
the  temperature  had  risen  to  41.5°;  another  epileptiform  fit 
took  place — it  was  the  last,  and  the  young  girl  suc<*uml)ed  at 
four  o'clock. 

Such  was  the  course  of  this  rubeola,  which  had  started 
with  all  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  eruptive  fever  and 
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which  in  a  few  hours  carried  away  the  patient  in  the  midst 

of    extremely    violent   convulfiive    phenomena.       Scarlatina,  1 

more  than  rubeola,  takes  us  so  unaware.     The  ancients  would 

have  named  that  affection   rubeola  inali>gna^  hut   the  term 

taaligna^   so    frequently  applied    by    them  to  eruptive  fever 

does  not  satisfy  us  to-day — hypotheses  and  theories  are  miin- 

erous  with  which  we  could  replace  it,  but  it  is  not  my  wisli 

nf>r  was  it  my  purp)se  to  approach  them  at  present. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  OPHTHALMOLOGY. 


»Y    WM.    ELLERY    BRIOOS,    M.  D.,    CHAIRMAN. 


On  the  Influence  of  Diseases  of  the  Sexual  and  Genera- 
tive Organs  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 


The  occurrence  of  eye  disease  as  a  compUcatiou  in  grave 
constitutional  lesions  has  long  been  recognized.  Sufficient 
stress  has  not  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  eye  trouble  is 
secondary  or  symptomatic  of  the  graver  constitutional  lesion, 
and  neglect  of  this  must  lead  to  inevitable  failure  in  dealing 
with  the  disease.  The  retinal  patches  in  Morbus  Brightii  are 
only  recognizable  when  the  renal  mischief  is  well  advanced, 
and  the  objective  changes  in  sclerosis  of  the  cord  and  cerebral 
neoplasms  are  also,  unfortunately,  but  verifications  of  a  fore- 
gone conclusion. 

In  eye  changes  due  to  meningeal,  gouty  or  rheumatic 
troubles,  we  have  a  more  hopeful  outlook ;  but  it  would  be  as 
vain  U)  regard  and  treat  these  affections  as  purely  local  as  to 
endeavor  to  even  palliate  the  insidious  approach  of  that  un- 
sparing foe,  lues  venerea,  by  purely  local  means. 

In  several  of  these  diseases  the  eye  symptoms,  as  an  effect, 
follow  a  very  definite  cause,  and  connection  is  obvious  and 
easily  traced.  There  are  some  others,  however,  and  I  have 
no  doubt,  as  our  knowledge  increases,  many  more  will  arise, 
in  which  the  connection  is  almost  impossible  to  discern,  and 
yet  we  are  compelled  to  admit  it  by  force  of  circumstances. 
My  attention  was  directed  to  this  fact  some  years  ago,  by 
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noticing  cases  in  which  the  onset  of  symptoms  or  the  pres- 
ence of  the  disease  was  attributed  directly  to  a  remote  func- 
tional or  organic  derangement  of  the  generative  organs,  and 
that  in  various  instances  so  persistently,  as  to  impress  me 
with  the  fact  that  there  must  be  a  foundation  for  such  unan- 
imous concurrence.  Since  then  I  have  watched  the  increas- 
ing interest  and  attention  which  are  daily  being  paid  to  these 
phenomena,  and,  as  in  most  cases  the  general  practitioner 
first  sees  the  patient,  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  bring 
before  you  some  of  the  latest  opinions  on  the  subject. 

There  is  no  organ  or  function  of  the  body,  a  slight  derange- 
ment of  which  produces  such  remarkable  phenomena  consti- 
tutionally and  by  reflex  as  those  of  generation.  Instance  the 
extraordinary  spasms  in  groups  of  muscles  ixi  hystero-epilepsy, 
so  beautifully  described  and  illustrated  by  Charcot.  This  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  the  great  nervous 
and  vascular  supply,  the  close  connection  with  the  large 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  and  the  important  functions  which 
these  organs  have  to  perform,  during  the  exercise  of  which 
functions  their  nervous  and  vascular  supply  becomes  enor- 
mously increased. 

Jonathan  Hutchinson,  in  a  lecture  "  On  the  Influence  of 
the  Sexual  System  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  in  1876,  directs 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  connection  between  functional 
and  organic  lesions  of  the  genital  organs  and  those  of  sight 
are  more  real  than  fancied.  Though  hesitating  to  go  as  far 
as  recent  writers,  he  still  cautiously  and  with  many  reserva- 
tions mentions  "  certain  suspicions  which  have  been  current 
in  the  profession  as  to  the  possibilities  alluded  to."  Again, 
he  writes:  "Whilst,  however,  I  believe  that  the  cases  are 
common  in  which  the  influence  of  sexual  irregularities  is  suf- 
ficient to  be  very  decided,  to  mark  the  patient's  career  in  life 
and   to  produce  amongst  other  results  slight  derangements 
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both  of  function  and  nutrition  of  the  eye  and  its  appendages, 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  examples  of  serious  ill  results 
are  rare."  He  cites  several  cases  in  which  amaurosis  was 
produced  by  sexual  excesses,  either  in  the  natural  way  or  by 
masturbation,  and  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  it  is  more  par- 
ticularly in  early  life  that  excesses  are  dangerous. 

Regarding  the  pathological  changes,  he  says:  "I  do  not 
know  that  1  have  ever  seen  neuritis  of  a  definite  character  in 
undoubted  relation  with  sexual  excesses,  but  I  have  seen  a 
few  cases  which  were  very  suspicious." 

Mr.  Hutchinson  believes  that  the  sexual  system  has  little 
influence  on  diseases  of  the  eye  in  women.  He  seems  to  draw 
this  conclusion  from  the  facts  that  "  sexual  irregularities  are, 
in  the  first  place,  less  frequent,  and  in  the  next,  less  potent  in 
w^omen  than  in  men;"  that  females  enjoy  almost  an  immunity 
from  some  forms  of  amaurosis  which  in  males  undoubtedly 
depend  on  this,  and  fiaally  to  their  being  less  exposed  to  many 
of  the  exciting  causes. 

This  last  statement,  coupled  with  the  subsequent  admission 
that  "  it  is  true  that  it  is  far  more  diflicult  to  inquire  about 
masturbation  in  girls  than  in  men,"  rather  weakens  the  state- 
ment that  in  the  comparatively  few  cases  in  which  the  latter 
sex  come  complaining  of  muscae,  usually  some  definite  cause 
can  be  traced  in  the  eye.  He,  however,  believes  "that^ there 
are  certain  forms  of  amblyopia  and  disordered  nutrition  of 
the  eye  which  are  in  connection  with  disturbed  or  suspended 
menstruation,  is  highly  probable;  in  fact,  when  in  the  female 
sex  the  generative  function  does  affect  the  sight,  it  is,  I  think, 
more  frequently  in  connection  with  menstruation  than  with 
any  form  of  excess  or  irregularity  of  sexual  indulgence." 

Mr.  H.  has  classified  the  conditions  of  sexual  irregularities 
producing  eye  symptoms,  under  six  general  heads, as  follows: 
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I. 

"  First,  then,  I  will  say  that  there  is  a  widespread  sus- 
picion that  in  both  sexes,  but  especially  in  males,  sexual  ir- 
regularities inducing  debility  are  common  causes  of  symp- 
toms knowai  as  miiscae." 

II. 

"  It  is  believed  by  many  that  premature  and  exhausting  use 
of  the  sexual  functions  may  induce  positive  amaurosis,  with 
more  or  less  complete  blindness.  How  it  is  done,  and  by 
what  changes  in  the  eyeball  or  brain,  there  has  been  as  yet 
but  little  evidence  to  show." 

111. 

« 

"  It  is  strongly  suspected  that  sometimes  in  adult  men 
great  venereal  excess  may  result  in  failure  of  sight,  some- 
times with  and  sometimes  without  other  evidence  of  spinal 
or  cerebral  disease." 

IV. 

*'The  association  of  impotence  with  blindness  from  one  or 
other  of  the  more  obscure  forms  of  'amaurosis,'  is  so  frequent 
that  it  is  thought  that  there  must  be  some  link  of  causal  con- 
nection between  the  two." 

V. 

"A  few  scattered  cases  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
excessive  masturbation  may  induce  not  only  dullness  of  sight 
and  muscae,  but  may  cause  the  vitreous  to  soften  and  become 
opaque,  with  possibly  slow  inflammatory  changes  in  other 
structures." 

VI. 

"  It  is  credited  to  masturbation,  that  not  only  does  it  cause 
muscae,  but  that  it  may  induce  curious  subjective  symptoms. 


I 
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which  the  patient  describes  by  saying  that  the  eye  feels 
*  glassy  and  stiff,'  and  that  siglit,  although  it  cannot  be  proved 
to  be  imperfect,  is  diilh" 

Mooren,  of  Duesseldorf,  in  an  article  (Archives  of  Ophthal- 
mology), comments  on  the  fact  that  it  is  the  growing  ten- 
dency of  modern  ophthalmology  to  regard  all  eye  troubles  as 
local,  and  while  neglecting  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a 
constitutional  cause,  it  often  fails  in  their  successful  treat- 
ment. 

Beaumeister  states  that  there  are  ^'  untold  numbers  of 
women  who  have  disturbances  of  circulation  from  abnormal 
conditions  of  menstruation  without  any  disturbances  of 
vision."  But  as  Mooren  well  remarks,  this  proves  nothing, 
'^  since  how  many  people  have  contracted  severe  colds  with- 
out having  pneumonia  or  rheumatism,  and  how  many  work- 
men lie  down  to  rest  on  the  damp  ground  without  contract- 
ing myelitis."  It  remains  an  undeniable  fact,  that  eye 
trouble  does  occur  in  connection  with  functional  and  organic 
disease  of  the  generative  organs,  and,  as  it  becomes  worse  or 
better,  as  the  disease  elsewhere  is  aggravated  or  ameliorated, 
and,  finally  with  the  other  recovers  or  remains  in  abeyance, 
to  be  again  set  up  when  the  remoter  trouble  is  revived,  we 
are  forced  to  admit  an  association  as  close  as  cause  and  effect. 

When  the  catamenia  appear  a  few  days  after  a  cataract 
operation  and  concurrently  with  the  flux,  a  hyperaemia  of  the 
iris,  etc.,  takes  place,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  otherwise 
than  dependent  on  the  natural  process.  This,  if  true,  where 
the  process  is  normal,  must  of  necessity  be  intensified  where 
morbid  actions  are  in  progress. 

"A  very  large  number  of  observers  agree  that  in  inflam- 
mations of  the  external  tunics  of  the  eye,  conjunctiva  and 
lids,  there  are  exacerbations  simultaneous  with  the  occur- 
rence of  menstruatioii.     Why  it  is  that  this  occurs  in  some 
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cases  and  not  in  others,  we  cannot  explain.  It  is,  however,  a 
fact  that  no  ophthalmologist  wlio  has  any  claim  to  be  a  cir- 
cumspect therapeutist,  can  fail  to  appreciate.  If  a  physio- 
logical fluxion,  which  lasts  such  a  short  time,  can  have  such 
an  influence,  a  pathological  condition  of  menstruation  must 
have  an  infinitely  greater  one,  and  indeed  we  find  it  so. 
Nothing  could  be  more  suggestive  than  the  fact  that  in 
young  girls  who  have  chronic  trachoma,  we  sometimes  see, 
at  the  time  of  their  molimina  menstrualia,  a  new  crop  of 
trachomatous  granules  spring  up  when  the  menstruation  is 
irregular  or  very  scanty.  I  distinctly  remember  the  case  of 
a  girl,  fourteen  years,  who  had  an  intense  keratitis  panosa, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  every  symptom  of  her  mo- 
limina menstrualia  was  present,  she  could  not  be  brought  to 
menstruate,  but  nevertheless  had  such  an  inflammation  every 
four  weeks  that  a  whole  year's  treatment  had  not  the  slightest 
effect.  When  her  menstruation  did  occur,  everything  was 
changed,  but  the  tissue  of  the  cornea  of  tlie  riglit  eye  was 
so  transformed,  that  although  transparent,  it  remained  a  very 
irregular  cone."  Mooren  relates  another  case  where  men- 
struation had  never  been  established,  owing  to  an  arrest  of 
development  of  the  uterus.  The  patient  was  then  aged 
twenty-eight,  and  since  her  fifteenth  year  liad  suffered  from 
intense  interstitial  keratitis,  which  at  monthly  intervals  Ije- 
came  greatly  aggravated.  By  means  of  energetic  treatment 
she  had  slight  catamenial  discharge  for  a  few  months,  and 
concurrently  with  its  appearance,  the  pain  and  photophobia 
almost  completely  ceased.  Shortly  after,  the  amenorrhcea  re- 
turned, and  with  it  the  eyes  relapsed  into  their  old  condition. 
Again,  a  patient,  aged  forty-five  years,  became  affected  with 
episcleritis  when  undergoing  treatment  for  retroflexion  of 
the  uterus  with  a  tumor  of  its  neck.  This  might  have  been 
an   accident,  but  when   we  find   that  every  time  a   vaginal 
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examination  was  made  or  a  pessary  introduced,  the  symp- 
toms became  aggravated  and  were  accompanied  witli  intense 
ciliary  neuralgia,  we  must  feel  impelled  to  trace  some  con- 
nection. When,  however,  we  see  that  recovery  having  taken 
place,  a  fresh  attack  of  uterine  trouble  coming  on  in  a  year's 
time  was  followed  by  episcleritis  of  the  other  eye,  that 
again  cause  and  effect  manifest  themselves  is  obvious. 

In  a  very  carefully  compiled  table,  by  Ludwigs,  we  find 
that  sixty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  certain  classes  of  eye 
diseases  occurring  after  puberty  were  in  women,  whilst  only 
thirty-two  and  a  half  per  cent,  are  tabulated  for  men.  This 
"shows  beyond  a  doubt  that  there  is  a  predisposition  on  the 
part  of  women  to  such  diseases."  , 

As  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion tend  to  produce  the  same  condition  in  the  eye,  so  irrita- 
tion and  hyperesthesia  manifest  themselves  in  sympatlietic 
retinal  implication. 

In  two  cases  of  masturbation  of  many  years  stahding,  the 
clitoris  and  labia  were  extremely  sensitive  to  the  touch.  In 
one  case  examination  caused  serious  dyspnoea.  Here  we  find 
that  photophobia  and  loss  of  accommodation  were  the  symp* 
tom^  that  first  directed  the  attention  to  the  primary  trouble. 
In  the  case  of  a  French  woman,  who  was  troubled  with 
angioma  polyposum,  there  was  intense  retinal  hyperestliesia 
preventing  her  from  using  the  eye  in  moderate  light.  She 
was  hyperopic,  but  could  not  wear  glasses  owing  to  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  scalp.  Local  treatment  of  the  angioma 
polyposum  and  administration  internally  of  nerv^e  sedatives 
procured  relief  of  these  symptoms.  ^ 

"  Landolt  assumes  four  conditions  of  visual  disturbances 
in  cases  of  ovarian  irritation,  described  by  Charcot. 

"Tlie  eyes  show  no  objective  symptoms,  eitlier  externally 
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or  ophthalmoscopically.  The  two  eyes  diflFer,  however, 
on  functional  examination.  On  tlie  well  side  vision  is  nor- 
mal, but  there  is  narrowing,  and  especially  of  the  color 
field.  The  eye  on  the  diseased  side  shows  a  diminntion  in 
all  the  retinal  functions  to  an  equal  degree. 

"II. 

"  Tliere  is  a  second  condition  or  stage  in  which  the  objec- 
tive symptoms  are  more  pronounced  on  the  disea8e<l  side, 
when  they  begin  to  appear  also  on  the  well  side. 

"  III. 

"  In  those  cases  where  the  retinal  functions  are  very  much 
reduced,  viz,  where  the  lingers  can  hardly  be  counted,  and 
the  visual  iield  is  reduced  to  within  a  few  degrees  of  fixa- 
tion point,  the  ophthalmoscope  shows  distention  of  the  retinal 
vessels  with  a  serous  transudation. 


kV 


IV. 


"  Once  he  found  a  partial  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  of 
both  eyes  in  addition  to  the  fcJregoing  symptoms.  I  have 
often  seen  a  commencing  atrophy  after  a  long  standing  re- 
tinal hypera^sthesia.  It  is  not  even  very  rare  that  we  see  a 
detachment  of  the  retina  brought  aliout  by  a  congestion  <rf 
the  head,  from  ovarian  reflex  irritation  of  the  vagus.  Last 
Winter  I  had  a  patient  who  presented  the  whole  complex 
of  symptoms  from  this  condition,  as  follows:  they  some- 
times lasted  less  than  two  days,  and  were  always  very  pain- 
ful. Her  general  ct>ndition  was  good.  In  her  right  eye  she 
\u\i\  amesthesia  of  the  retina,  with  a  rosy  injection  around 
tho  papilla.  She  could  only  read  Jseger  number  three,  and 
h<'r  field  was  concentricallv  limited  to  four  and  one-half 
inchtNs,  She  had  lost  her  sight  in  the  left  eye  a  numl)er  of 
>t»HrH  ajjt>;  it  showed  advance*!  atrophy  of  tlie  nene  and  a 
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partial  detachment  of  the  retina.  Centrally  she  could  still 
count  fingers  at  two  to  three  feet;  she  did  not  recognize  red 
or  green.  After  a  long  treatment  the  sight  of  right  eye  was 
restored. 

The  foregoing  relates  to  chronic  diseases  of  tlie  generative 
apparatus. 

As  in  acute  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  etc.,  where  the  ranges  of 
temperature  are  high,  we  find  "  retinitis,  choroiditis  and 
opacities  of  the  vitreous"  in  parametritis  with  possible 
ovarian  extension,  we  may  naturally  expect  graver  ophthalmic 
lesions.  We  must  thoroughly  understand  the  vascular  and 
nervous  supply  of  the  pelvic  organs  *'  before  we  can  appre- 
ciate how  a  venous  congestion,  working  on  the  occipital  lobes 
can  bring  about  a  fulminating  attack  of  blindness  after  a  sud- 
den cessation  of  the  menses.  Assuming  tlie  truth  of  Ferrier's 
dogma,  that  the  visual  centers  are  situated  in  the  gyrus  an- 
gularus  of  the  occipital  lobes,  we  can  understand  some  of  the 
pathological  phenomena  not  otherwise  explicable."  Instance 
a  case  of  Samuelson's:  "  A  young  woman,  aged  twenty-one 
years,  had  to  work  standing  with  her  feet  in  water  at  the 
time  of  her  menses.  The  sudden  menostasis  caused  a  dis- 
agreeable sensation  of  pressure  behind  the  eyes  the  same 
evening.  Within  a  month  she  was  completely  blind.  Tlie 
ophthalmoscope  showed  nothing  but  a  strong  retinal  reflex 
and  slight  engorgement  of  the  veins.  In  another  week  her 
sight  returned." 

Mooren  says:  "  I  remember  again  where  a  suppression  of 
the  menses  did  not  interfere  with  sight,  but  affected  the 
facial  and  abducens  of  the  left,  and  rectus  internus  of  the 
right  eye." 

The  observations  of  Lang  and  Rokitansky  show  that  a 
continued  hyperemia  of  the  brain  leads  to  an  exudation  of 
crude  gelatinous  connective  tissue,  which,  when   cicatrizing 
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causes  destruction  of  nervous  elements  in  the  brain  anil  cord. 
Rokitansky  has  demonstrated  the  same  condition  in  the 
olfactory,  optic,  and  spinal  nerves,  etc. 

"As  Cohnheim  has  demonstrated,  the  lymph  vessels  serve 
as  a  means  to  carry  off  all  transudation  from  the  blood 
vessels.  The  greater  the  venous  stasis  the  more  important 
the  lymph  passages  become,  and  at  the  same  time  the  less 
they  are  able  to  carry  off  transudations,  so  that  oedema  is  the 
result.  Thus  it  happens  that  every  optic  neuritis  can  develop 
into  a  true  neuro-retinitis  by  an  extension  of  accompanying 
oedema.  The  acute  forms  of  neuro-retinitis,  which  we.  see  so 
often  after  extensive  hemorrhage  in  abortion,  placenta  previa, 
uterine  tumors,  etc.,  are  almost  always  characterized  by  the 
bad  effect  they  have  on  the  sight.  Thus  primary  retinal 
anaemia  will  cause  serous  transudations  in  the  ^eighboring 
tissues  as  an  anatomical  necessity.  The  destructive  influence 
of  transudations  is  very  great,  and  the  retina  and  optic-nerve 
soon  show  it  in  atrophy.  The  sudden  loss  of  blood  is  the  es- 
sential cause,  as  it  occurs  just  as  frequently  where  the  hemorrh- 
age arises  from  other  causes.  The  emptying  of  the  blood 
vessels  destroys  the  function  of  the  retina  so  rapidly  that 
blindness  comes  on  either  at  the  time  of  the  hemorrhage,  or 
immediately  afterwards.  All  extensive  hemorrhages  have  an 
effect  on  the  sight — sometimes  only  in  the  shape  of  accom- 
modative or  muscular  asthenopia;  sometimes  in  contraction 
of  the  range  of  accommodation;  again,  in  diminution  of  vision, 
either  transitory  or  permanent,  they  may  also  cause  hemeral- 
opia.  In  fact,  we  meet  with  all  kinds  of  changes,  from  a 
simple  transitory  impairment  of  vision  to  a  progressive 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  Of  the  same  character  are  the 
disturbances  which  cause  transitory  retinal  exudations  with 
rapidly  disappearing  amaurosis  during  pregnancy,  or  shortly 
after  delivery,  when  the  circulatory  impediments  lead  to  al- 
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buminuria.  If  the  loss  of  albumen  from  excessive  liemorrahge 
has  passed  beyond  a  certain  limit  in  reducing  the  vitality  of 
the  organism,  amblyopia  may  withstand  medication,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  optic  nerve  wastes  away,  and  amaurosis  be  the 
ultimate  result.  The  nerve  atrophy  may  continue  when  the 
primary  cause  has  been  removed,  and  this  result  is  particu- 
larly to  be  expected  in  weak  constitutions  where  the  heart's 
action  has  been  enfeebled  by  physical  or  mental  trouble." 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  not  all  the  alterations  in  the 
optic  nerve  and  retina  are  accompanied  by  opacities  of  the 
vitreous.  When  these  are  present,  we  iind  as  their  causes, 
retinal  hajmorrhages,  or  disturbances  of  circulation  in  the 
uveal  tract.  These  exercise  an  obnoxious  influence  on  tlie 
nourishment  of  the  lens  system,  favoring  the  development  of 
cataract.  1  have  published  my  experience  on  this  point, 
stating  that  the  formation  of  a  nucleus  was  but  little  marked, 
the  lens  substance  was  semi-soft,  and  had  a  bluish- white 
tinge.  The  occurrence  is  so  constant  that  I  consider  such 
conditions  as  an  indication  of  marasmus.  It  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  middle  age  of  life  after  excessive  metrorrha- 
gia, or  after  confinements.  It  occurs  also  in  young  women 
who  during  the  period  of  lactation  are  affected  with  a  transu- 
dation into  the  vitreous,  followed  by  opacity  of  the  lens,  be- 
ginning at  the  posterior  pole.  Since  the  above  publication, 
my  further  experience  warrants  me  in  saying  with  more  em- 
phasis, that  a  loss  of  albumen  leads  to  a  hyperaemic  condi- 
tion which  not  only  brings  on  cataract,  but  also  has  an  influ- 
ence on  its  consistency.  It  is  an  old  observation  to  find  an 
issue  of  fluid  vitreous  in  extracting  such  cataracts,  and  these 
eyes  require  the  greatest  care  during  after  treatment,  lest  a 
supervening  choroiditis  do  away  with  the  good  results  of  the 
operation. 

Priestley  Smith  in  an  article  {Ophthalmic  Reoiew^  Janu- 
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ary^  1884),  says:     "  Attention  has  lately  been  directed  by 
several  writers  to  the  important  but  somewhat  obscure  subject 
of  loss  of  vision  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  sexual 
organs."     He  cites  a  case,  that  of  a  female,  in  which  "one  eye 
became  suddenly  and  permanently  blind  during  a  fainting  at- 
tack induced  by  a  painful  disorder  of   the  pelvic  organs/' 
She  had  been  ordered  to  use  a  syringe,  but  after  every  intro- 
duction she  felt  faint  and  suffered  from  temporary  blindness. 
As  there  was  danger  of  her  other  eye  becoming  affected,  it 
was  decided   to  remove    both  ovaries  and   fallopian  tubes. 
The  operation  having  been  successfully  performed,  she  suf- 
fered no  further  pain  or  trouble — demonstrating  very  defin- 
itely the  remote  cause  of  the  ophthalmic  lesion. 

The  therapeutic  considerations  of  the  foregoing  conditious 
is  a  subject  far  too  extensive  to  enter  into  with  the  limited 
time  at  my  command. 

Nearly  all  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  sexual  system  in 
male  or  female  may  react  injuriously  on  the  organ  of  vision, 
and  from  their  more  complex  structure,  such  coexisting  dis- 
ease is  more  common  in  the  female  than  male. 

Any  extended  observation  would  require  a  more  or  less 
intimate  review  of  the  nosology  and  pathogenesis  of  most 
obscure  pathological  phenomena,  which  are  quite  beyond  the 
range  of  the  ophthalmologist.  I  have  endeavored  in  the 
foregoing  pages  to  show  the  vast  and  growing  importance 
that  the  foremost  men  of  the  day  attach  to  the  considerations 
treated  therein,  and  if  I  can  arouse  some  slight  attention  to 
a  subject  too  often  overlooked,  1  shall  feel  that  my  "  labor 
has  not  been  in  vain." 

In  every  branch  of  medicine  and  surgery  an  accurate  di- 
agnosis is  of  first  importance,  and  the  continued  unsuccess  of 
haphazard  treatment  must  convince  us  of  the  necessity,  if 
possible,  of  arriving  at  the  "tons  et  origo  mail."     In  tuarked 
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contrast  to  the  failure  of  remedial  measures,  when  the  cause 
has  been  neglected,  has  been  shown  the  success  that  attends 
the  removal  of  the  obscure  source  of  trouble.  The  ophthal- 
mologist, who,  as  an  enlightened  physician,  suspects  the  in- 
fluence of  remote  conditions,  should  not  hesitate  to  obtain 
the  opinion  of  his  brother  specialist — the  gynecologist — and 
seconded  by  .his  efforts,  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  find- 
ing an  obscure  and  intricate  case  readily  yield  to  the  light 
of  modern  diagnostic  skill. 

jEQuiurrY. 

The  introduction  of  jequirity  bids  fair  to  provide  a  specific 
for  certain  forms  of  that  most  obstinate  affection,  trachoma, 
and  its  unfortunate  concomitant  pannus.  This  agent  was 
first  employed  by  De  Wecker,  at  the  request  of  a  patient 
whose  residence  in  Brazil  had  familiarized  him  with  it  as  a 
common  domestic  remedy.  No  new  remedy  has  of  late  at- 
tracted more  attention  than  this,  and  numerous  experiments 
have  been  performed  and  published,  so  that  already  the  liter- 
ature on  the  subject  is  quite  extensive.  The  general  preva- 
lence of  the  disease,  and  the  apparently  rapid  and  certain 
success  which  follows  the  application  of  jequirity,  seems  to 
promise  that,  as  our  knowledge  of  its  properties  increases,  a 
more  careful  attention  to  ascertained  indications  will  be  given, 
and  results  obtained  which  will  exceed  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations. 

Several  unfortunate  results  have  been  published.  This 
must  be  expected  in  the  use  of  so  powerful  a  drug,  whose 
properties  were  almost  unknown,  but  it  is  hoped  that  as  the 
indications  for  its  use  are  more  clearly  defined,  these  disas- 
trous effects  can  be  guarded  against. 

Since  Dr.  De  Wecker  first  called  attention  to  jequirity 
("  Klin.  Monatsblaetter  fuer  Augenheilkunde"),  ophthalmolo- 
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gists  in  all  parts  oi  the  world  have  tried  it,  and  considering 
want  of  knowledge  as  to  tlie  indicAtions,  the  results  are  sur- 
prisingly unanimous  in  its  favor.  Through  the  enterprise  of 
Dr.  H.  Knapp,  the  latest  views  of  many  leading  specialists 
were  published  in  the  March  number  of  the  Arch,  of  Oph- 
thalmology. I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  history  of  its  dis- 
covery, but  will  describe  De  Wecker's  present  method  of  ap- 
plication and  the  cases  for  which  he  considers  it  appropriate 
treatment: 

First,  the  solution  should  be  prepared  fresh  daily.  Tliis 
may  be  done  as  follow^s:  after  the  husks  have  been  removed, 
the  seeds  are  ground  to  a  tine  powder  in  a  coffee  mill.  Cold 
water  is  then  added  and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
three  hours.  It  is  then  tiltered,  and  the  product  is  ready  for 
use.  Tliis  infusion  is  slightly  opalescent,  and  must  have  the 
characteristic  odor  of  fresh  herbs.  In  order  to  obtain  uni- 
form results,  the  solution  should  be  prepared  fresh  daily,  as 
it  decomposes  rapidly,  giving  off  an  offensive  odor,  and  is 
thereby  impaired  in  its  efficiency. 

Different  oculists  employ  solutions  widely  varying  in 
strength.  De  Wecker  uses  an  infusion  of  from  three 
to  tive  per  cent.,  while  Coppez,  in  his  extensive  wards  de- 
voted to  cases  treated  with  jequirity,  applies  a  ten  per  cent, 
solution.  During  the  early  use  of  the  remedy  several  appli- 
cations w^ere  successively  made  to  the  conjunctiva,  but  re- 
cently De  Wecker  and  others  have  reduced  the  number  to 
one — it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  it  if  a  sufficiently  high 
degree  of  inflammation  has  not  been  obtained.  The  solution 
is  applied  only  to  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  unless  there  is 
pannus,  in  which  case  the  ocular  conjunctiva  is  also  touched. 
The  bad  results  which  have  occurred  may  generally  be 
traced  to  the  too  frequent  application  of  a  strong  solution. 
Although  a  one  or  two  per  cent,  solution  may  be  frequently 
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applied  without  any  unpleasant  consequences,  the  same  is  not 
true  of  one  of  five  or  ten  per  cent.  If  the  result  of  the 
first  application  lias  been  insuflicient,  a  second  may  be  made 
after  an  interval  of  forty-eight  hours.  If  suppurative  in- 
ttammation  ensues,  this  should  not  be  attempted  for  two  or 
tliree  weeks,  when,  if  the  granulations  have  not  disappeared 
the  infusion  may  be  again  used,  to  be  followed  at  an  equal 
interval  by  a  third  application,  if  necessary. 

Dr.  De  Wecker's  experience  teaches  that  it  should  not  be 
tried  in  acute  granulations,  or  in  those  due  to  purulent 
ophthalmia.  In  these  the  characteristic  jequirity  ophthal- 
mia does  not  develop,  but  a  higher  degree  of  purulent  in- 
flammation is  produced  which  may  even  destroy  the  integrity 
of  the  cornea.  Experience  abundantly  proves  that  this  rem- 
edy should  be  employed  only  in  cases  of  dry  granulations. 

Dr.  Coppez,  who  has  used  the  drug  extensively,  read  a 
paper  before  the  Brussels  Academy  setting  forth  the  results 
of  his  experience.  De  Wecker  quotes  the  following  from 
his  address:  "In  conclusion  I  must  acquit  myself  of  a 
pleasant  duty  in  delivering  the  message  intrusted  to  me  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Belgian  trachoma  patients,  cured  or 
improved  with  jequirity,  in  expressing  to  Dr.  De  Wecker, 
the  courageous  defender  of  jequirity,  their  warmest  thanks. 
Thanks  to  De  Wecker,  the  barbarous  method  of  inoculation 
with  the  bleenrrhcjeic  pus  has  ceased  to  exist.  This  testi- 
mony of  mine  is  free  from  suspicion,  as  I  have  employed  this 
inoculation  more  than  fifty  times,  and  have  often  had  occa- 
sion to  appreciate  its  excellent  results." 

The  favorable  effect  of  jequirity  upon  ulcerative  pannus 
leads  to  its  use  in  other  ulcerations  of  the  cornea.  Dr. 
Menadro,  Wecker's  assistant,  reported  the  results  of  his  ex- 
periments iipon  three  hundred  cases.  He  concludes,  "that 
(1),  torpid  central  corneal  ulcers,  especially  those  due  to  cic- 
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atricial  keratitis;  (2),  torpid  scrofulous  pannus,  with  or  with- 
out ulcers,  and  (3),  the  sclerosing  degenerations  after  paren- 
chymatous keratitis,  may  be  successfully  subjected  to  this 
treatment." 

De  Wecker  has  had  excellent  results  in  some  cases  of 
diffuse  keratitis. 

Dr.  Derby  of  Boston,  reports  very  favorably  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirm- 
ary, about  three  hundred  trachoma  patients  were  annually 
treated.  The  majority  of  the  beds  were  occupied  by  this 
class  of  patients,  but  in  three  months  use  of  the  new  method 
there  were  but  few  patients  remaining  in  the  hospital  with 
granular  lids.  No  stronger  evidence  could  be  required  to 
prove  that  this  treatment  surpasses  all  other  known  methods 
of  dealing  with  this  obstinate  affection. 

Dr.  Derby  says:  "We  are  unable  to  corroborate  De 
Wecker's  experience  with  regard  to  the  immunity  of  the 
cornea  from  participation  in  the  process  induced  by  '  jequir- 
ity.'  "  This  may  be  readily  understood  from  the  fact  that  De 
AVecker  uses  the  solution  once,  while  Dr.  Derby  gives  a  two 
per  cent,  infusion  into  the  patient's  hands,  who  bathes  the  eye 
three  times  daily  for  three  days.  The  results  of  such  appli- 
cations, cannot,  of  course,  be  uniform,  as  greatly  varying 
quantities  reach  the  conjunctiva. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  "  Ophthalmologischen  Gesellschaft," 
at  Heidelberg,  last  September,  the  subject  was  thoroughly 
discussed.  Dr.  Von  Hippel  read  an  interesting  paper  and 
stated  the  result  of  his  experience  to  be  Jis  follows:  ''That 
it  is  useless  in  fresh  granulations  with  much  hyperemia  of 
the  conjunctiva;  but  on  the  contrary,  exerts  a  favorable  in- 
fluence over  chronic  trachoma  with  or  without  pannus,  as 
well  as  in  shrunken  conjunctiva  and  thick  pannus."  V.  Hippel 
believes  contrary  to  Wecker's  statement,  that  there  is  great 
danger  to  the  eye  in  secondaiy  ulceration  of  the  cornea. 
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Among  the  several  cases  treated  by  Dr.  H.  Knapp,  there 
were  three  which  resulted  disastrously  from  central  perforat- 
ting  ulcers.  He  fears  that  the  white  cicatricial  condition  of 
the  conjunctiva,  caused  by  the  remedy,  may  leave  the  eye 
in  an  unfortunate  position.  Many  of  his  cases  have  resulted 
in  speedy  cure,  and  he  tabulates  his  views  on  the  subject  as 
follows: 

"  1. — Jequirity  cures  trachoma  more  quickly,  but  less 
safely  than  other  remedies." 

"2. — Its  action  is  highly  beneficial  in  most  cases,  but 
neither  uniform  nor  always  controllable." 

"3. — The  cure  of  trachoma  by  jequirity  as  well  as  by 
nature  and  other  remedies,  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
atrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  and  the  formation  of  cicatricial 
tissue." 

"4. — The  greatest  danger  from  the  use  of  jequirity  con- 
sists in  the  occasional  development  of  a  severe  diphtheritic 
conjunctivitis  followed  by  pyorrhoea  and  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  the  cornea." 

^'5. — The  use  of  jequirity  ought  to  be  restricted  to  cases 
of  old,  intractable  pannus,  until  cautious  experimentation 
has  determined  the  conditions  under  which  we  can  obtain 
the  beneiit  of  this  powerful  remedy  divested  from  its  danger." 

Dr.  Gruening  has  also  had  extensive  experience  with  the 
drug,  and  his  results  are  not  altogether  favorable.  In  the 
tabulated  statement  of  thirty-eight  eyes  treated,  nineteen 
were  reported  cured,  six  improved,  and  the  remainder  not 
improved  or  relapsed  after  a  short  interval.  Dr.  G.  derives 
the  following  propositions: 

«1. — The  use  of  a   iive  percent,  infusion  of  jequirity  is 
led  with  danger  to  the  cornea." 
-TSie  action  of  the  two  per  cent.,  two  and  a  half  per 
ra  per  centr  infusion  of  jequirity  upon  granula 
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tioiis  is  inconstant.  The  granulations  are  not  affected  at 
all  or  are  changed  into  dense  cicatricial  tissue.  Their  disap* 
pearance  without  conjunctival  alteration  is  rare/' 

'*  3. — Jequirity  acts  more  favorably  than  any  other  known 
substance  upon  the  pannus,  accompanying  or  following  the 
granular  conditions  of  the  lids." 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  in  regard  to  what 
the  active  principle  of  jequirity  is.  Dr.  Sattler — with  others 
— maintains  that  it  is  a  bacillus   which  he  discovered    in 


infusions  only  a  few  hours  old.  These  bacilli  were  found  in 
nearly  all  solutions,  as  they  were  then  used,  being  kept 
much  longer  than  in  the  later  use  of  the  remedy.  It  is 
now  known  that  the  remedy  is  active  before  they  are  de- 
veloped, and  Dr.  Weinemann  (^Transactions  Societe  Fran- 
caise  (V  Ophthalmol  ogie)^  has  extracted  a  vegetable  ferment 
which  has  the  characteristic  effect  of  the  infusion.  This  fact, 
if  confirmed  by  further  experience,  will,  of  course,  disprove 
Sattler's  theory. 

My  experience  with  jequirity  has  been  so  limited  that  I 
will  not  detain  the  Society  by  detailing  it,  but  hope  be- 
fore another  year  to  be  able  to  give  more  definite  views  in 
regard  to  the  indications  for  its  use  from  practical  ob- 
servations. 

The    ELECTRO-MA(fNET. 

This  very  efficient,  useful  and  comparatively  new  instru- 
ment is  coming  into  quite  extensive  use.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  invention  recently  introduced  into  opthalmic 
surgery,  and  will,  I  think,  continue  in  use  as  long  as  our 
branch  of  surgeiy  is  practiced.  It  often  fulfills  a  purpose 
which  no  other  instrument  can,  and  its  results  are  frequent- 
ly brilliant. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  reporting  the  first  case 
in   which   the  instrument  was  successfully  used   upon  the 
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Pacific  Coast.*  Since  then  Prof.  Barkan  {Pddfic  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal)  reported  tlie  second  operation. 
Since  my  last  report  1  have  operated  three  times — twice  with 
favorable  results  and  once  failing  to  extract  the  foreign 
body. 

Mr.  J.  M.  presented  himself  at  my  office  a  few  hours  after 
having  been  struck  in  right  eye  while  working  at  his  trade  as  a 
blacksmith.  The  eye  was  found  injected,  freely  lachrymating, 
painful  to  light,  with  vision  reduced  to  little  more  than  per- 
ception of  light.  There  was  a  small  corneal  wound  slightly 
below  a  horizontal  diameter,  the  pupil  contracted,  and  only 
a  retinal  reflex  could  be  obtained  with  the  opthalmoscope 
When  the  pupil  had  become  dilated  with  atropine,  the 
wound  of  the  lens  could  be  distinctly  seen,  but  the  foreign 
body  could  not  be  detected.  On  the  morning  of  the  next 
day  an  incision  was  made  well  posterior  to  the  ciliary  region 
between  the  inferior  and  internal  recti  muscles.  The 
electro-magnet  was  connected  with  twenty  cells  of  Fleming's 
battery,  the  point  of  the  magnet  introduced  into  the  fundus 
of  the  eye,  where  it  was  moved  about  slightly  and  held  in 
tlie  vitreous  for  a  moment,  when,  upon  withdrawing  it,  the 
steel  was  found  attached  to  the  point.  Atropine  was  instilled, 
ice  water  and  light  compress  applied.  The  inflammation 
which  followed  was  of  a  moderate  degree,  and  in  about  four 
weeks  the  eye  was  free  from  irritation.  There  remained 
traumatic  cataract,  which  could  be  operated  upon,  if  neces- 
sary, at  some  future  time. 

Mr.  W.  presented  himself  on  the   7th  of  last  August  with 
a  wound  of  the  left  eye  in  the  ciliary  region.     The  injury 


*  ^ter  reading  the  above  to  the  Society,  ProfesBor  Wilder  stated  that  in 
with  his  coUeague,  Br.  Powers,  he  had  used  the  apparatus  some 
in  several  cases.     All  I  had  claimed  was  that  I  had  rppwted 
'  case  on  this  Coast.  ^    ^ 
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had  taken  place  the  day  previous.  There  was  considerable 
inflammation  and  exudation  of  blood  in  the  eye.  The  wound 
was  enlarged  posteriorly  and  the  point  of  the  Magnet  was  in- 
troduced, but  failed  after  two  attempts  to  extract  any  foreign 
body,  and  I  therefore  enucleated  the  eye.  The  steel  was 
found  imbedded  in  the  posterior  sclerotic  coat. 

My  fourth  case  was  Mr.  Thos.  B.,  employed  in  the  C.  P. 
R.  R.  shops  in  Sacramento,  who  received  an  injury  to  the 
left  eye  on  the  20th  of  last  October.  The  patient  was  seen 
the  evening  of  the  accident.  The  cornea  was  wounded  in 
about  the  center  of  the  lower  hemisphere,  and  the  foreign 
body  could  be  seen  lodged  in  the  iris  near  the  pupillaiy  margin. 
Tlie  next  day,  with  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  an 
anaesthetic,  a  corneal  incision  was  made  near  the  sclerotic 
border,  and  a  point  of  the  electro-magnet,  the  coil  of  which 
had  been  connected  with  twenty  cells  of  Fleming's  battery, 
was  introduced  into  the  corneal  incision.  Before  the  point 
of  the  magnet  reached  the  foreign  l)ody  it  was  seen  to  jump 
from  its  position  on  the  iris  to  the  needle  and  was  readily 
withdrawn  attached  to  the  instrument.  A  compress  bandage 
was  applied  and  the  next  day  atropine  was  instilled.  The 
eye  improved  rapidly  without  pain,  and  in  ten  days  all  symp- 
toms had  subsided  with  perfect  vision. 

Optico-Ciliary  Xeurotomy. 

This  operation,  which  has  been  much  discussed  during  the 
past  few  years,  has  fallen  into  pretty  general  disuse.  Still 
a  few  operators  who  have  had  extensive  experience  claim 
favorable  results  for  it. 

From  my  own  personal  experience  I  can  say  nothing  in 
regard  to  it.  In  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  treat- 
ment, I  have  for  various  reasons  performed  the  more  radical 
operation   of  enucleation.      I    have   not  even  experimented 
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with  my  double  scisBors,  which  I  consider  an  excellent  in- 
strument, if  a  person  performs  the  operation  at  all,  as  with  it 
a  section  of  the  optic  and  ciliary  nerves  can  be  removed  with- 
out cutting  any  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  with  very 
little  violence  to  the  eye  itself.  The  literature  of  the  subject 
is  quite  extensive  and  the  deductions  various.  Dr.  Wads- 
worth  reports  fifteen  cases  in  which  he  liad  operated.  In  ten 
the  operation  was  successful  in  arresting  pain  in  the  blind 
eye  and  sympathetic  irritation  in  its  fellow.  In  seven 
cases  the  cornea  retained  its  transparency  ;  in  two  it  became 
opaque  or  ulcerated,  and  suppurated  in  one.  The  sensibility 
was  restored  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  six  out  of  the  fifteen 
cases. 

Dr.  Landsberg  reports  twenty-three  cases  with  results  as 
follows:  Enucleation  six  weeks  after  lirst  operation  in  one 
case;  necrosis  of  cornea  in  three;  keratitis  in  one,  and  return 
of  corneal  sensibility  in  four.  In  sixteen  out  of  the  twenty- 
three  cases  the  object  in  view  was  attained. 

Dr.  Bunge  performed  the  same  operation  fifteen  times  with 
more  favorable  results.  Suppuration  of  the  cornea  occurred 
only  once,  necessitating  enucleation. 

Leber  reports  a  case  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia  setting  in 
after  neurotomy. 

Ilirschberg  has  observed  nine  cases  in  which  corneal  sensi- 
bility returned,  and  fiv^e  where  enucleation  was  necessary 
after  the  first  or  second  neurotomy. 

Poncet  considers  the  free  liemorrhage  into  the  orbit  and 
the  resulting  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  of  little  importance. 
The  blood  is  rapidly  absorbed  and  the  effusion  can  be  largely 
prevented  by  the  compression  bandage. 

Dr.  Foncet  states  the  following  as  advantages  of  the  oper- 
ation: '*  Employed  early  it  is  a  means  of  preventing  the  oc- 
currence of  sympathetic  ophthalmia.     It  may  be  employed 
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to  remove  pain  and  tenderness  of  a  blind  eye.  It  is  justili- 
able  as  a  means  of  rendering  tlie  eye  non-sensitive,  and  thus 
preparing  it  for  the  reception  of  an  artificial  eye.  In  such 
cases  the  results  are  good  and  there  are  no  accidents,  pain 
soon  disappears,  the  patient  resumes  his  avocation,  the  eye- 
ball is  well  prepared  for  the  artificial  eye;  in  short,  the  ob- 
ject desired  is  attained.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  less  useful 
as  a  means  of  arresting  sympathetic  mischief  when  this  is 
already  established,  and  like  enucleation,  it  may  be  considered 
contra-indicated  in  presence  of  acute  intiammation,  whether 
of  the  first  affected  eye  or  its  fellow." 

Although  believing  the  operation  will  never  attain  a  verj' 
extensive  application,  we  still  think  in  a  carefully  selected 
class  of  cases  it  will  often  be  preferred  to  enucleation.  We 
frequently  meet  patients  who  will  not  submit  to  enucleation, 
who  would  gladly  avoid  the  dangers  of  sympathetic  troulile 
by  this  more  conservative  operation.  There  are  also  num- 
bers of  cases  in  which  we  cannot  urge  immediate  enuclea- 
tion, but  still  are  fearful  that  sympathetic  inflammation 
nuiy  take  place  without  premonition.  In  such  cases  we 
would  feel  less  compunction  in  performing  this  substitute 
for  enucleation. 

X  ANTH  ELASMA    PaM'EHRAKI  M. 

This  rare  affection  was  first  descri])ed  by  Rayer.  Although 
not  strictly  speaking  an  eye  disease,  it  usually  appears  first 
within  the  orbit.  It  is  a  neoplastic  growth  within  the  corium, 
and  appears  as  straw  colored  velvety  patches,  slightly  elevated 
above  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  skin.  These  peculiar 
patches  nearly  always  develop  primarily  (m  the  lids,  after 
which  they  often  appear  in  the  folds  of  the  neck  or  extend 
over  the  face  and  body  generally. 

Liver  troubles  are  very  common  complications  of  the  dis- 
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ease.  Among  thirty-seven  cases  collected  by  Ilebra  and 
Kaposi,  icterus  was  present  in  fifteen,  while  among  thirty- 
six  reported  by  Hutchinson,  jaundice  was  noted  in  only  six, 
and  in  all  these  it  had  passed  off  before  they  came  under 
observation.  In  Hutchinson's  cases  the  diseased  patches 
were  confined  to  the  lids.  From  his  observations  he  con- 
cludes, that  it  never  occurs  in  children-  -the  youngest  in 
the  list  being  twenty-eight  years  old  when  it  first  made  its 
appearance.  In  five  cases  in  which  post-mortems  were  made 
jaundice  had  preceded  the  appearance  of  the  disease.  In  a 
case  of  Murchison's,  the  liver  was  found  considerably  en- 
larged as  the  result  of  the  early  stage  of  cirrhosis. 

The  diseased  patches  show  no  tendency  to  disappear,  either 
of  themselves  by  external  application  or  internal  treatment. 
When  the  diseased  surface  is  not  too  extensiv^e,  excision  of 
the  patches  is  the  only  treatment  that  can  l)e  advised,  but 
where  this  is  inadmissible,  there  is  no  hope  of  benefit  from 
any  known  method  of  treatment. 

Mr.  B.,  aged  thirty-four,  of  good  habits  and  good  family 
history,  presented  himself  to  me  last  June  with  five  cream- 
colored  spots  on  the  skin  of  the  lids.  These  patches  varied 
in  size  from  one-third  of  an  inch  to  one  line  in  diameter. 
They  were  almost  symmetrical,  with  the  exception  that 
there  was  one  more  patch  upon  the  right  upper  lid  than  on 
the  left.  They  were  of  soft,  velvety  feel,  and  slightly  ele- 
vated above  the  healthy  skin.  He  had  noticed  them  appear- 
ing  and  slowly  growing  during  the  past  year.  A  couple  of 
months  later,  another  patch  appeared  on  the  left  lid,  exactly 
corresponding  in  position  to  the  second  spot  on  the  right  lid. 
From  the  known  symmetry  of  the  growths  1  had  predicted 
the  appearance  of  tliis  patch.  The  patient  had  enjoyed  good 
health  with  the  slight  exception  of  occasional  malarial  at- 
tacks.    He  had  never  been  jaundiced,  but  had  noticed  on 
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fieveral  occasions,  after  having  sweated  freely,  that  his  red 
flannels  were  discolored  a  very  dark  brown.  Had  never  lia<l 
any  other  indications  of  hepatic  trouble. 

Four  months  after,  during  which  time  the  disease  slowly 
extended,  I  operated  by  removing  two  patches  at  a  sitting 
without  an  anaesthetic.  It  was  thought  Flie  result  would  l>e 
better  if  the  operations  were  done  at  intervals,  as  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  skin  in  the  immediate  vicinity  might  not  be 
favorable  to  repair.  Each  patch  was  removed  by  an  elliptical 
incision  and  the  healthy  skin  brought  together  with  fine  silk 
sutures.  The  wounds  healed  nicely,  and  the  skin  being 
rather  loose  about  the  orbit,  no  ectropium  resulted.  The 
largest  portion  of  skin  removed  was  a  little  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  its  longest  diameter,  and  was  taken  from  the 
right  lower  lid,  beginning  near  the  internal  c^nthus.  At 
date  of  writing  the  cicatrices  are  barely  perceptible,  and 
there  is  no  indication  of  recurrence. 

Catakacvf  Operations. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  modifications  of  the  vari- 
ous cataract  operations  which  are  brought  forward  as  im- 
provements on  older  methods  of  extraction.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  recent  changes,  is  that  advanced  by  Pagen- 
stecher  of  removing  the  lens  in  its  capsule.  In  properly 
selected  cases  this  seems  to  produce  the  best  and  most  per- 
manent results.  I  spoke  more  at  length  of  this  method  in 
my  last  report. 

Dr.  Andrews,  of  Shrewsbury  Eye  Hospital  {British  Medi- 
c((l  Journal)^  has  been  operating  during  the  past  few  years 
according  to  a  modification  of  Pagenstecher's  method.  Much 
of  his  advice  is  worthy  of  consideration.  I  will  therefore 
present  a  short  synopsis  of  his  description  of  the  operation. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  in  regard  to  tiie  influence  of 
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atropine  and  eserine  should  be  tested  and  the  size  of  the  cat- 
aract noted  in  order  to  regulate  the  size  of  the  corneal  in- 
cision required,  and  to  see  if  the  pupil  can  be  dilated  to  admit 
of  the  passage  of  the  lens  without  an  iridectomy  and  without 
bruising  the  iris. 

If  the  vessels  are  degenerated  this  operation  is  not  advised, 
as  the  large  corneal  wound  required  would  so  much  lessen 
the  eye  tension,  as  to  increase  the  tendency  to  haemorrliage 
from  the  choroidal  vessels.  Tlie  evening  previous  to  the  op- 
eration, atropine  is  instilled  sufficiently  to  produce  moderate 
dilation  of  the  pupil. 

Antiseptics  are  generally  employed;  ether  is  preferred. 
It  should  be  pushed  to  complete  anaesthesia,  so  that  there  is 
no  reflex  action  when  the  eye  is  touched — ^if  necessary,  it 
should  be  assisted  by  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia.  If 
the  use  of  ether  is  accompanied  by  blueness  of  the  face  with 
probable  engorgement  of  the  choroidal  vessels,  chloroform 
should  take  its  place.  The  danger  from  loss  of  vitreous  is 
far  less  under  complete  anaesthesia  than  without  it. 

The  doctor's  experience  with  antiseptics  has  been  contrary 
to  that  of  Pagenstecher — that  they  are  objectionable  rather 
than  otherwise.  lie  constantly  keeps  a  ])a8in  of  water  boil- 
ing during  an  operation,  in  which  he  inserts  all  instruments 
before  using  them.  On  account  of  the  pressure  of  the  spec- 
ulum upon  the  eye,  it  has  been  abandoned,  and  in  its  stead  a 
carbolized  ligature  is  inserted  through  the  skin  of  the  lids 
by  which  they  can  very  readily  be  held  open  either  by  the 
operator  or  an  assistant.  This  is  entirely  out  of  the  way;  it 
causes  no  pressure  and  allows  the  eye  to  be  instantly  opened 
or  shut  as  required. 

Section  of  the  ('ornea. — This  is  commonly  made  near 
the  corneo-sclerotic  junction,  the  extent  of  the  incision  vary- 
ing from  iive-twelfths  to  one-third  of  the  circumference  of  the 
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cornea,  according  to  the  size  and  condition  of  the  lens;  when 
liard,  a  large  corneal  opening  being  required,  and  vice  versa. 
A  modified  v.  Graefe's  or  a  Beer's  knife  is  used.  The  upper 
section  is  selected  if  the  eye-ball  is  in  good  condition,  if  there 
be  no  intention  of  using  the  scoop,  or  if  an  iridectomy  is  to 
be  performed.  The  lower  section  is  made  if  the  tension  is 
minus;  the  temporal  or  lower  section,  if  the  scoop  be  used. 

Iridectomy,  which  diminishes  the  conservative  aim  of  the 
operation,  is  only  practiced  when  there  is  considerable  tension 
posterior  synechia,  a  very  shallow  anterior  chamber,  or  when 
tlie  pupil  is  not  dilatable  by  atropine,  or  only  slightly  so. 

Extraction. — To  render  the  use  of  the  scoop  unnecessar  y 
the  suspensory  ligament  is  detached  by  a  new  method.  With 
a  piece  of  stiff  wire,  about  one  inch  in  liength,  mounted  on  a 
handle,  having  the  point  smooth  and  round,  and  a  line  to 
half  a  line  of  its  extremity  l)ent  at  a  right  angle,  an  instru- 
ment has  been  formed,  to  be  used  in  the  following  manner, 
either  before  or  after  the  section:  If  before  a  minute  open- 
ing is  made  in  the  cornea  close  to  its  margin  by  a  small  bent 
])road  needle,  the  instrument  is  passed  into  the  anterior  cham- 
ber sidewise  over  the  lens  and  under  the  iris  until  it  reaches 
the  distal  margin;  the  point  is  now  turned  downward,  the 
ligament  pierced  with  ease,  and  following  the  edge  of  the 
lens  as  a  guide,  it  may  be  torn  to  any  extent  the  operator 
may  desire  by  rotating  the  eyeball.  If,  after  the  section,  the 
instrument  is  introduced  through  any  part  of  the  opening 
found  most  convenient,  and  whichever  course  is  followed, 
being  under  the  iris,  that  structure  is  scarcely  touched.  The 
lens  being  thus  quite  free  from  attachments — for  the  slight 
adhesion  to  the  hyaloid  fossa  is  of  no  importance — and  the 
patient  perfectly  quiescent,  by  slight  pressure  with  the 
tortoise-shell  curette,  it  may  be  generally  eased  through  the 
corneal  opening  without  the  aid  of  any  extracting  instrument. 
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If  a  moderate  aiiiouiit  of  pressure  fails  to  evacuate  the  lens,  a 
8coop  made  according  to  his  direction  is  inserted  in  front, 
or  if  the  vitreous  be  too  fluid,  behind  the  lens,  and  thus  ex- 
tracted. 

The  lens  being  removed,  the  upper  lid  is  slightly  rubbed 
and  then  raise(>,  when,  if  the  pupil  be  round,  central,  and  of 
normal  size,  no  application  is  used;  if  dilated,  eserine  is  in- 
stilled. A  strip  of  isinglass  plaster  is  put  over  the  lids,  fol- 
lowed by  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  carbolized  glycerine,  and 
over  that  a  pad  of  cotton  wool.  The  whole  is  kept  in  posi- 
tion by  as  much  pressure  as  is  agreeable  to  the  patient,  by  a 
carbolized  gauze  bandage. 

Dr.  Andrew^s  claims  the  following  advantages  for  his  opera- 
tion: that  it  lessens  external  pressure  and  prevents  internal 
bruising;  that  it  requires  no  speculum,  but  provides  an  easy 
and  safe  way  of  opening  the  lids;  that  it  does  not  mutilate 
the  iris;  that  the  use  of  the  scoop  is  the  exception;  that  it 
seldom,  if  ever,  ruptures  the  capsule,  the  prevention  of  which 
is  the  chief  safeguard  in  all  such  operations;  and  that  this 
mode  of  operating  gives  visual  results  equal  if  not  superior 
to  any  other  method  of  extraction,  with  the  impossibility  of 
secondary  cataract. 

Dr.  H.  Galezowski,  of  Paris,  describes  {London  Lancet)  a 
method  of  extraction  without  perfofming  iridectomy.  He 
was  led  to  try  this  method  from  the  frequency  of  suppura- 
tion of  the  cornea  and  iritis  after  the  modified  linear  opera- 
tion. The  steps  of  his  operation  are  as  follows:  "  The 
patient  is  placed  upon  an  operating  table  or  bed,  and  his  eye- 
lids separated  by  my  articulated  spring  speculum.  I  then 
seize  the  conjunctiva  just  below  the  cornea  with  a  fixation 
forceps,  and  gently  draw  the  eye  slightly  downwards.  I  then 
puncture  the  transparent  cornea  just  as  its  junction  with  the 
sclerotic,  with  a  very  narrow  bladed  vcm  (Iraefe's  knife,  and  at 
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a  point  three  mm.  above  the  horizontal  diameter.  Pushing 
the  point  of  the  knife  downward  to  the  border  of  the  pupil, 
which  has  previously  been  dilated,  I  press  on  the  capsule,  in- 
cising it  from  below  upward,  then  slightly  withdrawing  the 
knife,  I  push  it  into  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  capsule, 
which  I  then  incise  in  its  entire  breadth,  aftei^which  I  make 
the  counter  puncture  at  the  opposite  corneal  border  at  a 
point  also  three  mm.  above  the  horizontal  diameter.  Then 
inclining  the  edge  of  the  knife  slightly  forward,  I  cut  the 
corneal  flap  in  such  a  manner  that  its  summit  shall  be  two 
mm.  distant  from  the  superior  sclerotic  margin.  This  step 
in  the  operation  terminated,  I  remove  the  fixation  forceps 
and  spring  speculum,  and  let  the  patient  rest  for  a  few 
seconds.  I  then  continue  the  operation  by  elevating  thor- 
oughly the  upper  lid  with  my  little  finger,  which,  as  well  as 
the  curette,  presses  upon  the  sclerotic  border  of  the  incision 
whilst  the  patient  looks  strongly  downward.  With  the 
thumb  of  my  left  hand  I  gently  press  upon  the  inferior 
border  of  the  cornea,  and  then  the  lens  is  seen  first  to  engage 
in  the  iris,  then  in  the  incision,  and,  finally,  to  emerge  from 
the  eye. 

*'  It  frequently  occurs  that  after  the  lens  has  emerged,  the 
iris  returns  to  itself,  and  the  edges  of  the  incision  come  into 
apposition.  In  other  eases  the  iris  protrudes,  and  must  be 
replaced  in  the  anterior  chamber  by  a  fine  silver  stylet. 
If  any  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  cataract  remains  in 
the  pupil,  it  is  removed  by  a  curette,  which  is  intro- 
duced several  times  into  the  anterior  chamber  or  the  pupil. 
The  operation  being  finished,  and  the  eye  being  open,  1 
turn  the  carbolic  spray  on  to  the  eye,  and  dress  with  car- 
bolized  cotton-wool,  and  bandage  both  eyes.  As  a  rule  the 
coaptation  of  the  wound  takes  place  in  twenty-four  or  forty - 
eight  hours.     In  one  case  it  did  not  take  place  for  six  days. 
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On  three  occasions  there  occurred  slight  attacks  of  iritis  on 
the  seventh,  eight,  or  tenth  day,  whicli  easily  yielded  to  anti- 
phlogistic treatment,  and  on  one  occasion  severe  iritis  ap- 
peared within  twenty-four  hourg,  but  yielded  to  douches  by 
the  carbolized  spray  and  to  the  application  of  leeches. 

"  The  final  results  after  extraction  by  this  method  are  rela- 
tively superior  to  those  I  obtained  with  iridectomy.  Since 
my  recent  experience  has  demonstrated  to  me  the  consider- 
able  advantages  of  cataract  extraction  without  iridectomy,  I 
never  touch  the  iris  except  in  the  following  exceptional  cases: 

"  1. — Wlien  during  the  incision  of  the  cornea,  the  iris 
bulges  forward  in  front  of  the  knife,  and  it  is  wounded. 

'*  2. — In  traumatic  complicated  by  posterior  synechia. 

"  3. — In  cases  where  tlie  lens,  covere<l  by  the  iris,  does  not 
emerge  in  the  incision. 

^'4. — I  excise  the  iris  when  I  perceive  that  it  has  been  torn 
during  the  passage  of  a  hard  and  voluminous  lens."' 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON   MEDICAL 

LEGISLATION. 


BY    .1.    GREY    JEWELL,    M.  D.,    CHAIRMAN. 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
THE  State  of  California:  As  Chairman  of  your  Committee 
on  Medical  Legislation,  1  have  not  had  a  sufficiently  favorable 
opportunity  to  suggest  to  members  of  the  profession  in  the 
State  Legislature,  new  amendments  to  the  law  now  governing 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  this  State.  So  far  as  my  consult- 
ations with  our  friends  have  gone,  it  is  thought  to  be  the 
best  law  we  can  get  at  the  present  time,  and  while  imperfect, 
it  certainly  does  contain  many  excellent  provisions.  One  of 
the  best  of  these  is  that  every  person  desirous  of  practicing 
medicine  in  this  State  rmist  present  a  diploma  to  ths  Board 
of  Exarimiers^  and  make  affidavit  to  its  genuineness^  and 
that  he  is  the  identical  person  therein  na^aed^  before  a  cer- 
tificate to  practice  is  granted.  And  even  after  a  certificate  is 
granted,  the  Board  of  Examiners  are  empowered  to  revoke 
the  same  for  "  unprofessional  conduct,"  and  they  are  made 
the  judges  of  what  constitutes  such  conduct. 

It  would  be  well  if  we  could  go  a  step  further,  and  embody 
in  our  law  a  feature  of  the  new  law  governing  the  piractice  of 
medicine  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  which  provides  thp,t  every 
applicant  for  a  license  to  practice  medicine  in  that  %\»X^nvast 
pans  an  examination  by  the  State  Board  of  Hxaviiners! 
This  is  a  radical,  and,  in  my  judgment,  a  wise  change  for  the 
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l)etter.  But  it  is  thought  that  public  opinion  in  this  State  is 
not  quite  advanced  enough  for  such  compulsory  legislation. 
However,  by  constant  agitation  of  the  question  in  our  medi- 
cal societies,  medical  lectures,  and  medical  journals,  it  is 
hoped  we  will  soon  bring  about  such  a  state  of  public  senti- 
ment as  will  render  it  possible  to  enact  a  new  law,  including 
such  compulsory  clauses.  In  the  meantime  our  best  efforts 
should  be  directed  to  the  thorough  enforcement  of  the  law 
as  it  stands  at  present. 

(Considering  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Orme,  in  a  previous  re- 
port, I  would  earnestly  recommend,  that  in  the  appointment 
of  the  next  Committee  on  Medical  Legislation, and  thereafter, at 
least  three  of  its  five  members  should  be  residents  of  the  capital 
of  the  State,  as  their  facilities  for  taking  prompt  legislative 
action  must  be  superior  to  those  of  members  residing  at  greater 
distances.  And  I  would  further  recommend,  if  the  laws  gov- 
erning this  Society  will  permit,  that  our  honorary  member,  E. 
II.  Taylor,  M.  I).,  now  practicing  law  in  this  city,  be  made 
one  of  that  committee,  or  be  requested  to  cooperate  with 
them,  because  of  his  thorough  knowledge  of  both  subjects, 
and  his  well  known  sympathy  with  our  objects. 

It  is  found  somewhat  diflicult  to  get  persons  to  make  com- 
plaint against  those  who  violate  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law.  This  is  caused,  in  a  great  measure,  by  no  inducement 
being  offered  to  persons  who  possess  the  requisite  knowledge, 
to  inform  against  the  offender.  Therefore,  I  would  recom- 
mend, that  at  the  proper  time,  an  amendment  be  introduced 
giving  half  the  tine  to  the  informer,  hoping  in  this  way  of- 
fenders may  be  brought  to  justice. 

I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Society, 
and  in  an  especial  manner  the  attention  of  the  n«xt  Commit- 
tee on  Medical  Legislation,  to  the  necessity  of  a  law  prohi lut- 
ing the  indiscriminate  sale  of  certain  drugs,  which  should 
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only  be  sold  on  a  physician's  prescription.  The  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  approved  April  16, 1880,  provides  that  the  drugs 
therein  named  shall  only  be  sold  when  the  purchaser  under- 
stands the  effect  of  the  drug,  and  that  the  package  shall  also 
have  the  name  of  the  drug  and  the  word  "  poison  "  written 
or  printed  thereon;  otherwise,  it  must  be  prescribed  by  a 
physician.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  most  medical  men  in 
this  city,  that  even  these  simple  precautions  are  utterly  ig- 
nored by  many  of  the  druggists  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  al- 
most entirely  owing  to  this  disregard  of  the  law  that  we  find 
in  our  midst  so  many  opium  smokers,  morphine  consumers, 
chloral  drinkers,  and  chloroform  inhalers.  The  degrading 
habit  of  using  these  destructive  drugs  is,  as  yet  (because  of 
their  comparatively  high  price),  confined  to  persons  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life,  and  to  the  more  intelligent  portion  of 
our  community.  But  the  great  facility  with  which  they  can 
be  obtained  is  carrying  off,  every  year,  many  of  tlie  very 
flower  of  our  population  of  both  sexes. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  further  amendments  to  the 
law  governing  this  matter.  The  sale  of  these  drugs,  or  their 
use,  should  be  prohibited,  except  on  a  physician's  prescrip- 
tion, by  his  advice,  and  under  his  control.  The  penalty  for 
breach  of  the  law  should  be  severe — both  fine  and  imprison- 
ment in  the  State  Prison,  and  prohibiting  the  offender  from 
engaging  again  as  druggist,  chemist,  or  apothecary,  in  this 
State,  and  that  one  half  of  the  fine  shall  be  paid  to  the  iti- 
foriner.  By  making  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  these  drugs  a 
felony,  a  State  Prison  offense,  this  great  evil  will  be  stopped, 
and  many  valuable  lives  saved. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  in  the  line  of  advancement 
if  some  action  could  be  taken  by  way  of  amendment  to  the 
present  law,  to  prevent  druggists  from  prescribing  for  the 
sick.     This  is  constantly  being  done  in  San  Francisco,  much 
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to  the  detriment  of  the  profession  and  to  the  increased  injury 
of  the  sick. 

In  the  amended  Act  passed  April  1,  and  approved  April 
3,  1878,  Section  six,  as  published  in  the  "  Catalogue  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  1883,"  is  defective.  In  the  third  line 
it  reads,  "  or  any  person  who  shall,  by  writing  or  printing,  or 
by  any  other  method,  publicly  profess  to  cure  or  treat  disease 
*  *  *  *  shall  pay  a  license  of  one  hundred  dollars  a 
month."  The  first  part  of  the  section  applies  to  '*  itinerant 
venders;"  and  Section  twelve  of  the  Act  approved  April  3, 
1876,  to  which  this  Section  six  is  an  amendment,  alludes 
wholly  to  ''  itinerant  venders;"  but  as  amended,  it  applies  to 
"  any  person  "  who  "  publicly  professes  to  cure  or  treat  dis- 
ease," which  has  been  construed  to  include  every  physician 
and  surgeon  in  the  State,  and  makes  them  liable  to  a  license 
tax  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  month,  should  the  license  or 
tax  collector  see  tit  to  enforce  it.  This  section  of  the  law 
should  be  restored  to  its  original  purity,  as  found  in  Section 
twelve.  Act  approved  April  3, 1876.  It  is  evidently  the  work 
of  the  enemy. 
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OLD  AND  NEW  CODES. 


BY    A.    M.    WILDEB,    M.  D. 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  California  State 
Medical  Society  :  The  controversy  that  has  been  going  on,  be- 
tween the  supporters  of  the  old  and  new  codes,  in  New 
York,  and  notably  in  New  York  City,  during  the  past  three 
years,  and  which  has  finally  culminated  in  a  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  two  parties,  with  the  formation  of  separate 
County  and  State  Societies,  has  been  watched  witli  growing 
interest  by  the  medical  profession  of  the  entire  country,  and 
has  excited  much  comment  from  the  secular  press  and  gen- 
eral public  as  well. 

At  first,  it  was  not  believed  that  men,  eminent  in  the  pro- 
fession, teachers  in  the  leading  medical  schools,  and  editors 
of  the  leading  medical  journals,  could  be  in  earnest  in  advo- 
cating the  breaking  down  of  the  natural  barriers  which  exist, 
and  always  must  exist,  between  the  broad  domain  of  medical 
science,  and  the  parasitic  outgrowths,  which  have  sprung  into 
existence  under  the  nomenclature  of  the   various  '*  pathies.'' 

That  this  movement,  undertaken  by  the  advocates  of  this 
new  code,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  genuine  secession  from  th^ir 
association,  and  afliliation  with  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  so  recognized  by  both  parties,  is  made  evident 
by  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  movement. 

The  first  proposition  made  in  the  New  York  County  So- 
ciety was  for  the  abolishment  of  all  codes;  this  w«w  subse- 
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quently  modified  by  the  adoption  of  the  so-called  new  code, 
under  which  banner  the  local  organization  was  captured. 

At  the  succeeding  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Society, 
with  only  seventy  representatives  of  the  profession  of  the 
State  present,  the  new  code  was  adopted  by  the  requisite  two- 
thirds  majority.  Delegates  (representative  of  this  new  de- 
parture in  principles),  carefully  selected  from  among  men 
eminent  in  the  profession,  were  elected  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota, in  1882.  These  delegates  failed  to  receive  recogni- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

During  the  succeeding  year  the  fight  between  the  factions 
was  hot  and  fierce;  both  parties  sought  support  from  the 
profession  of  the  State,  and  the  different  county  societies. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Society,  held  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1883,  the  new  code  advocates  again  triumphed. 
The  medical  profession  of  New  York  State  was  again  un- 
represented in  the  session  of  the  AmericAU  Medical  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1883. 

During  the  season  of  1883,  after  a  bitter  and  disgraceful 
fight,  the  new  code  element  captured  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine;  this  was  followed  shortly  after  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  county  society  out  of  the  conservative  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  profession,  and  those  still  remaining  in  accord 
with  the  American  Medical  Association.  By  parliamentary 
manoeuvering,  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Society  in  1883, 
the  question  of  final  settlement  between  the  old  and  the  new 
codes,  and  the  continued  afliliation  with  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  was  postponed  for  one  year.  During  this 
year,  circulars  were  issued  by  both  parties  to  the  profession 
of  the  State,  and  all  possible  pains  was  taken  to  insure  an 
individual  expression  of  opinion  with  reference  to  one  or  the 
other  code.     The  best  analysis  of  the  results  of  these  efforts 
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that  I  have  seen,  was  published  in  Dr.  Squibbs'  Epheineriti 
for  January,  1884.  ''  Of  the  5,219  whose  names  could  be  ob- 
tained from  all  sources,  3,608  voted,  but  thirty-one  of  these 
votes  were  too  indefinite  to  be  fairly  counted  on  either  side 
of  the  issue  voted  upon,  thus  leaving  the  total  vote  3,577, 
while  1,611  made  no  reply — were  not  heard  from  at  all,  and 
therefore  declined  to  vote  at  all.  Of  the  3,577  —or  say 
3,608 — who  did  vote,  2,424  voted  for  the  national  code,  and 
1,184  voted  against  it;  majority  in  the  State  for  the  national 
code,  1,240;  the  national  code  have  nineteen  votes  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  votes,  or  nineteen  votes  more  than  two  to 
one  of  the  combined  opposition.  In  the  (.ounty  of  New 
York,  out  of  1,707  names,  771  are  for  the  national  code,  and 
491  against  it;  with  445  non-v^oters.  Of  the -Kings  county 
medical  profession,  total  number  who  voted,  384;  of  these 
248  voted  for  the  national  code:  ninety-nine  for  the  new  code; 
thirty-four  for  no  code,  and  three  who  could  not  be  classi- 
fied." This  canvass  was  made  in  anticipation  of  the  seventy- 
eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Society,  which  was  held  in 
Albany,  P^ebruary  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  1884,  and  at  which 
meeting  the  position  of  the  Society  with  reference  to  the 
new^  code  was  to  be  finally  determined.  As  we  all  know, 
this  question  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  wevf  code.  The 
final  vote  was  taken  at  the  evening  session  of  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 5th,  and  resulted  in  105  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the 
new  code,  and  125  in  favor  of  its  retention — a  total  vote 
of  230. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  February  6th,  a  meeting  of  the 
adherents  of  the  national  code  was  held  at  the  Delevan 
House,  and  a  new  State  Society  was  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Association.  This 
Assi>ciation  has  recently  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  a  report  of 
tho  proceedings  of  the  Convention  held  in  Albany,  February 
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4tli  ainl  6th,  1884.  In  the  absence  of  a  copy  of  the  same,  1 
(juote  tlie  following  from  a  synopsis  that  appears  in  the 
JioHton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of  March  20th, 
1884.  *^The  proof  is  found  to  contain  the  names  of  5,219. 
Since  the  appearance  of  the  proof  new  names  have  come  in 
to  the  number  of  si xty.se ven,  which  number,  added  to  the 
original,  gives  a  total  of  5,28(5.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
canvass  there  have  died  88;  number  of  names  stricken  oif 
from  other  causes,  201:  leaving  a  total  (given  in  corrected 
catalogue),  of  5,002.  Number  of  those  who  have  not  ex- 
pressed their  preference,  1,142.  Total  number  of  votes  re- 
corded, 3,8(50. 

»'  For  the  national  code,  (corrected  number) 2,547 

For  the  new  code  '*  "         1,040 

For  no  code  "  "         230 

Unclassified 34 


Total 3,8(50 

"  The  canvass  of  the  State  Medical  Society  showed  the 
following  figures: 

For  national  code 193 

For  the  new  code 134 

For  no  code 10 

Uncommitted 3(5 

Total 382" 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  address  of  Dr.  Austin 
Flint,  Jr.,  before  the  Convention,  quoted  from  the  above 
mentioned  journal: 

^*  It  is  more  than  a  year  since  1  have  publicly  s])oken  to 
an  audience  of  friends  on  the  questions  which  have  at  last 
divided  the  medical  profession  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
As  you  well  know,  thus  far  the  battle-field,  in  the  warfare 
against  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  profession,  has  been 
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inainly  in  the  City  of  Xew  York.  In  the  City  uf  Xew 
York  tlie  conspiracy  which  brought  about  this  deplorable 
conflict  that  has  bijen  forced  upon  us,  had  its  inception. 
The  attack  upon  the  most  sacred  traditions  of  our  profession, 
was  there  made  with  a  malignant  rancor  that  can  only  ]>e 
fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  been  personally  involved 
in  this  unhappy  contest.  I  say  it  in  all  modesty,  but  we 
of  the  City  of  New  York  come  before  you  as  veterans  from 
the  front,  bearing  scars.  If  we  venture  to  offer  suggestion's 
with  regard  to  future  action,  if  we  beg  you  to  learn  a  lesson 
from  our  experience,  it  is  because  we  are  unhappily  too  fa- 
miliar with  the  arrogance  and  the  unscrupulous  methods  of 
our  enemies  within  the  profession.  Our  experience  teaches 
us  that  but  one  course  is  now  open  to  those  who  are  un- 
willing to  remain  in  the  false  and  humiliating  position  in 
which  we  are  placed.  The  proper  course  is  for  us  to  or- 
ganize a  new  State  Association,  to  be  composed  exclusively 
of  tiiose  who  refuse  to  countenance  professional  relations 
with  irregular  practitioners.  The  issue  has  been  fqrced  upon 
us.  We  stand  in  the  actual  fact  of  a  divided  profession. 
The  State  Society,  and  the  Society  of  the  County  of  New 
York  have  seceded  from  the  regular  profession  of  the  I'nited 
States.  We  made  no  movement  looking  to  the  formation  of 
a  legal  State  association,  until  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to 
redeem  the  existing  societies  had  signally  and  hopelessly 
failed.  We  are  now  cast  out  of  fellowship  with  the  regular 
profession  of  this  great  country,  as  represented  in  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  in  the  Medical  Societies 
of  other  States.  We  must  redeem  the  State  of  New  York. 
There  remains  but  one  course  to  pursue,  and  that  is  to  form 
an  Association  of  our  own." 

It  will  thus  be   seen  that  in   the  principal   Stnte  in   the 
Union,  and  in  the  largest  city  in  the  United  States,  the  regu- 
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lar  medical  profeseion,  compriBing  a  large  number  of  the 
leading  and  best  physicians  of  the  country,  is  split  into  two 
antagonistic  factions,  divided  by  a  bitterness  of  spirit  which 
will  be  very  difficult  to  reconcile.  Tlie  old  adage — "in  union 
there  is  strength,"  etc. — will  not  fail  in  its  application  to 
this  suicidal  action.  This  secession  movement  is  a  serious 
menace  to  true  medical  science,  as  its  advocates  will  not 
l)e  content  until  they  have  sown  the  seeds  of  discord  broad- 
cast throughout  the  land,  thus  weakening  the  regular  pro- 
fession, and  at  the  same  time  giving  strength  and  encourage- 
ment to  its  enemies.  This  encouragement  has  already  been 
made  manifest  by  the  introduction  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, during  its  present  session,  of  a  bill  by  Senator  Ilale, 
providing  that  hereafter  all  vacancies  occurring  in  the  medi- 
cal corps  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  filled  without  reference  to  sect.  That  graduates  from 
any  legal  medical  school  (without  reference  to  creed),  shall 
be  permitted  to  appear  before  the  different  examining  boards 
as  candidates  for  such  positions.  Should  this  become  a  law, 
it  might  be  argued,  that  so  long  as  the  examining  boards  are 
made  up  as  at  present,  no  special  harm  could  result  from 
such  privilege;  but  such  action  would  be  an  entering  wedge, 
and  who  can  tell  how  far  it  may  be  driven. 

The  final  action  of  the  New  York  State  Society  served  as  a 
signal  for  the  dropping  of  the  fiimsy  rag,  which,  under  the 
name. of  new  code^  had  been  ineffectually  used  to  cover  the 
nakedness  of  its  advocates;  it  had  served  its  purpose  as  a  sort 
of  let  down  ^d^«y  argument  with  the  timid,  who  had  hesitate<l 
to  take  the  headlong  plunge  that  should  sever  at  a  blow  their 
connection  with  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  the 
professiou  of  the  country  at  large.  A  motion  was  made  for 
the  substitution  of  no  code  in  tlie  place  of  new  code. 

In  view  of  the  accomplished  facts  which  we  have  just  been 
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considering,  and  the  almost  inevitable  evil  results  that  the 
action  of  the  (^ity  and  State  of  New  York  will  entail  upon 
other  States  in  the  Fnion,  it  seems  proper  to  inquire  int4> 
some  of  the  principal  causes  that  have  been  operative  in 
bringing  the  profession  of  New  York  to  its  present  status, 
and  to  ascertain  if  some  measures  may  not  be  devised  to  avert 
the  dangers  which  threaten  to  overwhelm  true  medical  science, 
and  at  the  same  time  restore  harmonious  union  in  the  ranks 
of  the  entire  profession. 

The  first  factor  that  presents  itself   in  this  inquiry  is  the 
immense  growth  of   the  parasites  ])efore  alluded  to,  and  es- 
pecially that  of  Homoeopathy.    The  three  principal  apathies" 
that   the  profession  has  to  contend  with  are  IIouKeopathy, 
Eclecticism,  and    Hydropathy.      The  two    latter  practically 
play  no  part,  or  at  least  a  very  unimportant  part  in  the  pres- 
ent controversy,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  therapeutics  of 
vHiter  are  common  to  all,  and  the  methods  of  the  eclectics  ai^e 
similar  to  those  of  the  general  profession,  with  the  exception 
that  being  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  old  Thompsonian  or 
Botanic  school,  the  use  of  the  mineral  kingdom  is  excluded 
by  their  tenets.     This  limits  the  real  issue  to  true  medical 
science  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  most  powerful  as  well  as  the 
most  subtle  and  insidious  of  the  parasites  on  the  other,  viz: 
llomceopathy.      It  is  the  most  powerful,  for  the  reason  that 
upon  the  surface  it  can  show  an  apparent  basis  of  truth,  ami 
that  upon  said  basis  it  has  set  up  a  law  of  cure,  and  for  the 
administration  of  medicines,  which  allows  its  disciples  to  ap- 
proach the  bedside  of  the  sick  with  a  confidence  in  themselves, 
and  the  potency  of  their  remedies,  that  most  certainly  does  not 
obtain  in  the  majority  of  the  newly  fledged  graduates  of  our 
medical  schools,  or  in  fact  of  the  profession  generally.     It  is 
the   most  subtle  and   insidious,  for  the  reason   that   it  ap- 
proaches the  general  public  on  its  two  most  vulnerable  sides. 
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viz:  its  pockets  and  its  palates;  its  pockets,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  no  heavy  drug  bills  to  be  enumerated  in  the  expense 
account  of  a  long  illness;  its  palates,  by  reason  of  the  meth- 
o<ls  of  preparation  and  character  of   the  medicaments  used. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  respective  merits  of  the 
two  sides  to  this  issue.  First,  medical  science  has  for  its 
foimdation  anatomy,  histology,  physiology,  pathology,  snr- 
gerj',  chemistry,  materia  medica,  and  therapeutics;  ])esides 
these,  hygiene,  investigaticms  of  the  special  senses  and  organs, 
involving  minute  knowledge  of  physics  and  natural  phenom- 
ena, and  microscopical  investigations  into  causes  of  disease, 
etc.,  as  exemplified  in  the  researches  of  Pasteur,  Koch,  etc.; 
second^  an  empirical  method  of  therapeutics,  based  upon  no 
law,  remedies  selected  from  a  large  pharmacopceia,  often  at 
random,  and  more  often  still  by  an  individual  preference, 
which  is  well  illustrated  in  a  consultation  of  several  phyi^i- 
(*ians,  l)y  each  one  having  a  pet  remedy  to  suggest. 

On  the  other  side.  First,  the  promulgation  of  a  false 
tlogma  of  cure  (though  containing  certain  elements  of  truth, 
which  give  it  a  glimmer  of  reality),  and  the  elaboration  of 
certain  s.ndjfxed  rules  for  medication,  based  on  this  dogma 
of  cure;  second,  an  admirable,  systematic  and  careful  selec- 
tion of  crude  drugs;  accurate  and  honest  preparation  of  tinc- 
tures, which  really  represent  the  qualities  of  the  drugs;  and 
metliods  of  dispensing,  which,  to  say  the  least,  and  without 
reference  to  their  effects,  are  most  captivating  to  those  havincr 
to  sw^allow  the  doses.  Add  to  this,  that  these  doses  are  mostly 
dispensed  by  the  attending  physician,  and  without  cost  to  the 
patient. 

This  is  all  that  Ilomteopathy  can  lay  claim  to,  but  with  the 
the  general  public  (and  an  intelligent  public  as  well),  it  has 
so  grown  in  favor  and  power  that  it  does  not  belie  its  resem- 
blance to  its  vegetable  prototype,  w^hich  flourishes  and  fattens 
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upon  a  vitality  in  nowise   its  own — and  no  denunciation  or 
open  war  wmII  ever  suffice  to  destroy  it.     Tllis  result,  how- 
ever, would  not,  and  could  not  have  obtained,  had  the  leading 
men  in  the  profession-teachers  and   writers — utilized    the 
time   spent  in  contemptuous  denunciation  of   the  ''  new  sj>- 
tem,"   in  carefully  examining  into  what  merits  it  really  pos- 
sessed, divesting  it  of  its  errors,  and  quietly  absorbing  all  that 
was  good,  making  it  part  and  parcel  of  general  medical  s<*i- 
ence.     Such  a  course   would   have  put  a  quietns  upon  the 
whole  thing,  and  the  enemy  would  have  been  conquered  with 
its  own  weapons.     Instead  of    this,  the  opposite  course  was 
followed,  thereby  giving  greater  publicity  to  what  has  now 
grown  into  a  power  that  has  led  directly  to  this  code  controversy ; 
for,  let  medical  gentlemen  say  what  they  may,  and  use  what- 
ever specious  arguments  they  choose,  it  is  sufficiently  patent 
to  the  profession  outside  of  Xew  York,  that,  had  not  Homcp- 
opathy  grown  to  its  present   proportions,  this   controversy 
would  never  have  occurred. 

The  question  that  naturally  arises  in  the  minds  of  those 
outside  of  this  controversy,  is, — in  what  way  are  medi- 
cal men  to  be  benefited  by  the  adoption  of  this  neio  codeJ 
It  is  a  virtual  acknowledgement  on  tlie  part  of  its  advocates, 
that  the  parasite  has  seriously  crippled  the  plant  upon  which 
it  flourished,  and  most  assuredly  its  pride  will  thereby  l)e  sc» 
exalted  that  it  will  accept  nothing  less  than  a  recognition  of 
its  demands  for  equality. 

Tliis  has  already  been  made  manifest  by  the  recent  action 
of  the  New  York  State  Homoeopathic  Society,  held  in  Feb- 
ruary of  the  present  year,  and  to  which  I  shall  call  your  at- 
tention further  on.  The  spectacle  presented  is  very  humili- 
ating, and  such  a  surrender  is  almost  beyond  belief.  It  is 
all  the  more  humiliating  in  the  face  of  a  statement  recently 
made  by  a  prominent  specialist  of  Xew  York  City,  in  an 
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introductory  address  before  a  medical  class,  to  the  effect, — 
that  *'  it  was  not  possible,  and  never  would  i^,"  to  tind  med- 
ical men  outside  of  New  York  City  of  equal  talent  with 
those  located  in  that  favored  spot."  The  answer  to  this 
question  must  be  left  for  the  future  to  determine. 

Allowing  that  the  growth  of  homoeopathy  has  been  the 
rock  on  which  the  profession  of  New  York  has  been  split  in 
twain,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  this  same  ele- 
ment has  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  seriously  threaten 
the  profession  throughout  the  entire  country.  It  not  only 
promulgates  false  theories  and  doctrines,  but  its  whole  tend- 
ency is  to  divert  the  mind  from  true  scientific  study  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  medicine. 

Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  Homoeopathic  methods  and 
practice,  is  well  aware  that  its  principal,  in  fact  its  only 
strength  is  confined  to  that  department  in  medicine  which  is 
brought  most  directly  to  the  attention  of  the  public;  viz: 
the  administration  of  remedies  for  diseased  conditions  of  the 
human  system,  in  other  words-  -therapeutics. 

It  is  equally  well  known  that  this  special  department  is 
the  weakest  one  of  the  regular  profession.  While  our  phar- 
maceutical brothers  have  been  making  great  strides  in  the 
way  of  extracting  the  active  principles  of  the  organic  king- 
dom, have  put  into  our  hands  chemicals,  and  chemical  com- 
binations of  wonderful  power,  and  have  given  us  elegant  and 
palatable  preparations;  the  empirical  methods  of  administer- 
ing remedies  have  gone  on  almost  without  change ;- -there 
has  been  very  little  attempt  made  to  deduce  any  system  out 
of  the  chaos.  How  many  men  prescribe  drugs  with  a  defi- 
nite  iJea  of  how   they  are  going   to  act   in   the  economy? 

How  many  of  our  young  graduates  know  that  the  appar- 
ent contradictory  effects  of  ipecac,  in  controlling  nausea,  (in 
certain  conditions  of  the  stomach),  and   in  producing  emesis. 
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are  due,  not  to  any  real  CMJutradictory  action,  or  liociis  pociis 
of  the  drug  itself,  but  8iniply  to  the  fact,  that  its  primary 
effect,  in  minute  doses,  is  stimulant  to  the  coats  of  the  stom- 
ach; while  the  emesis  is  the  result  of  over  stimulation,  the 
stomach  rebelling  and  throwing  off   the  offending  agent;  or. 
that  the  exhilarating  stimulus,  and  deep  narcosis  of  opium 
are  governed   by   the   same   law  of    increasing  stimulation, 
only,  that  the  latter  drug  being  taken   into  the   circulation 
and  conveyed  to  the  brain  centers,  is  enabled  to  keep  up  the 
stimulating  action,  until  these  centers  will  no  longer  respond, 
and  narcosis,  or  deadness  follows. 

How  many  students  are  familiar  with  the  peculiar  selec- 
tion that  drugs  have  in  their  elimination  from  the  economy, 
of  different  portions  of  the  emunctory  system,  or  how  this 
elimination  may  aifect  these  portions,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity eliminated.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  action  of  the 
ordinary  colocynth  apple,  which  produces  in  full  doses,  such 
drastic  purgation  as  it  is  eliminated  from  the  colon,  and  whicb 
will  in  its  turn  act  almost  as  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  cer- 
tain drastic  diarrhoeas  from  the  colon,  provided  it  be  admin- 
istered in  sufficiently  small  doses  to  produce  its  primary 
tonic  effect.  In  short,  the  entire  question  of  therapeutics  is 
contained  in  the  formula — primary  ami  He<*ofidary  effectff  of 
drags,  I  use  the  word  effects  advisedly,  for  the  aetioib  is  in 
all  cases  precisely  the  same. 

The  primary  effect  obtains  so  long  as  nature  responds 
promptly  to  the  action  of  the  medicament,  and  is  irritant, 
tonic,  and  stimulant.  So  soon  as  nature  begins  to  fail  in 
response  to  the  medicament,  the  secondary  effect  begins, 
which  is  sedative,  depressant,  narcotic  and  poisonous. 

This  law  applies  equally  to  all  drugs,  and  easily  explains 
the  large  range  of  doses  that  obtains  in  many  instances, 
while  still  confined  to  their  primary  effects,  and  the  exceed- 
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ill}/  small  range  of  doses  which  obtains  in  other  and  more 
pc»tent  drugs.  It  is  this  law  also  that  gives  whatever  truth 
there  may  be  in  the  dogma,  ^'similia,  similibus,  curantur;" 
and  by  reason  of  the  small  doses  that  the  disciples  of 
ilomceopathy  generally  make  use  of,  their  medication  is 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the primar^y  effects  of  the  drugs; 
while  as  a  rule,  the  medication  of  the  regular  profession  is 
largely  on  the  side  of  the  sectnidary  eifects. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  a  prominent  physician  of 
this  city,  upon  the  subject  of  the  double  action  of  medicines, 
he  remarked  that  he  had  recognized  for  a  long  time  that 
(juinine  in  small  doses  was  tonic,  while  in  large  doses  it  was 
sedative.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  it  was  a  recognition  of 
this. action  in  Peruvian  bark,  which  first  drew  the  attention 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Hahnemann,  the  founder  of  llomceopathy,  to 
similar  actions  of  other  drugs,  and  led  to  his  making  the 
investigations  that  cuhninated  in  the  familiar  dogma,  "  sim- 
ilia,  similibus,  curantur."  He  had  unquestionably  stumble<l 
upon  a  great  truth,  and  although  he  failed  to  recognize  the 
real  law  governing  the  therapeutics  of  drugs,  and  involved 
it  in  still  greater  obscurity  by  his  absurdities,  methods  of 
administration,  etc.;  there  was  still  sufficient  strength  in  his 
promulgated  dogma  to  permit  of  a  system  being  evolved 
therefrom,  which  has  resulted  in  the  present  proportions  of 
lloimeopathy. 

This  growth  has  been  stimulated  and  abetted  by  stupidity 
and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  general  profession,  which, 
although  ostensibly  permitting  its  members  to  make  use  of 
any  and  all  means  therapeutically,  for  the  amelioration  of  suf- 
fering, or  the  promotion  of  cure,  has  persistently  refused  ex- 
amination into,  or  testing  of,  the  merits  of  said  system. 

Some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago,  the  writer  of  this 
article  devoted  considerable  time  t^i  the  study  of  the  doc- 
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triiies  and  methods  of  Homoeopathy,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining wherein  the  power  lay  that  enabled  this  "  schisiii"" 
not  only  to  maintain  itself,  but  to  constantly  attain  greater 
proportions.  With  this  end  in  view,  he  had  carefully  pre- 
pared, concentrated  tinctures  of  aconite  root,  belladonna, 
gelseminum,  nux  vomica,  ipecac,  colocynth  apple,  etc.,  and 
proceeded  to  test  their  action  in  minute  doses.  Soon  after 
beginning  these  testings.  Ringer  in  England  began  the  pub- 
lication of  his  experiments  with  aconite.  Subsequent  inves- 
tigations of  Ringer,  with  the  publication  of  his  work  on 
therapeutics,  followed  by  the  book  of  Roberts  Bartholow,  <»n 
the  same  subject,  both  of  which  publications  have  already 
passed  through  several  editions,  have  helped  to  place  thera- 
peutics on  a  much  better  basis  than  formerly.  Both  of  these 
writers,  however,  have  failed  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
positive  underlying  law  governing  the  therapeutics  of  all 
drugs.  The  experiments  of  the  writer  led  to  his  being 
brought  l)efore  the  Kansas  State  Medical  Society,  to  answer 
the  charge  of  irregularity,  in  embracing,  as  well  as  practicing, 
IIom<eopatliy.     The  charges  were  not  sustained. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  subject  of  therapeutics,  because  I 
believe  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  profession.  It  is  at  present  the  element  of  great- 
est strength  in  the  system  of  Homceopathy,  and  of  greatest 
weakness  in  regular  practice,  and  unless  serious  and  deter- 
mined efforts  be  made  to  give  this  subject  greater  import- 
ance both  in  practice  and  in  the  curriculum  of  our  medical 
schools,  we  need  never  expect  to  demolish  Homcjeopathy. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  a  change  in  the  old  methods 
of  the  schools  in  the  teaching  of  materia  medica  and  theni- 
peuties,  the  Regents  of  the  l^niversity  of  (/alifornia,  at  the 
recjuest  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  Department,  some  two 
years  jigo,  separated  the  two  subjects;  discontinued  the  chair 
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of  general  chemistry  and  created  a  new  chair  of  materia 
medica,  and  medical  chemistry,  appointing  to  the  same  a  com- 
petent and  experienced  druggist  and  chemist.  This  left  the 
chair  of  therapeutics  by  itself.  This  change  is  already  bear- 
ing fruit  in  a  largely  increased  interest  in  the  subjects  on  the 
the  students.  The  minor  position  accorded  to  materia 
me<lica,  medical  chemistry,  and  therapeutics  in  our  schools, 
is  curiously  illustrated  in  the  lOlst  Annual  Announcement 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  University,  which 
so  justly  stands  at  the  head  of  the  medical  schools  of 
America. 

In  the  published  list  of  the  Faculty  proper,  is  announced 
a  Professor  of  Materia  Medica — none  of  medical  chemistrv 
or  therapeutics.  In  the  list  of  other  instructors  is  announced 
an  assistant  in  materia  medica.  No  mention  is  made  of 
medical  chemistry  or  therapeutics. 

In  the  Order  of  Studies  for  both  the  three  and  four  year 
courses,  medical  chemistry  and  materia  medica  are  announced 
for  the  second  year;  and  therapeutics  for  the  third  year. 

In  the  annual  examinations — medical  chemistry  and  materia 
medica  come  at  the  end  of  the  second  year;  therapeutics  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year. 

So  much  commotion,  however,  has  arisen  in  our  mnks,  that 
more  than  this  will  be  required  to  restore  that  harmonious 
unity  so  necessary  for  the  upholding  of  medical  science,  and 
this  leads  directly  to  the  discussion  of  a  subject,  which  has 
agitated  the  profession  for  a  long  time,  but  which  so  far  has 
not  reached  any  satisfactory  solution.  This  is  the  question 
of  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  by  Legislative  enact- 
ment. It  is  impossible  as  well  as  needless  to  enter  here 
upcui  a  discussion  of  the  various  calls  that  have  been  made 
upon  the  different  State  Legislatures  in  this  direction.  It  is 
sufficient  to  know  that  so  far  no  enactment  has  prove<l  ade- 
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(juate  or  satisfactoi'y ;  and  in  view  of  our  republican  form  of 
government,  with  a  lack  of  suificient  central  power  to  pro- 
cure C-ongressional  action,  for  a  uniform  control  of  the  pn»- 
fession  in  each  and  every  State,  and  the  impo^ftihility  of  pro- 
curing uniform  enactments  by  the  different  State  Legisla- 
tures, it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  only  remedy  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  profession  itself.  The  professions  of  theol- 
ogy and  the  law,  make  no  appeals  to  the  law-making  powers 
for  interference  with  their  affairs;  it  is  only  the  medical  pro- 
fession which  makes  application  to  the  high  and  mighty  in- 
tellects of  the  various  State  Legislatures  for  the  enactment 
of  laws  for  protection  from  quacks  and  irregulars. 

The  latest  propositions  in  the  way  of  legal  enactments  are 
two  bills  presented  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Xew  York 
Medical  Society,  for  indorsement  by  the  latter  body,  prior  t*» 
])eing  introduced  in  the  Legislature  for  passage.  Both  bills  pro- 
vide for  a  commission  of  nine  men — practitioners  unconnectetl 
with  medical  colleges — to  be  appointed  by  the  (lovernor,  and 
to  be  called  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  the  Stute 
of  Xew  York,  and  before  which  all  persons  desirous  of  practic- 
ing medicine  in  the  State  of  Xew  York,  subsequent  to  the  pas- 
sage of  either  of  the  said  bills,  shall  be  obliged  to  appear  for 
examination.  These  bills  are  known  as  the  Sturgis  and  the 
.  Wey  bills.  Tlie  Sturgis  Bill  provides  "  for  representatives 
of  the  several  systems  of  medical  practice  recognized  by  the 
incorporated  medical  societies  in  the  State  in  the  proportion 
of  (H)  (2)  and  (1)."  The  Wey  Bill  does  not  specify  the  com- 
position of  tlie  faculty. 

The  results  of  all  legislative  enactments  that  have  hithertii 
been  made,  in  the  various  State  Legislatures,  conclusively 
show  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for  one  party  in  interest  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  law  that  has  not  submitted  to  modifi- 
cations dictated  by  other  parties  in  interest.     Xo  better  illiis- 
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tration  of  such  fact  could  be  asked  for  than  the  results  of 
legislation  in  regard  to  medical  matters  in  California.  The 
profession  in  New  York  is  not  likely  to  fare  any  better,  and 
that  element  which  so  recently  seceded  from  the  American 
Medical  Association  is  not  finding  the  elysium  so  fondly 
tlreamed. 

*  The  Philadelphia  JVews,  for  February  23d,  1884,  contains 
the  following  pertinent  article: 

''  The  disciples  of  the  '  new  code '  are  already  experiencing 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  their  recently  sought  friends  within 
control.  The  New  York  State  Homceopathic  Society,  instead 
of  immediately  disbanding  and  falling  into  the  proffered  em- 
brace of  the  other  State  Society,  as  was  confidently  predicted 
it  would  when  the  '  new  code'  was  adopted,  has  the  ingrati- 
tude not  only  to  maintain  its  name  and  organization  for  all 
they  are  worth,  but  also,  at  its  annual  meeting  held  at  Al- 
bany last  week,  it  has  adopted  a  memorial  expressing  its  dis- 
approval of  the  medical  bills  presented  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  and  now  before  the 
Legislature,  and  demanding  that  any  Board  of  Examiners 
which  may  be  authorized  by  legal  enactment,  shall  be  com- 
posed of  three  (3)  Allopaths,  three  (3)  Homoeopaths,  and  thivc 
(3)  Eclectics." 

Having  received  the  unsolicited  indorsement  of  the  New 
York  State  Medical  Society,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  its  sub- 
stantial fruits  should  now  be  demanded  by  these  irregulars; 
and  if  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society  is  not  ready,  in 
the  bills  now  pending,  to  concede  to  all  *'  legally  qualified 
practitioners  of  medicine"  the  equal  standing  which  their 
State  laws  give  them,  then  what  does  their  "new  code'' 
mean? 

H  it  be  true  that  all  "  schisms  "  in  medicine  have  for  their 
basis,  differences  in  methods  of  administering,  and  the  apply- 
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ing  of  remedies  in  disease,  then  it  is  perfectly  just  to  charge 
therapeutics  with  being  tlie  originating  cause  of  all  the 
trouble  that  has  arisen  in  the  profession  of  Xew  York;  and 
if  it  be  true  that  this  branch  of  the  curriculum  of  our  schools 
has  been  given  an  inferior  position,  and  insufScient  promi- 
nence, and  that  our  graduates  are  deficient  in  that  which, 
above  all  else,  constitutes  them  doctors  in  the  eyes  of  th^ 
world,  then  it  behooves  us  to  institute  speedy  reform  therein. 

Calling  upon  our  legislators  for  protective  enactments 
against  quacks  and  irregulars,  will  do  us  no  more  good  in  the 
future  than  it  has  in  the  past.  All  legislative  bodies  contain 
the  friends  and  advocates  of  the  irregular  systems,  as  well  as 
of  legitimate  medicine,  and  who  can  be  so  sanguine  as  to 
hope  that  there  could  ever  be  legislation  in  the  different 
States  that  would  create  a  uniform  standard  of  medical  edu- 
cation ? 

There  is  one  point,  also,  in  this  question  of  legislation, 
that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  mentioned,  hut 
which  strikes  me  as  being  a  very  important  one.  The  (Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  gives  equal  protection  to  life 
and  property,  etc.,  to  the  citizens  of  the  whole  country,  irre- 
spective of  State  lines.  Can  any  07ie  State  enact  and  main- 
tain that  a  graduate  from  any  leyal  medical  school  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  pursne  his  legitimate  functions  anywhere  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States?  To  my  mind,  this  question 
of  legislation  is  so  utterly  removed  from  consideration  as  a 
factor  in  the  settlement  of  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen, 
that  I  would  look  in  some  other  direction  for  a  remedy. 

Something  over  a  year  ago  the  writer  submitted  a  plan,  in 
a  comiminication  to  the  JVew  York  Medical  Record^  for  a 
uniform  system  of  examination  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try, said  examinations  to  be  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the 
Pr(»fession  itself,  independent  of  politics,  or  of  appeals  to  legal 
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enact  men  tts.  No  suggestions  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  have 
appeared  as  practical  or  practicable  as  the  one  referred  to. 
Of  course  the  details  of  such  a  plan  would  have  to  be  very 
carefully  arranged,  and  great  pains  taken  in  the  selection  of 
the  various  examining  boards;  but  all  these  difficulties  could 
certainly  be  managed. 

The  plan  proposed  was  in  the  main,  as  follows:  Let  the 
American  Medical  Association  select  three  (3)  men,  and  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States 
each  one  (1) ;  the  five  (5),  so  elected  to  constitue  the  Central 
Committee,  or  head  of  the  various  lixamining  Boards,  and 
having  its  headquarters  in  Washington.  Let  the  different 
State  Medical  Societies  select  five  (5)  members  trom  their 
ranks,  who  are  also  members  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation (the  larger  and  more  populous  States  having  more  than 
one  such  Board,  if  desired),  who  shall  constitute  in  their  re- 
spective States  the  p]xamining  Board  (or  Boards),  for  admission 
to  a  National  Medical  Society  or  Organization,  incorporated 
under  United  States  Laws,  and  having  power  to  issue  Di- 
plomas, and  confer  decorations,  or  badges  of  membership. 
The  Central  ('ommittee  at  Washington  to  prepare  the  ques- 
tions, etc.,  for  an  examination,  equal  in  degree  with  those  for 
admission  to  the  Medical  (\)rp8  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
which  shall  be  uniform  for  each  and  every  State,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  examination  shall  all  be  conducted  at  the 
same  time.  The  written  examination  to  be  forwarded,  under 
seal,  to  the  Central  Committee  at  Washington,  together  with 
a  report  of  the  results  of  the  oral  examinations  in  each  case, 
with  recommendations,  etc.  The  Central  Committee  to  have 
the  final  voice  in  determining  fitness  for  membership,  and  to 
issue  diplomas,  etc.  The  fees  for  each  examination  to  be  not 
less  than  twenty  (20)  dollars,  and  on  the  issuance  of  a 
diploma  to  a  successful  candidate,  not  less  than  thirty  (80)  doU 
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Iar8  additional.  The  Ceutml  Committee  to  receive  a  suf- 
ficient compensation,  as  salary,  to  enable  its  members  to  de. 
vote  all  the  time  necessary  for  carrying  out  of  details.  The 
different  Branch  Boards  to  receive  a  percentage  of  the  exam- 
ining fee,  which  is  to  be  collected  irrespective  as  to  whether 
the  candidate  be  successful  or  not. 

Inasmuch  as  the  profession  claims  to  give  ever)'  memlwr 
in  good  standing  the  right  to  use  such  medicaments  as  he 
may  choose,  and  in  whatever  way  he  thinks  l>est  adapte<] 
to  securing  relief  from  suffering,  and  the  promotion  of  cure, 
allow  the  graduates  of  any  medical  school,  whatever  its  tenets, 
to  present  themselves  for  examination,  and  issue  diplomas  to 
all  successful  candidates,  upon  payment  of  fees,  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  and  avowal  on  the  part  of  each  andeverv 
such  successful  candidate,  that  he  shall  only  lay  claim  t«» 
recognition  as  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  (Mediciniv  Dcwtor.) 

The  carrying  out  of    this  plan  would   result   in   the  estab- 
lishment of  a  ^^caste^-    in  the  profession,  and  give  an  opjnir- 
tunity  for  the  better  class  of  medical  men  to  occupy  a  higher 
|)osition.     But  I  hear  some  one  say;    "  This  would  Ih?  an  im- 
pertinent and  arrogant  discrimination."     Let  us  look  at  the 
existing  state  of  things  and  see.     First  —I  would  ask,  what 
proportion  of   the  graduates,  in  any  given  year,  throughout 
the  United  States,  could  successfully  pass  the  required  exam- 
ination before  the  Examining  Boards  of  the  Army  and  Navyf 
(^See  Report  of    Dr.  (ribbon,  referred  to  by  Dr.  McNutt,  in 
his  report.)      Second — How  much  discrimination  is  made  by 
the  public  in  the  question  of  diplomas f     JVssession  entitles 
the  holder  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of    the  profession, 
and  individuality  does  the  rest.      But  that  there  is  a  "  caste  " 
in  the  matter  of  education,  and  consequent  value  of  the  di- 
plomas, let  me  quote  from  the  Medical  Record  of  ?few  York, 
under  date  of  Kebruary  2d,  188-t,  t<»  show; 
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"  There  are  in  the  United  States  one  hundred  and  twenty 
(120)  medical  colleges.  Of  these  only  twenty-seven  (27)  re- 
quire three  courses  of  lectures;  only  thirteen  (13)  have  a  term 
of  more  than  twenty-four  (24)  weeks;  and  the  number  which 
really  insist  upon  a  sufficient  preliminary  education  is  ex- 
tremely small.  These  colleges  have  over  twelve  thousand 
(12,000)  matriculated  students,  and  every  year  graduate  over 
four  thousand  (4,000)  men,  who,  for  the  most  part,  start  out 
at  once  to  join  the  ninety  thousand  (90,000)  doctors  already 
in  the  land.  The  number  of  medical  colleges  and  of  medical 
practitioners  in  this  country  is  disastrously  excessive." 

This  may  seem  queer  language  to  come  from  Dr.  Shrady, 
of  the  Record^  but  who  can  deny  its  truth,  or  come  to  other 
conclusions^ 

It  need  l)e  only  necessary  to  compare  one  man  who  has  re- 
ceived  a  liberal  education,  and  then  has  graduated  from  a 
medical  college  requiring  three  or  four  years  of  continuous 
study,  including  thorough  training  in  the  laboratoiy,  and 
t)ther  practical  work,  with  another,  having  no  preliminary 
(pialilications  in  education,  but  who  has  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing his  diploma  from  some  institution  requiring  only  two 
courses  of  lectures,  of  say,  twenty-four  weeks  each.  As  things 
stand  to-day,  however,  the  world  knows  no  difference  betw^een 
these  two,  and  intermediate  classes  of  men;  and  this  consti- 
tutes  one  of  our  greatest  evils. 

Recognize,  in  S(mie  such  manner  as  outlined  above,  the 
actual  differences  existing,  and  the  thoroughly  educated  of  all 
chusses  will  join  in  a  harmonious  unity,  that  will  effectually 
end  all  these  unnatural  and  destructive  controversies,  while 
at  the  same  time,  such  action  cannot  fail  to  force  our  medical 
schools  to  raise  their  standard  of  education,  and  eventually 
result  in  the  discontinuance  of  those  schools  that  fail  to  pre- 
pare their  students  for  admission  to  the  higher  plane. 
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HAWAIIAN  LEPROSY. 


BY    A.    W.    8AXE,    M.  I). 


If  an  apology  were  required  for  taxing  the  time  and  pa- 
tience of  this  Society  on  the  subject  of  Hawaiian  Leprosy, 
it  may  he  found  in  the  popular  estimate  of  the  fearful  char- 
acter of  tlie  disease,  and  the  anxiety  to  avert  its  advent  in 
California. 

In  a  former  rejH>rt  rt»ail  hefore  this  Society  in  18S1.  the 
history  of  the  ilisease  in  these  Islands,  climate,  topography, 
and  local  hYiri*-*ne,  were  sutticientlv  considei'ed.  This  ci»in- 
munication  will  ivfer  «»nly  ti»  present  aspects  of  the  disesisc, 
and  its  nuinagiMuent  hy  tlie  Hawaiian  (Toverument. 

Whole  nnniher  of  Iej>ers  ctunnutted  to  the  asylum  at 
Kalawao  on  Midokai,  fn>m  its  estHblisliment  January  6t\u 
lvSt»tK  to  January  Otlu  1SS3 — seventeen  years — males,  1658; 
females,  [HWh  total,  2,027. 

Total  numU^r  of  deaths,  same  j)eriiHi  -males,  1,200,  fe- 
males, (>r>U;  total,  l,St>U. 

NuuiIht  at  present  at  the  asylunu  7S0;  average  annual 
commitments,  154. 

Suae  thrtv  year^  ag\^,  an  ex^ierimeutHl  hi^spitnl  was  estal»- 
li>luHl  at  Kakaako,  an  eastern  suburb  of  Honolulu,  on  a 
iN^ral  formation  two  or  three  feet  aK>ve  tide  water.  The  «l>- 
jtvi  of  this  in>titution  was  to  determine  the  condition  of 
su>jHVttHl  lejie^rs^  and  iH^mmit  to  Kalawiitv.  only  such  a»? 
plainly  \>vr\*  >nbjtvt  to  the  diseaj^e.     Aiming  these  suspect^ 
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were  many  cases  of  the  cachexy  of  syphilis  and  scrofula,  who 
after  a  short  time  of  specific  treatment,  were  discharged  as 
non -lepers — thus  vindicating  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  of 
temporary  detention.  Tlie  number  of  lepers  at  Kakaako 
is  about  two  hundred,  mostly  in  the  incipient  stages  of  the 
disease.  The  number  of  lepers  still  at  large  on  the  various 
Islands  of  the  group  is  estimated  by  competent  judges,  at 
about  two  hundred. 

Any  report  of  the  Hawaiian  CTOvernmeut  efforts  at  con- 
fining or  stamping  out  the  disease,  is  liable  to  give  offense, 
and  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Government  is  doing  all  it  is  able  to  do  under 
the  circumstances.  A  few  facts  pertaining  to  these  import- 
ant matters  may  be  given,  from  which  correct  and  just  cou- 
clusicms  may  be  drawn. 

First — The  native  Hawaiian  has  no  dread  of  the  diseast*. 
The  leper  is  looked  upon  with  pity  and  is  not  excluded  from 
any  social  or  societary  privileges.  At  the  late  elections  for 
members  of  the  National  Legislature,  a  candidate  on  the 
Island  of  Kanai,  in  a  public  address,  stated  that  he  himself 
was  a  leper,  and  for  that  reason  he  demanded  the  sympathy 
and  votes  of  the  people. 

Second — The  government,  originally  a  chieftaincy,  is  now 
more  nearly  a  patriarchy^ — the  King  being  regarded  by  the 
natives  as  their  father  in  all  civil  concerns,  and  sanitaiy 
laws  are  to  a  great  extent  nullified  by  appeals  to  the  King, 
and  his  minister,  who  is  necessarily  his  alter  ego,  A  sys- 
tem of  permits  and  tickets  of  leave  prevails  to  a  great  extent, 
which  ignore  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions  entirely.  A 
leper  of  good  family  connections,  having  been  detained  at 
Kakaako,  preliminary  to  the  asyhim  at  Kalawao,  was  on  the 
streets  of  Honolulu  one  morning,  his  face  and  hands  giving 
unmistakable  evidence  of  the  disease.     On  being   inquired 
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of  by  a  government  officer  how  lie  came  to  be  at  liberty,  he 
replied  that  he  had  a  permit  from  the  Board  of  Health  t4) 
spend  a  few  days  among  his  friends,  which  seemed  to  the 
natives  a  very  kind  and  proper  thing  to  do.  The  enclosure 
at  Kakaako,  some  three  or  fcmr  acres  in  area,  is  surrounded 
by  a  substantial  picket  fence,  pickets  three  inches  wide,  with 
interspaces  of  two  to  three  inches.  Through  these  inter- 
spaces the  natives  visit  and  chat  with  their  friends,  and  like 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  exchange  little  courtesies  unmolested. 

The  leper  settlement  at  Kalawa(»,  Molokai,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  chosen.     Of  the 
nearly   eight   hundred    lepers    living    there,   less    than    one 
hundred    require    nurses  or   other    attendants.     Being  able 
to  receive   and  prepare    their  own  rations,  the   commissary 
department   of    this    little    community    requires    vaqueros 
to    attend    to    the    delivery    of    slaughtered    ciittle,    sheep, 
hogs,   and   other    supplies.     A    few    servants — non-lepers- 
called    kokuaSj   are    allowed    by    the  (Tovernment    to    live 
at    the    settlement    to    attend    to    these    duties,    and    are 
paid  a    specific   rate    for  any  service  rendered.     All   other 
supplies,  such  as  flour,  rice,  fish,  potatoes  and  taro  or  pai-ai, 
are  delivered  at  the  settlement  by  contract.     There  is  also  a 
store  of  general   merchandise,  kept  by  private  parties-    resi- 
dent  lepers — -for   the    convenience    of    those    who,    having 
money,   may  wish   to   purchase.     All  this   appears  rational, 
humane  and  proper.     But  instead  of  the  few  kokuas  neces- 
sary to  attend  to  these  duties,  there  are  about  three  hundred 
who  constitute  an  army  of  bummers.     They  arrive  here  by 
permits,  stay  as  long  as  they  please,  and  go  away  when  and 
where  they  please.     Fifty  were  counted  in  one  squad,  who 
had  climbed  the  pali  and-  were  going  to  the  polling  place  to 
vote  the  next  day.     How  many  more  came  up  and  voteil, 
when   they   returned,   or   how  long  they   remained    visiting 
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among  tlieir  friends  outside  of  the  asylum,  nobody  seemed 
to  know  or  care.  About  the  same  time,  two  stalwart  native 
Slieriffs  went  down  to  the  settlement  to  collect  the  poll  tax 
of  these  koknas,  where  they  spent  nearly  a  week  at  their  un- 
necessary work,  and  returned  to  Honolulu.  The  lepers  pay 
no  tax  except  on  property  outside  of  the  settlement.  These 
kokuas  ought  to  pay  their  taxes  elsewhere,  and  not  contribute 
to  the  possible  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  relation  of  leprosy  to  syphilis  is  being  canvassed,  not 
only  at  Honolulu,  but  elsewhere,  as  it  has  been  for  the  last 
fifty  years  in  Britain,  Norway,  Sweden,  Southern  Europe 
and  India. 

.The  forms  of  syphilis  commonly  seen  in  the  hospitals,  and 
in  private  practice  in  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  are  secondary,-  - 
the  various  manifestations  of  tertiary — and  hereditary.  Pri- 
mary is  notably  rare,  considering  the  habits  of  the  people. 

That  few  of  the  natives  have  escaped  this  scourge  is  less 
strange,  when  we  remember  that  the  disease  was  almost  en- 
tirely without'  treatment,  except  that  practiced  by  the  kahu- 
nas— native  medicine  men — which  consisted  mostly  in  the 
use  of  decoctions  of  herbs,  among  which  the  root  of  the 
(Ava  piper  methisticum),  was  most  highly  esteemed.  These 
decoctions  are  known  to  have  been  practically  inert  as  anti- 
syphilitics,  so  that  the  disease  has  had  free,  unrestrained 
course  among  the  people  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  Still 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  prevailing  syphilitic  cachexy  has 
had  any  influence  in  inviting,  or  at  all  modifying  leprosy,  as 
the  disease  is  instantly  recognized  by  those  familiar  with  it, 
as  the  same  in  general  character  as  that  prevailing  in  India, 
Mexico  and  Europe. 

The  physicians  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  long  residents 
and  of  first  class  abilities  and  attainments,  are  nearly  unani- 
mous in  the  opinion  that  leprosy  is  a  distinct  and  separate 
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entity,  having  no  other  relation  to  syphilis  than  its  occasional 
association  with  it;  that  it  is  contagious,  that  the  mode  of 
contagion  is  peculiar,  and  unlike  that  of  many  other  of  the 
contagious  diseases. 

The  physician  in  charge  of  the  lepers  in  Honolulu,  Dr.  G. 
L.  Fitch,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  disease  is  a  fourth  stage 
or  sequence  of  syphilis,  and  defends  his  propositions  with 
much  show  of  reason.  But  any  cAudid,  well  informed  phy- 
sician will  entertain  doubts,  or  strongly  dissent  from  Dr.  F'.'s 
propositions,  for  the  following  reasons: 

Syphilis  was  introduced  into  these  Islands  at  the  time  of 
Capt.  Cook's  first  visit  in  1778.  Leprosy  was  unknown  to 
the  natives  until  1848,  when  it  was  introduced  by  the 
Chinese,  and  Ahia,  a  Chinaman,  was  the  first  leper  identified 
by  the  Hawaiian  Jioard  of  Health. 

That  leprosy  overran  all  Soutliern  Europe  from  the  Bos- 
phorus  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  for  hundreds  of  years, 
while  syphilis  was  no  more  active  or  virulent  than  at  pres- 
ent. That  by  segregation  of  the  disease  and  isolation  with 
better  hygienic  conditions,  the  disease  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
disappeared — while  syphilis  remains.  That  syphilis  in  all 
its  stages,  prevails  in  all  the  great  emporiums  of  civilization 
and  commerce  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  earth,  with- 
out inducing  leprosy,  so  that  in  looking  into  the  etiology  of 
the  disease,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  a 
distinct  and  separate  entity,  and  that  it  is  only  incidentally 
associated  with  syphilis.  The  fact  that  the  bacillus  of 
leprosy  has  been  found  in  the  tubercular  deposits  of  the 
disease  by  Hansen  of  Norway,  Neisser  of  Breslau,  and  many 
others  in  Europe  and  America,  and  recently  by  Dr.  Arning 
at  Honolulu,  having  certain  characteristics  found  in  no  other 
diseased  conditions,  being  pathognomonic — whether  as  cause 
or  accompaniment — is  quite  significant. 
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Althougli  the  nature  and  couditiotis  of  the  specific  cou- 
tiigion  are  unknown,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  disease  is 
communicated  from  one  individual  to  another.  The  disease 
appears  in  children  and  adults  under  circumstances  which 
aflFord  no  clue  to  its  mode  of  origin.  A  native  Hawaiian 
may  be  seen  in  Honolulu,  over  fifty  years  of  age,  who  has 
lived  with  a  leper  wife  over  twenty  years,  and  although  the 
loss  of  the  bones  of  the  nose  and  palate,  and  huge  chasms  in 
the  track  of  the  cervical  glands,  attest  the  ravages  of 
syphilis,  he  exhibits  no  sign  of  leprosy.  The  causes  and 
conditions  of  this  remarkable  immunity  are  unknown. 

The  uniform  testimony  of  careful  and  competent  observers 
is,  that  w^hile  lepers  suflFering  from  associated  syphilis  are 
greatly  benefited  by  specific  treatment — chiefly  hydr.  bi- 
chlor.,  iod.  pot,  and  hydr.  biniod.-  -yet  the  leprosy  proceeds 
with  remorseless  persistence  to  the  death  of  its  victim. 

A  few  cases  of  apparent  cures  have  been  reported  in  New 
York  and  elsewiiere.  Dr.  Hildebrand,  for  many  years  resi- 
dent at  Honolulu,  but  during  the  last  ten  in  Europe,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Board  of  Health  at  Honolulu,  reports  two  cases 
of  children  apparently  cured  by  the  persistent  use  of  creosote 
in  half  minim  does  diluted  in  water,  three  times  a  day,  to  be 
gradually  increased  to  the  limit  of  gastric  toleration.  Our 
best  pathologists  and  therapeutists  are  hopeful  that  the  dis- 
ease in  its  earlier  stages  may  be  cured,  but  thus  far  no 
definite  conclusions  have  been  reached. 

The  danger  of  incidental  or  accidental  contraction  of  the 
disease  by  tourists,  invalids,  commercial  agents  and  others 
embracing  the  class  known  as  transient  visitors  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  is  frequently  a  subject  of  anxious  inquiry. 
The  question  may  be  answered  by  the  assurance  that  cleanly 
persons  are  in  no  danger  whatever,  but  those  who  abase 
themselves  to  the  level  of  the  common  native,  are  in  danger. 
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Native  nnrties  for  young  children  are  regarded  as  a  possible 
source  of  danger,  but  the  recommendations  of  the  local 
physicians  are  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  safety  in  this  regard. 

As  a  sanitarium  in  all  cases  of  bronchial  and  catarrhal 
diseases,  and  in  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  these  Islands 
should  be  to  California  and  the  Pacific  States  what  Xice  and 
Alexandria  are  to  Britain  and  Xorthern  Europe.  Being  free 
from  malaria  and  having  a  temperature  and  other  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  well  adapted  to  invite  free  action  of  the 
cuUineous  functions,  there  is  afforded  a  condition  of  natural 
cure  so  much  coveted  by  invalids  ah'eady  surfeited  with 
medicines.  All  such  may  avail  themselves  of  these  advan- 
tages without  apprehension. 
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EXPERIENCES  OF  A  COUNTRY  DOCTOR. 


BY  H.  J.  CRUMPTON,  M.  D. 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
THE  State  of  Calib^ornia:  The  old-timers,  as  tliey  insist  on 
calling  themselves,  referring  to  those  who  came  to  this  coast 
soon  after  the  acquisition  of  the  territory,  were  peculiar  in 
many  ways,  in  none  more  so  than  their  tendency  to  engage 
in  pursuits  other  than  that  for  which  early  training  had 
fitted  them.  Hence,  we  sometimes  saw  a  lawyer  driving  a 
dray,  a  doctor  conducting  a  lunch  counter,  a  preacher  a  notion 
store,  or  in  rare  instances  trying  to  beat  three-card  monte. 
In  my  own  case,  coming  among  the  first  as  a  fledgling  "med- 
ico," upon  reaching  this,  then  great  city  of  the  future,  my 
first  employment  was  along  the  water  front  and  among  the 
shipping  in  the  harbor,  then  burning  charcoal  and  chopping 
cordwood  from  the  scrub  oaks  growing  in  the  hills  here- 
abouts, my  last  coal  pit  being  put  up  near  where  our  meet- 
ing is  now  being  held.  Then  later,  for  a  series  of  years,  I  led 
the  life  of  a  so-called  honest  miner;  so  that  though  now  well 
along  life's  journey,  'twas  at  a  comparatively  recent  date  that 
professional  pursuits  received  my  undivided  attention. 

My  first  call  was  in  consultation  with  an  old  practitioner, 
to  an  ugly  case  of  so-called  mountain  fever.  Though  now, 
meeting  him  for  the  first  time,  I  was  soon  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  my  associate  was  a  well  informed  practitioner 
and  a  worthy  gentleman,  who  only  required  a  little  moral 
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support.     With  my  own  limited  experience,  I  unhesitatingly 
endorsed  his  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prognosis,  tlie  correct- 
ness of  the  latter  being  veriiied  within  a  few  days  ])y  a  fatal 
termination.     Whatever  errors  I  may  have  committed  in  the 
same  direction  later  in  life,  in  this  my  tirst  consultation,  my 
companion  showed  approval  of  my  conduct  by   many  kind- 
nesses afterwards  when  I  sorely  needed  all  the  moral  aid  and 
comfort  obtainable. 

One  of  my  first   cases  in  obstetrics  was   in  consultation 
some  ten   miles  from  home,   where  I  found  a  short,  c/>m- 
pactly  built  blonde,  a    primipara,    who  had   been  in    lalH)r 
twenty    hours,    with  a  large  hard    head    presenting  l)y  the 
vertex,    seeking    exit    through    a    passage   whose   diameters 
were    all    small.     She    had   a    short  thick  neck,  complaine<l 
of  headache    and  dimness  of  vision,    and  the  carotids    were 
beating   like    trip-hammers.       The    poor    woman    was   <les. 
pondent  indeed,    said    she'd    soon    die  if   not   promptly  re- 
lieve'l,  when  with  the  suddenness  of  a  thunderclap  slie  was 
seized  with  a  terrific  convulsion,  followed  in  rapid  succession 
by  others  which  caused  consternation   in  the  minds  of  all 
present,  including  the  two  doctors,  neither  of  us  ever  seeintj 
such  a  seizure  before.     We  kept  our  panic-stricken  condition 
concealed,  and  proceeded  promptly  to  place  the  woman  under 
chloroform,  and  continued  the  use  of  that  agent  to  the  end. 
This  procedure  seemed  in  no  way  to  modify  the  character  or 
frequency  of  the  convulsions,  as  there  was  a  paroxysm  aln^ut 
every    half    hour,   the    labor    progressing    slowly   ]>etween 
them  till  the  head  rested  on  the  thick  unyielding  perineum, 
when   the   paroxysms    so    increased   in   frequency  as    to   l)e 
almost  merged   into  each  other,    and    the    expulsive   effort 
ceased.     Xow,  regarding  the  life  of  the  mother  in  imminent 
peril,  with  the  probability  that  the  child  was  already  dead, 
we  determined   upon  its   immediate   expulsion   if    possible. 
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We  believed  it  necessary  to  break  down  tlie  head,  whicli  we 
succeeded  in  doing  with  such  appliances  as  could  be  impro- 
vised on  the  spot,  and  then  had  no  further  difficulty  in 
emptying  the  womb  of  its  contents;  the  only  comforting 
feature  of  this  bloody  drama,  being,  that  the  woman  escaped 
all  lacerations,  had  no  more  convulsions,  and  a  comparatively 
good  getting  up.  In  the  light  of  later  experience  I  believe 
the  woman  ought  to  have  been  freely  bled,  and  in  more  skill- 
ful hands  possibly  the  forceps  might  have  been  successfully 
used,  though  at  the  time  we  regarded  their  introduction  as 
impossible,  even  though  their  blades  were  as  thin  as  tissue 
paper. 

On  another  occasion  1  hurriedly  responded  to  a  call  thirty 
miles  from  home,  where  I  found  a  poor  fragile,  delicate  little 
primipara,  aged  15;  she  had  given  birth  to  a  dead  child  be- 
fore my  arrival,  and  I  emptied  the  womb  of  its  remaining  con- 
tents. She  had  been  in  labor  the  previous  twenty-four  hours, 
the  pains  very  slight  all  the  way  through.  I  was  sent  for  be- 
cause of  the  ushering  in  of  convulsions  some  ten  hours  be- 
fore my  arrival,  these  like  the  labor  pains  not  very  severe  by 
reason  of  the  low  grade  of  vitality  in  the  patient.  She  had 
two  after  my  arrival,  when  they  ceased,  more  from^  the  fail- 
ure of  the  powers  of  life,  than  from  my  efforts  at  relief. 
She  rapidly  passed  into  a  state  of  profound  coma,  from  which 
she  never  rallied,  in  spite  of  my  best  directed  efforts,  dying 
two  hours  after  my  arrival.  Possibly  proper  care  early  in 
the  case  might  have  saved  both  mother  and  child;  the 
probabilities,  however,  ai^e  all  the  other  way.  Another  such 
case  I  remember  seeing,  in  consultation  with  another  gen- 
tleman, where  the  convulsions  were  promptly  controlled  with 
large  doses  of  gelseminum. 

1  was  hurriedly  summoned  to  a  Mrs.  I),  a  well  developed 
woman,  six  months  along  with  her  fourth  pregnancy,   her 
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youngest  child  being  seven  years  old.  1  found  her  in  a 
state  of  serious  nervous  and  mental  perturbation,  result- 
ing from  family  trouble,  with  gloomy  forebodings  based 
on  bitter  experiences  in  her  last  confinement.  This  con- 
dition soon  culminated  in  a  convulsion  of  great  intensitj', 
soon  followed  by  another.  My  first  purpose  was  to  bleed, 
but,  finding  a  feeble  circulation  for  one  of  her  build,  I 
then  relied  on  the  hypodermic  use  of  morphia,  which  con- 
trolled the  paroxysms  nicely.  She  did  well  for  a  few  days, 
when  an  inflammatory  state  showed  itself,  rapidly  invading 
the  peritoneum ;  this  for  a  time  it  seemed  was  being  success- 
fully combated;  on  one  occasion  I  left  her  about  midnight 
in  a  hopeful  condition,  to  find  on  my  return  next  morning 
everything  changed  for  the  worst,  and  she  died  within  twenty- 
four  hours;  this  sad  result  1  believe  w^as  from  imprudently 
changing  her  from  one  bed  to  another.  To  add  to  my  cha- 
grin was  the  fact  that  she  had  no  professional  attendant  in 
her  last  comfinement,  had  frequent  paroxj'smsof  this  dreadful 
malady,  which  finally  ceased  without  any  remedial  interfer- 
ence. 

Another  such  case  was  in  the  person  of  a  splendidly  devel 
oped  brunette,  aged  20,  weighing  perhaps  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  six  and  one-half  months  pregnant  with  her  first 
child.  Here  I  saw  two  or  three  of  the  most  terrific  convul- 
sions. Now  having  a  good  subject,  I  tied  up  an  arm  and  let 
perhaps  twenty  ounces  of  blood,  which  greatly  lessened  the 
frequency  and  severity  of  the  seizures;  but  as  there  was  still  a 
tendency  that  way,  I  determined  to  take  more  blood;  the 
second  time  drawing  half  as  much  as  before,  which  accom- 
plished all  that  could  be  desired;  the  woman  had  no  more 
trouble  and  went  on  to  full  term.  1  was  then  called ;  an  examina- 
tion showed  the  conditions  all  satisfactory,  labor  progressed 
favorably  till  the  head  rested  on  the  perineum,  which,  with 
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all  tlie  soft  part8  seemed  to  be  yielding  nicely,  when  our  old 
enemy  again  appeared  with  the  suddenness  of  an  electric 
shock,  the  paroxysms  almost  as  intense  as  before.  Venesec- 
tion had  given  such  prompt  relief  in  the  previous  attack  I 
can  hardly  tell  you  why  I  did  not  at  once  resort  to  that  pro- 
cedure. I  chose,  however,  first  to  use  hypodermically  Ma- 
gendie's  solution  of  morphia  and  tr.  verat.  viridi,  maximum 
does  of  each,  with  very  satisfactory  results,  and  the  labor 
was  soon  over,  the  mother  and  fine  daughter  getting  along 
nicely  afterwards. 

For  one  whose  field  of  observation  has  been  limited 
to  a  sparcely  populated  outlying  district,  it  seems  to 
me  it  has  been  my  fate  to  encounter  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  such  cases.  In  thus  venturing  to  give  an  out- 
line history  of  some  of  them,  I  have  spared  you  the  inflic- 
tion of  having  to  listen  to  details,  or  to  the  advancing  of  pet 
theories.  To  most  of  you,  I  know  I  have  presented 
nothing  novel  or  of  special  interest,  and  am  free  to  confess 
that  iti  my  next,  will  feel  al^nost  as  ignorant  as  in  the  first 
case  treated.  One  whose  memory  we  all  honor,  writing  more 
than  the  third  of  a  century  ago,  referring  to  a  group  of 
forty-nine  cases  of  puerperal  eclampsia,  treated  by  him  re- 
sulting in  a  large  number  of  deaths,  says:  "This  result,  dis- 
couraging as  it  may  be,  does  not  lessen  my  hope  that  the 
new  light  recently  thrown  on  the  etiology  of  child-bed  con- 
vulsions will  enable  our  successors  to  lessen  the  ratio  of 
fatalities  to  the  number  of  cases."  Whether  these  hopeful 
predictions  are  now  being  verified,  I  leave  others  to  deter- 
mine. "  Unfortunately^  in  too  many  cases  medical  aid  is 
called  only  after  a  fatal  blow  has  fallen  on  the  poor  victim 
whom  peventive  measures  might  have  saved." 

Another  of  my  early  cases  in  midwifery  was  a  call  to  a 
squaw,  a  primipara,  whom  I  found  had  been  in  lalmr  twenty- 
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four  hours.     She  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  womanly  vigor, 
aged  eighteen,  weighing  perhaps  one   hundred   and   forty; 
had  a  well  formed,    roomy   pelvis;  there  was  an  ordinary 
vertex  presentation,  with  nothing  abnormal  about  the  lalwr, 
which   would  long  before  have  terminated  favorably  if  left 
to  the  unaided  powers  of  nature,  but  the  rude  manipulations 
of  her  dusky  attendants  had  well  nigh  destroyed  the  patient. 
One  procedure,  was  passing  a  rope  several  times  around  the 
woman's  body,  with  a  lusty  buck  stationed  on  either  side, 
whose  duty  was  at  the  recurrence  of  a  pain,  to  pull  on  the 
respective  ends  of  the  rope,  with  the  design  of  expressing  or 
squeezing  the  child  into  the  world  thFough  the  usual  passage. 
They  had  much   nearer  succeeded  in  forcing  it  through  the 
abdominal  walls  of    the    mother.      This   was  my   first  call 
among  these  people;  I  believed  the  womon  would  die;  the 
lying-in  chamber  was  a  large  structure,  which  we  may  call 
their  town  hall,  built  after  the  usual  wigwam  fashion;  everj' 
Indian  in  the  camp,  to  the  number  of  over  one  hundred,  em- 
bracing all  ages  and  both  sexes,  were  within  this  one  enclos- 
ure,   all    taking   deep    interest  in   the  case,   showing   great 
sympathy  for  the  distressed  woman;  'twas  aboiit  midnight, 
the  air  of  the  apartment  stifling,  loaded  with   exhalations 
from  the  assembled   nastiness,  and  no   white  person  on  the 
premises  except  the  badly  scared  doctor,  who  had  heard  of  a 
disagreeable  custom  with  some  tribes  of  cremating  the  at- 
tendant in  case  the  sick  one  died.     I  sent  for  a  "squaw-man" 
who  lived  with  the  Indians  of  another  rancherie,  two  miles 
away,  to  come  hurriedly.     Upon  his  arrival  he  explained  the 
situation  to  the  Indians  and  promised  to  shield  me  from  all 
harm,  be  the  result  to  the  woman  what  it  might.     I  hur- 
riedly placed  her  under  chloroform,  made  some  little  adjust- 
ment of  the  presentation,  gave  stimulants  and  ergot,    and 
soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  completing  the  delivery  of  a  big 
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male  papoose,  who  soon  announced  his  coining  by  loud  cry- 
ing. When  it  was  ascertained  that  both  motlier  and  child 
were  all  right,  the  assemblage  made  long  and  loud  demon- 
strations of  joy,  and  tendered  quite  an  ovation  to  the  humble 
"accoucheur,"  he  being  for  the  time  a  greater  man  than 
(xeneral  Grant  ever  was  with  the  same  number  of  people. 
They  now  insisted  on  the  further  management  of  the  labor 
themselves,  to  which  1  readily  agreed;  the  rope  which  had 
remained  entwined  about  the  woman's  person  was  now  used 
to  a  good  purpose  in  the  expression  of  the  placenta,  and 
soon  the  uterus  was  emptied  and  contracted  iinely.  As  tliis 
was  before  Crede's  method  was  proposed,  I  shall  claim  pre- 
cedence for  my  digger  friends  in  this  procedure.  After  giv- 
a  few  general  directions,  I  was  hurriedly  preparing  to  leave 
when  occurred  to  me  an  interesting  episode,  as  one  of  them 
asked  the  amount  of  my  fee.  This  was  so  unlike  my  white 
patrons,  it  was  only  after  a  little  hesitancy  my  reply  was: 
<'To  white  man  'twould  be  fifty  dollars;  to  Indian  'tis  only 
thirty  dollars."  After  seeing  the  alacrity  with  which 'that 
sum  was  raised  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  "impecuni- 
ous" doctor,  my  soul  was  overwhelmed  with  regrets  that  any 
reduction  from  usual  rates  had  been  suggested,  as  this  was  in 
a  region  where  ready  money  was  very  scarce  and  prompt 
payment  of  doctor's  bills  not  the  rule.  I  remained  in  high 
favor  with  these  people  till  the  following  Fall,  when  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  pneumonia  among  them,  principally  in 
little  children.  As  they  measure  merit  by  success,  I  was 
cooly  reminded  by  one  of  these  redskins  that  most  of  the  cases 
treated  by  a  doctor  died,  and  some  who  had  no  doctor  got 
well.  Practice  among  these  people  is  very  unsatisfactory; 
the  plainest  directions  will  not  be  carried  out  in  one's  ab- 
sence, to  say  nothing  of  the  intermeddling  and  experiment- 
ing going  on  without  the  knowledge  of  the  medical  attend- 
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ant.     In  Sacramento,  the  other  day,  upon  K  street,  I  saw  a 
sign  reading,   "  Say-Yon-Na,    Indian   Doctress,"   who  upon 
being  seen,  seemed  to  be  no  more  nor  less  than  any  other 
painted,  ignorant  squaw.     Xot  long  since  a  soft  of  "  alf-and- 
alf"  medical  journal   published   in  this  city,  contained  an 
editorial   recommendation    of    somebody's    "  Indian    Bloo<l 
Syrup,"  and  we  frequently  see   in  the  newspapers  flaming 
advertisements  of  '^  Indian   Vegetable  Pills"  and  the   like. 
Now  all   this  shows  a  belief  among  the  people  that  these 
dirty  specimens  of  yellow  covered  humanity  have  knowledge 
of  healing  processes  unknown  to   the  pale-faces.     'Tis  true 
valuable  additions  to  indigenous  medical  botany  have  been 
suggested  through  that  source,  but  as  used  by  them  so  mixed 
with  crudities  and  innate  nastiness,  religious  mummery  and 
rude  manipulations,  as  to  be  worse  than  useless  in  most  in- 
stances to  poor  Lo.     When  placed  under  the  care  of  native 
healers,  nearly  all  cases  of  serious  illness  prove  fatal,  most 
all  delicate  children  die  young;  indeed  they  are  a  strong  and 
vigorous  race,  it  being  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

i  was  called  ten  miles  from  home,  where  I  found  a  noble 
little  fellow  about  eight  years  old,  suffering  with  chronic 
dysentery,  grafted  on  to  a  shattered  constitution.  I  found 
another  physician  had  been,  and  was  then  in  attendance,  who 
held  sad  relations  to  the  family;  as  under  his  care,  the  year 
before,  the  whole  family  of  six  children  including  the  pres- 
ent sufferer,  had  diphtheria,  of  which  four  of  them  died.  In 
sending  for  me  I  found  the  family  proposed  dismissing  liim, 
but  at  my  solicitation  they  reluctantly  consented  to  retain 
him,  and  we  acted  in  concert  to  the  sad  end  which  occurred 
about  ten  days  afterwards.  This  man  was  one  of  the  "  <?W- 
timera^''  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  and  was 
an  important  character  in  his  village,  as,  besides  being  a 
practitioner  and  graduate  in  medicine,  he  kept  a  drug  store. 
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hotel,  livery  stable,  was  postmaster  and  justice  of  the  peace, 
had  recently  been  converted,  was  a  local  preacher,  exhorter 
and  superintendent  of  Sunday  school.  In  his  presence,  I 
was  one  day  indulging  in  some  gloomy  reflections  about  our 
patient's  hopeless  condition,  was  propounding  to  myself  such 
queries  as  '*  are  you  sure  you  are  doing  all  that  is  possible  for 
any  one  to  do  for  the  relief  of  your  little  sufferer?"  and  was 
afraid  to  answer  affirmatively;  remarking  to  my  companion, 
"poor  little  fellow,  he  will  soon  pass  away."  His  reply 
showed  him  equal  to  the  emergency,  that  no  feeling  of  self- 
reproach  troubled  him,  that  he  had  sources  of  comfort  not 
enjoyed  by  me,  as  he  remarked:  "Well  doctor,  we  must 
humbly  bow  to  the  will  of  God-  —the  Lord  giveth,  the  Lord 
taketh  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord!"  If  you 
could  have  seen  the  air  of  sanctity  and  self-satisfaction  with 
which  this  was  uttered,  you  would  have  agreed  with  me  that 
any  one  in  such  a  happy  frame  of  mind  was  not  likely  to 
suffer  with  remorse,  worrying  over  sins  of  omission  or  com- 
mission occurring  in  the  management  of  cases  in  prac- 
tice. This  trifling  incident  is  intended  to  point  out  the  ad- 
vantage a  religious  doctor  has  over  his  non-religious  brother. 
About  one  hundred  miles  north  of  where  we  now  are, 
nestled  away  in  the  coast  range  of  mountains,  is  a  charm- 
ing region,  about  which  the  outside  world  is  surprisingly 
ignorant,  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  mineral  springs 
possessing  wonderful  curative  powers  when  properly  used, 
frequented  by  many  visitors,  some  of  whom  go  on  the  theory 
that  if  to  drink  of  these  waters  sufficient  to  quench  thirst 
is  good,  to  drink  three  or  four  gallons  a  day  is  better.  As 
thus  recklessly  used  the  wonder  is  not  that  they  sometimes 
do  harm,  but  rather  that  serious  results  do  not  oftener  fol- 
low. I  was  once  called  on  by  a  middle-aged,  healthy  looking 
man,  who  said  he  had  just  returned  from  a  hunting  expedition, 
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and  bad  camped  for  quite  a  while  at  one  of  these  mineral 
springs,  had  drank  an  immense  quantity  of  the  water,  not 
iKJcause  he  was  sick  but  because  some  had  told  him  it  was 
healthy  to  do  so.  He  complained  of  great  irritation  of  the 
whole  urinary  tract,  said  the  calls  to  micturate  were  frequent 
and  urgent,  greatly  disturbing  his  rest  at  night;  in  addition 
to  which  he  said  his  virile  powers  were  well  nigh  gone — a 
soiirce  of  great  mental  anguish,  as  he  had  just  commenee<l 
paying  attention  to  a  charming  widow,  whom  he  desired  to 
marry,  and  believed  she  wouldn't  say  no.  He  wanted  to 
know  if  I  could'nt  fix  him  up  so  as  to  be  equal  to  all  the 
duties  that  such  relation  might  entail;  being  lavish  in  his 
promises  of  a  big  fee  in  case  of  success.  I  promised  to  do 
what  T  could  for  him,  commenced  treatment  by  frequently 
placing  the  external  genitals  in  a  vacuum,  thus  relieving  from 
atmospheric  pressure  and  inviting  a  more  active  circulation 
to  the  parts,  reinforcing  this  procedure  by  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  phosphorus  and  strychnia.  The  most  admirable 
success  was  now  manifest — my  patient  was  loud  in  expressions 
of  thanks,  but  according  to  my  usual  lax  way  of  doing  business, 
payment  of  my  fee  was  not  exacted  just  then:  and  he  soon 
after  proposed  to  the  widow,  was  jilted  and  then  repudiated, 
my  bill.  But  I  had  my  revenge;  the  demon  of  lust  had 
been  wakeii  up,  my  man  commenced  indulging  in  promiscu- 
ous fornication,  and  soon  came  back  to  me  to  be  treated  for 
what  he  called  '*  gononhaho."  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  then 
workeil  the  case  "  for  all  there  was  in  it." 
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It  is  said  tliat  evei'y  country  in  the  world,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  has  a  climate  peculiar  to  itself.  In  many  re- 
spects it  may  be  similar  to  that  of  another,  but  not  identi- 
cal, for  the  various  factors  tliat  go  to  make  it  are  not  always 
equally  alike,  or  bring  the  same  influences  to  bear  on  each 
individual  region  of  the  earth.  It  was  once  thought  that 
climate  depended  mostly  on  latitude  and  the  declination  of  the 
sun  either  north  or  south  of  the  equator;  but  more  recent 
observations  show  tlvat  many  other  causes  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  these  modify  temperatures  and  precipitation. 

The  western  coast  of  Europe  and  North  America  are  ex- 
amples of  similar  climate,  modified  l)y  the  same  correspond- 
ing causes,  ocean  and  air  currents.  Without  entering  into 
an  extended  inquiry  over  the  various  portions  of  the  world 
in  comparing  climatic  factors,  which  would  be  uninteresting 
to  a  majority  of  readers  and  embrace  more  than  is  designed 
to  be  written  in  this  paper;  therefore,  the  knowledge, 
positive  and  theoretical,  of  the  climatic  conditions  that  are 
imposed  upon  the  western  slope  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  border- 
ing on  the  ocean,  from  Alaska  towards  the  south,  and  the 
causes  as  far  as  observed,  is  all  that  would  interest  the  local 
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or  general  reader.  The  same  general  causes  that  modify  the 
climate  of  Alaska,  British  Columbia,  Oregon  and  California, 
extending  into  Mexico,  have  long  been  known  to  meteorolo- 
gists, and  those  who  have  made  physical  geography  a  study. 
But  the  many  local  modifying  influences  that  these  great  cur- 
rents of  water  and  air  meet  with,  as  they  impinge  upon  the 
northwestern  coast  of  the  continent,  by  high  mountain 
ranges,  inland  valleys  and  solar  heat,  give  as  various  cli- 
mates as  the  topography  of  the  country  is  diflEerent  where 
their  influence  is  felt.  The  ocean  current  that  modifies  the 
climate  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  a  portion  of  the  great  equa- 
torial current  which  is  deflected  northerly  and  easterly 
when  it  meets  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  This  current,  a 
portion  of  the  warm  equatorial  current,  as  it  flows  toward 
the  northwest,  washing  the  eastern  shores  of  China  and 
Japan,  takes  the  name  of  the  Japan  current,  or  Kuro-Siwo. 
At  or  near  latitude  SO"*  and  longitude  170",  it  divides;  one 
portion,  continuing  northerly,  passes  through  Behring 
Straits,  the  other  south  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  assumes  the 
name  of  the  Aleutian  current.  It  advances  eastward  until 
it  strikes  the  northwest  coast  of  North  .America;  then  turn- 
ing acutely  to  the  southeast,  flowing  along  the  western  shore, 
until  what  is  left  is  drawn  into  the  great  equatorial  current 
at  or  near  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  again  to  make  the  circuit  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  hemisphere.  Various  elements  of  this 
great  current,  when  taken  into  consideration,  that  go  to  make 
it  one  of  the  physical  constants  in  the  formation  of  climate, 
seems  as  yet  but  partially  understood.  Its  depth,  width, 
velocity  and  temperature  have  not  been  investigated  as  have 
some  of  the  currents  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Professor 
Davidson,  of  San  Francisco,  seems  to  have  been  almost  the 
only  one  who  has  given  this  subject  any  attention,  with  the 
exception  of  some  casual  observers,  who  have  here  and  there 
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made  memoranda  for  their  own  curiosity.  The  professor 
starts  with  a  maximum  temperature  of  the  Japan  current  of 
88"*,  Falirenheit.  At  Alaska,  50.06°.  Six  to  eight  hundred 
miles  west  from  San  Francisco,  60.33°;  one  hundred  miles 
west,  55.05°.  At  the  tidal  station  at  Fort  Point  the  mean 
temperature  for  eight  years  was  55.66°,  that  of  the  air  being 
54.97°.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  ocein  nine  hundred 
miles  west  of  San  Francisco  for  one  year  was  60.52°,  as 
found  by  the  ocean  steamers  going  and  coming  from  Yoko- 
hama to  San  Francisco.  This  shows  a  difference  of  tempera- 
ture to  be  in  the  water  of  the  ocean  current  one  hundred 
miles  to  the  west  and  that  at  the  tidal  station  on  shore  to  be 
.61°  less;  at  six  to  eight  hundred  miles  4.67°  greater;  at  nine 
hundred  miles,  4.86°  greater  or  warmer. 

This  great  ocean  current  in  flowing  from  its  origin  to  the 
coast  of  California  has  parted  with  32.34°  of  heat;  or  in 
other  words,  has  lost,  from  the  average  temperature  of  the 
equatorial  waters  (78),  22.34°,  and  leaves  an  average  surface 
ocean  temperature,  to  the  distance  of  nine  hundred  miles 
west  of  California,  of  57.89°.  The  temperature  of  the  air 
along  the  coast,  and  the  water,  hardly  ever  rises  more  than 
two  or  three  degrees,  and  the  above  figures  show  only  2.92° 
for  the  average  difference  in  temperature  of  the  water  and 
air  over  a  large  area  of  the  ocean  contiguous  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  gives  an  explanation  of  the  low  temperature  at 
the  base  of  the  atmospherical  column  that  rests  on  the 
ocean's  water.  Also  the  great  freedom  from  rain  during  the 
Summer  months,  when  the  westerly  winds  overcast  and  fogs 
prevail. 

For  the  purpose  designed  by  this  paper,  the  above  is  all 
the  information  that  can  be  obtained  bearing  upon  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ocean's  water  in  the  vicinity  of  this  coast, 
with  the  exception  of  the  counter  or  eddying  current,  said  to 
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have  been  discovered  by  Professor  Davidson;  who  in  de- 
scribing the  great  stream  that  flows  across  the  ocean,  remarks^ 
tliat  "a  branch  of  this  current  continues  direct  to  the  Alex- 
andrian Archipelago,  and,  striking  the  southern  part  of  the 
coast,  is  deflected  to  the  northward  and  westward,"  and  call» 
it  the  warm  Alaska  current,  which  causes  the  high  isother- 
mal lines  that  exist  directly  on  the  Alsakan  coast. 

The  great  aerial  air  current  that  moves  with  the  ocean 
stream,  is  the  counter  trade  wind  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  seems  to  determine  the  character  of  the  climate, 
almost  wholly,  of  California.  As  it  strikes  this  coast  it  i> 
always  the  high  current,  and  flowing  from  a  westerly  direc- 
tion changing  but  very  little  the  point  of  the  compass  at  the 
same  date  of  time  in  each  year. 

It  oscillates  from  the  south  of  west  at  one  portion  of  the 
year,  to  north  of  west  at  another,  moving  from  north  to 
south  with  the  declination  of  the  sun,  and  then  back  again. 
During  the  Summer  season  it  blows  nearly  from  the  west, 
and  in  Winter,  being  acted  on  by  the  polar  winds,  is  given  a 
more  northwesterly  direction. 

Physical  geography  has  so  well  described  the  great  sye>teui 
of  atmospherical  currents  that  it  is  superfluous  to  enter  into 
a  description  of  all  the  winds,  and  the  laws  that  produce 
them.  Owing  to  solar  heat,  and  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth,  tnree  distinct  belts  or  systems  of  winds  are  produced. 
Easterly  winds  in  the  tropical  zone,  westerly  winds  in  the 
temperate  zone,  and  northerly  or  northwesterly  in  the  higher 
latitudes.  These  zones  of  wind  move  bodily  to  and  fro  with 
the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun,  toward  the  north  in  Suininer, 
and  toward  the  south  in  Winter.  On  the  movement  of  these 
zones  of  water  and  air,  rests  the  causes  of  the  wet  and  dry 
seasons  over  the  great  area  of  country  bordering  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  United  States, 
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The  most  philosophical  and  scientific  dissertation,  perhaps, 
on  this  subject  for  depth  of  research,  long  and  patient 
labor,  appertaining  to  the  wind  currents,  climate  of  Califor- 
nia and  contiguous  territory,  was  made  by  the  late  lamented 
B.  B.  Redding,  and  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
San  Francisco,  in  January,  1878.  His  observations  are  as 
follows: 

"  As  California  is  within  the  northern  temperate  zone,  it 
is  primarily  to  the  movement  as  a  body  north  or  south  of 
this  belt  of  wind  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  dry  Summers 
and  Winter  rains.  Where,  within  the  tropics  the  northeast- 
ern and  southeastern  trade  winds  meet,  is  a  region  of  calms 
and  rains.  This  belt  of  calms  and  rains,  as  has  been  stated, 
moves  northward  and  southward  with  the  sun's  declination. 
Where,  within  the  temperate  zone,  the  northern  and  north- 
westerly winds  from  the  polar  regions  meet  the  westerly  re- 
turn trade  winds,  is  a  region  of  storms  and  rains.  These 
belts  also  follow  the  sun's  declination  north  and  south.  Ap- 
plying these  laws  to  this  coast,  at  our  midsummer,  the  verti- 
cal sun  would  be  on  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  in  that  vicin- 
ity the  northeasterly  and  southeasterly  trade  winds  would 
meet,  create  ascending  air,  consequently  calms;  this  air,  laden 
with  moisture,  would  rise  into  cooler  regions,- when  a  portion 
of  its  moisture  would  be  precipitated,  making  tropical  rains; 
this  air  would  flow  north  and  south  toward  the  poles.  Con- 
fining our  view  to  that  portion  which  would  flow  toward  the 
north  pole,  the  larger  part  of  it  must  descend  to  the  earth 
within  thirty  degrees  of  latitude,  under  the  law,  as  stated  by 
Professor  Henry,  as  in  going  north  it  continuously  has  to 
pass  over  a  portion  of  the  earth  which  is  moving  less  rapidly 
than  the  portion  it  has  left,  it  is  deflected  and  becomes  a 
southwest  wind.  The  greater  portion  of  this  upper  current 
having  descended  to  the  earth  within  thirty  degrees  and  re- 
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turned  to  join  the  trade  wind,  the  remainder  would  flow  to- 
ward the  pole,  portions  descending  in  its  course  at  all  points 
where  the  rarilication  of  the  air  near  the  earth's   surface 
would  permit.     These  descending  currents  canse   the  local 
variable  winds  of  our  temperate  zone,  but  the  aggregate  of 
all  of  them  is  the  prevailing  westerly  return  trade  wind.     The 
descending  currents  cannot  give  rain,  as  they  only  fall  to  the 
earth  when  they  become  colder  than  the  air  near  the  earth's 
surface.     In  falling  they  are  constantly  arriving  at  places  of 
warmer  temperature  than  those  they  have  left;  they,  there- 
fore change  to  a  condition  of  taking  up  moisture,  rather 
than  of  parting  with  it.      Wh^re  the  great  body  of  the  de- 
scending return  trade  wind  reacJhes  the  earth  between  lati- 
tudes twenty-eight  degrees  and  thirty -Jive  degrees  niust^  there- 
fore^ on  this  coasty  be  comparatively  a  rainless  region.     Other 
lessening  portions  of  the  upper  current  would  pass  on  until 
they  met  the  prevailing  wind  from  the  polar  regions,  when 
their  temperature  would  be  lowered  and  their  moisture  con- 
densed and  fall  as  rain.     The  conflict  of  this  descending  cur- 
rent with  the  polar  wind  would  create  storms  and  give  rise 
to    electrical    phenomena.     The   prevailing    northerly  polar 
wind  reaches  to  about  latitude  sixty  degrees,  varied  by  the 
declination  of  the  sun. 

"  This  view  of  the  causes  of  the  tropical,  temperate  and 
polar  zones  of  prevailing  winds,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
.  theoretical  deductions  of  Professor  Ferrell  concerning  the 
course  of  atmospheric  currents  moving  on  a  sphere,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  confirmed  by  the  belts  of  low  barometer  prevail- 
ing in  the  vicinities  of  the  equator,  and  of  latitude  sixty  de- 
grees. The  polar  wind  being  colder,  is  heavier  than  the  re- 
turn trade  wind,  and  where  they  meet,  the  tendency  is  for 
this  polar  wind  to  become  a  surface  wind,  and  prevent  the 
upper  current  from  reaching  the  earth  .until  it  has  been  re- 
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duced  to  the  same  temperature.  The  operation  of  these 
general  laws  can  be  more  clearly  seen  on  this  coast  than  on 
that  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  There,  the  northeast 
trade  winds  are  forced  into  the  great  cauldron  af  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  Cordilleras  of  Central  and  South  America 
and  Mexico  form  a  wall  against  their  progress;  they  rise, 
turn  to  the  north  as  an  upper  current,  and  return  to  the 
earth  as  southwest  winds. 

"The  Rocky  Mountains,  one  great  chain  of  which  extends 
from  the  center  of  the  continent  northwesterly  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  assist  in  the  deflection.  The  great  prairies  extend  in 
an  unbroken  line  in  the  same  direction  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  to  the  same  frozen  ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  River,  in  about  latitude  sixty-two  degrees.  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  Foster,  in  his  work  on  the  'Physical  Geography  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,'  states  that  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi  River  are  but  1,600  feet  above  the  ocean.  Professor 
Coffin  has  shown  from  the  records  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute in  his  article  on  the  'Winds  of  the  Xorthern  Hemi- 
sphere,' that  between  latitudes  sixty  and  sixty-six  degrees 
there  prevails  a  belt  of  easterly  and  northeasterly  winds. 
These  winds,  coming  from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  meet  the  great 
chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  deflected  into  northwest 
winds  and  pass  unobstructed  along  this  great  stretch  of 
prairie  land  into  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  conflict  between  the  northeast  polar  winds  and  the  mois- 
ture-laden southwest  winds  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  gives 
all  the  Atlantic  States  north  of  Florida  their  Summer  rains. 
As  far  back  as  1850,  Professor  Espy,  in  his  second  report  on 
meteorology  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  without,  at  that 
time,  more  than  suspecting  the  cause,  reported  as  the  result 
of  a  long  series  of  observations,  that  in  tlie  northern  part  of 
the  Atlantic  States  the  winds  generally,  in  great  storms,  set 
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in  from  iiurtli  of  east  and  terminate  from  nortb  of  west,  and 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Atlantic  States  they  set  in  from 
south  of  east  and  terminate  from  south  of  west. 

"  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Atlantic  trade  winds  ever  give  rain 
to  California,  Tliat  portion  which  pasBee  the  mountains 
through  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  precipitating  its  moist- 
ure on  the  White  Mountains  and  Black  Kills  of  Arizona, 
which,  by  the  meteorological  records  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute, are  shown  to  have  an  annual  average  of  twenty  \uchef 
of  rain, 

"Tliat  these  general  laws  may  he  applied  to  California  a* 
the  cause  of  our  climate,  I  will  assume  to  follow  a  given  por- 
tion of  air  along  well  knowii  points  on  the  coast.  At  mid- 
summer, at  noon,  the  sun  would  be  vertical  in  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia just  north  of  Cape  St.  Lucas.  In  this  vicinity,  this 
portion  of  air,  having  been  a  part  of  the  trade  wind,  wonld 
have  become  heated  and  saturated  with  moisture.  It  wonld 
rise  until  it  met  colder  regions,  when  it  would  part  with  some 
of  its  moisture;  a  portion  would  return  to  the  earth  within 
thirty  degrees,  again  to  join  the  trade  winds,  and  another 
portion  pass  on  towards  the  north  as  a  part  of  the  great  upper 
current.  Under  the  operation  of  Professor  Henry's  law.  tlie 
greater  part  must  return  to  the  earth  between  latitude  tliirtj 
degrees,  and,  say  latitude  tbirty-iive  degrees;  the  remainder 
would  flow  on  towards  the  pole  until  it  met  the  prevailing 
ll^rtlnv,■^l,■HJ■  wiiiii:-;  ;.t  tlifso  p,.iiits  then-  would  If  f<i>;^ 
;hm1  finimifi-  nilii.-..  WIii'iu'vlt  the  polar  wind  forced  it*  whv 
sr.iiilinf  this, it  wiiLild  cundense  the  moisture  of  these  dcswiid' 
iiifj;  ivtuni  trade  windc  Hnd  f(ive  rain.  Tbiis  they  wnnld  do 
until  tliey  had  paswed  wi  fur  wiuth  that  their  te  hi  pent  t  hit 
would  be  i-aised  U)  that  of  I  he  descending  rtlurii  trailcs,  wlii^n, 
of  fourse,  no  moisture  could  be{)rec>ipitHted.  It  inlhesept'tar 
winds,  forcing  theiiisi-Kcs  tiutoujj  the  desceildinj^  reliirii  trade 
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winds,  that  give  British  Columbia,  Washington  Territory, 
and  Northern  Oregon  their  Summer  showers.  Should  they 
force  themselves  further  south,  they,  in  their  passage,  have  to 
pass  into  warmer  latitudes ;  they  would  also  meet  the  heat  of 
our  great  valleys  and  deserts,  and  become  as  warm  as  our 
prevailing  summer  wind,  and,  therefore,  could  not  give  Cali- 
fornia summer  rains. 

'*  But,  from  midsummer,  the  sun  is  for  six  months  moving 
south,  taking  with  him  the  great  belts  of  winds  of  the  tropi- 
cal, temperate,  and  polar  zones,  until  at  our  midwinter,  his 
rays  are  vertical  just  north  of  the  northern  part  of  Chile,  in 
South  America.  These  belts,  moving  south  with  the  sun  dur- 
ing six  months,  the  region  of  conflict  between  the  polar  winds 
and  the  variable  winds  which  in  Summer  was  over  British  Co- 
lumbia, Washington  Territory  and  Oregon,  has  now  moved 
south  over  Oregon  and  the  northern  and  middle  part  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface  and  the  air 
in  contact  with  it,  have  been  lowered  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  sun's  more  direct  rays,  and  the  polar  winds  are  permitted 
to  reach  further  to  the  south  without  increasing  their  tem- 
perature. The  region  of  calms  and  the  southern  limit  of  the 
variable  winds  have,  of  course,  also  moved  south  with  the  sun, 
beyond  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  At  this  season,  in  the  Pacific, 
the  trade  wind  is  not  usually  found  north  of  latitude  thirteen 
degrees,  when,  in  winter,  the  descending  return  trade  wind, 
coming  from  the  southwest,  meets  the  coast  south  of  Cape 
St.  Lucas,  it  is  forced  by  the  Cordilleras  and  the  configuration 
of  the  main  coast  into  the  (iulf  of  California,  and  is  defiected 
into  a  course  from  the  southeast,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  as 
shown  by  the  records  kept  by  Dr.  Gibbons,  into  a  course 
from  the  south-south-east.  Without  doubt,  the  southwest 
return  trade  wind  which  strikes  the  coast  of  Lower  California 
in  Winter  north  of  Cape  St.  Lucas,  is  deficted  l)y  the  high 
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mountains  parellel   to  the  sliore,  and   also  passes  over  our 
coast  counties  as  a  soutlieast   wind.      H.  S.   Warner,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  at  its  Baltimore  meeting  in  1858,  was  the 
ill  St  to  note  the  fact  that  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  California 
supply   the  moisture  to  the  southeast  wind  that  bears  to  \u 
our  rains.     It  may  be  objected  that  the  Gulf  of  California 
has  not  sufficient  area  from  whence  could  be  delivered  the 
great  volumes  of  southwest  winds  that,  at  times,  during  our 
winters,  flow  over  our  State.     The  Gulf  is  not  the  cause  of 
this  wind,  but  it  is  the  channel   through  which   it  flows,  and 
gives  to  it  direction.     When  tlie  sun  is  v^ertical  on  the  coast 
of  Bolivia,  just  north  of  Chile — at  our  mid-winter — he  has 
carried   south  with  hiin  the  northeast  trade  winds,  until,  as 
has  been  stated,  they  do  not  prevail   north  of  about  latitude 
thirteen  degrees.     The  region  of  calms  where  the  great  Ixxly 
of  the  upper  current  returns  to  the  earth  again  to  join  the 
trade  winds,  is,  at  this  season,  between  latitudes  thirteen  and 
eighteen  degrees.     North  of  this  region  of  calms,  at  this  time 
those   portions  of    the   upper    current   which   pass   further 
north,  descend  to  the  earth,  under  Professor  Henrj^'s  law,  as 
southwest  winds.     At  latitude  twenty  degrees,  the  west  coa^^t 
of  Mexico  projects  a  bold  headland   into   the  Pacific  Ocean, 
known  at  Cape  Corrientes.     South  of  the  Cape  the  trend  of 
the  coast  for  nearly  two  thousand  miles  is  east-southeast; 
north  of  this  cape,  the  trend  of  the  coast  for  more  than  one 
hundred  miles,  to  Mazatlan,  is  north;     from  Mazatlan  to  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Calif  .irnia,  a  further  distance  of  six  hun- 
dred miles,  it   is  north -northwest.     The  Sonora  annufthe 
Cordilleras  rises  above  tlie  table  land  of  Mexico,  at  latitude 
twenty  degrees,  and  runs  northwest  along  the  coast,  nearly  to 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California.     All  of  these  southwest 
winds  that  strike   the  coast  from   Cape  Corrientes  north  t»» 
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Cape  St.  Lucas,  are  deflected  by  these  raountains  and  forced 
up  the  Gulf  as  south-southeast  winds.      The  United   States 
Coast  Survey  have  lately  completed  the  survey  of  this  gulf 
and  parts  of  the  Mexican   coast  north  of  Cape  Corrientes. 
When  their  record  of  observation  of  the  course  of  the  pre- 
vailing winds  in  Winter,  the  barometric  pressure  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  and  water  is  published,  I  feel  confident 
that  it  will  be  found  that  the  southwest  return  trades  prevail 
in  Winter  north  of  Cape  Corrientes,  and  are  turned  by  the 
mountains  and  the  coast  up  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  so 
over  this  State  as  our  southeast  winds.     It  comes  from  this 
gulf  warm  and  laden  with  moisture,  and  passes  over  the  Col- 
orado and  Mojave  deserts.     These  deserts,  as  shown  by  the 
meteorological  records  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  have  a 
mean  Winter  temperature  of  from  forty-eight  to  fifty-six  de- 
grees.    This  is  not  sufficiently  low  to  precipitate  its  moisture, 
and  passes  on  until  it  meets  the  Sierra  Xevada  and  Coast 
Kange.     In  ascending  these  it  rises  into  cooler  regions,  finds 
a  mean  Winter  temperature  of  forty  degrees  and  gives  up  some 
of  its  moisture.     When  it  flows  down  into  the  southern  end  of 
the  great  valley  of  the  Tulare,  it  meets  a  mean  Winter  tem- 
perature of  forty-eight  degrees,  which  is  higher  than   that 
of    the    raountains    it    has    just    passed.     It    therefore    re- 
tains  its  moisture  and  passes  on,  until   it  meets  a  cold  polar 
wind,  and  has  another  portion  of  its  moisture  condensed  in  a 
rain-storm,  or  failing  to  meet  this,  passing  still  further  north, 
until  its  moisture  is  condensed  by  the  prevailing  low  temper- 
ature of  a  higher  latitude.     It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Winter  that  a  gentle  southeast  wind  will  blow  for  days,  giv- 
ing no  rain  south  of  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco,  but  cloudy 
weather  at  the  north  end  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  light 
showers  and  rains  from   Red  Bluff  to  Oregon.     Therefore, 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  should  receive  more  rain  than 
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tlie  soutliern.  and  the  inoiiiitaiHe  more  than  the  valleys.  The 
least  rain  should  be  in  the  hot  deserts  and  un  those  i'idei'  of 
valleys  most  Bheltered  by  moniitains  from  the  moisture  !)ear- 
ing  winds." 

MeteoroIogicRl  observation,  taken  since  the  writing  (if  the 
above  fully  coniirni  the  assertion  made  respecting  the  rain- 
fall, however  phenomenal  it  may  appear  to  be,  and  show,  con- 
clusively, that  the  precipitation  in  all  the  territory  trilmtarv 
to  the  influence  of  the  above  factors  of  climate,  is  snlwervient 
to  meteorological  laws,  tlie  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  differing  only  as  the  physical  causes  differ  that  prci> 
dnce  the  resultant  effects.  The  average  annual  rainfall  at 
Crescent  City,  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  State  of 
California,  is  thirty-six  inches,  and  diminishes  alMJiit  two 
inches  for  every  degree  of  latitude  towards  the  south,  until,  at 
San  Diego,  it  is  but  ten  inches.  In  altitude  it  is  found  to 
increase  about  one  inch  for  every  one  hundred  feet  iu  eleva- 
tion in  ascending  the  windward  side  of  the  Sierra  Neiada 
range  of  mountains.  Locjil  causes  have  influences  f)eariiig 
upon  the  amount  of  rainfall  iu  different  localities,  but  tliey 
are  nearly  all  topographical;  and,  when  carefully  stmlieii, 
are  easily  explained,  either  for  the  iinall  or  great  anmunt  of 
average  rainfall    they  receive. 
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FRACTURE 

Of  the  Neck  of  the  Condyle  of  the  Lower  Jaw^  left  side;  and 
of  the  Shafts  right  side.     Recovery  without  deformity. 


BY    A.    B.    STUART,    M.  D. 


During  the  evening  of  August  26tli5  1882,  I  was  called  to 
see  James  M.  Lynch,  aged  forty-two  years,  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, a  gentleman  of  leisure,  sanguine  nervous  temperament, 
with  an  apparent  tendency  to  phthisis  pulmonalis,  suffering 
from  what  proved  to  be  a  fracture  of  the  condyle  of  the  infe- 
rior maxilla,  left  side,  the  separation  occurring  through  the 
neck  and  below  the  insertion  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle, 
caused  by  direct  violence — a  stroke  with  a  club  in  the  hands 
of  a  second  party — the  counter  force  fracturing  the  jaw  on  the 
opposite  side  near  the  mental  foramen. 

My  first  impression  was  that  I  had  to  deal  with  a  disloca- 
tion of  the  jaw  on  the  left  side,  but  finding  a  preternatural 
mobility  with  crepitus,  I  diagnosed  a  double  fracture,  but 
was  uncertain  as  to  the  exact  localities.  The  upper  and  lower 
teeth  were  easily  brought  into  articulation,  but  as  soon  as  I 
removed  my  hands  the  lower  jaw  fell,  and  slightly  to  the  left 
side,  the  opposite  of  what  it  was  when  I  first  saw  it,  the  mouth 
being  open  and  the  jaw  to  the  right  side.  A  careful  exam- 
ination found  the  condyle  of  the  left  side  separated  from  the 
ascending  ramus,  and  drawn  forward,  upward,  and  inward, 
and  at  the  snme  time  the  ranms  was  drawn  upward,  the  first 
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l)y  tlie  action  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  and  the  latter 
by  the  masseter;  thus  a  correct  diacpnosis  was  easily  made. 
Recognizing  one  of  those  rare  and  and  unsatisfactory  cases, 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  I  was 
not  disposed  to  be  hasty  in  applying  a  permanent  dressing, 
and  for  the  time  being  simply  brouglit  the  lower  teeth  into 
opposition  with  the  upper,  and  retained  the  jaw  in  that  posi- 
tion with  an  extemporized  Barton's  bandage;  gave  an  opiate, 
and  left  my  patient  in  the  care  of  friends  for  the  night,  and 
returning  to  my  office,  carefully  reviewed  reports  of  such  cases 
as  given  by  Hamilton  and  others.  The  following  day  I  was 
enabled  to  confirm  my  previous  diagnosis,  and  adopted  Ribes' 
method  of  reduction,  as  described  by  Malgaigne,  and  a  com- 
bination of  Fountain's  and  Hamilton's  methods  of  retaining 
the  fragments  in  apposition;  that  is,  with  ray  right  hand  I 
seized  the  anterior  portion  of  the  jaw  and  drew  it'  horizon- 
tally forwards,  while  I  carried  the  index  and  middle  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  to  the  lateral  and  superior  part  of  the  phar- 
ynx and  arriving  at  the  inner  side  of  the  condyle,  pushed  it 
outwards  in  such  a  manner  as  to  engage  it  upon  the  other 
fragment,  and  bearing  the  jaw  upward  and  backward,  pressed 
and  fixed  the  condyle  between  it  and  the  glenoid  cavity. 
Having  previously  fastened  heavy  iron  wire,  silvered,  to  two 
of  the  lower  teeth,  and  the  same  to  their  fellows  above,  the 
lower  teeth  were  firmly  wired  to  the  upper,  as  advised  by 
Fountain,  to  which  was  brought  the  support  of  Hamilton's 
leather  sling  or  apparatus. 

Having  previously  lost  the  second  bicuspid  tooth  on  the 
left  side,  he  was  enabled,  by  inserting  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing, 
to  take  drink  and  liquid  nourishment  at  will. 

The  case  was  tedious,  and  required  careful  watching,  the 
wires  having  to  be  occasionally  changed  to  keep  them  from 
displacing  the  teeth,  but  the  result  on  the  left  side  was  and  is 
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perfect,  tlie  fractured  ends  of  the  neck  of  the  cx^ndyle  having 
united  in  exact  apposition,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain. 
On  the  right  side  the  lower  teeth  are  displaced  inwards  about 
two  lines,  but  practically  that  is  now  of  no  disjtd vantage,  the 
teeth  having  adapted  themselves  to  their  present  position. 

Mr.  Lynch  considers  himself  as  good  in  every  respect  as 
he  was  before  the  injury;  yet  for  several  months  he  had  a 
partial  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  left  side  of  the  face,  the 
result  of  the  blow.  Electricity  was  the  principal  agent  used 
in  restoring  the  tone  of  the  paralyzed  muscles,  all  of  which 
were  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

In  reviewing  the  surgical  history  of  such  cases,  I  find  but 
fourteen  recorded,  twelve  of  which  terminated  unfavorably, 
and  two  favorably;  of  the  latter  Ribes'  was  the  first,  and 
Fountain's  the  second.  To  the  above  add  the  present  case, 
and  we  liave  fifteen  of  fracture  of  the  condyle  of  the  inferior 
maxilla  with  displacement  of  the  fragments,  and  but  three 
recoveries  without  deformity. 

In  the  treatment  and  care  of  the  foregoing  case  I  was  ably 
and  intelligently  assisted  by  my  wife,  Aimbel  Med.  Stuart, 
M.  D. 
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REPORT  OF   COMMITTEE   ON    NECROLOGY. 

BY    A.    W.    SAXE,    M.  D.,    CIIAIKMAX. 

DR.  J.  BRADFORD  COX, 

A  ineiiil)erof  tlie  California  State  Medical  Society,  died  at  San 
Jose,  March  14tli,  1884,  aged  forty-four  years. 

Dr.  Cox  was  Ixini  iii  Ohio,  in  the  year  1840;  came  to  Cal- 
ifornia in  185U;  graduated  from  the  Portland,  Oregon,  AcAd- 
emy,  1865;  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  the  T^mg  Island 
Hospital  College,  in  1869;  commenced  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine at  Sonoma,  California,  1870;  move<f  t*i  Tlealdehni^.liine 
1873;  from  November,  1874.  t.i  May.  l.^iT-xal  iIon(w  VulU.j; 
located  at  San  Jose  Xoveniher,  1875;  joined  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society  1878;  was  pronlrated  by  a  fatal  illness  March  3d. 
and  died  March  14th,  1884.  Xn  autopsy  was  made,  hut  all 
symptoms  indicated  cerebral  abscess. 

Dr.  ('ox  was  higiily  esteemed  by  hie  many  friends  in  Sunt* 
('iara  Connty  as  an  npriglit,  conscivntions  man,  a  fHithru! 
physician  and  friend,  and  a  valnable  citizen. 

BENJAMIN   DOUGLAS  DEAN. 

BY    I>K.    W.    A.    (iKilVKK. 

The  subject  of   this  nurnoir,  Dr.  Henj.  l>. 
Francisco,  died  (of  cerebral  cyngesliun)  un 
October,  1883. 
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We  find  from  Atkinson's  History  of  Physicians  and  Snr- 
geons  of  the  United  States,  that  he  was  born  in  Freetown, 
Bristol  County,  Massacliusetts,  on  the  lifth  day  of  April, 
1820,  and  that  he  received  his  academic  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Fall  Kiver  and  the  Pierce  Academy  of 
Ililsborough,  Massachusetts,  and  tlie  Bacon  Academy  of  Col- 
chester, Connecticut,  and  that  his  medical  education  was  pur- 
sued under  the  immediate  tuition  of  Wm.  Henry  Allen 
Crary,  M.  J).,  of  Fall  River,  and  Professor  (xihuan  Kimball, 
M.  D.,  of  Ix)well,  Massachusetts;  and  that  he  attended  lec- 
tures at  the  Berkshire  Medical  College  at  Pittstield,  Massa- 
chusetts, from  which  institution  he  graduated  on  the  ninth 
day  of  November,  1843. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  make  his  acquaintance  while  a 
student  of  medicine  at  the  above  named  institution,  and  to 
retain  that  acquaintance  and  friendship  from  that  time  up  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  a  period  of  over  forty-two  years.  I 
can,  therefore,  speak  of  him  from  personal  observation  and 
an  intimate  daily  acquaintance. 

As  a  student  of  medicine  he  was  dignified  and  exemplary 
in  character,  punctual,  studious,  and  attentive  in  habits,  genial 
and  social  with  his  friends — all  of  which  won  for  him  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  professors,  students,  and  all 
with  whom  he  became  acquainted. 

At  the  closs  of  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Herk- 
shire  Medical  College  (November  Oth,  1843),  an  Alumni  As- 
sociation was  formed,  and  Dr.  Dean,  although  one  of  the 
youngest  members  of  the  class,  was  unanimously  chosen  as 
its  first  President.  On  leaving  his  Alma  Mater  he  for  a  short  • 
time  settled  in  his  native  village.  Fall  River,  but  soon  after- 
wards settled  permanently  in  Norwich,  ('Onnecticut,  where  he 
remained  fourteen  years. 

Having  been  educated  in  the  public  schools  of   his  native 
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State,  and  having  more  than  an  ordinary  academic  education, 
he  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of  free  schools, 
and  was  always  identified  with  their  warmest  friends  and  firm 
supporters;  and  was,  therefore,  soon  after  his  return  to  liis 
native  city,  placed  upon  tlie  School  Board. 

On  taking  up  his  permanent  residence  in  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut, he  was  elected  one  of  the  Selectmen  (or  City  Coim- 
cil),  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  an  office  which 
he  held  for  several  years. 

lie  was  also  a  member  of  the  New  London  County  Medical 
Society,  and  of  the  State  Medical  Society  of  Connecticut,  and, 
in  1856,  delivered  its  annual  address. 

On  his  arrival  in  (California  he  became  identified  with  the 
San  Francisco  County  Medical  Society^and  at  various  periods 
of  time  hehl  the  offices  of  President,  Vice  President,  libra- 
rian, and  trustee,  all  of  which  were  filled  with  honor  to  liini- 
self  as  well  as  to  the  Society. 

lie  was  also  a  member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  California,  and  Vice  President  thereof  in  1878. 

In  18()0  he  was  elected  physician  of  the  Industrial  School 
(a  large  reformatory  institution  about  six  miles  from  San 
Francisco),  and  held  the  position,  without  interruption,  up  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  a  period  of  twentj-^-three  years,  and  not 
only  with  honor  to  himself,  but  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  various  Boanls  and  other  otficei*sof  the  institution  during 
that  long  j)eriod  of  time. 

In  civil  life  he  also  fille<l  many  positions  of  honor  and  re- 
sj>onsibility%  among  which  wa^i  one  of  Trustee  of  the  San 
Fnmcisco  Ssiving  and  Loan  Society,  one  of  the  oldest  saving 
institutions  in  California.  Tliis  position  heoccupieil.  withi»nt 
interruption,  moiv  than  twenty  years,  and  up  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

Personallv,  Dr.  Dean,  in  many  of   his  character! sticss.  was 
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somewhat  peculiar.  lie  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  of  such 
a  retiring  disposition  that  lie  would  much  rather  hear  others 
speak  than  to  make  himself  appear  conspicuous,  however  well 
he  might  understand  the  subject  under  consideration;  and 
althoughiie  was  well  posted  in  all  of  the  current  literature  of 
the  day,  and  was  decided  in  his  own  views  thereon,  yet  he  did 
not  thrust  his  own  political,  religious,  or  medical  opinions 
upon  others  unasked.  He  did  not,  therefore,  boast  of  or  fully 
appreciate  his  own  abilities,  judgment,  or  skill,  but  was  rather 
inclined  to  hide  his  own  lamp  under  a  bushel,  and  content 
himself  with  good  actions  well  performed,  though  unknown 
to  all  others  beside  himself.  He  was  utterly  opposed  to  mak- 
ing anytliing  like  a  false  show  in  business,  and  did  not  there- 
fore have  what  might  have  been  termed  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice;  yet  his  faithful  attention  t(^  the  sick,  cool  and  care- 
ful judgment,  sympathizing  and  genial  disposition,  made  him 
safe  in  counsel  and  eminently  successful  in  the  treatment  of 
those  committed  to  his  charge,  whether  in  medicine,  surgery, 
or  obstetrics. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Dean  his  family  lost  a  kind  and  affec- 
tionate husband  ami  father,  society  a  worthy  and  highly  re- 
spected citizen,  the  medical  profession  an  able,  honest,  and 
C(mscientious  physician,  and  his  early  associates  and  acquaint- 
ances a  kind  and  faithful  friend. 


BY     OK.    JAMES    SIMPSON. 


Dr.  Wm.  Lewitt  was  born  in  Leicester,  p]ngland,  in  1828, 
and,  when  a  child,  came  with  his  mother  to  Michigan,  whei*e 
he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  In  1852,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  his  attention  was  directed   to  the  profession  of 
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medicine,  and  he  commenced  his  studies  at  Ann  Arl)or,  under 
tlie  able  guidance  of  Professor  J.  Adams  Allen,  now  the  dis- 
tinguished President  of  Rush  Medical  College,  lie  also  at- 
tended lectures  at  Michigan  University  and  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College,  and,  after  receiving  his  diploma  from  tlie  latter 
institution,  in  1 855,  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Ann  Arbor. 

His  student  life  was  marked  by  a  strong  partiality  for  the 
study  of  anatomy,  and  he  attained  to  such  proficiency  in  this 
department  of  medical  science,  that  in  1858  he  was  selected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  of  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  which  position  he  occupied  until  1867, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  one  in  Hush  Medical 
College. 

He  came  to  California  in  1875,  where,  three  years  later,  his 
attainments  as  a  scholar  and  his  ability  as  a  teacher  secured 
for  him  the  appointment  of  Anatomical  Demonstrator,  and 
finally  of  Professor  in  tke  State  University.  The  duties  con- 
nected with  this  chair  were  ably  and  faithfully  discharged  by 
Dr.  Lewitt  until  the  pressure  of  private  practice  compelled 
him  to  resign  it  about  one  year  before  his  death. 

His  death  occurred  very  unexpectedly,  on  August  3d,  1883. 
An  enthusiast  in  his  work,  beloved  of  his  friends,  colleagues, 
and  patients,  he  truly  died  in  the  harness,  for  the  last  day  of 
life  was  spent  in  the  performance  of  his  regular  professional 
and  social  duties.  He  attended  patients  in  the  evening,  and 
retired  to  rest  apparently  in  his  usual  good  health,  but  before 
another  morning  dawned  he  had  passed  away  from  the  scene 
of  his  earthly  labors. 
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EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 

EXAMINERS 


TO  THE 


Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  California,  for  the  Tear  ending 

April  15th,  1884. 

BY    R.    H.    PLVMMER,    M.  D.,  8E0RETAKY. 

Number  of  meetings  held  during  the  fiscal  year 15 

Number  of  original  certificates  issued 113 

Number  of  duplicate  certificates  issued  where  the  origi- 
nal had  been  lost 3 

Total  number  issued  during  the  year 116 

Whole  number  of  certificates  issued  since  the  first  organ- 
ization of  the  Board,  in  1876 1546 

Number  of  certificates  (previously  it?sued  by  this  Board) 
revoked  on  account  of  unprofessional  conduct,  in  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  of  Section  four  of  the 
amended  law 2 

Number  of  certificates  refused  on  account  of  insuflicient 
credentials,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion three  of  the  same  Act 2 

Charges  of  unprofessional  conduct  have  been  preferred 
against  one  applicant  for  a  certificate,  the  hearing  of  which  is 
now  pending  before  this  Board,  in  ticcordance  with  provisions 
of  Sectian  four  of  the  Amended  Medical  Act. 
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IA%t  of  Colleges  frohh  which  Diplopias  have  been  presented 

dimng  the  year. 

m 

CALIFORNIA. 

Cooper  Medical  College — successor  to  Medical  College 

of  the  Pacific 16 

Tniversity  of  California , 11 

Medical  College  of  the  Pacific 3 — 30 

ILLINOIS. 

Hush  Medical  College ^ ^) 

Woman's  Hospital  Medical  College 2 

Chicago  Medical  College 1 —  9 

IOWA. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Keokuk 5 

University  of  the  State  of  Iowa 2 —  7 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville  Medical  College 3 

Kentucky  School  of  Medicine 1-4 

MASJ^ACnrSETTS. 

llarvartl  Medical  School 3 

MICHIGAN. 

Tniversity  of  Michigan 4 

MISSOl'Kl. 

Missouri  Medical  College 4 

St.  Louis  Meilical  College 3 

C^olleire  of  Physicians  and  Suraei>ns 1-  -  s 

NEW    HAMI'SHIKK. 

Dartmouth  Medical  College .     2 
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NEW    YORK. 

Medical  Department  University  New  York  (^ity  ....  4 

Bellevne  Ilonpital  Medical  (College 3 

College  of  Physicans  and  Snrgeons 3 

Long  Island  College  Hospital 1 

1 


Albany  Medical  CoUei/e 


—12 


onio. 


Columbus  Medical  ( 'ollege 1 

Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 2 

Miami  Medical  ( -ollege 3 

Medical  College  of  Ohio 6 

(Cleveland  Medical  ( 'ollege 2 

Starling  Medical  College 1 — 15 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


JcfTcrson  Medical  Colletje 

Mc<licul  Department  rniversity  of  J\»nnsylvania 


o 


TENNESSEE. 


Medical  Department  I'niversity,  Nashville 


VIKCJINIA, 


University  of    Virginia 


1. 


n^ 


Fotal 


103 


fokei<;n   scnooLs. 


Queen's  University,  Dublin 

Faculty  of  Medicine  of   Paris 

K4)val  (^)llecre  of   Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Scotland. 

University  iff    (Tiessen,  (Termany 

Laval   University,  Canada 

University  of    Freiburg,  Ciermany 
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rniversity  of  Wuerzburg,  (Terniany 1 

rniversity  of   Strasburg,  (Termany 1 

Colletre  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Kdinburg 1 

rniN'ersitv  of.  Basle,  Switzerland 1 

Tniversity  of  Victoria  College,  Canada 1 

Tniversity  of  l^avia,  Italy 1     13 

Total 11<; 

(California  Colleges  represented 2 

Other  American  (\)lleges  represented 12 

Foreign  Colleges  represented 11     25 

Of  the  licentiates  there  settled  in  San  Fmncisco  ....  20 

In  other  towns  and  counties  of  this  State 77 

Total lit; 

In  acconlance  with  promises  made  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing, the  Boanl  i>sueil  the  *-  Medical  Register,"  lieing  a  <i«n- 
plete  list  of  its  licentiates  from  it*i  iii'st  oi-ganizat ion,  t4i  which 
was  apiRMuUnl  a  list  from  the  Iloimeojmthic  and  Eclectic 
Hi  minis,  the  thive  lists  combine<l  amount!  nir  to  one  thousand 
eight   hundriHl   and   ninety -live.     A   copy  of    the   same  was 

maiUni  to  every  mem Iht  of  this  Society*  and  to  ever\*  meud>er 

•  •  • 

f>f  tiie  >evenil  KkviI  s^H-ieties  throuirhout  tiie  State,  so  far  as  we 
could  prtHUin*  the  names,  which  s^i  pn»mptly  responded  t*)  a 
call  of  this  lioani  last  year  for  financial  aid.  (\»pies  were 
alsi>  sent  to  other  members  of  the  pn>fession  who  sign i tied  a 
desire  for  tuie.  Many  copies  were  also  sent  East  to  metlical 
in>titutions,  nu^lical  |K»riiHlicals,  ani  nietlical  gentlemen,  by 
nH|uest. 

The  Rmnl  hojH*>  tt»  1h»  able  to  pre>eut  a  more  elalMirate  and 
i^ornvteil  li^t  In^fon*  the  end  of  the  ensuine  v«ir.  Tlirouffh 
thi>  mean<  every  pmctitioner  may  be  place*!  in  p«»sses>iou  of 
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the  professional  standing  and  qualification  of  every  other  le- 
gally qualified  practitioner  in  this  State. 

During  the  Autumn  arrangements  were  made  and  com- 
pleted for  an  extended  series  of  arrests  and  prosecutions  for 
practicing  without  a  certificate.  Being  absent  during  the 
Winter,  I  was  surprised,  on  my  return  to  duty,  to  learn  that 
only. one  arrest  had  been  made — that  a  Chinaman — and  that 
after  repeated  eflForts  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  the  case 
was  brought  to  trial,  when  the  Chinaman  was  acquitted  by  a 
"  jury  of  his  peers."  By  what  process  of  reasoning  the  "  in- 
telligent jury"  arrived  at  their  conclusion,  is  unknown  to 
your  Board  of  Examiners  unknown  to  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney— and,  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  is  unknown  to  the 
Judge  who  presided  at  the  trial.  The  verdict  was  simply 
*'  not  guilty  of  the  offense  charged  in  the  complaint." 

While  the  prosecutions  have  not  been  successful  when 
tried  before  a  jury,  yet,  "  hope  springs  eteriuil  in  the  human 
heart,"  and  we  are  reminded  that  *^the  darkest  hour  is  just 
before  the  dawn." 

The  prosecuting  attorney  has  signified  his  willingness  to 
engtige  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability  in  further  prosecu- 
tions whenever  it  is  deemed  proper  to  <»,ause  additional 
arrests. 

The  public  needs  a  little  more  education  on  medical  topics 
to  induce  it  to  sustain  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  pro- 
fession in  behalf  of  the  best  interests  of  the  ^' dear  people." 

And  they  are  receiving  that  education.  Popular  lectures 
upon  Medical  topics  are  being  delivered  in  this  city  to 
houses  crowded  with  thirsty  wayfarers,  eager  to  quaff  from 
the  fountain  of  knowledge  the  information  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  choose  wisely  between  the  scientific  medical 
man  and  the  charlatan.  Such  lectures  are  becoming  more 
and   more   popular   in   large   cities   throughout    the    United 
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StAtert  I  might  with  truth  say  the  world — and  it  is  Up  W 
hoped  that  the  profession  and  the  pnblic  in  the  interior 
cities  and  liamlets  will  catch  up  the  ringing  refrain  and  echo 
it  hack  from  the  mountains. 

We  have  been  enabled  U^  observe  that  in  the  profession 
the  law  is  esteemed.  Strangers  coming  to  4>ur  State,  hasten 
to  have  their  names  enrolled  in  the  Medical  Kegister,  and 
carry  a  copy  of  the  same,  with  feelings  of  satisfaction,  to 
their  new  homes.  It  serves  to  segregate  the  sheep  from  the 
gimts  in  tlie  profession. 

The  Roard  is  pleased  to  report  to  you,  as  will  l)e  shown 
in  the  Treasurer^  account,  that  all  its  financial  obligati«ms 
liave  lKH?n  discharged,  and  it  enters  the  new  year  with  a  sur- 
plus in  its  treaiiury  of  one  hundreii  and  tifty-six  dollars. 

As  to  communicHtions  concerning  future  legislation,  we 
leave  that  to  your  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

All  of  which  is  resjiectfully  submitteii  on  l>ehalf  of  the 
Buanl. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE    L 

TITLK    OF    THE    SOCIETY . 


% 


SErnoN*  1.  This  institution  shall  be  styled  "The  Medi- 
cal So<'iEr\'  OF  THE  State  of  California," 

ARTICLE    II. 

MEMBERS. 

Sectic»x  1.  The  niemhers  of  this  SoeeitY  shall  consist  of 
delegates  from  jH^rmanently  organized  local  medical  societies, 
ordinary  and  honoraiy  members,  who  shall  collectively  repre- 
sent and  have  cognizance  of  the  common  interests  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the  State  of  (California. 

Sec.  2.  Each  delegate  from  a  local  society  shall  hold  his 
appointment  for  one  year,  and  until  another  is  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  and  shall  participate  in  all  the  business  and  af- 
fairs of  the  Society  on  paying  the  usual  dues  of  five  dollars. 

Sec.  'il.  Eacli  local  Society  shall  have  the  privilege  «)f 
sending  to  this  Society  one  delegate  for  every  five  of  its  reg- 
ular resident  members,  and  one  for  every  additional  fraction 
of  more  than  one  half  that  number  of  its  members. 

Sec.  4.  Qualifications  for  membership  shall  consist  of  a 
good  primary  and  medical  education,  attested  by  a  diploma 
from  some  known  medical  school  of  good  repute,  and  a  good 
professional  and  moral  standing  in  the  community  in  which 
such  candidate  may  reside.  A  license  from  the  Board  of 
Examiners  of  this  Society  shall  also  be  required  of  every  can- 
didate. 

Act  ire   JI  embers. — Every    physician    who    shall  properly 
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Hatisfy  the  Board  of  Censors  by  the  exhibition  of  his  diploma 
that  he  pcmsesses  the  necessarj'  qualification  as  prescribed,  may 
become  an  active  meml)er  of  this  Society,  and  all  those  who 
may  thereafter  serve  in  the  capacity  of  delegates  to  the  Si»- 
ciety,  together  with  such  other  persons  as  may  receive  the  ap- 
pointment by  unanimous  vote,  siiall  thereby  become  perma- 
nent members;  pi'&vided^  that  no  physician  shall  be  considered 
eligible  to  membership  who  may  reside  within  any  location 
where  there  is  a  local  medical  society  and  who  has  faile<l  tn 
become  a  member  thereof,  unless  there  be  somesj)ecial  reason 
assigned  for  his  election;  and  no  voucher  or  vouchers  of  any 
member  or  members  shall  be  taken  as  satisfying  evidence  t»f 
any  applicant's  qualification  for  membership. 

Sk<.\  5.  Ilonorai'y  members  shall  consist  of  sucli  distin- 
guished mvants  and  others  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  the 
C4mipliment.  They  shall  receive  their  appointment  by  a  vote 
of  the  Society,  and  upon  motion  of  some  member  present. 

Sec.  H.  Each  individual,  prior  to  taking  his  seat  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  must  sign  the  Constitution,  inscril)ing  \\\> 
name  and  address  in  full,  specifying  in  what  capacity  he  at- 
tends, and  if  a  delegate,  the  local  society  which  he  represcMits. 
Every  member  shall  be  entitled  to  the  diploma  of  theS<KMety. 
to  which  shall  l)e  attached  the  seal*  of  the  Society,  and  the 
signature  of  the  President  and  Permanent  Secretary. 

Se(\  7.  The  seal  of  this  Society  shall  always  l)e  kept  by 
the  Permanent  Secretary. 


*  The  seal  that  has  been  adopted  shows  enough  of  the  beautiful  design  of 
the  seal  of  the  State  to  declare  the  common  origin  of  the  Medical  Society  and 
of  the  State  of  Califomia,  while  the  cock  that  was  wont  to  be  saciificed  to  Ks- 
culapius,  representing  **  Vigilance,"  is  crowing  out  1870,  the  year  of  the  re- 
organization; and  the  serpent,  emblematic  of  ** sagacity  aiul  long  life,"  lies 
entwined  around  the  doctor's  staff  at  his  feet.  Thus  X'igilaiioe  and  Sagacity 
typify  the  qualities  a  physician  should  possess  under  the  direction  of  Minerva. 
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ARTICLE   III. 

OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  tlie  Society  shall  be  a  President, 
four  Vice  Presidents,  one  Permanent  and  two  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries, a  Treasurer,  and  a  Board  of  ('ensorsof  five  members. 
Tliese  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Society  at  large,  during 
the  afternoon  session  of  tiie  second  day  of  meeting.  The 
election  shall  be  by  ballot.  •  With  tlie  exception  of  Perma- 
nent Secretary,  each  officer  shall  hold  his  appointment  for 
(me  year,  or  until  his  successor  is  elected. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meeting,  pre- 
serve order,  give  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie,  and  perform 
all  other  duties  that  custom  and  parliamentary  usage  may  re- 
quire, lie  shall  organize  and  open  the  meeting  next  suc- 
ceeding his  election,  by  an  address  on  some  subject  connected 
with  medicine,  or  with  the  interests  of  the  Society.  He  may 
also  till  by  appointment  all  vacancies  that  may  occur  from 
death  or  other  causes. 

Se(\  3.  The  Vice-Presidents,  when  c>alled  upon,  shall 
assist  the  President  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and 
during  his  absence,  or  at  the  request  of  the  President,  one  of 
them  shall  officiate  in  his  place. 

Sk(\  4.  The  Permanent  Secretary  shall  authenticate  the 
proceedings;  give  <lue  notice  of  time  of  next  meeting;  serve 
as  a  member  of  (Vunmittee  on  Publictition;  preserve  the  ar- 
chives and  unpublished  transactions  of  the  Society;  hold  cor- 
respondence with  other  permanently  organized  societies,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  and  see  that  all  tlie  published  transac- 
tions are  promptly  distributed  to  the  members  entitled  to  re- 
ceive them.  This  officer  shall  not  be  subject  to  annual  elec- 
tion, and  shall  not  be  removed  except  for  cause  shown. 

Sec.  5.  The  Assistant  Secretaries  shall  record  the  minutes, 
notify  members  of  committees  of  their  appointment,  and  of 
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the  duties  assigned  tliem;  and  in  tlie  absence  of  the  Perma- 
nent Secretary  one  of  them  shall  perform  his  duties. 

Sec.  6.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  immediate  charge  and 
management  of  the  funds  as  a  property  of  the  Society,  and 
hold  them  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  Society.  At  each 
annual  meeting  he  shall  present  a  report,  setting  forth  the 
amount  of  moneys  received,  as  well  as  the  amount  disbursed, 
and  for  what  purpose. 

Sec.  7.  The  Board  of  Censors  shall  examine  the  creden- 
tials of  all  candidates  for  aihnission  to  the  Society,  and  if 
such  credentials  are  found  to  conform  with  the  requirements, 
as  enacted  in  Article  II  of  this  Constitution,  the  Board  of 
Censors  shall  recommend  such  applicants  to  the  Society  as 
suitable  candidates  for  election. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

MEETINGS. 

Section  1.     The  regular  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be 

held  annually,  and  commence  on  the   third    Wednesday  of 

April. 

ARTICLE    V. 

STANI)IN<i     COMMHTEES. 

Se(TH»x  1.  The  following  standing  committees,  each  com- 
posed of  five  members,  of  whom  the  first  named  is  Chairman, 
shall  l)e  nominated  at  every  annual  meeting  by  the  President 
elect,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  arranging  business 
for  each  ensuing  year,  and  for  carrying  into  effect  the  orders 
of  the  Society  not  otherwise  assicriied: 

On  Practical  Medicine  and  Medical  Literature. 

On  Surcrery. 

On  Obstetric>. 

On  Me<lical  Top)graphy,  Meteorology,  Endemics,  and  Epi- 
demics. 
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On  Indigenous  Botany  and  the  Domestic  Adulteration  of 
Drugs. 

On  Public  Hygiene  and  State  Medicine. 

On  Histology  and  Microscopy. 

On  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

On  Medical  Education. 

On  Publication. 

On  AiTangements. 

On  Prize  Essays. 

On  Gynecology. 

On  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

On  Ophthalmology. 

On  Necrology. 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  (/ommittee  on  Practical  Medicine  and  Medi- 
cal Literature  shall  prepare  an  annual  report  on  the  more  im- 
portant improvements  effected  in  this  State  in  tlie  manage- 
ment of  individual  diseases;  the  improvements  and  discoveries 
which  may  have  been  made  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  General 
Pathology,  Therapeutics,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Skc.  3.  The  Committee  on  Surgery  shall  prepare  an  annual 
report  on  all  the  important  improvements  in  the  management 
of  surgical  diseases  effected  in  the  State  during  the  year,  and, 
as  far  as  can  he  ascertained,  the  number  of  capital  operations 
performed,  with  their  results. 

Sec.  4.  The  Committee  on  Obstetrics  shall  prepare  an 
annual  report  on  the  important  improvements  in  the  o])stet- 
rical  art,  and  in  the  management  of  diseases  peculiar  to  women 
and  children,  effected  in  the  State  during  the  year,  together 
with  such  remarks  touching  these  subjects  as  they  may  think 
proper. 

Sec.  5.  The  (committee  on  Medical  Topography,  Meteor- 
ology, Endemics,  and  Epidemics,  shall  prepare  an  annual 
report  on  the  peculiarity  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  differ- 
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ent  sections  of  the  State,  with  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
subject;  also,  the  endemics  and  epidemics  wjiich  have  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  State  during  the  year. 

Sec.  6.  The  (yommittee  on  Indigenous  Botany  and  the 
Domestic  Adulteration  of  Drugs  shall  prepare  an  annual 
report  on  the  indigenous  medicar botany  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, paying  particular  attention  to  such  plants  as  are  found 
to  possess  valuable  medicinal  qualities  and  are  not  accurately 
described  in  standard  works,  and  the  localities  where  they  are 
found.  Also,  to  report  on  the  quality  of  drugs  brought  to 
our  market,  with  the  view  to  correct  the  evils  arising  from 
the  extensive  introduction  and  sale  of  spurious  and  sophisti- 
cated articles. 

Sec.  7.  The  Committee  on  Public  Hygiene  and  State 
Medicine  shall  prepare  an  annual  rep<jrt  on  all  subjects  ger- 
mane to  this  important  branch  of  medical  science. 

Sec.  8.  The  Committe  on  Histology  and  Microscopy 
shall  report  and  demonstrate  such  valuable  facts  and  discov- 
eries, annually,  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  meiliciue 
and  surgery,  as  they  may  think  proper. 

Sec.  9.  Committee  on  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Juris- 
prudence. This  committee  shall  report  on  all  psycological 
questions,  and  on  such  matters  appertaining  to  medical  juris- 
prudence as  in  their  judgment  may  be  deemed  advisable. 
The  duties  of  these  committees  shall  be  defined  by  a  commit- 
tee of  three,  appointed  by  the  President  for  that  purpose. 

Se(\  10.  The  Committee  on  Medical  Education  shall  pre- 
pare annual  reports  on  the  general  condition  of  medical  edu- 
cation in  the  State  of  (California,  as  compared  with  the  state 
of  medical  education  in  other  States  of  the  Union,  noticing 
the  several  medical  institutions  of  the  State,  their  course  of 
instruction,  the  practical  requirements  for  graduating,  the 
modes  of  examination  for  conferring  degrees,  and  the  reputed 
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number  of  pupils  and  graduates  at  each  during  the  year; 
together  with  such  other  uiatters  as  they  may  deem  worthy 
of  consideration  in  reference  to  medical  education  and  the 
reputable  standing  of  the  profession. 

Sec.  10^.  The  President  shall  annually  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee on  Medical  Legislation,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  by  all 
lawful  and  honorable  means,  to  promote  the  passage  of  Acts 
of  legislation  approved  and  recommended  by  this  Society, 
with  discretionary  po^^ers  in  emergencies. 

Skc.  11.  The  Committee  on  Publication — of  which  the 
Permanent  Secretary  must  constitute  a  part — shall  have 
charge  of  preparing  for  the  press,  and  of  publishing  and 
distributing  such  of  the  proceedings,  transactions  and  memoirs 
of  the  Society  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  to  be  published. 

Sec.  12.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements  shall  be  com- 
posed of  members  residing  at  the  place  at  which  the  Society 
is  to  hold  its  annual  meeting,  and  shall  be  required  to  provide 
suitable  accommodations  for  the  meeting,  to  report  on  the 
credentials  for  membership,  and  to  receive  and  announce  all 
voluntary  communications  made  to  the  Society. 

Sec.  13.  In  order  to  aiford  the  (Committees  on  Medical 
Topography,  Meteorology,  Endemics  and  Epidemics,  and  on 
Indigenous  Botany  and  the  Domestic  Adulteration  of  Drugs, 
material  for  their  several  annual  reports,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  several  auxiliary  sjocieties  in  the  State  to  transmit  to 
the  Chairmen  of  these  respective  committees,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  March  of  each  year,  a  special  report,  embracing 
such  information  touching  their  particular  localities  as  may 
enable  said  committees  to  make  full  reports  on  all  subjects 
committed  to  them. 

Sec.  14.  The  standing  committees  shall  constitute  sec- 
tions, after  the  manner  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
to  whom  all  papers  shall  be  referred  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
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session,  and  who  shall  report  to  the  Society  those  papers  that 
seem  of  sufficient  interest  for  reference  to  the  Committee  on 
Publication;  also,  those  that  seem  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  read  before  the  Society,  by  title,  abstract,  or  in  extenso^ 
upon  the  second  day  of  the  meeting. 

AKTICLE  VI. 

VOLUNTAKY     CONTRIBrTIONS. 

Section  1.  After  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the  annual 
reports,  or  at  any  other  period  during  tlie  meeting  of  the 
Society,  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  it 
shall  be  the  privilege  of  any  member  to  present  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Society,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  com- 
munications on  medical  subjects,  reports  of  interesting  cases, 
or  such  other  matters  as  may  be  deemed  of  interest  to  the 
profession,  which  communication  may  on  motion  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Publication,  and  if  deemed  by  them 
worthy  of  preservation  shall  appear  among  the  proceedings. 

ARTICLE    VII. 

FUNDS  AND  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Sec^tion  1.  The  funds  of  this  Society  shall  be  raised  by 
individual  voluntary  contributions,  by  the  sale  of  its  publica- 
tions, and  by  an  annual  tax  of  five  dollars  on  each  member 
of  the  Society,  on  the  payment  of  which  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  copy  of  all  the  publications  for  the  year. 

Se(\  2.  The  funds  thus  raised  may  be  appropriated  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  annual  meetings ;  for  publish- 
ing the  proceedings,  memoirs  and  transactions  of  the  Society; 
for  enabling  the  standing  committees  to  fulfill  their  respective 
duties,  conduct  their  correspondence,  and  procure  the  material 
for  the  completion  of  their  stated  annual  reports;  for  the 
encouragement   of    scientific    investigations    by    prizes    and 
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awards  of  merit,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  Society 
may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

Sec.  3.  Any  member  who  shall  fail  to  pay  his  annual 
dues  for  two  successive  years,  unless  absent  from  the  State,  or 
for  other  reasonable  causes,  shall  be  dropped  from  the  roll  of 
members,  after  having  been  notified  by  the  Permanent  Sec- 
retary of  the  forfeiture  of  such  membership;  and  no  member 
so  dropped  shall  be  reinstated  in  his  membership  until  he  shall 
have  paid  all  arrears  due  by  him. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

DELEGATES  TO  THE  NATIONAL  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Section  1.  The  Society  shall  annually  appoint,  to  repre- 
sent it  in  the  American  Medical  Association,  one  delegate  for 
every  ten  members,  and  one  for  every  additional  fraction  of 
more  than  one-half  this  number,  whose  certificates  of  appoint- 
ment shall  be  signed  and  duly  authenticated  by  the  President 
and  Secretary. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

'  com:  OF  ethics. 

Section  1.  The  ('ode  of  Medical  Ethics  recommended  by 
the  National  Medical  Association,  held  in  Philadelphia,  in 
May,  1847,  liaving  been  approved  and  adopted  by  this  Soci- 
ety, shall  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  any  Article  of 
this  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  X. 
discipline  of  members. 
Section  1.  Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution or  of  the  Code  of  Ethics  adopted  by  this  Society,  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Censors,  for  adjudication,  from 
whose  decision  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  Society.  Such 
violation  being  reported  by  the  Board  of  (!?ensors  to  the  Soci- 
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ety,  and  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  majority  of  the 
members,  the  individual  or  individuals  thus  offending  shall 
be  excommunicated,  and  deprived  from  all  the  privileges  of 
membership. 

Sec.  2.  The  Society  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of 
appeals  taken  from  auxiliary  societies,  in  which  event  their 
decision  shall  be  final, 

AKTICLE  XL 

AMENDMENTS  AND  ALTERATIONS. 

Section  1.  No  amendment  or  alteration  shall  be  made  in 
any  of  the  Articles  of  this  Constitution  except  at  the  annual 
meeting  next  subsequent  to  that  at  which  such  alteration  or 
amendment  may  have  been  proposed,  and  then  only  by  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  in  attendance. 
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The  following  order  of  business  is  presented  as  a  By-Law 
of  the  Society,  which  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  in  attendance,  and  except 
temporarily  suspended,  shall  be  as  follows: 

.  I.     Organization  of  the  meeting. 

II.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  on  the 
credentials  of  members,  after  the  latter  have 
registered  their  names  and  addresses,  etc. 

III.  The  calling  of  the  roll. 

IV.  The  reception  of  members  not  present  at  the  open- 

ing of  the  meeting,  and  the  reading  of  notes 
from  absentees. 
V.     Reception  of  members  by  invitation. 
VI.     The  reading  and  consideration  of  the  stated  annual 

reports  from  the  standing  committees. 
VII.     Reading  and  discussion  of  voluntary  contributions. 
VI IT.     The  election  of  officers  and  place  of  annual  meet- 
ing, and  appointments  by  the  President  elect  to 
to  fill  the  standing  committees. 
IX.     Resolutions  introducing  new  business,  and  instruc* 

tions  to  standing  committees. 
X.     Unfinished  and  miscellaneous  business. 
XI.     Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  session   about  to 
conclude. 
XII.     Adjournment. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  CONSTITUTION. 


Article  II,  Section  4.  Provided,  that  no  physician  l^ 
elected  a  member  of  this  Society  from  a  county  baring  a  Itical 
society,  unless  be  be  a  member  of  the  same,  or  unless  there 
\\e  some  special  reason  for  his  election. — [1872,  Octol^r  lOth. . 

Article  IY,  Se<tiox  1.  Amended  by  striking  out  in  the 
second  line  the  words  *•  second  Wednesday  in  Octolier,"  and 
inserting  "second  Wednesday  in  April,"  as  tlie  time  for  liold- 
ing  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Article  III,  Section  4.  Making  it  oldigatoiy  upin  the 
Permanent  Secretary  to  reside  i^i  Sacramento,  striking  out  that 
clause  requiring  the  meetings  of  the  Society  to  \*e  held  in 
Sacramento,  leaving  the  choice  of  such  place  \rith  each  sessii»n 
of  the  Association. — [1873,  April  lOth.J 

Article  IV,  Section  1.     Changing  the  time  of  meetinir 
to  the  third  Wetinesday  in  April.     [1873,  April  lOth.j 

Arti4  LE  VII,  Seition  3.  Any  meml^er  who  shall  fail  U* 
j>ay  hi>  annual  dues  for  two  consecutive  years,  unless  ab^ent 
fn»m  the  State,  or  for  other  reasonable  causes,  shall  l^dn>pjn?il 
fri»m  the  roll  «»f  meml»ers,  after  having  l^een  notified  by  tiie 
Permanent  Secnt^tary  of  the  forfeiture  of  his  memliei^p: 
and  no  meml>er  S4»  dropped!  shall  he  reinstated  in  his  member- 
ship until  he  >bHll  have  paid  arrears  due  by  him. — riST4, 
April  21st,; 

Article  V,  S»tiox  14.  Tliat  the  standing  committees 
>\\M  iHMistitute  jiei^tions,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ameri«n 
Meilit^il  AssiHMation,  to  whom  all  papers  shall  be  refenvil 
u|n>u  the  tirst  day  «»f  the  session,  and  who  shall  report  to  the 
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Society  those  papers  tliat  seem  of  sufficient  interest  for  refer- 
ence to  the  Committee  on  Publication;  also,  those  that  seem 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  read  before  tlie  Society,  by  title, 
abstract,  or  in  exteiiso^  upon  the  second  day  of  meeting.  — 
[1874,  April  2l8t.] 

Article  II,  Se(?tion  4.  After  the  word  '*  Censors,"  add 
'^by  the  exhibition  of  his  diploma;"  aiul  after  the  word 
'^election,"  add  '-and  no  voucher  or  vouchers  of  any  member 
or  members  shall  be  taken  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  any  ap- 
plicant's qualification  for  membership." — [1875,  April  19th.] 

Article  II,  SEcrnox  4.  ''  Shall  be  entitled  to  permanent 
membership,"  to  read  -'  shall  thereby  become  permanent 
members." --[1875,  April  lUth.) 

Artk^le  III,  Section  1.  After  the  word  "ballot,"  add 
*' except  Permanent  Secretary."     [1877,  April  18th.] 

Article  III,  SEc^noN  4.  After  *' them,"  add  "  this  officer 
shall  not  be  subject  to  annual  election,  and  shall  not  be  re- 
moved except  for  cause  shown."-  -|  1877,  April  18th.] 

Artk^le  II,  Section  0.  After  "  the"  be  added  "signature 
of  the  President  and  Permanent  Secretary." — [1878,  April 
18th. 

Article  II,  Section  4.  A  license  from  the  Board  of 
Examiners  of  this  Society  shall  also  be  required  of  every  can- 
didate.- -[1878,  April  18th.] 

Article  III,  Section  4.  Strike  out  the  words  "  shall  re- 
side in  Sacramento."-  -[1881,  April  21st.] 

Article  V,  Sei^tion  1.  Add  the  words,  "on  Gynecology; 
on  Diseases  of  Women  and  (yhildren;  on  Ophthalmology; 
on  Necrology."— [1881,  April  21st.] 

Article  V,  Section  9.  Add  the  words,  "  the  duties  of 
these  committees  shall  be  deiined  by  a  committee  of  three, 
appointed  by  the  President  for  that  purpose."-  -1881,  April 
21st.J 
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Abticle  V,  Section  10^.  The  President  shall  annuallj 
appoint  a  Committee  on  Medical  L^slation,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be^  by  all  lawful  and  honorable  means,  to  promote  the 
passage  of  Acts  of  l^slation  approved  and  reoommended  by 
this  Society,  with  discretionary  powers  in  emergencies. — 
[ISSl,  April  2l8t] 

AsTicLE  III,  Section  1.  After  the  words,  •^tive  mem- 
ber^,'*^  the  Constitution  be  altered  to  read:  ^* These  officers 
shall  be  elected  the  Society  at  laige  during  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  the  second  day  of  meeting.  The  election  to  be  by 
liallot.  Except  Permanent  Secretary,  each  officer  to  hold  his 
appointment  for  one  year,  or  until  his  successor  is  elected.^ 

{1SS4,  April  16th.] 
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RESOLUTIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT 

OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
Chair  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the  laws 
organizing  the  State  Board  of  Health,  to  enforce  the  regis- 
tration of  deaths,  births,  etc.,  to  enable  the  Board  of  Health 
to  secure  more  complete  statistics  in  relation  thereto. — [1870, 
October  20th.] 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to 
present  to  this  Society,  at  its  next  meeting,  any  amendment 
which  may  be  advisable,  in  their  judgment,  to  the  present 
law  regulating  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths. — [1870, 
October  20th.] 

Resolved^  That  the  fact  of  a  doctor  of  medicine  being 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  any  secret  or  patent 
medicine,  or  in  any  way  promoting  the  use  of  them,  shall 
render  him  ineligible  as  a  member  of  this  Society. — [1871, 
October  12th.J 

Re^ol/ved^  As  a  sense  of  this  Society,  that  the  subject  of 
medical  ethics  should  receive  a  larger  share  of  attention  in 
medical  universities  and  colleges  of  the  country,  to  the  end 
that  the  true  principles  inculcated  therein  may  be  more 
thoroughly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  students,  and, 
in  consequence,  more  faithfully  and  scrupulously  observed  by 
them  in  their  subsequent  professional  career. — ^[1871,  October 
12th.] 

Resolved^  That  the  Boai-d  of  Censors  shall  recommend  no 
candidate  for  membership  until  he  shall  have  presented  his 
diploma  or  other  evidence  of  being  a  graduate  of  a  recognized 
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school,  and  of  good  standing;  and  that  no  voucher  of  a 
single  member  shall  be  considered  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
qualifications.— [1871,  Octol)er  12th.] 

Tlie  Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  tlie  committees  ,)f 
their  appomtment  as  soon  as  made  by  the  President-  als.. 
that  the  Cliairmau  of  each  committee  be  requested  to  notify 
each  member  of  said  committee  of  his  appointment  -TIS?-' 
October  lOtkJ  — [lo^-. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Itevision  of  the  C.>n8ti 
tution  and  By-Laws  be  instructed  to  introduce  into  the  co<ie 
a  law  requiring  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  each  session 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  same.-  -fl873,  October  lOth.J 

Resolved,  That  a  Permanent  Secretary  be  elected  for  the 
Society,  who  shall  be  paid  for  his  services,  and  that  an  ad.li 
tional  Assitant  Secretary  shall  be  appointed  eacli  year  l)y  tlie 
E'l-esident  at  the  place  of  the  future  meeting.     The  salary  „f 
the  Permanent  Secretary  to  be  lixed  by  the  vote  of  the  Societv 
{1873,  October  lOth.J  e^<K;ietj. 

Resolved,  That  the  Permaneut  Secretary  be  allowed  a  salary 
of  one  hundred  dollars. — [1874,  April  10th.  I 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  of  the  "various  standiiur 
committees  hereafter  present  a  synopsis  of  their  several 
reports,  the  reading  of  which  will  be  considered  as  fulfillini, 
tlie  provisions  of  the  Constitution— [1874,  April  10th  I       " 

Resolved,  That  the  Publishing  Committee  be  instructed  t<. 

make  out  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  members,  together  with 

their  places  of  residence,  for  the  8<H;iety,  and  have  the  same 

published  in  the  next  volume  of  Transactions  — ri874.    A  ,...;i 
lOth.]  ^  <"*,  April 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  President  and  Secretary  be  authorized 
to  issue  credentials  to  any  member  of  this  Society  who  desires 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
as  a  delegate.— [1874,  April  lOth.] 
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Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  issue  creden- 
tials to  any  member  of  the  Society  desirous  of  visiting  any 
foreign  medical  association. — [1875,  April  lOth.j 

Resolved^  That  this  Society  recognizes  the  diplomas  of  the 
Toland  College,  and  places  its  graduates  who  are  now  mem- 
l>ers  of  this  Society,  or  who  may  hereafter  apply  for  member- 
ship, on  the  same  footing  as  the  graduates  of  other  regular 
schools.— [1875,  April  21st.J 

Resolved^  That  the  original  founders  of  this  Society  are 
permanent  members,  and  liable  to  yearly  dues,  and  that  all 
members  once  admitted  are  liable  to  yearly  dues,  whether 
simply  as  a  delegate  or  otherwise. — [1875,  April  21st.] 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  iive  members  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  organization  of  County  or 
District  Societies. — [1875,  April  2l8t.| 

Resolved^  That  the  San  Francisco  Medical  Benevolent 
Society  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  recognized  as  a  local 
medical  society  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  Medical  Society,  which  requires  its  members  to  belong 
to  a  local  medical  society,  when  there  is  one  where  they  re- 
side.—[1875,  April  19th.J 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  actual  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Board  of  Examiners  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Society.— [1875,  April  19th.] 

Resolved^  That  this  Society  indorse  the  views  of  the 
President  as  to  tlie  importance  of  the  creation  of  loc>al 
Boards  of  Health  in  every  incorporated  city  and  town  in  the 
State,  and  recommend  the  invocation  of  legislative  aid  in  the 
promotion  of  so  desirable  an  object. — [1877,  April  18th.] 

Resolved^  That  the  practice  of  making  annual  contracts 
with  individuals  or  societies  for  medical  attendance  is  not 
only  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  but  is  an 
actual  violation  of  the  code  of  medical  ethics  adopted  by  the 
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American  Medical  Association,  as  well  as  the  code  adopted 
by  this  Society.— [1877,  April  18th.] 

Resolved  fvHher^  That  the  name  of  any  member  of  this 
association  who  shall  hereafter  make  or  renew  a  contract  for 
annual  medical  attendance  upon  individuals  or  societies,  shall 
be  stricken  from  the  roll  of  the  same- — [1877,  April  18th.] 

It  was  ordered  that  the  actual  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners  of  this  Society  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Society;  who  shall  also  pay  such  expenses  of  litigation 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  expedient  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  objects  of  the  law  under  which  they  were  elected. — [1877, 
April  18th.] 

Resolved^  That  the  Publication  Committee  be  requested  to 
insert  in  the  proceedings,  in  a  collective  form,  all  the  changes 
in  the  Constitution,  and  the  resolutions  relating  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Society,  which  have  been  adopted  from  time 
to  time.— [1878,  April  17th.] 

Besolvedj  That  the  several  local  medical  societies  and* 
Boards  of  Health  throughout  the  State  be  requested  to  urge 
their  respective  city,  county  and  town  authorities  to  establish 
ordinances  or  laws  requiring  all  practitioners  of  medicine 
within  the  limits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions  to  report  in 
writing  to  their  respective  Boards  of  Health  all  cases  of  the 
more  dangerous  epidemic  diseases  coming  under  their  pro- 
fessional observation. — [1878,  April  17th.] 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Examiners 
be  instructed  to  communicate  with  the  local  medical  societies, 
and  urge  that  they  prosecute  violations  of  the  medical  law, 
and  that  they  report  progress  from  time  to  time  to  the  Board 
of  Examiners.— [1878,  April  17th.] 

Resolved,  That  this  society  appeal  to  all  ministers  of  the 
gospel  throughout  the  State,  and  urge  them  to  use  their  influ- 
ence, in  all  proper  and  available  ways,  to  discourage  the  inhn- 
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man,  degrading,  and  extensively  prevailing  practice  of  feti- 
cide.—[1878,  April  17th.] 

Resolved^  Whereas,  in  consequence  of  tlie  silence  of  the 
profession,  the  regular  practice  of  medicine  is  very  generally 
characterized  as  allopathy  by  the  secular  press,  by  medical 
dogmatists  and  sectarians,  and  by  the  public  at  large,  and  the 
epithet,  allopathy  applied  to  its  individual  members,  through 
ignorance  t<jagreat  extent;  that  the  name  was  introduced  by 
Hahnemann,  to  give  distinction  to  his  homeopathic  dogmas; 
therefore. 

Resolved^  That  we,  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
California,  in  unison  with  the  regular  profession  throughout 
the  world,  do  hereby  utterly  repudite  the  name  of  allopathy 
as  applied  to  ourselves,  or  allopathy^  as  applied  to  our  prac- 
tice, the  regular  profession  of  medicine  knowing  no  sectarian- 
ism in  medicine,  practicing  no  exclusive  dogma,  nor  in  any 
way  restricting  its  legitimate  members  in  the  treatment  of 
their  patients,  but,  on  the  contrary,  giving  them  the  fullest 
latitude  to  use  any  remedy  or  any  means  whereby  the  welfare 
of  the  sick  may  be  promoted,  their  health  insured,  or  their 
lives  prolonged. — [1879,  April  16th.J 

Resolved^  That  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia respectfully  requests  the  American  Medical  Association 
at  its  next  annual  meeting,  to  memorialize  the  (congress  of 
the  United  States  to  pass  a  law  requiring  the  proprietors  of 
all  patent  or  proprietary  medicines  offered  f^r  sale  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  and  after  July  1st,  1880,  to  ac- 
company each  bottle,  box,  and  package  of  such  medicine  with 
a  printed  label  or  circular,  plainly  stating  all  the  medicinal 
and  other  substances  contained  tlierein,  and  their  relative  pro- 
portions; or  to  adopt  some  form  of  legislation  that  wil  accom- 
plish the  purpose  herein  contemplated. — [1879,  April  17th. J 

Resol/ved^  That  the  ('Ommittee  on  Publication   is  hereby 
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instructed  to  receive  no  paper  for  publication  later  than  fifteen 
(lays  after  the  close  of  tlie  Annual  Session  of  the  Society. 

RpHoh)ed^  That  this  Society,  although  formally  accepting 
and  publishing  the  reports  of  the  various  Standing  Commit- 
tees and  the  papers  of  voluntary  contributors,  holds  itself 
wholly  irresponsible  for  the  opinions,  theories,  and  criticisms 
therein  contained,  except  when  otherwise  decided  by  special 
resolution.-  [1884,  April  17th.] 
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STANDING  COMMI'lTEES 

OF    THK 

Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Galifoniia,  for  1884-1885. 


Arfaui/emtnt'S. — ^Dr.  Wasliiiigton  Ayer,  Shu  Francisco, 
("hairiiiaii;  Dr.  Jas  Simpson,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  W.  AV. 
Kerr,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  J.  O.  Hii'schfelder,  San  Francisc<»; 
Dr.  W.  T.  Garwood,  San  Fmncisco. 

Prize  Essays.  —Dr.  C.  M.  Fenn,  San  Diego,  Chairman; 
Dr.  H.  S.  Orme,  Los  Antreles;  Dr.  II.  (Ti]>l)ons,  Jr.,  San 
Francisco;  Dr.  G.  G.Tyrrell, Sacramento;  Dr.  II.  S.  Baldwin, 
San  Francisco. 

Medical  Education. — Dr.  A.  B.  Xixon,  Sacramento, 
Chairman;  Dr.  W.  F.  McXntt,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  C.  N. 
Ellinwood,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  (tco.  Chismore,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Dr.  L.  C.  Lane,  San  Francisco. 

Public  Hygiene  and  State  Medicine.  -Dr.  M.  M.  Chip- 
man,  Chairman;  Dr.  J.  L.  Meares,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  F.  AV. 
Hatch,  Sacramento;    Dr.  Thos.  B.  DeAVitt,  San  Fmncisco. 

Obstetrics.- -Dr.  II.  (iibbons,  Jr.,  San  Fmncisco,  Chair- 
man; Dr.  D.  Powell,  Marysville;  Dr.  Kate  P.  A'^an  Ordeiu 
San  Fmncisco;   Dr.  C.  B.  Bates,  Santa  Barbara. 

Medical  Toj>oyraphy^  etc.,  etc.y  etc, —Dr.  J.  A\\  Itobertson, 
Orescent  City,  (chairman;  Dr.  Erastns  N.  Foot,  Lockeford; 
Dr.  J.  L.  Dryer,  Placerville;  Dr.  A\^  A.  McCornack,  Mendo- 
cino; Dr.  II.  S.  Orme,  Los  Angeles. 

Histology  attd  Microscopy.-- Dr.  W.  W.  Kerr,  Chairman, 
San  Francisco;   Dr.  C.  G.  Kenyon,  San  Francisco;    Dr.  A.  S. 
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Dubois,  San   Leaiidro;    Dr.  B.  F.  Clark,  Chico;    Dr.   W.   11. 
Chiness,  Sacramento. 

Mental  Diseases  ami  Medical  Jurimprudefwe,  -J)r.  W. 
II.  Mays,  Cliairnian, Stockton;  Dr.  Asa  Clark,  Stockton;  Dr. 
J.  P.  Widney,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  E.  T.  Wilkins,  Napa. 

Practical  Medici7ie  and  Medical  Literature,  Dr.  Ira  E. 
Oatman,  Cliairnian,  Sacramento;  Dr.  F.  B.  Kane,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Dr.  Robert  F.  Ilooney,  Auburn;  Dr.  A.  G.  Anthony, 
Oakland. 

Surgery.  Dr.  W.  S.  Thorne,  Chairman,  San  Jose;  Dr.  E. 
If.  Woolsey,  Oakland;  Dr.  De  A'ecci,  San  Francisco;  Dr. 
W.  S.  Taylor,  Livermore;  Dr.  A.  B.  Stewart,  Santa  Itosa. 

Oj?ht/iHlmolo(/y. --Dr,  A.  M.  Wilder,  Chairman,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Dr.  W.  E.  Briggs,  Sacramento;  Dr.  A.  Barkan,  San 
Francisco;  Dr.  N.  J.  Marti nache,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  M.  C. 
O'Toole,  San  Francisco. 

Necrology,  Dr.  O.  Harvey,  (chairman,  Gait;  Dr.  C.  P. 
Chesley,  San  Fraiicisco;  Dr.  Jonas  Clark,  Woodland;  Dr.  W. 
II.  Hodgdon,  San  Francisco. 

(jynecology. — Dr.  John  Wagner,  Chairman,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Dr.  A.  II.  Agard,  Oakland;  Dr.  T.  J.  Jenkins,  Oro- 
ville;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Mead,  M.  1).,  San  Jose;  Dr.  Thos.  lloss. 
Woodland. 

Diseases  of  Women  aiul  Children.-  -Dr.  Robert  (!!aldwell. 
Chairman,  San  Jose;  Dr.  II.  N.  llucker,  Merced:  Dr.  Chas. 
II.  Steele,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  L.  M.  F.  Wanzer,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Dr.  Mary  E.  Freeman,  Woodland. 

I tuligenoas  Botany  and  the  Domestic  Adulteration  of 
Drugs. — Dr.  Wm.  P.  Gibbons,  AlameJa,  Chairman;  Mrs. 
M.  K.  Curran,  M.  I),  San  Francisco;  Dr.  V.  Xewmark,  Be- 
nicia;  Dr.  Oscar  Stansbury,  (!)liico;  Dr.  II.  Worthington,  I^»> 
Angeles. 

Medical    Legishition.    -Dr.    W.    W.  Cluness,   Sacramento. 
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C^hairman;  Dr.  II.  J.  Cruinptuii,  Lakeport;  Dr.  G.  G.  Tyrrell, 

Saeraiueiitu;    Dr.  J.  li.  Laine,  Sacramento. 

J^ahlieatiori.  Dr.  W.  A  Briggs,  Sacraiueuto,  Chairman; 
Dr.  Ira  E.  Oatman,  Sacramento;  Dr.  G.  L.  Simmons,  Sacra- 
mento; Dr.  .las.  11.  Parkinson,  Sacramento;  Dr.  W.  R.  Clu- 
iiess,  Sacramento;  Dr.  G.  A.  White,  Sacramento. 


Sacramento,  Aug.  10,  1884. 
I^tp  tlie  Prei<ide)it  und  Mettihers  of  Coiiimlttee  on  Publica- 
tion^ etr.: 
(tentlemex-    I    have  the  hcmor  to  represent   that,  at   its 
annual  meeting   in   April,  1884,  the  Medical  Society  of    the 
State    of     California    accepted     an      invitation    from     the 
Faculty     of       the      Medical      Department     of       the     Uni- 
versity    of     California,     and     also     from     that     of      the 
(\)oper  Medical  College,  to  appoint  a  committee  from  the 
Society  to  he  present   at  the  final  examinatioijs  of   their  ap- 
plicants  for  tke  De</ne  of    M.  I).      By  resolution  of   the  So- 
ciety I  was  authorized   to  make  the  appointment.     As  said 
connnittee     I    have    appointed    A.    B.    Nixon,    AVashington 
Ayer,  James  Simpson,   II.  S.  Orme  and  W.   S.  Thorne,  and 
have  received  their  acceptances. 

Kespectfully,  Ika  E.  Oatman.  • 
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1858. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
PRESIDENT. 

A.  B.  Htout, San  Fransisco. 

VICE    PRESIDENTS. 

J.  P.   Whitney San  Francisco. 

C.  N.  Ege Yuba. 

A.  J.  Spencer San  Jose. 

I.  E.   Oatman Sacramento. 

J.  Morrison San  Francisco. 

1859. 

SACRAMENTO. 
PRESIDENT. 

R.  B.  Ellis. San  Francisco. 

VICE    PRESIDENTS. 

J.  F.  McLane Yuba. 

H.  W.  Harkness Sacramento. 

O.  Harvey El  Dorado. 

W.  G.   Deal Alameda. 

J.  F.  Montgomery Sacramento. 

i860. 

PRESIDENT. 

Isaac  Rowell San  Francisco. 

VICE    PRESIDENTS. 

Isaac  S.  Titus .' El  Dorado. 

C.  A.  Kirkpatrick Solano. 

R.  B.  Cole San  Francisco. 

Ira.  R  Oatman Sacramento. 

CORRESPONDING   SECRETARY. 
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SACRAMENTO. 
PRESIDENT. 

H.  Gil)]>ons,  Sr San  Francisco. 

VICE    PRESIDENTS. 

(I.   A.  Shurtleff. !  .  San  Joaquin. 

F.  W.  Hatch Sacramento. 

F.  W.  Todd San  Joaquin. 

J.    F.  Mont)2;oniery Sacramento. 

1872. 

OAKLAND. 
PRESIDENT. 

G.  A.    Shurtleff. San  Joaquin. 

VICE     PRESIDENTS. 

T.  H.  Pinkerton Alameda. 

J.  J.  Franklin Sonora. 

W.   F.   Cheney Butte. 

W.   F.  Hays San  Luis  Oliispo. 
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SACRAMENTO. 

PRESIDENT. 
T.   H.  Pinkerton Alameda. 

VICE    PRESIDENTS. 

J.  M.  Brown Solano. 

C.  A.  Kirkpatrick San  Mateo. 

F.  W.  Hatch Sacramento. 

H.  M.  Briggs Santa  Barbara. 

TREASURER. 

Ira    E.  Oatman Sacramento. 

PERMANENT   SECRETARY. 

G.  G.  Tyrrell Sacramento. 
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VICE    PRESIDENTS. 
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TREASURER. 
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PRESIDENT. 
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1881-82. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
PRESIDENT. 

(Jerrard  G.  Tyrrell Sacramento. 

« 

VICE    PRESIDENTS. 

L.  C.  Laine San  Francisco. 

W.  S.  Thorne San  Jose. 

B.  F.  Clark Chico. 
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TREASURER. 
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Briggs,  Wallace  A Sacramento.  ; 

Brown,   G.    Blake San  Francisco. 

Brown,  Wm.   M Oakland. 

Bruner,    W.  H San  Francisco. 

Buckel,  G.  Annette Oakland. 

Bucknall,  G.  J San  Francisco. 

Bucknell,  M.  E San  Francisco. 

Burdick,  J.  F Oakland. 

Burgess,  0.0 San  Francisco. 

Gachot^  M.  A San  Francisco 

Galdwell,   Robert San  Jose. 

Gallandreau,  J San  Francisco.         * 

Garothers,  J.   H Martinez. 
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Chase,  Albert San  Francisco. 

Chesley,  C.  P San  Francisco. 

Chipman,  M.  M Sap  Jose. 

Chismore,  George San  Francisco. 

Clark,  Asa StocktoiL 

Clark,  J.  H Leesviile. 
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